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CANAL DOCUMfef*T8. 

To the Board of Canal Commissioner* of the State of 
Pennsylvania, 

Agreeably to instructions, communicated by tftte Se- 
cretary of the BoArd, in June last, I repaired to the west- 
ern part of the state, immediately after the general ex- 
amination of the military academy, for the purpose of re- 
connoitering and surveying (as for as time would per- 
mit) the routes of the N. W. section of the Pennsylva- 
nia canal, from the waters of French creek to the bay of 
fcresque Isle. 

The first of those routes to which my attention was 
directed, was that by the way of Conneaut Lake and 
ifoe Valley of the Big Conneaut; upon which, having 
now completed the necessary plans and calculations, 1 
hive the honour of submitting the following report 

The operations of the survey commenced, of course, 
at Conneaut Lake, and had, for their first object, the de- < 
termination of the various questions connected with the 
summit level. 

Reverting to the report of last yeir, on the subject of 
the French creek feeder, it will be recollected that the 
‘dividing ridge between the waters of Conneaut Take 
and those of Lake Erie pass .at a moderate elevation 
Within a few miles north of the former, and that among 
the various routes for crossing it, that by the east branch 
of Beaver Dam run is designated as the most favoura ; 
ble. Having fully satisfied myself on this point, on the 
former occasion, it only remained, with reference to this 
point of tiie route, to examine the ground a little more 
in detail. The experimental line, for this and other 
purposes of the survey; was commenced at the surface 
Of the Conneaut Lake, near the mouth of Beaver DSun 
hin, and carried on the eastent side, generally as near 
It as was consistent with the accuracy of the level, to the 
height of land near Grier’s Improvement, on the road 
West of Brightstowh. Crossing the ridge at this point; 
and taking advantage of one. of the tributaries of the 
faig Conneaut, the line was restored almost immediately 
to the level with which it commenced; at the surfaee of 
Conneaut Lake. This brief operation being sufficient, 
in addition to the work of last year, for determining the 
toute and mode of construction on the summit level, the 
line was continued, without delay, down the Valley of 
the Big Conneaut From the impression I had received 
of the character of this valley* and the nature of the 
ground in a direction towards Erie, I was led to believe 
that very important advantages would be gamed, in 
point of distance and facilities of construction, by keep- 
ing the level as long as possible at the full elevation of 
the summit level; and the survey was conducted ac- 
cordingly, along the eastern slope of the valley. At 
first, for a considerable distance on the line thus explor- 
ed, the features of the ground harmonized very well 
with this plan; but, as the line gradually gained upon 
the surface of the slope, the difficulties greatly increas- 
ed; and, at length, when the party had proceeded as for 
fts the east Branch of Big Conneaut, it became quite 
evident that the impediments already encountered, to- 
gether with those foirly to be calculated upon in pro- 
ceeding, would more than outweigh any advantages that 
Could possibly be derived from the choice of this route. | 
In coming to this conclusion, and abandoning the line 
which had b ton so for advanced, I should have gone ! 


back to the vicinity of the dividing ridge and brought 
down a new line through the bottoms of the valley had 
time permitted':— As the case was, I went back about 
six miles Ott my line and made an offset, contenting my- 
self with connecting this work with that at the head of 
the valley by a line careftilly run with the compass. 

Upon examining the ground in the vicinity of the 
Forks of the Big Conneaut, and forward as for as Elk 
creek with the view of adjusting the level artd direction! 
of the new line, it was found, with fow exceptions, un- 
expectedly favourable. A bench of smooth uniform 
ground presenting itself on nearly five miles of the 
direct route toward Elk creek, and at a sufficiently low 
level to admit of shunning the chief difficulties of the 
Conneaut valley. In this direction therefore, the line 
was brought by the sources of Crooked creek to the val- 
ley of Hall’s run, and so; by a rapid descent, into the 
bottom of that valley and the great valley of Elk creek. 
The crossing of this stream having generally been con- 
sidered as one of the principal difficulties on this route, 
it became necessary to explore it with particular care. 
Several days were accordingly employed in examining 
the character of the valley, and in levelling and measure 
ing at the different points selected as crossing places.— 
Every thing being at length ascertained, upon which 
the comparison of these crossings could at all depend* 
the experimental line was continued across the creek* 
and d6wn the eastern side of the valley of the village of 
Fairview. At this point the ground was explored with 
a view of reaching, by the most direct and convenient 
route, a level bench of land which ranges with great uni- 
formity towards Erie, along the north side of, and a little 
below the Ridge road. Having satisfied myself on this 
point, the operations of the surveys were continued, 
without further hindrance; to the banks of Walnut 
creek. 

The crossing of Walnut creek is another of the diffi- 
culties of this route, but of a very different character 
from the one first mentioned. It presents* indeed; a 
wide and deep chasm with very precipitous banks* 
which evidently cannot be passed without an expensive 
Construction; but the face of the! adjacent country i» 
perfectly regular, and the level Well preserved to the 
edge of the precipice on both rides; so that the crossing, 
so for as regards the adjustment of the route and the plan 
Of construction, is reduced to a very simple case. Only 
a few hours were required to complete the examina- 
tions at this place, ana transfer the level to the east side 
of the creek, after Which the line was resumed and con- 
tinued upon the same bench, and at the same average 
level as before. Every thing proved remarkably fa- 
vorable on the residue of the distance to Erie, and it on- 
ly remained to explore the ground in that vicinity, for 
the lockage down to the surface of the lake. This was 
accomplished, on the 18th of August, and with it the 
field duties of the party on this route were considered 
at an end, having occupied exactly five weeks from the 
time of their commencement at Conneaut Lake. 

Having thus given a view of the operations of the 
survey, I proceed to notice, more particularly, the cha- 
racter of theroute and the nature of the various con- 
structions connected therewith. 

| Section 1 . — The Summit Level 

I The discussion under this bead, to be final, should 
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evidently embrace the connexion of the summit leveL 
with the routes down the southern slope; but, as those 
are made the subject of separate surveys, not yet re- 
ported upon, I can only at present consider the route 
under discussion in its relation to the French creek feed- 
er. The feeder, it will be recollected, was considered 
in my last year’s report as terminating* in the vicinity of 
the outlet bridge near Cummings’ tavern, and at the 
level of eight feet above the habitual surface of Con- 
neautLake: — At that point, therefore, (marked A. in 
the accompanying maps. ) I take the commencement 
of the present line. An easy inflection carries it across 
the tongue of land on the west side of the outlet, and 
through a small portion of the lake to the western shore; 
it then skirts along the firm bank of that shore, and, in 
a veiy even course, by means of a few trifling excava- 
tions and embankments, until it passes Wolf Point, after 
which it changes slightly to die left, as the ground suits, 
and passing directly up the Beaver Dam swamp* falls 
into die course of the run a little south of Lewis' Hill. 
Near this point, (marked B. in the maps,) the deep 
cutting commences; die line in die mean time passes by 
the bed of the stream, round the west side of the hill, 
and thence in a direct course through the swamp, to the 
bench-mark, (at station No. 49,) on the dividing ridge. 
About 100 yards beyond this, continuing the same direc- 
tion, it strikes a head water of the Big Conneaut in the 
general course of which it descends, to the station No. 
55, marked C.) where the cutting again runs out at the 
surface of the ground. 

The construction on this line consists, for the most 
part, of mere excavation and embankment, and requires 
no particular remark* except as regards its connexion 
with Conneaut Lake. In the provisional examination of 
this summit, it is well detailed in the former report. The 
only view taken of this connexion, in the event of the 
canal passing on the west side of the lake, was by darn- 
ing the latter to the eight feet level, and merely con- 
structing a towing padi along the western side. This 
was believed to be the most natural construction, and as 
converting the lake into a reservoir, to afford some se- 
curity against the possible failure of a supply from 
French creek. The examinations of the present year, 
however, have shown so considerable a supply of water, 
from the springs and brooks of the northern slope, as to 
render this plan entirely unnecessary as a measure of 
precaution, while they afford also some reason to doubt 
its feasibility in other respects, in comparison with a se- 
parate construction. Tnere are nearly 600 perches of 
the route above described which it appears will require 
embankment, from four to ten feet entire height. Now, 
in the first place, a simple embankment of this extent, 
exposed to the action and agitations of the lake, will be 
far more liable to accident than a canal embanked in the 
ordinary way and the consequences of a breach, besides 
that it will produce a much longer intermission to the 
navigation, will be more disastrous in every respect. 

2dly. This mode of construction will cover a large 
extent of low ground at the head of the lake, with a 
thin sheet of stagnant water, the effects of which can 
hardly fail of being injurious to the health of the vici- 
nity, and will also produce a considerable increase in 
the assessment of land damages. 

Thirdly, the navigation if unprotected on the side of 
the lake, will be less safe and convenient than an ex- 
traordinary canal, and if so protected, the expense of 
construction will be decidedly in favor of the latter. 
Fourthly* no advantage will be gained, in any event, in 
point of expense; for it is found by a careful estimation 
of both modes, that by giving proper attention to the 
construction of the* dams* and including those at the 
foot of the lake, formerly estimated, the plan of raising 
the lake will cost from 500 to 1000 dollars more than the 
construction of a separate canal. Should the locating 
engineer, with the results of the southern surveys be- 
fore him, agree with me in these opinions* he will cross 
the outlet by a culvert at Cummins*, and make the whole 
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line entirely independent of the lake. Upon supposi- 
tion therefore, I have m^de my estimate. The length 
of this section from the guard gate near Cummins* ii 5 
miles and 213 perches, 695 moderate embankment and 
the remainder excavation, generally moderate, and only 
22 feet entire depth on the dividing ridge. 

Second Section , down the valley of the Big Conneaut . 

In detailing the field operations of the survey, I have 
already given some idea of two widely different modes, 
by which the canal may be conducted down this valley. 
First by keeping the level of the summit along the fale 
of the eastern slope, and secondly, lockingdown through 
the bottom of the intervale . The first of these was the 
plan upon which I commenced under the expectation 
of being able to shape my course more directly towards 
Erie, and of obtaining more convenient crossing places 
for the much dreaded valleys of Elk and Walnut creeks, 
the particular circumstances which induced me to aban- 
don it in favor of a route down the bottom of the valley. 

I have now to remark, with respect to the valley itseft^ 
its lateral slopes were found remarkably intersected by 
ravines and gullies, produced in some instances bv per* 
manent streams, and in others, by the occasional wash 
of the country'. These generally proceed from small 
beginnings at the distance of a mile or two from the 
margin and run out again to terminations equally small 
in the valley, but in the intermediate distance, and par- 
ticularly at the verge of the slope, they have frequently 
the most v extraordinary dimensions. The difficulty of 
l running a level line over ground of this character is en- 
hanced by the general pitch of the ground, valley and 
upland, towards the lake. For it generally happens in 
consequence of this, that a level taken over from the 
bottoms near the head of the valley cannot fail of en- 
countering all the gullies, and as it rises on the face of 
the slope it must encounter them with greater and great- 
er dimensions, until it finally crosses them at the veiy 
maximum of their breadth and depth. This was the 
case in the line actually run. In the course of ten or 
twelve miles from the summit, I had already experienc- 
ed a remarkable increase both in the number and magni- 
tude of the gullies, and by the time 1 arrived at the Erie 
county line, I had passed without counting those of 
smaller dimensions, no less than twenty which might be 
considered as extraordinary, some* often being from 100 
to 200 yards in width and 50 or 60 feet deep. So far As 
the Conneaut valley was concerned therefore, there re- 
mained at this stage of the survey not the smallest doubt 
of the superior advantage of a line locked down thro* 
the bottoms. But I still indulged the expectation of se- 
curing great advantages in the length and direction of 
the route to Erie by keeping the high line, and it was 
not until I had passed the Erie branch of the Big Con- 
neaut that the hopelessness of this route in all respects 
became fully manifest. I had then before me a district 
of very broken and irregular country, deeply intersect- 
ed by the tributaries of Elk creek, on the left a system 
of parallel ridges, which a little further on, assume a 
distinct and regular character, and intercepted all ap- 
proach to the lake except by deep cuttings or expen- 
sive constructions in the bed of some of the streams; 
and finally, the necessity of diverging considerably to 
the right of the proper direction in order to retain my 
present level if I would gain any advantage by it in the 
crossing of Elk and Walnut creeks. These and other 
similar considerations, determined me without scrapie 
to the choice of the lower line. According to this de- 
termination, the line is located from the point C. through 
the first and second bottoms of the valley, in such a 
manner as to avoid almost entirely the irregularities of 
the higher ground. Lockage is introduced, as the de- 
clivity requires it, and at such particular points as shall 
best preserve the directness of the line, and its proper 
location in. other respects. For the purpose of shorten- 
ing it as much as possible, the upper part of the route 
is taken on the west side of the creek, and transferred 
as the latter increases in westing. The crossing place 
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k perhaps taken rather high in location on the map, but 
on the ground may be adjusted at any point, as circum- 
stances may determine, above, or in the vicinity of Fors- 
ter's mill. The quantity of lockage which may be ad- 
mitted in this part of the route depends partly upon the 
circumstances and character of the valley, and the na- 
ture of the ground on the further route towards Elk 
creek. Upon this principle if is taken at 170 feet which 
requires a moderate deep cutting on the further route, 
but avoids all the gullies of any magnitude in the valley 
except two, neither of which exceeds 70 yards in width 
by 20 and 2(5 feet in depth, respectively. This lockage 
is distributed in fifteen locks of 11 feet 4 inches average 
Uft One foot 4 being added for the purpose of passing 
(in an extreme lockage) 4£ feet per second, more water 
than is passed by a ten feet lock, which quantity is re- 
quired in addition to the supply fVom the springs and 
brooks of the northern slope, to compensate the evapo- 
ration and leakage on the remainder of the route towards 
Erie. The increased lift is also desirable on some other 
accounts, the construction will cost somewhat less; and 
the. time of locking through the entire lift will be Jess 
by several minutes than would be required for passing 
seventeen 10 foot locks. 

The length of this section from C, to the point D, (in 
Ifitftyel Jackson's meadow) is 16J miles. Its location 
on the map will probably require some corrections, as it 
was unavoidably laid down from compass notes only; 
but in the fine bottoms of such a valley, and with 170 
feet of lockage there can be no difficulty in making 
these corrections in such a manner as to ensure the most 
direct and favorable route in all respects. 

Third Section, from the valley of Conneaut to that of Elk 
Creek. 


This part of the route as already intimated, takes ad- 
vantage of a very convenient range of level ground 
which skirts along the west boundary of Elk creek 
township, in the precise direction of the shortest route 
to Elk creek, and was ascertained indeed by an experi- 
ment for that purpose, that a lower graduation than the 
fine above mentioned, which would have excluded us 
from the use of this ground, would have brought us 
Upon the ground of much less favorable character, and 
with an increase of no less than four miles in the distance 
to the creek. The only disadvantage accompanying it, 
but which would prove nearly the same in any location, 
is the crossing of Jackson's run and the east branch of 
the Big Conneaut. The former according to our gra- 
duation is a gully of 23 feet hy 100 yards, and the latter 
26$ by 176 yards, with a depression of about ten feet 
more in the bed of the creek. Both, however, are 
sufficiently well provided with earth for the purpose of 
embankment From the east branch, eastward, the 
ground is of the most favorable character; and the line 
passing by a slight deep cutting into the head of the 
valley of Crooked creek locks thrown 31± feet, in three 
lifts, to a dividing level between that and the valley of 
Hall's run. Length from Michael Jackson’s to the head 
of the grand lockage in the valley of Hall's run 6 miles 
and 9 perches. 

Fourth Section , crossing the valley of Elk creek and the 
deep cut. 

This valley has the character of an immense irregular 
gully, varying in the vicinity of our line, from 4 to 700 
yards in width and cutting down through all the bench- 
es* of the lake slope, to an extreme depth of more 
than 200 feet below the level at which we approached 
it. To take in the whole of it, by any mode or crossing 
whatever, is of course out of die question; the only 
feasible method is to lock down to into it to such a level 
as will reduce the crossing to reasonable limits, and then 


• This word is used to express peculiar features in 
the slopes generally of the country under examination. 
Those slopes occurring in successive graduations, some- 
thing in the form of ridges, rather than declivities. The 
1 eve! surface of each step is called a bench. 


to wind down the easrside of the valley until the de- 
scent of the country enables us to take the surface and 
resume our direction towards Erie. We thus gun also, 
the advantage cf passing two parallel ridges of the lake 
slope, in connexion with the passage of the creek. The 
examination of the valley was conducted in conformity* 
with this plan. Those places had been suggested ax 
promising some advantages for crossing. First, at An- 
derson's mill dam, about a half a mile above our routes. 
The second, at Anderson’s crossing place, near the Rich 
hill; (so called) also a little above our route; and the 
third, near the mouth of Hall’s run, a little below the 
route. In examining these, a fourth point also attracted 
some attention, and was examined in comparison with 
the others, viz. about 400 yards below tire Rich hill, and 
in a very favorable situation with respect to our route. 

The points upon whioh these crossings were compa- 
red, were 1st, their relation to the routes; 2d, the height 
and depth of embankment neoessary, and the supply of 
earth necessary for constructing it 3d. The length and 
height of the acqueduct. And 4th, the facility in each 
case, of leading the canal by the east bank of the valley. 
The chief merit of the crossing at Anderson's mill, con- 
sists in the height and relation of the immediate bank, 
being such as to require little or no embankment, and 
an acqueduct of moderate length. On the other hand, 
however, its position with respect to the route, is rather 
an objection; and the difficulty of leading the canal from 
it by the east side of the valley, a very formidable one. 
In general, the immediate banks of the creek, on both 
sides, are precipitous, the stream having worn down its 
bed through the soil of the intervale, and to a consider- 
able depth in the soft friable slate which constitutes the 
substratum. In some places, it has encroached upon the 
main branch of the valley in such a manner as to form 
a raw, crumbling precipice of 70 or 80 feet in height, 
with a steep rising aclivity, frequently 40 or 50 feet 
higher. One of these precipices, 280 yards long, oc- 
curs on the east side of the creek, nearly opposite the 
Rich Hill, and presents a serious difficulty in the way of 
any' prospect which would require the construction of 
the canal along its face. No construction of the kind 
could be considered as safe then, unless supported, at 
least in part, by a wall of masonry, brought up from the 
bed of the creek; and this, which under any circumstan- 
ces, would be a work of extraordinary expense, be- 
comes a paramount objection in the present instance, in 
consequence of the scarcity of stone. 

This objection applies equally to the crossing at An- 
derson's mill and that at Anderson's crossing place, both 
of which require a passage for the canal down the val- 
ley, by the way of this bluff. Considering these, there- 
fore, as excluded, it only remains to institute a compa- 
rison between the other two, viz. One, 400 yards be- 
low the Rich Hill, and the other at the old mill, near 
the mouth of Hall's run. Both of these are in a conve- 
nient relation to the route, the first being approached 
by the eastern, and the other by the western side of the 
valley of Hall’s run. 

The Rich Hill is an insulated knob, situated between 
Hall’s run and Elk creek, about half a mile above the 
forks. It appears to be the remnant of a tongue of up- 
land, which at some former period, may have supported 
the valley of these two streams, and of which, another 
trace is left, in the form of a low, second bank, which 
extends down nearly to the hill. By taking advantage 
of this second bank in connection with the western slope 
of the hill, a canal may be brought at a convenient ele- 
vation, to within about 360 yards of the crossing place, 
with a very little extra labour. The remaining aistance 
is an intervale bottom, with an average elevation of 34 
feet above the bed of the creek. This would, of course, 
require embankment for any additional elevation; but 
the immediate vicinity of the hill, affords an abundant 
supply of earth for this purpose. The trough of the 
stream at the point of crossing, is 380 feet wide; but 
of this, 180 feet consists of low bottom, from 6 to 12 
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feet high, which may, with great convenience, be em- 
banked to any additional height by the earth from a 
high, and rather steep bank, which overlooks it. In 
this way the aqueduct may be reduced to as little as 150 
feet; which, in a vicinity badly provided with stone, is a 
point of some consideration. Finally, the line from this 
crossing place, down the east side of the valley, is at- 
tended vnth litttle or no inconvenience whatever. Such 
is the crossing by the Rich Hill, that near the old mill is 
approached as already mentioned, by the western side 
of the valley of Hall's run. The upland, however, re- 
cedes gradually from the line on that side, in such a 
manner as to render some embankment necessary, for 
nearly half a mile, before reaching the crossing place. 
At 5 50 yards from the latter, the upland fails entirely, 
and on this distance an embankment would have to be 
constructed, at an average of at least 8 feet higher than 
that at the Rich Hill, besides a heavy culvert and extra 
embankment, at the crossing of Hall’s run. The ex- 
pense of these constructions, would be increased by the 
difficulty of procuring earth in convenient situations for 
the purpose, and for the same reason it would be unad- 
visaole to embank any portion of the low bottom of the 
creek; an aqueduct would, therefore, be necessary, to 
the foil extent of 400 feet, which is the breadth of the 
creek at this point. The landing place on the east 
shore, is only 23 feet high, for the first 80 or 90 yards, 
which would require, therefore, a heavy embankment. 
The around then becomes more elevated; but its height 
is still insufficient, and would require considerable em- 
banking for 240 yards further. Under all these circum- 
stances, the crossing place at Rich Hill, is considered 
decidedly preferable, having, at least, $ less embank- 
ment, a much more convenient supply of earth, and 
nearly two-thirds less aqueduct 
The graduation of the level for the embankment and 
aqueduct, is determined, as in other cases, with some 
reference to the ground in advance. In examining its 
character for this purpose, it appears that a line, at any 
reasonable elevation, cannot so conveniently be carried 
out to the surface of the ground, as by a deep cutting 
north of the village of Fairview. The extreme elevation 
cm the line of this cutting, is 108$ feet above the creek, 
at the crossing place, and from a careful comparison of 
its length and volume, under various suppositions with 
those of the embankment, having in view also, the cha- 
racter of the ground on the route eastward, the crossing 
is established at 71$ feet above the water of the creek: 
or which is the same thing, 160$ feet above Lake Erie. 
This leaves 37 feet for the greatest depth to the top water 
line, on the deep cutting of Fairview. The elevation 
of our line, in approaching the valley at Hall’s run, tak- 
ing into consideration the declivity of the surface, from 
the summit to this point, is 306 feet above Lake Erie; 
mod the above graduation gives, therefore, 145 J feet, as 
the total descent to be effected by the lockage on the 
west side of the valley. This descent it is proposed to dis- 
tribute in 14 equal mts, down the side and bottom of 
the valley of Hall’s run, by an arrangement which was 
suggested, and appears singularly favoured, by the cir- 
cumstance of the ground. The first lockage leads by a 
slight, deep cutting, into the bead of a large, deep gully, 
which descends exactly in the direction of the route. 
This may be divided by dams and locks, into six succes- 
sive basins; from the last of which, a short oblique cut 
to the left, leads into another gully, capable of affording 
two more basins of the same kind. Two others may be 
added, by the construction of a single lateral dam, un- 
. der favourable circumstances; and we have a complete 
chain 6f ten locks following each other in rapid succes- i 
non, with a descent which brings the line nearly to the | 
bottom of the valley at this point. The peculiarities of 
this arrangement are, that, with the exception of the 
' abort cut and lateral dam just mentioned, only four of 
the locks, and a very small portion of the canal, requires 
any excavation worth notice. Only three of the for- 
IJWi will even require breast walls, as the declivity af- 


fords, generally, an easy, natural descent, from chamber 
to chamber. The only possible ground of objection, ia 
the rapid succession of the locks. The clear distance 
from wing to wing, being only 184 feet; but they are 
still made independent of each other, by the enlarged 
width and depth of the basins, the former of which can, 
with perfect convenience, be made as great as 30 yards 
at the top water line, and the latter, from 6 to 15 feet, 
We are thus fortunately enabled to connect into a valua- 
ble auxiliary, the very circumstance from which the 
greatest embarrassments were expected, in the con- 
struction of this lockage. Should a more gentle de-< 
scent, however, be desired, it may probably be found by 
exploring to the right of the present location, and then 
connecting the line accordingly, as far back as the east 
branch road. 

On the east ride of the creek, the construction of the 
line presents nothing particular or difficult, south of the 
ridge road. At that point a very short tunnel, or deep 
cut and bridge, is necessary for passing under the road, 
and avoiding a sharp turn round the point Three hun- 
dred yards further north, the deep cutting commences, 
and continues 283 perches, to the end of this section, 
where it runs out in the bottom and Hagerty’s run. To* 
tol length of the section, from the head of the grand 
lockage to the end of the deep cut, at F, 3 miles and 
239 perches. 

5th Sectiojt.-— From Hagertofa to Walnut Creek. 

This passes in its whole length, upon a level bench of 
ground, at the foot of the north slope of the ridge upon 
which the ridge road passes, from which a number of 
copious springs issue, and afford a considerable addition 
to the supply of water. No locks accrue; and the only 
construction of any account, is a culvert, and moderate 
embankment at Trout run, and a short feeder for the in- 
troduction of that stream. Total distance, 5 miles 294 
perches. 

6th SxcTioir. — The croeemg of Walnut Creek . 

I have already made some remarks upon the charac* 
ter of this crossing, as a work of labour and expense, 
rather than of any neat professional difficulties. It is a 
simple gulph of about 180 yards extreme width, and 
nearly 100 feet deep, but with bold, regular banks, ris- 
ing on the west ride fully, and on the east nearly to the 
level of the adjacent country. The point selected for 
crossing, is precisely that at which our level line struck 
the bank, and a little south of the land line which forms 
the south boundary of the lake ranjpe of lots. Its ex- 
treme width at the top of the banks, is 171 yards, and at 
the bottom 60 yards, and its depth 97$ feet below the 
graduation line of the canal. On 120 yards of this width, 
it is proposed to construct an aqueduct of five open- 
ings, and to complete the remaining 51 yards with em- 
bankments, for which there is plenty of earth, in very 
convenient situations, on both rides. A moderate em- 
bankment of 180 yands, is then only necessary for com- 
pleting out the work to the upland bank, on the east 
ride. Total length of the whole from G. to H. 67 
perches. Another locality for crossing, about 560 yards 
further up, was examined and measured in comparison 
with the one just described. To make use of it, how- 
ever, would require, in ascending and returning, not; 
less than 1100 yards additional length of canal; and it 
does not appear, from the measurement, to possess any 
superiority as a crossing place, that would compensate 
for the inconvenience and expense of this addition. 

Seventh Section, from the erostino of Walnut creek to 


Seventh Section, from the erosting of Walnut creek to 
Turkey Ridge near Erie . 

This passes over ground of the same character and 
equally convenient for the location and construction of 
the canal, as that west of Walnut creek; two or three 
slight ridges occur, crossing the route in the course of 
the first fire miles, which render it necessary to retain 
thus far, the foil height of the Elk creek graduation. 
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The last of these is passed in the vicinity pf M‘Creery’s 
farm soon after entering the state reserve, and then it is 
recommended as favouring the directness of the route, 
to commence locking down. Four locks of 10 feet lift 
jure located from this point to the ridge. The first, a lit- 
tle eastward of M‘Creery’s road; second, between Eld- 
ridge's and Green's improvements; the third, at the east 
branch of the Cascade run, and the fourth at the edge of 
the Turkey Swamp. The last renders necessary a short 
deep cutting at Turkey ridge, but it is nevertheless pre- 
ferable, as diminishing by one lift the lockage from this 
point to the lake. Short feeders on this section enable 
us to appropriate the waters of three branches of Cas- 
cade ran, and of Ichabod's run. 

Length from the point H, at Walnut creek, to the end 
of the cut at Turkey ridge, 7 miles 362 perches. 

Section Eight, from Turkey Ridge to the termination in \ 
the Bay. , 

It now only remains to explain the mode of descend- 
ing into the basin of Presque Isle. For this purpose three 
routes have been mentioned; the first by Mill creek, on 
the east side of the town; the second by a gully passing 
ftfoough the public square; and the third ny the gully 
of Lee's ran, on the west side of the town. As the first 
of these would be considerably greater in length than 
cither of the other two, and as it promised no particular 
advantage, either on the score of construction or local 
accommodation, being also attended with the inconve- 
venience of shallow water at the mouth of the creek, I 
did not think it necessary to bring it strictly into compa- 
rison with the other two. Of these, the first named had 
the appearance of descending rather rapidly, for conve- 
nient lockage, from the public square to the water, and 
upon trial this was found to be the fact. It is also objec- 
tionable as affording too little space in width, for the 
construction of the necessary locks and basins. The 
last named, viz. The gully of Lee's run was explored 
With much greater confidence of a satisfactory result. It 
affords generally, a shorter and more direct route to the 
basin than either of the others; its declivity though 
great, is within practicable limits; its breadth is gene- 
rally sufficient for the construction of the works, and 
finally, the point of its communication with the basin at the 
navy wharf, perhaps more favourable than any other, to 
the local as well as the general interests of the canal in 
jail respects. 

The lockage remaining to be distributed from Tur- 
key ridge to the lake, is exactly 120 feet, allowing for 
the descent of the top water line from Elk creek to this 
place. This is distributed down the bottom of Lee’s 
gully in 12 ten feet locks. The space is not insufficient, 
land the distribution could be made with perfect regu- 
larity to the end, were it not that the declivity is inter- 
. cepted before it reaches that point, by a substratum of 
(soft friable) slate, ending in a precipice of twenty-one 
met at the edge of the water. To meet this difficulty 
four different modes have been considered. First, to 
continue the declivity of the canal, by sinking the three 
last basins into the rock; allowing to the last a slight 
projection into the lake. Secondly, to embank the 
whole of the last line with moderate excavation on the 
second basin, fairly above the surface of the third lock. 
Thirdly, -to construct a lock of twenty feet lift, by 
means of a lateral reservoir; and fourthly, to construct 
;two contiguous locks exterior to the ledge. 

It is unnecessary here to detail all the reasoning which 
has been employed in the comparison of these various 
modes. The points on which they have been compared, 
are first the expense; secondly the practical convenience; 
.thirdly, their conformity with regard to expense of wa- 
iter and locking with the other locks of the canal. The 
result is a decided preference for the method of the two 
.contiguous locks , and it appears, indeed, that contiguous 
locks when limited, as in this case, to die number two, 
nre in some respects superior to every other mode of 
lockage. Their attendance requires, that the up|>er 


chamber should be kept habitually full, and the lower 
one empty. When this is done boats may lock through 
the whole twenty feet in either direction, in an average 
of ten minutes; whereas, other things being the 6ame, a 
boat cannot lock through twenty feet, by two insolated 
locks, in less, one time with another, than fifteen minutes 
and a fraction. The extreme quantity of water for a full 
navigation is the same, being six locks full per hour, 
drawn from the superior level in both cases. The only 
point of inferiority is in the total working capacity. The 
six locksful per hour in two insolated locks, working 
together, will pass (in effect) eight boats through twenty 
feet, whilst the same quantity in the contiguous locks 19 
only sufficient for passing six boats in the same time. 
This would be an objection to their use on the route of 
a canal intended for a very full navigation, but under or- 
dinary circumstances, and especially at a point where a 
canal unites with a different navigation, it is presumed a 
working power of six boats per hour, will be found quite 
sufficient. It should be remarked farther, that in point 
of expense, the contiguous locks have, generally, a con- 
siderable advantage. The mode of placing them in the 
present instance, will be such as to bring the upper lock 
first in contact with the ledge, giving to the lower one an 
extreme projection of 200 feet; the upper basin will 
then be formed by a slight excavation in the top layers 
of the slate. By giving to this basin a breadth of fifty 
feet, and a slight additional depth, we may make its 
length as little as 290 feet from wing to wing, and this 
will enable us to adjust the level of jdl the following bar 
sins in the most convenient relation to the surface of the 
ground. 

The final completion of the canal at this point will re- 
quire some enclosure on the side of the bay, for the safe 
harbourage of the canal craft. For this purpose I pro- 
pose the following plan, viz. To construct at the dis- 
tance of 150 feet in advance of the last lock, a mole or 
pier 300 feet long, extending upward and downward in 
such proportions as may be determined by the depth of 
water. It may be strictly parallel to the shore, or con- 
verging towards it in a curve, at the extremity, and 
should be united with the towing path of the canal, on 
the line of the present wharf by a pier and bridge suffi- 
ciently high for boats to pass under it The construction 
of a quay on the land side, with other connecting piers 
and bridge is also a part of the plan, but these are more 
properly the objects of private enterprise. 

The length of the section just described, from Turkey 
ridge to the mole, is one hundred and ninety-six perch- 
es; And we are now prepared to sum up the total dis- 
tance and lockage from the commencement near Cum- 
ming’s bridge to the same point, viz. The distance 47 
miles and 140 perches; about a mile shorter than the 
road; and the lockage 507b feet in 48 locks; allowing 
ten inches for the declivity in the top water line pro- 
duced by the feeding current, from the summit towards 
Erie. The drawings for illustrating the preceding de- 
scriptions, are first A general map and profile of the 
whole route on the scale of one inch to the square mile. 
Secondly, A series of maps exhibiting the details of the 
whole, on the scale of five inches to the mile. 

The location of the route is carefully laid down upon 
the latter by the same scale, and upon the principle, as 
far as other conditions would admit, of reducing the la- 
bour of excavation to the smallest possible amount. 
Should this route be adopted, and the views of the en- 
gineer approved, the actual location, except in the Con* 
neaut valley, may be accomplished, (supposing the le- 
vels accurate) by the mere tranfer of the measures from 
the paper to the ground. Before entering upon the 
{general estimate, it will be proper to give some explain* 
tions relative to the construction of the works m ma- 
sonry. 

The scarcity of materials has already been alluded to. 
No stone of a sufficient good quality for the works hav- 
ing been seen on the whole route west of Walnut 
creek. Still, however, there is reason to believe that 
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stone may be procured at every point where its use is 
required, at an expense not greatly exceeding its or- 
dinary cost At Ene there will be no difficulty, as stone 
of an unexceptionable quality is found at several places 
in that vicinity. At Walnut creek also, a stone which it 
is believed, will answer very well for the plans of the 
aqueduct at that place, is found in layers of 10 or 11 
inches in the shallow water of the lake. From either of 
these localities stone may be furnished by a land car- 
riage of four miles, for the works on Elk creek* For 
those in the Conneaut valley it is thought that stone of 
a suitable quality may be found on Fetterman's run, and 
probably near Jenk’s mill, or in Jackson's gully; at all 
events, it is highly probable that the material may be ob- 
tained from one or other of these localities for all purpo- 
ses, except that of the face work and coping. Under 
these circumstances the cost of masonry wm vary at 
different points of the route, very nearly at the follow- 
ing rates. 

At Erie and Walnut creek, good ordinary masonry 
suitable for foundations laid in cement, per perch of 25 
feet, at $2 50. Best jointed work laid in uke manner 
(face dressing not included) per perch of like 


measure $2 85 

At Elk creek the ordinary kind will cost 2 80 

The best 3 15 

In Conneaut valley the ordinary will average 3 00 

The best 3 40 


Bricks may in many cases be substituted with advan- 
ce; if burnt for the purpose, but the ordinary bricks 
fthe country are wholly unfit for any purposes of con- 
struction whatever. 


The culverts and other small constructions not being 
greatly affected by these variations, are calculated at 
tne average. According to this mode, small culverts of 
three, five and seven feet in an embankment of ordinary 
depth, are estimated for the whole line, at $285, 375, 
and 480 respectively. 


Those of 9 feet will cost about $610 

Stop gates are estimated in a similar manner 672 

Waste gates of masonry (for every opening of 

eight feet) at 271 

Weirs of masomy for a lip of 20 feet 465 


Other works however, as the locks and aqueducts, re- 
quire a more particular estimation. 

Locks. These are supposed to be constructed of the 
most substantial masomy throughout. All the face work, 
and coping, rough cut , and the bottoms finished with 
rubble and a good flay pavement or reversed arch of 
brick. The breast walls should be set above the recesses 
of the head gates, and the latter constructed in all re- 
spects by the same model as those of the tail. 

A lock of this construction of 10 feet lift, and at the 
Erie prices of masonry, will cost $6,530, viz. 

1220 perches best masomy, at $2 85 3,447 j 

322 ordinary do. 2 50 805 

5940 square feet face cutting 25 891 

5,143 


90 perches rubble, at $1 50 and 
1,680 square feet brick work 
at 25 

750 yards excavation (extra) and 
180 yards puddle 
Grillage and sheet piling 
Gates and all fixtures 


555 

142 

125 

565J 


1,387 


$6,530 


A similar lock with a lift of 10.41 feet (and supposing 
half breast walls) according to the prices of masomy at 
Elk creek, will cost $7,019 50, viz. 

1210 perches best masonry at $3 15 3,811 50 
339 ordinary do. 2 80 924 

<5980 square feet face cutting 15 897 

5,632 50 


Other items the same as on the preceding page 1,387 O0r 


$7,019 50< 

The same mode of estimation for a lock of 1,1 J 
feet lift and according to the estimated, 
prices of masonry in the Conneaut valley, 
would give for the total cost $7*812 00. 

Aqueducts. A variety of modes have been discussed,, 
for the great aqueducts of Elk and Walnut creeks— dif- 
fering chiefly in the materials and construction of the 
trunk. One mode of construction would consist of a 
simple wooden trunks laid without any artifice upon, 
piers of masonry; but this, as it requires a great number 
of piers, would be altogether unadvisable, in a case 
where the the piers themselves constitute so considers^ 
ble a portion of expense. Another mode admits a large 
space between the piers, and gives intermediate support 
to the trunk by means of wooden frames. A 3d, in the 
same case affords the intermediate support by frames of 
iron. A 4th, employs a trunk also of iron, and a fifth 
consists of arches and a complete structure of masonry. 

The system of construction by means of wooden 
frames, cannot be recommended in any work of this, 
kind of more than ordinary magnitude and expense, and 
in the situations at Elk and Walnut creeks, where in, 
consequence of the great height, the saving in first cost 
would be but a very inconsiderable part of the whole,, 
and where for the same reason,, any great liability to re- 
pairs would be a peculiar evil; they are considered as 
decidedly objectionable. The same objection, does 
not apply to the same extent to a wooden trunk, where- 
the supporting system is composed entirely of imperish-. 
able materials, though undoubtedly, the most perfect 
structure would be that which is built entirely of iron or 
stone. To the latter material there is one system in the 
present case on account of the extraordinary expense 
attending the construction of scaffolding, centres, and. 
other accessary works for turning an arch at so great a 
height An iron frame on the contrary, requires no. 
such preparation, it may be set up in the most expedi- 
tious manner, without any centering or extra scaffolding 
whatever, and becomes immediately the means of com- 
pleting the remaining parts of the structure. . It may be 
added, that the practical advantages of this mode of 
construction, are now no longer matter of mere conjec- 
ture. One of the finest aqueducts in the world, and iq 
a. situation strongly resembling those under considera- 
tion, is constructed of iron; and fully confirms afteu 
nearly twenty years use, the opinions and calculations of 
its engineer. Under all these circumstances, my own, 
preference inclines to a structure in which the support- 
ing frames are of cast iron, and the trunk either wood or 
iron as maybe preferred. The system proposed for the 
frame, is a little different from that of Mr. Telford, espe- 
! cially if the wooden is used. In that case, the object 
should be to give two lines of intermediate support to 
the sleepers of the trunk, and avoid as far a^ possible, 
all other strains. For this purpose each rib is made to 
consist of two rafters and a crown beam, having altoge- 
ther, a clear span of sixty-four feet and ten feet rise.— 
The crown beam is entire , spread asunder, on the im- 
post to the distance of 5 j feet. The opposite rafters (of 
the same pier but in different arches) are connected 
across the top of the pier, from head to head, by chains 
or bars of wrought iron, which will also assist in setting 
the frames, and the middle of the rafters is supported in 
a similar manner by a wrought iron tie. Five ribs conr 
nected by strainers of cast iron at five points, complete 
the frame, which is twenty-two feet wide. The strain- 
ers placed at the junction of the rafters and crown beam, 
rise somewhat above the rest of the frame with a strong 
flanch upon which the sleepers of the trunk are bolted 
down in such a manner as to touch the frame in no 
other point. The trunk is twenty feet wide in the clear 
at bottom, and 12 at top, the horse path 4J feet wide, 
projecting over the water. The cost of one pier and 
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mrch, fop an aqueduct of this description 70 feet high, 
may be estimated as follows, viz: 

Pier (12 feet by 38) on the base, and 8 by 20 
under the plinth of the impost, 814 perches 
best masonry at $4, including machinery $3,376 

'Frame 23 tons cast iron, delivered and set up, 

at 150 dollars per ton 3,450 

t)ne and a half tons wrought iron chains Tiest- 

er, at 150 dollars 225 

Wooden trunk 2100 superficial feet, caulked, 
sheathed, lined, &c. at $30 630 

Horse path, rail, &c. 100 

Total $7,781 

For a height of 98 feet, the estimate will stand thus: 
Pier, viz: 1103 perches masonry at 4 dollars 4,412 
Frame, trunk, &c. as before, 4,405 


An iron trunk (the work remaining in all other 
respects the same) is estimated for each arch 
at an additional Expense of 2,260 

And an arch of stone, at least 3,062 

Estimate. Section 1st From A. near Cummi tig’s 
'bridge to the end of the deep cutting, in the valley of 
Conneaut, at C. — 5 miles 213 perches, viz: 3 miles 
along the lake shore and through the low grounds of 
the Beaver Dam run, and the remainder extra cutting 
through the dividing ridge \ extreme depth to top water 
18 feet. 

Excavation 361,876 yards, at or- 
dinary depths, easy digging, 
averaged 7 cents $25,331 32 

239,740 deepest cutting and em- 
bankment, 10 23,974 00 


Puddling on 804 perches at $3 
50 per perch 

Culverts, viz : 1 of 14 feet at the 
outlet, $1,240 and one of 9, 
equal 610 

3 of 5 feet, at $3 75 as formerly 
estimated 


49,305 32 
1,414 00 


1,850 00 
1,125 00 


Bridges, viz: 1 at 140 and 2 at 250 
Grubbing on 4$ miles at $240 and fence, 


- 2,975 00 
640 00 
2,440 00 

$56,774 32 


Waste gate of 2 eight feet openings, at $271 
50 cts. as formerly estimated 
Bridges, viz: 4 at 250 dollars and 15 at 140 
Locks viz: 15 of 114 feet' average foil at 
7,812 dollars 1 

Grabbing 11 £ miles and fencing 16} 


Section 3. From Michafel Jackson’s to the head of 
the lockage at Hall’s run, 6 miles and 9 perches.— 
Crosses Jackson’s gully and east branch of big Conneaut 
and has a slight extra cutting near No. 8 brook; other- 
wise favourable ground and easy digging. Lockage 31 
feet 9 inches. 

Excavation, viz : 231,260 yds. at 

ordinary depths, aver, at 7 cts. 16,188 20 
123,969 embankments, 12 cents 14,866 28 

31,054 43 


Puddle on 370 perches at $3 50 p. perch 
Culverts, viz: 1 at 30 ft. at east branch 
of Conneaut 814 perches, 
at $3 75 3,052 50 

320 perch, at 1 75 cents 880 00 
Centering, &c. 980 00 

i 912 50 

One o^ 9 ft. — 610, 2 of 5 at 3 75 c. * 
and 3 of 3, at 2 85 cts. 2,115 00 

Bridges, viz: 4 at 2 50 cts. and 7 at 1 40 
Locks, viz : 3 of 10 ft 7 in. lift at 7,019 50 
Grubbing on 3J miles and fence 6 miles 


1,295 00 


7,027 50 
1,989 OO 
21,058 50 
2,630 00 


- 12,855 00 
L 

543 00 
) 3,100 00 
t 

117,180 00 
5,360 00 


Dol ls. 65,045 48 

Section 4. This includes the lockage at Hall’s run 
145.9, the crossing of Elk creek and the deep cut at 
Fairview. Total 3 miles 239 perches. 

Excavation, viz: 180,610 yards 
at ordinary depths, averaged 
at 7 cents 12,642 70 

256,000 embankments at the 
crossing of Elk creek, at 12 c. 30,720 00 
482,016 deep cutting viz : 270 
perches, extreme depth 37 ft. 
to top water at 14 cents 67,682 24 

, 110,849 94 

Timber work in the dams, at the 
lockage, 14,400 ft. at 5 cents 720 00 

Puddling, viz : 2,800 cubic yards at the lock- 
age, at 30 cts. and 536 perches in line, at 
3 50 cts. 2,825 09 

Locks, viz: 14 of 10.41 ft. lift, at $7019 50 98,273 00 

Aqueduct of 3 spans, at $7,781 
each 2 3,343 OO 

Extra abutment 3,376 00 

Wings 2,468 perches, at $2 50 6,910 40* 


Section 2d. From the end of the deep cut to Mi- 
chael Jackson’s near the forks of the big Conneaut 16} 
miles, through the intervale generally slight profile and 
easy digging; lockage 170 feet 
Excavation, viz: 571,768 yds. ordinary levels, 
average at 7 c. 40,023 76 

Do. 136,196 do. do. 8 c. 10,895 68 
Do. 160,405 short embankments,10 16,040 50 

$66,959 94 

Puddle on 788 perches at $3 50 per perch 2*758 00 
Culverts, viz: 1 of 14 feet at the two 
crossings of the Conneaut 1,240 

Do. 2 of 9, $610 and 4 of 7 at $480 3,140 

Do. 15 of 5, 375 16 of 3 285 8,475 


Culverts, viz : one of 14 ft. at Hall’s run and 
one of 5 feet at Deadman’s gully 
Safety gates and waste gate with two 8 feet 
openings, as formerly estimated 
Bridges, viz: 3 at 140 and 3 at deep cut, 
average at 400 dollars 
Grubbing and fencing 


33,629 40 

1,615 00 

1,888 00 

1,620 00 
665 00 


Doll s. 252,085 34 

Section 5. From Hagerty’s to Walnut creek, 5 miles 
294 perches, slight embankment at Trout run? the re- 
mainder very favourable, except the soil requires exten- 
sive puddling. Veiy easy digging. 4 

Excavation, viz: 195,810 yds. at 
ordinary levels, aver, at 7 cts. 13,706 70 
38,200 embankment, ) ^ 

| At Trout run 13 cents 5 ^ 


4966 00 


$208,755 94 

Non. — The Lockage by means of 17 ten feet locks 
would have cost at the Conneaut prices 125,664 00 


Puddle, viz: 1,626 perches, at $3 50 
Culverts, viz: 1 at 12 ft at 925, 2 of 5 ft at 
375 and 2 at 3,285 

Bridges, viz: 8 at 140 and 4 at 200 dolls. 
Grubbing, on 4 miles, at 340 dolls, and fenc- 
ing 5.J at 240 


18,672 70 
5,691 00 

2,245 00 
1920 00 

2,770 00 


Dolls. 31,298 70 
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Section 6. Crdssing Walnut creek to the upland on 
east side 67 perches. 

Excavation 36,600 yds. for embankment at 12 4*392 00 
Aqueduct Of 5 spans* at £8,817 44,085 00 
Extra abutment 4*412 00 

Wings 3, 912 perches 9*780 00 

= 58*277 00 

Puddle on 44 perches, at $3 50 , 154 00 

Safety gate ind waste gate as at Elk creek 1,888 00 

Dol ls; 64,781 00 

Section 7; From Walnut creek to Turkey Hill, near 
Erie, 7 miles sind 262 perches. Veiy favourable ground 
except a porous soil as in the fomier instance* and slight 
extra cutting at Turkey Hill. I&ckage 40 ftet 
Excavation, viz: 229,350 yards 
slight profile, including three 
small feeders 7 cents 18,054 50 

117,110 embankment and 
interior diggirig, at 9 cents 10,539 90 


26,594 40 

Puddle on 1,920 perches* at $3 50 6,720 00 

Culverts, viz: 3 of 7 feet at $480 and 3 at 3 

feet, at 285 2*295 00 

Wier of 20 feet iip as formerly estimated 465 00 

Locks, viz: 4 of 10 lift* at $6*530 26,120 00 

Bridges, 9 at $140 and 3 at 250 2,010 00 

Grubbing three and one-fourth miles, at $340 
and fence seven and three-fourth miles, at 
260 dollars . 2,965 00 

Dolls. 67,169 40 


Section 8. From Turkey Hill to Erie harbour, one 
mile and 9 perches, with a lockage of 120 feet 
Excavation, viz: 34,415 yards 
and ordinary depths* at 7 cts. 2,409 05 
3,692 in loose slate at 35 c. 1,292 20 

3*701 25 

Puddle, 360 yards at 30 cents per yard 108 00 

Locks, viz: 12 of 10 feet lift at 

6,580 78,360 

Extra walls at the ledge, 280 
perches at 2 dollars 560 

78,920 00 

Bridges, viz: 5 at 300 dollars 1,500 00 

Grubbing and fence 265 00 

Pier, 140 yards long 9,300 feet 
squared timber at 6 cents 558 00 

6,720 of plank, at 6 cts. 403 20 * 

4*200 of round timber, 2 J cts. 105 00 

1,400 of stone, at $2 75 3,850 00 

— — 4,916 20 

89,410 45 
Drolls. ===*== 

SUMMARY. 

Section 1. - - - - 56,774 32 

2. 208,755 94 

3. 65,045 48 

4. 252,085 34 

5. 31,298 70 

6. 64,781 0a 

7 67,169 40 

8. 89,410 45 

Grand total - - $835,320 63 Or 17,620 per mile. 

Of this aggregate the crossings of Elk and Walnut 
creeks, including the embankments and deep cuts, make 
up 196,084 64-100, which being deducted gives at the 
rate of 13,481 dollars per mile for the cost of the remain- 
ing works. The total expense for lockage at $672 
30-100 per foot lift is $341,551; deducting this also, 


leaves $297,685; or $6,280 per mile for the Cost of ali 
the other works. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

D. B. DOUGLASS; 

Professor of Engr. U S. Mil Academy: 

The following notes and calculations are submitted to the. 

Board , relative to the supply af water for the Waterford 

summit , and the various questions connected therewith. 

As the season was rather unfavorable for the operariort 
bf guaging * in consequence of the frequent rains having 
raised the streams somewhat above their ordinary sum- 
tiler discharge, I adopted the following plan, by con- 
cert with Mr. Ferguson, for obtaining the supply under 
the influence of the drought of 1826. It will be recol- 
lected, that in the course of the survey of that year, the 
waters of French creek were guaged with tome care at 
Meadville, and as it was reasonable to suppose that the 
ratio of discharge for different seasons was nearly the 
same at that place and at Waterford, it was now propo- 
sed to repeat the measurement there, for the determine-' 
rioii of that ratio, at the same time that my measure- 
ment was performed at the (2d) forks. 

The point selected for the measurement near the forks, 
was one at which the breadth, depth and velocity of the 
stream within the line of the operation continued as 
nearly uniform as possible, the latter being nearly as 
could be obtained, the result of mere declivity. Twer 
parallel sections (60 yards apart) and the superficial 
velocity, were measured in the usual way, (he latter by 
means of thin wooden floats to adjusted as to be im- 
mersed in the surface of the fluid. The mean velocity 
was then deduced in the most careful manner from that 
of the surface, and the product of this and the meant 
transverse section evidently gives the quantity of the 
discharge. The measured velocity was 1,162 feet per 
second, the calculated mean ==0,845 feet per second^ 
and the mean transverse section 105,9 square feet ; 
whence the total discharge is obtained at 89 £ cubic feet 
per second, very nearly. On the preceding day, the 
water of Le Boeuff creek had also been guaged and 
found to afford a supply of 5-6 feet per second, which 
being also available for the purpose of the summit leVel,' 
was added to the preceding in estimating the etitire 
supply, the result corresponding to the measurement is 
95.1 feet per second. The measurement of Mr. 
Ferguson was performed at Rodger’s ferry in nearly the’ 
same manner, except that as the superficial floats were 
found to be effected by a breeze down stream, another’ 
mode was employed for the velocity of submerged 
floats* which is believed in this case to furnish the more? 
accurate result.^ The quantity calculated from it is 257. 
55 feet per second. It was remarked by Mr. Ferguson, 
that the creek was falling at the time of the measure** 
ment; and in connection with this remark, it should be 
understood that my measurement was accidentally de- 
ferred till the following morning. The least that could 
be allowed for the fall in the mean time would be 3-10(7 
part of a foot, which would give 255.4 feet per second 
for the discharge at Meadville, corresponding (in time) 
with the gauging at Waterford. 

Comparing this with the resplt of the preceding year 
(158,9 feet,) and reducing the Waterford supply 
in the same ratio, we obtain 59£ cubic feet per second 
as the supply of the summit in question under the influ- 
ence of the drought of 1826, and it is not probable that 
it will often be found lower than this limit. 

This it must be allowed is a very moderate supply for 
the wants of a summit level, but it is not very difficult 
to adopt a system of lockage to it in the present case m 
such a manner as to afford in many respects the advan- 
tages of a large supply. The mode of proceeding would* 
be as follows: , . , 

Assuming the length of the summit level, including 
the feeder, at twelve miles, if we deduct from the whole 
supply, the quantity due to evaporation, leakage and 
Waste on this distance, say 13 feet per second* we shals 
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have 46 1 feet per second; as the quantity available for 
the lockage, the half of which »23$ feet per second, 
inay be drawn off for this purpose at each extremity of 
the summit level. This we find is sufficient for the 
supply of a 10 foot lock, in constant use, and a mile of 
evaporation and soakage besides, whence we infer , that 
locks of this lift may be used at the extremities of the 
summit level and for a. mile down the slope oh either 
side, without any danger of experiencing a deficiency 
bf water. In proceeding further dowii the slopes how- 
ever, the surplus of evaporation and soakage will no 
longer suffice for such a lockage, and then it becomes 
necessary to determine such a diminution of the lift as 
shall always bring the demand of the locks within the 
limits of the supply. On the calculation for this pur- 
pose; .1 assume the entire length of the canal which is 
to b'C fed from the summit at 34 miles, viz. from Erie to 
the nearest point on French creek at which another 
feeder could be taken in. The expenditure of water 
on this distance for all purposes except lockage would 
be 31$ feet per second leaving in round terms 28 feet 
per second still available at the extremes, or 14 feet per 
second at each. The locks which would be exactly 
graduated to this supply, would have a lift of 6$ feet, 
but as it is not probable that the locks will often be press- 
ed to their utmost working power, or that the Water 
will be reduced to as low a limit as the one used in these 
calculations, it will be sufficient to make the extreme 
Jocks of 7 feet lift at least, which is better adapted to 
the ordinary state of the case. 

. Briefly stated then, the mode will be as follows, viz. 
io make the locks at each end of the summit level, and 
for a mile down the slope on each side, of 10 feet lift, 
and afterwards to diminish the lift in a constant ratio per 
mile, so as to reduce those al the two extremes (of the 
34 miles) to 7 feet each, and this will place the whole 
System in the most advantageous relation to the supply 
of Water. 

. The exact height of the Beaver dam summit level I 
do not know, but it is estimated to range somewhere 
feetweeh 620 and 630 feet (above Lake Erie) after a 
Reasonable depth of cutting. If we assume it at 628 
to the top water line, and suppose that five 10 foot locks 
may be graduated on the first piilc of the descent to- 
wards Erie, the remainder by the system of diminished 
lifts will require 68 locks with ari average lift of 8$ feet. 
On the Meadville side, the number will probably not 
exceed two of the 10 feet lift, and about four with di- 
minished lifts to the Second feeder, (at the end of the 
34 miles) after which about five more will bring the line 
to Benner’s mill. 

The practical utility of this system will not greatly 
differ from that of ft system of 10 feet locks ex&ept that 
It will require on the part of each boat about 1-6 or 1-7 
fhore time in performing the total lockage of the line; 
as to the cost, it will be about ten dollars per foot great- 
er. As to the practicability however, so far as the sup- 
ply of water is concerned, I have no hesitation in giving 
my opinion in its favor. 

An apprehension having sometimes been expressed 
ka to the declivity on the Erie side being too great for 
the lockage, it may be proper to add, that no difficulty 
will be experienced on this account. It may be in the 
power of the engineer, indeed, in an extreme case, to 
construct is many as 17 or 18 locks on a mile, and yet 
preserve their perfect independence, and this it is pre- 
sumed is a much more rapid lockage than can be re- 
quired on any part of the line alluded to. 

One further remark may also be ttiade in connection 
with this subject aq regards the Cbftrteaut route, viz: 
that from tHe rfirtallness of the supply of water, to be 
obtained froth French creek, and tne necessary length 
bf the feeder, (which is frequently found more expen- 
sive of water than the Canal itself,) it is not probable 
that a sufficiency could be commanded on t he summit 
for the supply of a canal by that route. 

All which is respectfully submitted, 

D. B. DOUGLASS, Prof, of £hg. 


Biographical Notice of SAMUEL EMLEN, M. D. 
By Charles I). Meigs; M. D. 

From the North American Medical and Surgical Journal, 
for Jutyy 1828. 

DIED, oh the 17th of April, 1828, in the 39th year of 
his age, Samubl Emlen, Jr. M. D. Secretary of the Col- 
lege of Physicians of Philadelphia, and one of the Phy- 
sicians to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 

This is the third time since the establishment of ouR 
Journal, that we have been called upon to record the 
decease of worthy and valuable, members of our profes- 
sion in this city. Ewing was taken from the midst of us 
just at the moment when his talents and virtues had be- 
gun to render his name familiar to the public ear as a ris- 
ing and successful physician; the venerable Doctor 
Gbiffitts, at the close of a long life of successful devo- 
tion to the humane duties of medicine had crowned him 
with reverence and popular respect; and now again, the 
irreproachable Emlen, having slowly surmounted the 
first difficulties in the way of professional reputation, is,* 
by an inscrutable decree of Divine Providence, snatch- 
ed from his family, his friends, and the art, which he 
seemed bom to honour and advance by his industry, 
abilities, and exemplary life and conversation. 

We have been commanded by the Kappa Lambda So- 
ciety, of which he was a valued member and officer, t6 
prepare a sketch of his life for this number of its Jour- 
nal; and in obeying this command, we hope that 6uf 
feelings of personal attachment to him may not lead Uff 
to make any false estimate of his many virtues,* or to 
overrate his acknowledged abilities. We sincerely de- 
sire at least to say nothing more than the simple truth ilt 
regal’d to our deceased member. 

Such is the nature of bur calling, that few physicians, 
whose lives have been short of half a century, have been 
able to furnish considerable materials for the pen of the 
biographer. Baglivi, Saunders, Bichat, and some 
others, furnish rare exceptions to the rule; and even thfcif 
lives are rather to be read in tfie works they have left at 
bequests to posterity, than in the events they witnessed,- 
or the transactions in which they were personally engag- 
ed. The peaceful, quiet and unobtrusive tenor of even 
a good physician’s life, affords, for the most part, but lit- 
tle scope for details, or description; since good sense, 
faithful discharge of duty, charitableness, inflexible in- 
tegrity, Christian piety, all that renders a man integer 
titse tctlerisque purus , may be possessed in the highest 
degree, without affording very striking features for such 
an article. What says the poet } 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 

The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear; 

Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

But those gems that are concealed in the deep caves 
of the sea, and the modest flowers that blossom in desert 
places, are not less bright, or sweet, 'or admirable, be- 
cause they are not seen of the world — and those men, 
whose excellent and rare worth might make them the 
admiration of the age, are not the less admirable, i$ 
with a virtuous modesty or Christian humility, they retire 
from the stark stare of the public, preferring to exercise 
in a quieter sphere their excellent virtues, until confirm- 
ed by time and experience, they with more confidence 
may claim the high places of honour and respect Vir- 
tue, in their view, is not a meteor, to flash out brightly 
and straightway be seen no more; for bad men occasion- 
ally do good actions; but it is a steady and a shining 
light, whose beams are mild in the orient, and grow 
broader and brighter and more beneficial, until they at- 
tain a meridian perfection and excellency. . Those men 
only who pursue wisdom, and grow daily in goodness/ 
are entitled to our admiration and praise. If such per- 
sons do not become what is called great, it is hgcauflt 
circumstances make men great, and not that great men 
create circumstances for themselves. Such gem us and 
No. 29. 
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public virthes as arc found to be common and almost 
trite in times of gTeat political convulsions and revolu- 
tions, ought not to be considered as rare or uncommon 
among men* for multitudes of persons pass their lives in 
vile trades, or squander their time in humble pursuits, who 
only require favourable circumstances to enable them to 
advance science, adorn the arts, or fill the rolls of fame 
with the history of glorious actions: the sartie is true of 
physicians, whose greatness oftener depends on contin- 
gencies than on their own pre-eminent qualifications, The 
occurrence of terrific epidemics, or fortunate appoint- 
ments to public stations, are frequently the causes which 
lift men far above their equals in talent or worth. 

After all it might be asked, what is it that makes men 
worthy of imitation when living, and of reverence and 
regret when dead' He only is admirable who begins | 
life with unchangeable resolves to discharge his relative, * 
social, and religious duties, and who in the course of that 
life, brings constantly up to the mark in performance, 
what he had aimed at as the prize in promise. The 
common fault is, that men go on by a sort of ride of 
chance-medley, have no fixed or predetermined objects 
or motives, and yielding to the impulse of events, are 
ever swaying up and down, and come therefote to no- 
thing good. A man may begin with a general resolution 
that he will lead a moral life* but he is not half so apt to 
escape the snares of temptation, as he who firmly deter- 
termines to eradicate from his soul the particular seeds 
of pride, envy, malice, avarice, &c. The very definite- 
ness of the plan ensures its fulfilment. 

In the death of Dr. Emlex we have suffered the loss 
of a man who understood well, and discharged in a high 
degree, his professional, social, and religious obligations 
— who had forced his way by sheer merit, without an 
iota of false pretences or shrewd policy, into the public 
favour. 

Dr. Emlbx was bom in Chester county, state of Penn- 
sylvania, on the 6th of March, 1789. As springing from 
one of the oldest and most respectable families of the so- 
ciety of Friends, he received, of course, in his early 
education, all the advantages which their strict example 
and sedulous inculcation of good morals could bestow. 
His education was chiefly English, but as it was'Ckrefully 
superintended, he had in it a solid foundation of know- 
ledge, on which he afterwards erected a considerable 
structure of various and available information. The flash 
and gewgaw of education were never very desirable nor 
pleasing in his eyes, inasmuch as he knew them to be 
inessentials in managing the solid and stem concerns of 
life} and herein he conformed to the practice of the reli- 
gious body of which he was a member, who, though 
they despise not many of the elegant pursuits of litera- 
ture, and often combine in a high degree the agreeable 
with the tiseful, are more given to the latter than to the 
former. Dr. Exlkn’s acquirements were more solid than 
specious, and produced in him those excellent fruits 
which have caused his death to be so much regretted. 

In the year 1808, having resolved to devote himself 
to the profession of medicine> he placed himself as house 
pupil with Dr. 1’arrisii of this city, and under his roof, 
and with his example constantly before him, made rapid 
progress in his studies* to which by the testimony of his 
teacher, he absolutely devoted himself. 

Under the roof of l)r. Parrish, and as a member of 
his family. Dr. Exlkx passed four years, during which, 
having attended the lectures delivered in the Urtiver- 
pityby the professors Rush, Wfstah* Bartojt* Physics, 
James, and Coxk, he graduated M. D., and in June, 
1812, embarked at Ncw-York for England. 

Arrived at London in the month of July, he placed 
himself in the vicinity of one of the great hospitals, 
where he sedulously endeavoured to acquire the great- 
est amount of practical and surgical knowledge. Attend- 
ance on hospital practice, on lectures by the celebrated 
individuals whose reputation had attracted him thither, 
conversation with celebrated men, to the houses of many 
cf whesn he had free and familiar access, and visits to ob- 


jects which interest the man of science or the philanthro- 
pist, kept his mind ou the stretch* and he accumulated 
a large stock of information, of which he noted down the 
heads in his journal, which we have perused with gres* 
satisfaction, as affording evidence of the diligence with 
which he employed himself even at that period. 

The declaration of war by the United States against 
Great Britain, which reached London soon after his arri- 
val, placed no obstacles in the way of his studies white in 
the metropolis. The detention it occasioned gave him 
an opportunity, however, of making an extensive tout 
through England* Ireland, and Scotland, the history of 
which is detailed with considerable naivete in his jour- 
nal. At length the obstacles to his visit to Paris were 
removed, and after a residence of fourteen months in 
the island, he reached that city about the tjme of the 
emperor’s return from Leipsig. 

His stay in London, and his frequent access to the so- 
ciety of the most eminent physician?, surgeons, and lec- 
turers, had increased Iris stock of knowledge, while the 
elegant society in which he moved, although it never 
abolished the gravity of his carriage, or the serious ami 
sententious style of his conversation, imparled never- 
theless to his manners that urbane cast, which is far 
more estimable and trustworthy than the false and hearts 
less elegance of mere fashionable intercourse. They 
were marked by the gentleness, self possession* and 
confidence which belong to the gentleman. 

In Paris, though daily attracted by the extraordinary 
events of that wonderful period of history, Dr. Emlen 
continued to attend mainly to the objects of his visit.— 
The battles fought in the vicinity filled the hospitals 
with soldiers suffering under every species of military 
accidents, which he carefully studied. 

As we have no events of his history while in France, 
demanding a particular relation* we need here only stale 
that after the surrender of the French capital he re- 
turned to London in June, from whence he proceeded 
to Holland, and came home in the corvette John Adams 
as the bearer of despatches to jthe Government, after an 
absence of nearly two years and a half. 

Soon after his arrival he commenced the practice of 
physic, and was elected One of the physicians to thO 
Philadelphia Dispensary; an excellent school of practice 
through which most of the eminent practitioners here 
have passed. 

In 1819 he resigned this station, in consequence of in- 
creasing occupations* soon after which he was elected 
to be one of the managers, and finally, after the death 
of his revered friend Dr. Griffitts, became secretary to 
that charity. 

During the year 1819, when the yellowfever prevail- 
ed along the water margin of the' city, Dr. Emlen was 
secretary to the Board of Health, and made those obser- 
vations* of which the fruit is to be found in liis valuable 
paper on yellow fever published in the last number of 
this Journal. 

As member of the Board of Guardians of the Poor, as 
physician to the Magdalen Asylum, the Orphan Asylum, 
and the Friends' Asylum for the Insane, he established 
broadly and deeply the foundations of a reputation 
which tended daily to raise him in public esteem. 

He was an efficient and respected member of the 
Kappa Lambda Society; and the Journal of that Asso- 
ciation is much indebted to him for the usefulness and 
reputation it has attained. He succeeded Dr. Griffitts 
as secretary to the College of Physicians, and to his 
zeal is undoubtedly owing much of the renewed activity 
and efficiency which marks the present course of that 
institution. 

In 1825 he was elected one of the physicians to the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, an office to which he was annu- 
ally re-elected, & sufficient proof of the assiduity and 
ability with which he discharged the functions of that 
honourable and very responsible situation. 

This excellent man sat not down contented with the 
discharge of hia merely professional duties. He had ac- 
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quired very solemn impressions of tbe magnitude of the 
evils which the vice of drunkenness has brought on the 
country, and few persons, although much attention has 
been given to it by some of the foremost men of the 
time, nad accumulated more of statistic knowledge on 
the point than himself. In the organization of the Penn- 
sylvania Society for Discouraging* the use of Ardent Spi- 
rits, as well as in its administration as Manager, he took 
m very active and discreet part 

Dr. Emlen’s private business occupied a veiy large 
share of his time. It had augmented rapidly during the 
last few years of his life, so that, with his public and pri- 
vate affairs, he had little leisure for visits of oeremony, 
or for any waste of that time which in his eyes was so 
valuable. 

We have said that a physician's life for the most part 
furnishes few materials for the biographer: and yet, 
could we trace step by step so good a man’s walk; be- 
hold him as he carries into the haunts of sickness, pain 
and despair, the healing influences of his function; see 
him at the bed side of the declining and dying, calling 
the careless or amazed senses to a just consideration of 
tile duties of the creature towards the Creator; could 
we feel each throb of that sympathizing heart, or sum up 
the numerous alms-givings of that ever open hand,-— 
what more should we need of events, to grace his memo- 
ry or make his history interesting? The mad ambition 
pf a conqueror may drive his headlong squadrons from 
the Granicus to the Indus over prostrate rights and 
bleeding bodies — may gather trophies, and wear them; 
but in the eye of sober reason and reflection, such are 
not half so lovely, so good, so beneficial in their day as 
the ceaseless and noiseless triumphs of a good physi- 
cian, whose Christianity addrns and at the same time is 
Illustrated by a blameless life. 

Dr. Emlen was a Christian: those who knew him will 
appreciate this praise. His religious diary, commenced 
in 1823, was continued up to the day preceding the in- 
vasion of his last illpess, and contains a faithful, candid 
transcript of his feelings and views concerning the im- 
mortal hopes and desires that he experienced. It af- 
fords the evidence of that strained anxiety for improve- 
ment fn morals, which he seems to have made a regular 
piurt of his plan, and of which he never lost sight in his 
conduct or conversation. We ought to remark that 
during his absence in Europe, he had been so much in 
the world as to have omitted some degree of that rigid 
observance of plainness that marks the dress and man- 
ners of Friends; but as his mind began to be more and 
more impressed with his religious obligations, ho became 
more conformed to the practice of his society. His di- 
ary has an entry relating to the change he had effected 
in dress and demeanour, which was made for the pur- 
pose of enabling him, with less embarrassment or in- 
consistency, to live up to the requisitions of his con- 
science. 

He quotes an observation, “ we become Christians 
more speedily by changing that which is within thaii 
that which is without;” and subjoins, that in order to 
enable him to restrain his conduct with less hesitation 
within the bounds of the cross, and feel as though he 
had no plea for appearing to act as a worldly man, he 
had assumed that plainness of stile which he doubtless 
considered as customary and useful aids in the Christian 
warfare. 

In the year 1819, he married Beulah Valentine, who 
was like himself a member of the Friends’ Society. In 
the tender relations which this union produced, he found 
the purest sources of happiness. To his children he 
bore an affection that might be called passionate. We 
^resume to say that the fire of parental love glowed in 
ms breast with redoubled intenseness, perhaps because 
of the habitual restraint under which he was accustomed 
to hold his passions: how lamentable must have seemed 
tbe stroke which divided him in this world from the care 
and watchfulness over his children, which appeared to 
be, for him, the best part of existence. Nevertheless, 


in committing his family, as he did, on his death bed, to 
the providential care of his Maker, he seemed to have 
acquired a calmness and submission that permitted no 
murmuring word to escape his lips, nor allowed of one 
sign of impatience or wilfulncss, to express bis unwil- 
lingness to meet that fate for which he was prepared by 
a blameless life. * 

From the American Medical Review. 

CASE OF A HORNED WOMAN. 

Marlborough, Montgomery Co. (Fa.) 10th July, 1825. 

Ikar Sir — 1 take the liberty of forwarding for your 
perusal the following case of an horned woman, hoping 
that from its very rare occurrence, it may not prove un- 
acceptable. The account may be relied on, as many 
others besides myself have seen her, and a9 she resides 
but five miles distant from this place. 

Mrs. B — , aged about seventy years, the wife of a far- 
mer of Bucks county, of a robust constitution, was af- 
fected four years ago with a very troublesome itching 
over the centre of the parietal bone of the left ride. In 
a short time she perceived a hard tumour of a homy 
structure occupying the place thus affected, which con- 
tinued to increase, so that by the end of twelve months 
it had attained tne length of one inch. Without any 
considerable pain, it has progressed in its growth an inch 
every year, and is at present four inches in length, and 
as thick as one’s little finger. It is not attached to the 
bone, but is evidently an affection of the cuticle, com- 
mencing with a granular hour-glass-shaped tumour of 
three-eighths of an inch in length, from which the horn 
abruptly rises. After growing straight for one inch and 
three quarters, it takes a spiral direction, and has coro- 
) pleted nearly a circular turn and a half horizontally, of 
about the diameter of a quarter dollar piece. In appear- 
ance it so closely resembles the horn of a buck sheep^ 
that was it placed near a real sheep’s horn, it would be 
difficult to distinguish between them. It Is of the same 
colour, a dingy yellow; is as perfectly hard, and has all 
the rings natural to a horn of that animal, tapering also 
as it does, to the end. As it occasions no pain, except 
when a blow compresses its fleshy base between the 
horn and the bone; — as it is perfectly concealed by her 
head dress, and on account of what is of far more mo- 
ment with her, a superstitious belief that it js a judg- 
ment from above, for some of her manifold sins, she re- 
sists all persuasion to have it removed. 

With sentiments of gratitude, I am yours, &c. 

Dr. B. Rush Rhecs. GEO, R. MORTON* 

[The Hon. William Keith, Esq. had been appointed 
Govr. by ye Proprietor wth consent of ye Croum, as the 
Charter required. Mr. Penn Junr. after his father** 
death, had given him a Commissn as Govr. without that 
Consent; K~ith doubted the Propriety 6f acting under 
it, and stated the case to Secry Graggs, who Submitted 
it to the Lds Justice and they to the Lords of Trade and 
Plantations; upon this occasion the following Letter was 
written, and Keith’s Scruples approved.] 

Extract from a I Alter from the Lords Commissioners fir 
Trade and Plantations f dated Whitehall July. 21 st 9 
1719,” and signed , lt J. Chetwynd , Charles Coojt, T. 
Pelham, Martin Bladen, J to the Lords Justices of Eng- 
land. 

“We think it our Duty, upon this Occasion, to acquaint 
your Excellencies, that we have been informed there 
was formerly an agreement made between her late ma- 
jesty and Mr. Penn for this Province, and that Mr. Penn 
did receive part of the money in pursuance of the laid 
agreement; We are not able to judge bow far it may 
suit with the present Condition of his Majesty’s affairs 
to compleat this agreement; but we cannot help think- 
ing, that all occasions should be laid hold on to recover 
at least the Dominion of all the Proprietary Colonies 
into the Hands of the Crown. Records of Council 
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ANNIVERSARY ORATION. 




EXTRACTS OF AN ORATION 
Delivered at the Church in Manayvnk, July 4, 1828, 
by Dr. J. .A. Elki jitoit. 

* • • Let us look back fora moment and compare 

the condition of our country at this time, with what it j 
was twenty years ago. I well remember, at the winter 
fire-side, hearing my father recount the dangers and the 
trials in crossing the Allegheny, and the almost insur- 
mountable difficulties which he and his fellow travellers j 
experienced in 1800, during a western expedition. The 
high and imposing summit of the mountain threatening 
to overwhelm them on one side, and the deep daring 
precipice, which looked down hundreds of feet over 
rocks and sharp ledges of stone, on the other. 

No turnpike which now levels the irregularities of the 
mountain with that of the plain, was known to them at 
that time. 

What were the resources of the farmer who inhabited 
the upper counties along the head waters of the 8us- 

a uehanna? And how appalling were the prospects of 
le husbandman in that quarter, in obtaining a ready 
market for the produce of his soil. 

When the waters of the Schuylkill moaned their use- 
lessness , and those of the Susquehanna knew no attach- 
ment to its sister stream. Now mark the connection; 
one long chain of canalt links together the different 
streams; and the hearts of the people, like their waters, 
sue mingled in peace. 

Of what utility was the discovery of the coal mines at 
Ifauch Chunk, or the endless supply of that valuable 
article of commerce, in the mines of Mount Carbon. Si- 
tuate more than a hundred miles from the place of its 
principal consumption in regard to domestic purposes, 
fiiow was the citizen to be benefitted by the disclosure 
of this important provision of Providence, secreted in 
the bowels of the earth, for the comfort of, and left to 
be developed by, the industry and ingenuity of man- 
kind. The immense quantity of coal which is deposit- j 
ed beneath the surface of the earth is truly astonishing. | 
Applied to the purposes of fuel, the stone coal is con- j 
suming day after day in invaluable quantities; and, so 
great is the store laid up for our use, that there is no 
probability of its being exhausted for ages yet to come. 

Supposing its formation to be owing to the deposition 
of marine animal matter, as is asserted by some, the same 
process must be still going on; and the inmost recesses 
of the present seas, may be receiving the materials of 
fuel, for the inhabitants of new continents in the most 
remote period of the world. 

4 ‘Nature profusely good, with wealth o’erflows. 

And still is pregnant, tbo’ she still bestows.” 

The question is answered by a knowledge of the great 
trade of the Schuylkill canal, and by the facilitated ad- 
vantages of the rail road at Mauch Chunk. 

Look too at the advantages derived in New York as 
well as in this state from canals. Where the forest late- 
ly frowned, now the ploughshare glitters, and the har- 
vests wave in verdant beauty! Where the dark and 
impenetrable ravine affrighted the traveller, the song of 
the husbandman now cheers him on his way! Swamps 
of lonely dreariness are changed to rich and lovely land- 
scapes, and the march of human industry treads gently 
over their surface, and silently proclaims the civilization | 
of the west The howl of the retreating wolf, and the j 
'midnight shriek of the panther, are usurped by the: 
morning song of birds! Such are some of the fruits of | 
internal improvements, by the medium of canals. 

Who is the man among this large collection of peo- 
ple, that credited the prophecy, or would have suppo- 
sed that America twenty years ago, would be able at 
this time to supply her own wants in all the various 
branches of Manufactures? 

Contemplations and prospects like these, elevate the 
feelings, cement the affections, ennoble our national cha- 
racter and create in us a spirit of unusual indusUy, gua- 
ranteeing independence of all foreign countries alike 
honourable and dignifying. 


Our domestic manufactures, our canals, bur rail roads,, 
progressing as they do, and as we do as a nation, backed 
by the powerful dependence of a vast and fertile terri- 
tory, kindles in us a sensation truly republican^ a spirit 
of enterprise and patriotic pride, which holds forth toe- 
hold prospect of triumph and ultimate success. 

We will take for example a brief sketch of our own 
village, analyse the circumstances of what is before us, 
and take a retrospect of the past. 

I am indebted to Mr. Andrew Young, for the follow- 
ing animated description, which was published some 
months ago, containing a list of the Factories in the or- 
der which I shall give them. 

The changes which enterprise and capital are effect*, 
ing in every portion of our countiy, are in many instan- 
ces so rapid, as to appear almost beyond the limits which 
we are accustomed to prescribe to the efforts of human 
labor, and to make us think that the story of the hump 
of Aladdin, by which he managed to erect a palace in 
toe course of toe night, is not so wonderful a matter, as 
we were wont to consider it 

It seems comparatively but a few months since, in our 
favorite ramble along the banks of the Schuylkill, for 
half a dozen miles above toe city, we were accustomed 
to meet with nothing more imposing than a gentleman’s 
country seat, or an occasional farm house. To hear 
nothing save perhaps the heavy sound of a flail, wielded 
by some veteran thresher; or the clamourings of truant 
urchins, as they sported upon the bosom of our placid 
and romantic river. But now five miles from Philadel- 
phia, where calm waters reflected only the stately ches- 
nut or nodding cedar, we have the broad shadow of the. 
cotton factory, and the swift rushing of the water as it 
hurries away from the mill wheel. The whole scene is 
changed. A flourishing and populous village has riseiv 
up suddenly, and where we but lately paused to survey 
the simple beauties of the landscape, the sloping hills, 
the green woods, and the winding river, the eye is ar- 
rested by the less romantic operations of a manufactur- 
ing community, and the ear filled with the noise of teq. 
thousand spindles.” The following is a list of the es- 
tablishments as they were six months ago. 

1st. Richards, Rush, & Co’s cotton factory is the up- 
per mill, has 3,300 spindles, and 60 power looms, manu- 
factures 10,000 yards per week, employs 115 hands. 

2d. Is a grist mill, belonging to Schmick and Gorgas, 
manufactures 300 barrels of flour per week, employs 5 
hands. 

3d. Mr. .Rowland’s mill, for grinding and polishing 
saws; employs 9 hands. 

4th. Mr. C. Hagner’s mill, grinds drugs, cards and* 
spins wool, and fulls doth; employs 20 hands. 

5th. Mr. Darrach’s mill, manufactures wool for hatst 
in one part, and cards and spins worsted in the other 
part; employs 55 hands. 

6th, Mr. Rising’s mill, has 2000 cotton spindles, and» 
30 power looms; employs 75 hands. 

7th. Mr. Brooks’ mill, has 8 power looms in one part, 
manufactures patent wool for beds in the other part;, 
employs 12 hands, (has 400 spindles now in operation. ) 

8th. Mr. McDowell’s mill, manufactures paper in one 
part, and has 1000 cotton spindles in the otfeer part; em- 
ploys 45 hands. 

9th. Borie, Laguerenne, and Keating’s cotton mill,, 
has 4,500 spindles, and 120 power looms, manufketures 
20,000 yards per week; employs 215 hands. 

10th. Mr. Morris’ mill, has 3,364 cotton spindles, em- 
ploys 75 liands. This mill is now conducted by its pre- 
sent owner, Mr. Wagner. 

Making 636 hands employed in toe manual operation* 
of toe mills. 

In addition to the above list, there is now building, 
and will be completed this season — 

1st By Mark Richards, Esq. a rolling mill, and nail 
factory, adjoining the cotton factory. 

2d. By Mr. Ship pen of Philadelphia, three other fac- 
tones, whose use is not at present ascertained. 
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3d. By Mr. Eckstein, a large paper mill, which will 
require 40 hands. 

4th. By Moses Hay, a mill for the manufacturing of 
woollen and worsted goods. 

A friend has politely furnished mie with the following 
‘interesting information : — 

“Capt. John Towers’ was the first mill started on the 
hank — began running November 10th, 1819. 

Mr. Isaac Baird was the first to start manufacturing. 
The first child bom iu this village was Christiana Mar- 
garet Bfcird, born January 23d, 1820. 

The name of Mftnayunk, is intended as the Indian 
name of the river Schuylkill. But on the authority of 
Peter A. Duponceau, Esq., the name ought to be Mana- 
junk; signifying in the Delaware language, daughter of 
rivers— meaning it was one of the (laughters of the river 
Delaware. 

Other buildings of less magnitude are going up in 
‘every direction. Some have it, that a town to be called 
Jacksonville, is in agitation, at the upper end of Mana- 
yunk. 

There is at this time a constant demand for mechanics 
of every description, . and good wages offering for la- 
bourers, by the people of this place. Stone masons 
particularly, mill-wrights, machine-makers, and carpen- 1 
ters, would all find plenty of employment here at this 
time. There is also a demand for hands in the facto- 
ries. The following notice which has appeared in the 
Philadelphia papers, expresses the thriving state in 
which every branch of business is going on: "In addi- 
tion to the great demand which at present exists in the 
interior of the state for labourers to complete the canal 
contracts, we learn from a gentleman well situated to 
judge, that the manufactories in the vicinity of the city 
are m want of hands, 4 mule spinners' and weavers iu 
particular, may make good wages, the former about two 
dollars per day*” '* 

What call be more gratifying to the advocate of na- 
tional independence, and the friend of domestic im- 
provement than to behold an arrangement of factories 
animated by hundreds Of inmates who attend to the ope- 
rations of the machinery. 

This church yet unfinished, is the imposing monu- 
ment of the growing state of religion and morals among 
us. Here the precepts of the gospel are regularly ad- 
ministered. 

I shall doubtles be excused if in this place I call to 
your remembrance, the indefatigable exertions of our 
absent and mutual friend, the Rev. Mr. Van Chef. He 
first consecrated these walls, with the wholesome truths 
of religious instruction. Having in view the welfare of 
his fellow men, he enforced in language not soon to be 
forgotten, the great and unerring principles of religion 
and virtue. To his labours we may deservedly attribute 
the improving state of morality and religion in this place. 
His services will not go unrewarded. The people of 
Manayunk will continue to remember him with feelings 
of love and gratitude. While We unite in the expres- 
sion of universal regret for the necessity of his leaving 
us, we are all eager to acknowledge an exalted and un- 
feigned appreciation of his professional abilities and 
righteousness, as well as an unqualified admiration and 
love for his talents and virtue.-)- 


* The committee consider themselves authorized to 
contradict the publication which speaks of M mule spin- 
ners” making two dollars per day. In the vicinity of 
the city “mule spinners” can make on art average from 
six to nine dollars per week.” 

f We are correctly informed that the Rev. Mr. Sears, 
of Philadelphia, was among the first to establish the 
church. Aided by some of his friends in the city, as 
well as with the co-operation of the people in this quar- 
ter, it has rapidly progressed. 

Mr. Sears officiated in the exercise of the ministry a 
long time before Mr. Van Cleef came to the place. He 
still continues his professional services among us— prayer 


More than half a million of dollars is, invested in the 
manufacturing interest of this place. An average stith 
of ten thousand dollars is paid away every four wefekl 
for labour. The cash is put in immediate circu- 
lation. It comes from the employer to the hands; from 
the hands to the store-keeper, the Dutcher, the baker, 
the taylor, the shoemaker, the truck merchant, and the 
doctor all get their share. A new and vigorous spring 
is given to every thing. 

By a recent census the population of Manayunk 
amounts to thirteen hundred and ninety-four souls. It 
is supposed that two thousand people subsist at this 
time out of the operations and improvements, that are 
going on within the boundaries of Manayunk. The 
whole village is a kind pf theatre, in which hundreds of 
people, composed of different countries, are grouped 
together, and each performs his part. In addition to the 
church, thefe is a school for free and pay scholars of 
both sejes, besides several other seminaries of learn- 
ing.* The “ Roxborough Lodge” constitutes a promi- 
nent part of our local improvements, and may be consi- 
derea a valuable acquisition to the place. In its govern- 
ment, good or4er and harmony, with a remarkable de- 
gree of brotherly affection, characteristic of the frater- 
nity, is found to exist. It is equally respectable with 
other similar institutions. 

To what does Manayunk owe all this rapid and pros- 

erous advancement? Six years ago* in a state of em* 

ryo, and comparative nothingness, no enterprising tra- 
veller sought the shores of the Schuylkill in this direc- 
tion. Now we are becoming the wonder of the old, as 
well as of the new world. Rising up in a remarkable 
manner, we have received the appropriate and highly 
complimentary appellation, of the Manchester of Amer- 
ica. 


meetings and the Sunday school, find in Mr. Sears a faith- 
ful advocate and a zealous friend. What we have said 
of Mr. Van Cleef, may be veiy justly applied to his ac- 
knowledged friend and fellow labourer;- Mr. Sears. 

$ A library has lately commenced among us, and 
promises to be a means of much usefulness and improve- 
ment. It has already received Unanticipated patronage 
and support. — Author. Pen . Gaz. 

JOHN SCOTT'S LEGACY. 

JoHic Scott* Chemist, late of Edinburgh, by his will, 
made in the year 1816* bequeathed the sum of four 
thousand dollars in the funded three per cent, stock of 
the United States, to thd Corporation of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, to the intent, “that the' interest and divi- 
dends to become receivable thereon, should be laid out 
in premiums to be distributed among ingenious men and 
women, who make useful inventions, but no such pre- 
miums to exceed twenty dollars; and that therewith 
shall be given a copper medal with this inscription : * To 
the most deserving .' ” The Select and Common Coun- 
cils, by an ordinance passed November 22d, 1821, in- 
trusted 11 The Philadelphia, Society for promoting Jlgricul- 
ture,” with the distribution of tne aforesaid premiums 
and medals, for the term of five years; and on the 25th 
January, 1827, they renewed the ordinance for a further 
period of seren years. Successive committees of the 
Society were appointed to attend to the business, by 
which the following premiums have been awarded. 

1822. 

I. To Samuel Goodwin, for a Front Door Lock- 
twenty dollars. 

H. To Dr. James Ewing, for a Screw-cock Hydrant— 
a medal and twenty dollan. 

HI. To Coleman Sellers, for a simple and effectual 
Cupping Instrument— a medal and twenty dollars. 

IV. To Thomas Bamitt, for a press to force out the 
unnecessary quantity of tar absorbed by yarn, in the 
manufacture of cordage — a medal and twenty dollars. 

V. To Isaac Conoid, of Lampeter township, Lancaa- 
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ter county, Pennsylvania, for a simple and effectual Bar- 
row to plant Indian corn — a medal and twenty dollars. 

VI. To George Harper, for two Drills, one for pota- 
toes and one for seeds— ten dollnrs. 

VII. To Wm. Shotwell, for an easy garden weeder — 
live dollars. 

VIII. To Robert Welford and James H. Deas, for an 
improved plane with friclionless rollers, for planing 
floors — a medal and twenty dollars. 

IX. To Daniel Neill, for a Vertical Printing Press— a 
medal and twenty dollars. 

X. To James Gardette, dentist, for three mechanical 
improvements in his profession; which are highly com- 
mended in Europe and the United States; and for a 
simple Lever instrument, for the easy and expeditious 
extraction of teeth, and stumps of teeth— a medal and 
twenty dollars. 

XI. To Jonathan Nicholls, of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, for a portable Carriage Spring Seat— a medal and 
twenty dollars. 

XII. l*o John taeer, for a Razor Strop— a medal and 
twenty dollars* ' 

XIIL To Mrs. Frances Jones, for an improvement 
In the apparatus for making patent lint — twenty dollars. 

XIV. To benjamin Freymuth, for a very ingenious 
Chamber Alarm Bell, which can be attached to a watch 
— a medal and five dollars. 

XV. TO John C. Jenckes; of Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, for ait Apparatus to enable persotis with fractured 
limbs to be moved in their positions in bed; without in- 
jury_a medal and twenty dollars. 

J 7 182 7. 

XVI. To Robert Eastman, of Brunswick, Maine, foi* 
an Improved Rotary Saw-machine, for sawing clap 
boards— a medal and twenty dollars. 

XVII. To Joseph Woodhouse, of Otsego county ^ N. 
York, fora Paper-cutting Machine— a medal and twerity 
dollars. 

XVIII. To Abraham Corl, of Pugh town, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, for a Drill for clock irid watch- 
maker’s work — a medal and twenty dollars. 

XIX. To Joel Taylor, of Danbury, Connecticut, for 
an Apparatus for dying Hats — a medal and twenty dol- 

XX. To Daniel Powles, of Baltimore, for a Bedstead 

which can be put up and taken down by any person, 
owing to the peculiar construction of the joints, and is 
proof against insects. . _ „ 

XXI. To Danl. Powles, for a Stirrup, which effectually 
prevents the foot from sticking, in case a person is 
thrown from a horse— a medal and twenty dollars. 

XXII. To James Cooper and Thomas Barnitt, For a 
Hat-finishing Apparatus— a medal and twenty dollars. 

XXni. To the Messrs. Terhoeven, brothers, of Phila- 
delphia county, for an Apparatus which winds the silk 
from the cocoons, and twists and doubles it at one ope- 
ration— a medal and twenty dollars. . 

All the inventions for which premiums have been 
awarded, are in actual use, and highly approved ot. 

The Committee invariably require certificates Ot tde 
originality and utility of the inventions, or improve- 
ments for which claims for premiums have been made: 
and descriptions of them correctly written, and in clear 
language, accompanied by drawings in perspective, and 
in detail when necessary to illustrate them. Models of 
some of the foregoing machines are in possession ot the 
Society, and the operation of most of them have been 
witnessed by the committee. Where the invention is a 
composition of matter, specimens of the mgredients.and 
of the composition of matter sufficient m quantity for the 
purpose of experiment, and to preserve in the cabinet 
of the Society, are required. To these roles of conduct, 
they, during the last year, added the following, for the 
purpose of affording every possible chance of detecting 
any attempt at interference on the part of claimants, 
with the inventions of others, After having satisfied 


themselves of the utility of an invention, and resolve^ 
that it is worthy of a premium, they advertise that in' 
three months it would be awarcjpd, unless satisfactory 
testimony should in the mean time be brought forward to 
prove its want of originality. This regulation, which 
it is believed is altogether novel, it is the intention of the 
Committee to continue,' as constituting th£ best guard 
in their power to adopt against deception. 

The present Committee consist of 

JAMES MEASEy **. D. 

Vice President of the Phil. ids. Soc. 

, ROBERT HARE,‘ M. D. 
Prof. Chem. Univ . Peniu 

. JAMES R0NALD90N, 
President of the FrankHn Institute. 

S. W. CONRAD, < / 
Lecturer on Mineralogy and PaUaif* 
WM. RUNDEL. 

WM. PHILLIPS. 

TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Tli£ corner stone of a new church, to be called 
Tenth Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, was laid on 
Monday last, at the corner of Walnut jmd Twelfth sts. 
An address on the occasion was delivered by the Rev. 
Dr. Green. The site for this terfiple is well chosen* 
and, we are happy to add, that such arrangemeifl^hayp 
been made by the enterprising gentlemen concerned in 
the work, as to secure its immediate erection. 

The whole of the Union Canal Loan 300,000 dollar^, 
was taken at a premium of 4 per cent. 

TO THU PUBLIOi 

QCj*The commencement of a new volume, is a favor- 
able period for those who have not yet subscribed for, 
and who wish to possess, the Register, to furnish us with! 
their names. From an inspection of the volume which 
lias just closed, the plan of the work as weU as the man- 
her in which it has been conducted, may be ascertained. 
And those who are desirous of possessing it from the' 
commencement, may stilt fee furnished, if application be 
soon made, either in numbers, at the original subscrip- 
tion price, or bound, at the additional price of the bind- 
ing. Public libraries may also be supplied with the 
first volume, and the numbers of future Volumes retain- 
ed for them until the close of a volume arid then bound 
and forwarded agreeably to directions. We need fur- 
ther encouragement, ttf enable us to sustain this work,* 
and we hope we shall not be disappointed, in our appeal 
to the public spirit of our citizens, to support and patron- 
ize a publication, expressly devoted to the develope- 
ment of the resources of our state, and to the preserv*-* 
tion of facts and documents relative to its history and 
public improvements. No exertions on our part will be 
spared to render the Register still more entitled to public 

patronage. , 

The printing of the Index being not entirely finished,* 
its delivery must be delayed until early in the next week. 


Printed every Saturday morning by WiMiam F. Ged- 
des. No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence. No. 51 Filbert street, subsenp- 
fions will be thankfully received- Pnce five dollar* per 
annum— payable in six month* after the commencement 
Of publication— and annually, thereafter, by subscriber* 
resident in or near the city— or where there is an agent/ 
Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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MINERALOGICAL NOTICES. 

In the absence of a complete geological description 
flf the State, which we hope soon to see accomplished? 
tile only method which at present suggests itself to us, 
to obtain a knowledge of the various mineral treasures 
which so large a section of country must contain, is to 
^collect the information, already possessed, from the va- 
rious publications and numerous individuals who have 
turned their attention to the interesting and useful study 
of mineralogy. As a commencement on this subject, 
we publish from the second part of vol. 1. of the Jour- 
nal of the Academy of Natural Sciences, (a work per- 
haps better known, in Europe than in this city where it 
is published) “an account of the minerals at present 
(1818) known to exist in the vicinity of Philadelphia 
by Isaac Lea.” Since that account was published, ma* 
ny additions have no doubt been made to the catalogue* 
for the completion of which, we must appeal to some of 
our scientific friends. 

It is desirable that a cabinet be, somewhere formed, 
in which a complete collection shall exist, of all the mi- 
nerals found in the State? and we know of no place so 
suitable for this purpose as Harrisburg, the seat of gov- 
ernment? and it ought to be a STATE CABINET — 
established by the legislature; a suitable scientific per- 
son should have the' care of it, and as far as opportunity 
offers, devote a portion of his time to visiting the differ- 
ent sections of the State and collecting specimens and 
other information, which may in time be very useful in 
forming a geological map of the State. The great 
number of persons now employed on the different ca- 
bals and other public works? and the various sections of 
the country, which in the prosecution of those works 
are explored, afford facilities to the legislature, for com- 
mencing a cabinet of which advantage should be taken, 
by enlisting the services of the engineers and of others 
employed, requesting or requiring them to pay atten- 
tion to the subject, and forward to the cabinet whatever 
may be found worthy of preservation. Large contribu- 
tions would no doubt be made by the citizens generally. 
Each county also might with advantage possess a county 
cabinet for the preservation of objects found within its 
bounds, which being within a short distance of every 
man's home, would enlist his feeling's and interests in its 
favor, and the county would soon become thoroughly 
investigated. In our last volume, we furnished some 
account of an institution, established for this purpose in 
West Chester, whose example ia worthy of imitation by 
other counties. In this city, the Academy of Natural 
Science, (whose journal we have noticed above) has 
existed for seyeral years, and though not appreciated 


here as highly as it merits* is probably as well known in 
Europe, and has done as much, if not more, by its jour- 
nal, to elevate the scientific character of our country 
abroad, as any other institution in the United States. In 
the various departments of natural science, it possesses 
a most extensive and valuable library. Its museum, is 
scientifically arranged, and its members are extremely 
devoted to the interests of the institution and of science. 
The building erected for the Swcdenborgian congrega- 
tion, was a few years since purchased by the academy, 
and fitted up for the reception of its library and museum, 
and we know of few objects in the city more worthy of 
a visit from strangers than this institution. At all meet- 
ings excepting on one evening of each month strangers 
may be present, when introduced by a member. 

As a depository for the natural productions of the 
county, we would therefore recommend this institution. 
We have no doubt the Academy would gladly set apart 
a portion of their room for this special object, and ren- 
der any assistance in the examination of the county, in 
their power. 

It is a reflection upon the scientific character of our 
country, that we have no national museum or institute 
at the seat of government, similar to those which reflect 
so much credit on some of the European governments, 
and contribute so much to the amusement and instruc- 
tion of strangers. The means for such an establishment 
are ample. The various public officers through the 
United States and those visiting foreign countries, might 
in a very short time, by their se rvices and contributions, 
render such an institution very respectable and usefiil, 
especially if public lecturers were appointed at the ex- 
pense of the government to instruct and enlighten those 
who would no doubt resort to Washington for the pur- 
pose of attending the lectures. 

In the course of debate on the question of admitting 
iron free of du*y for the use of rail roads? it was stated, 
that a sufficient quantity could not be produced in the 
United States for the purpose, within the time required. 
We would be glad to know the quantity which may be 
produced annually in this state, and we solicit informa* 
tion, from those engaged in the manufacture of iron or 
who live in the neighbourhood of iron works, respect- 
ing the quantity of different kinds manufactured, the 
name of the works or owners? the mines from which 
the ore is obtained? the number of persons engaged in 
this business; the prices at the works, &c. &c. and we 
will at some future period, furnish in this work as com- 
plete a list as we can obtain. The editors of newxp* 
pars throughout the state, would assist much by pub- 
lishing this request in their papers and such information 
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M they possess respecting the works in their neighbor- 
hood and forwarding the paper containing it, to the edi- 
tor of the Register of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. 

Jn Account of the Minerals at present known to exist in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia . Bx Isaac Lea. 
METALS. 

Jltue Carbonate of Copper . Cuivre carbonate bleu. H. 

This mineral occurs in minute crystals, and in very 
feinall quantities, of a Beautiful dark blue colour, at the 
fnines on Perkiomen creek, about twenty-two miles 
north of the city. It is found in veins; with lead and 
zinc, in the old red sandstone formation. 

Green Carbonate of Copper. Cuivre carbonate vert. H. 
Malachite. W. 

Occurs both radiated and botryoidal of an emerald 
green colour. Locality and geognosy same as the last 
species. 

Red Oxide of Copper. Cuivre oxidule. H. Ruby Cop - 
per. W. 

Beautiful capillary crystals, translucent and of a bright 
red colour, have been lately discovered by Messrs. J. 
Lukens and B. Say, at the same place with the two for- 
mer specimens. 

Copper Pyrites . Cuivre pyritcaux. H. Yellow Copper. 
Aiken. 

It occurs in amorphous masses, of a brass yellow co- 
lour and often externally iridescent, at Perkiomen, and j 
on Chester creek, near a saw mill, three miles west of 
Chester, in Delaware county. At the latter ptyce it ex- 
ists in quartz, accompanied with sulphuret of molyb- 
dena. . 

Magnetic SulphuYet of Iron. Fer sulphure fern fere. H. 

fiii* mineral occurs amorphous, in the hornblende 
rocks near the engine at Morris hill, and in small quan- 
tities. 

Magnetic Oxide of Iron. Fer oxidule. H. Magnetic 
Iron Ore. W. 

We find this on the Schuylkill in small quantities, of 
a dark iron black, and possessing a slight metallic ap- 
pearance. It is strongly attracted hy the magnet A 
variety, known by the name of octaedral iron, should 
be mentioned here. It is ciystalized in regular octaed- 
rons from one sixteenth to one half of an inch in diame- 
ter. Some of these crystals divided parallel to either 
face, and transposed or partly turned round, form ma- 
de* of triangular formed tables, with their three sides 
bevelled, each end being replaced with two faces in- 
clined towards each other. It occurs in large quantities 
in the talc rocks of Chestriuthill, immediately on the 
Wichicbh creek, eastern sider, ten miles from the city. 
Sulphuret of Iron. Iron Pyrites. W. Fer sulphure. H. 

In our hornblende rocks we find this mineral, gene- 
rally disseminated, but sometimes in the form of cijbes. 
It occurs also, at the mine near Chester, and at Perkio- 
men lead mines, crystallized in various forms, and fre- 
quently tarnished so as to present the appearance of 
other metals. 

Brown Oxide of Iron. Hematite. W. Far oxide Hema- 
tite. H. 

This species of iron ore is found at tipper Dublin, 
about fifteen miles north of the city. It frequently oc- 
curs in geodes, the interior' sides of which are perfectly 
black, and of a botryoidal, mammillary or corralloidal 
form: sometimes the cavity contains sand. Its construc- 
tion proves it to be concretion. Some specimens have 
also been found on the Schuylkill. 

Scaly red Oxide of Iron. Red Iron Froth. W. Fer oligis- 
te hisant. H. 

At the lead mines on the Perkiomen we find fine spe- 
cimens of this mineral. It occurs there in scaly parti- 
’cles of a nearly cherry red colour; soft to the touch, 
and soils- It is taken out of the vein with the lead, ge- 
nerally incrusting some other mineral. 


Foliated Iron Ore. 

The iron ore known by this name here, Frequently 
occurs in quartz rocks? seldom thicker than the eighih 
of an inch, and appears to be a black oxide of iron. 

It is found at Chcstnuthill and on the Wichicon. 

Jaspery Iron Ore. 

It occurs massive, in considerable quantities, in the 
road hear Springmills. Its fracture is flat conchoidal, 
colour brownish. 

Argillaceous Iron Ore. 

This species occurs in large quantities near Burling- 
ton. Its colour is yellowish brown, and earthy, being 
entirely loose. It is valued Here highly as an ore, ana 
carried to the lower part of the state, where other ores 
are plenty. 

Bog Iron Ore. 

This species of ore is round abundantly in New Jersey, 
where it is wrought in great quantities. 

Hydrat of Iron. Blue Iron earth. W. Fer Phosphate. H. 

This mineral occurs crystallized and massive, and in 
considerable quantities, near Imleytown, N. J. The 
crystals are translucent, and have a laminated and radia- 
ted appearance. Colour, dark blue. Before the blow- 
pipe it becomes brownish, prior to its being heated to 
redness, but boils up when perfectly so, the bead pre- 
senting a metallic appearance, and is slightly magnetic. 
With borax it forms a yellowish brown glass. It is fre- 
quently attached to organic remains. The massive or 
earthy variety, is said to occur in pieces of thirty pounds 
weight at Allentown, N. J. When first exposed to the 
atmosphere, it presents a white appearance, btit soon 
changes to a fine sky blue. It is affected by the blow 
pipe as the crystallised. Professor Cooper has lately 
proved this to be a hydrat, and not a phosphat of iron. 
Its solutions in nitric acid, do not precipitate the solu- 
tions of lead. 

Arsenical Iron. Arsenical Pyrites. W. Mareasiie . K. 
Per arsenical. H. 

A piece of this mineral of nearly two pounds weight, 
was given me by a person on Perkiomen, who inform- 
ed me it was found in the neighbourhood. . Colour, yel- 
lowish white, fracture uneven. When subjected to the 
blow pipe, the arsenic was volatilized in a white vapouf, 
giving out a strong alliaceous odour. 

Chromate of Iron. Fer Chromate. H. 

This combination of chromic acid with iroi^ is fount! 
in the talc rocks of Chestnuthill, where it is generally 
accompanied with small fibres of asbestos. Colour, ra- 
ther darker than steel grey. Some of the more impure 
varieties give a singular appearance to the rocks there. 
They present dark spots from one quarter to three or 
four inches, disseminated throughout. It is also found 
in a very pure state in steatite roci, on Lewis's farm, 
near the West Chester road, about ten miles from the 
city, and near the Lancaster turnpike,* about the same 
distance. From the two last localities it is used in the 
arts here. 

Sulphuret of Lead. Galena. Aiken. Lead Glance. W. 
Plornb sulphure. H. 

A considerable quantity of this species of lead ore 
has lately been taken up, by Mr. Wetherill, at the mines 
on Perkiomen. It occurs generally cubic, sometimes 
steel grained. A few specimens were found by Messrs. 
J. Lukens and B. Say, presenting a cube with the solid 
angles truncated, forming a triangular facet. It occurs 
here with barytes, quartz, phosphate, carbonate and mo- 
lybdate of lead, and red iron froth. This vein is in the 
old red sandstone formation, and direction nearly north 
east and south west, forming a line with the mines near 
New Hope, Branswick, and Schuyler's copper mine. 
Carbonate of Lead. White Lead Ore . W. Plornb carbo- 
nate. H. 

This mineral is frequently found accompanying the 
last mentioned one, at the same place, genersily crys- 
tallized in various forms, and presenting beautiful spe- 
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cimens. It is transparent, and more resinous than quartz. 

A substance which I believe to be the black carbonate 
of lead is also found at this mine. 

Sulphate of Lead. Natural Lead Vitriol W. Plomb 
Sulphate. H. 

Lately this variety of lead has been found by Mr. Lu- 
kens, at Perkiomen, but not in any considerable quanti- 
ties, and generally connected with quartz, or some of 
the salts of lead* It much resembles the carbonate in 
translucency, but is distinguishable by its insolubility in 
qitric acid. 

Molybdate of Lead. Yellow Lead Ore. W. Plomb Molyb- 
date. H. 

This beautiful salt of lead is found, though rarely, at 
Perkiomen. It occurs in small yellow waxy crystals, 
generally in the interstices of quartz, or connected with 
the other lead ores. It was first discovered by Mr. Z. 
Collins. 

Phosphate of Lead. Broum and Green Lead Ore. W. 

Plomb Phosphate. H. 

Locality same as the other salts of lead, where it oc- 
curs in beautiful pale green coloured crystals, and in- 
crustations. 

Sulphuret of Zinc. Blende. W. Zinc sufphure . H. 

This mineral occurs in considerable quantities, at the 
mines on Perkiomen creek, of the yellow, brown, and 
black varieties, generally massive, but sometimes crys- 
tallized. Its fracture has a strong resinite aspect. It is 
associated with barytes, and the vein is nearly six inches 
in thickness. 

Sulphuret of Molybdena. Molybdena. W. Molybdena 
sulphure. H. 

On Chester creek, three miles from the town of Ches- 
ter, and about seventeen south of the city, this metal 
occurs in considerable quantities, in granite. The spe- 
cimens from this place, exhibit the usual characters of 
molybdena, being of a light lead grey, and bright metal- 
lic lustre. Its structure is lamellar, and it marks, with 
mqch softness, upon paper. It is said to occur here 
crystallized, but I have never witnessed it. Sulphuret 
of iron and phosphat of lime accompany it 

Bed Oxide of Titanium . Butile. W. Titane Oxide. H. 

In the granular limestone of London grove, Chester 
county, particularly on the property of Mr. John Jack- 
son, this mineral occurs crystallized in prisms, genicula- 
ted, in angular and broken pieces, and rolled. Colour, 
generally that of blood red to brown. 

SiUco calcareous Oxide of Titanium. RutiUte. W. 

Titane siUceo calcaire. H- / 

, Mr. Vanuxem and myself, about eighteen months 
since, discovered this species, imbedded in the horn- 
blende rocks of the quarry at the end of the canal road. 
Some specimens are finely crystallized in very low oc- i 
taedrons, nearly an inch over, with the obtuse angles 
truncated. Colour, a dull waxy yellow. Mr. S. Con- 
rad had some years previous, observed it in small quan- 
tities, at the falls of SchuylkiH. ' 

EARTHY MINERALS. 

Zircon. Zlrkon. W. Zircon. H. 

This mineral exists in several places of our neighbor- 
hood. It was first discovered at the falls of the Dela- 
ware at Trenton, about twenty yards above the eastern 
abutment of the bridge, in gneiss, by Mr. S. Conrad. 
Crystals, generally small four-sided prisms, of a dark 
brownish red, imbedded in pale blue quartz, and green- 
ish feldspar Another locality of this mineral was dis- 
^? ver *d by Mr. Vanuxem and myself, about two years 
since, on the Brandywine, eastern side, about two miles 
beyond Westchester, on the opposite side of the creek 
from James JcfFeris’s farm. It is there found in pieces 
of blue quartz in the road. Mr. Lukens has also found 
it lately, about fifteen miles on the York road. Within 
a few wee^s, Mr. A. K. Jessup has found it to occur on 


the Schuylkill, about ten miles from the city, in a rock 
similar to that of Trenton. 

Pistazite . Epidote. H. 

Ptstazite, both massive and ciystallized, was found by 
Mr. Vanuxem and myself, in a large piece of quartz, 
about one fourth of a mile above the upper bridge on 
the Schuylkill, western side, and nearly one hundred 
yards from the river. It did not appear to be exactly in 
place, as it was found on a pile of other stones. Colour, 
yellowish olive. Form hexaedral prism with diedral 
summits. 

Zoizite . Epidote. H. 

Zoizite occurs in the hornblende rocks of the quarry, 
end of canal road, in acicular crystals and fasicukted. 
sometimes associated with zeolite, and rutilite. Colour, 
greyish, and has a slight pearly lustre. 

Melanite. 

Mr. C. Wister is mentioned by Cleveland as having 
found this mineral, imbedded in gneiss, back of Ger- 
mantown, six miles from the city. Form, a double do- 
decaedron with trapezoidal faces. Colour, velvet black. 
I do not believe this to be the melanite of European 
mineralogists, but a fine specimen of the common trape- 
zoidal garnet Werner says, melanite occurs in the 
newest fleetz trap formation . 

Garnet. Grenat. H. 

Some beautiful specimens of the variety of garnet 
called pyrope, occur at Mr. Wilcox’s paper mill, about 
one mile from Concord, Chester county. Colour, a fine 
dark red, and when polished makes a fine stone of lux- 
ury. 

Common Garnet . 

Very large quantities of this variety, occur in the pri- 
mitive formation of our vicinity, more particularly so in 
the mica slate on the Schuylkill. 

The best specimens, of the dpdecaedron with rhom- 
boidal faces, are found on the Wichicon creek, about nine 
miles from the city. The prismatic gurnet is also found 
near the same place. 

The dodecaedron, truncated on all its edges, occurs 
on the eastern side of the same creek, on the top of a 
hill, about half a mile above its confluence with the 
Schuylkill. A very fine large specimen, now in posses- 
sion of Mr. S. Morton, measuring about five inches in 
diameter, was found in digging a well at Barrenhill meet- 
ing house, twelve miles from the city. 

The trapezoidal garnet, with twenty-four faces, oc- 
curs remarkably perfect, of a very deep red colour, in 
the mica shist, about one and a half miles above the 
falls of Schuylkill, where the lock is now forming. 
Some of those taken to Paris by Mr. Vanuxem, are highly 
prized by Hauy, as beautifully illustrating the theoiy of 
decrements. 

Manganesian Garnet. Grenat Manganesie . Brogt. 

This mineral has lately been discovered by Mr. Jes- 
sup, one fourth of a mile west of the Ridge Road, and 
about nine miles from the city. Colour, brownish red. 
It has only been discovered massive. 

Staurotide. Siauro&th. W. Staurotide. H. 

On the Wichicon, 'about eight miles from the city, 
a large, 6teep, and uncultivated lull, formed by almost 
perpendicular gneiss rocks on its eastern side, contains 
a large quantity of this mineral, ip single crystals of a 
dark reddish brown colour, and resinite appearance. 
Form a hexagonal prism, terminated by diedral summits. 
It is associated here with dodecaedral garnets and small 
quantities of cyanite. It was first observed here by Mr. 
Godon. 

Beryl Edler Beril W. 

This mineral is found on Mr. C. Peale’s farm, near. 
Germantown. Colour, yellowish green. I have lately 
found some specimens of it, in a quarry of gneiss be- 
longingto judge Peters, about three hundred yards 
above the upper bridge, on the west side of Schuylkill. 
Colour of one part, yellowish, of another, green, and 
puts on more the appearance of emerald. 
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Tourmalin. Schorl. W. 7’ourmalin. H. 

In most of the granite and gneiss rocks of our neigh- 
bourhood, we find tourmalin, generally crystallized in 
long prisms, singly ancl in bunches, sometimes, but rare- 
Sr. terminated with three or more faces, and always 
black. More particularly we find it, at judge Peters* 
quarry, and Sheridan’s quarry, near the upper bridge, as 
well as on the opposite side of the Schuylkill. The 
{finest specimens have been found eight miles on West 
Chester road. 

The brown tourmalin, has been found at London grove 
In carbonate of lime. 

Quartz. Berg Kristal. W. 

This mineral exists in large quantities, and in differ- 
ent forms around us. 

Amethyst quartz, of a beautiful violet blue, and gra- 
dation to a light blossom colour, is found occasionally in 
Chester and Delaware counties. 

Blue quartz, amorphous, is found on the Brandywine, 
two miles west of Westchester, and contains zircon. 

Smoky quartz, is found finely crystallized, on the 
Brandywine, in Chester county. 

limpid quartz, occurs in large quantities, crystallized, 
generally aggregated, showing only their pyramids, at 
Ferkiomen and Norristown. 

Quartz arenaceous, we lmvd in large quantities on the 
shores of our .rivers, and in the sand and gravel hills 
west of the city. 

ffomstone. Homstein. W. Quartz agathe grossier . H. 

This mineral occurs in the gravel hills near the Schuyl- 
kill, in small pieces and of a fine texture. On the 
Easton road, about ten miles and a half from the city, it 
occurs in large quantities, in place, of a greyish white 
colour, massive and of a dull splintery fracture. On 
the road to Springmills, about two hundred yards be- 
yond Barrenhill meeting house, immediately at the cross 
roads, is found & rock much resembling coarse horn- 
stone. Where it has been exposed to the atmosphere, 
it separates generally into four-sided prisms, with two 
acute and two obtuse angles, of an inch or two in dia- 
meter and five or six long, the ends are broken at right 
angles with the prism. 

Flint. Quartz agathe pyromaque. H. Fuerstein . W. 

We find this mineral only in rolled pieces in this vi- 
cinity. It exists in the gravel hills near the Schuylkill, 
and is also found on the shores of the Delaware, of a 
black colour, containing the remains of a small zoophyte 
of a globose appearance. Found near the Delaware 
above Bristol, enclosing terebratula. 

Chalcedony* Quartz agathe chatoyant. H. Kalzedon. W. 

Many beautiful specimens of chalcedony, were found 
by Mr. Vanuxem and myself, on the Westchester road, 
between the sixteenth and seventeenth milestones. It 
is associated with quartz in decomposed serpentine. 
Colour, bluish milky white, covered with rich, yellow, 
drusy, quartz crystals. It sometimes contains arboriza- 
tions, of a hair brown colour, supposed to be conferv*. 
Mr. Conrad has also found it between Springfield and 
Concord. 

Basanite. Lydian Stone. W. 

This variety of silicious slate, is found in rolled pieces 
at the falls of the Delaware at Trenton, of a dark blue- 
ish black colour. It evidently has been brought by the 
water, from the grawacke and transition limestone for- 
mation, in the neighbourhood of Easton, about fifty miles 
above. 

Argillite. Jlrgile schisteuse tabulaire. H. 

Clay slate occurs on the Norristown road, about six- 
teen miles from the city, of & blueish grey colour. It 
does not appear to be sufficiently perfect there, to be 
made use of. 

Zeolite. Zeollth. W. Stilbite. H. 

In the hornblende quarry, at the end of the canal 
road, about four miles from the city, this mineral occurs 
radiated and incrusting the rocks, of a white colour. It 
ia also found there in crystals, though not very perfect I 
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Jasper. Quartz Jaspe rouge. H. 

“Jasper of various colours and fine texture, is found in 
angular and broken pieces, on the shores of the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill, some of which have cbalcedonic 
veins through them. It occurs in place of a rough yel- 
low colour, about one mile on this side of Springmills, 
immediately in the road, in considerable blocks, and 
contains a small portion of chalcedony and drusy quartz. 

Feldspar. Feldspath. H. W. 

The granite and gneiss rocks of our neighbourhood 
are, in a great measure, composed of this mineral. A 
few fine specimens, well crystallized, were found by 
Mr. Vanuxem and myself, at judge Peters’s quarry, 
about one quarter of a mile above the upper bridge, in 
ten-sided prisms, with diedral summits, and one speci- 
men hemitrope. About a mile up the canal road, on 
the eastern side, is found a beautiful white variety, asso- 
ciated with crystallized mica and phosphate of lime. 

Adularia. 

This 'variety of Feldspar, occurs in the hornblende 
rocks, of the quarry, end of canal road. Some speci- 
mens are distinctly crystallized. 

Besintegrated Feldspar. Kaolin . 

Feldspar in a state of decomposition exists on the ca- 
nal road, and on Mill creek, near the Baltimore turn- 
pike, and in large quantities about three miles west of 
Chester, near the creek. 

Clay. 

Nature has abundantly supplied us with this substance* 
so useful to the manufacturers of porcelain. The nu- 
merous kilns for the burning of bricks, sufficiently point 
out the situation where it is most plentiful. A more 
pure variety of clay, is found on the Delaware below 
Bordentou n, and thence to New Castle. Large quan- 
tities are taken in wagons to Pittsburg, a distance of 
more than three hundred miles, used by glass blowers, 
for making pots. Variegated clay is also found near 
Bordentown. 

Mica. Glimmer. W. 

This occurs exceedingly abundant in the primitive 
formation of our neighbourhood. We find it in hexae- 
dral prisms and tabulated, on the Schuylkill, near Ger- 
mantown, and on the Wilmington road near the Wood- 
lands, where 1 have found hexaedral crystals of black 
mica, circumscribed by those of a light brown, forming 
curious specimens. The largest plates I have seen, of 
this vicinity; were found by Mr. Vanuxem and myself 
about fifty yards east of the canal road, just beyond the 
house of Mr. Caspar Morris. The plates are 6ix inches 
over; and the hexagonal form of crystallization is beau- 
tifully illustrated by the arrangement of lines, of a dark 
metallic colouring matter, either iron or manganese. 
Green mica is found at Chestnuthill, near the Wichicon, 
where it is probably coloured by chrome; also near 
Chester. Mica very largely enters into the composition 
of our granite, gneiss, and mica slate rocks. 

Chlorite. Talc Chlorite. H. Chlorit. W. 

Chlorite of a dark green colour, and in fine particles* 
is found with quartz at Willowgrove; and laminated* 
near the soapstone quarry on the east side of Schuylkill. 
Dr. Seybert says, near the Warwick iron works in 
Qhester county, and in Montgomery county near die 
Sicily lkill, but I regard the latter rather as a talc rock. 
Hornblende. Gemeiner Homblend. W. Amphibok. H. 

Large masses of hornblende rock exist on the Schuyl- 
kill, about two hundred yards above the engine house* 
and about two miles again above that. It is pretty well 
crystallized, in a bladcd and acicular form, on the canal 
road. 

Lithomarge. Sleinmark. W. Argils Lilhomarge. H, 

Cleveland says, that this mineral occurs in Montgo* 
mery county, but does not particularize the spot . 

Steatite. Spcckstein. W. Tale Steatite. H. 

Steatite is found in considerable quantities, about ten 
miles up the Schuylkill, where, with the connection of 
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laic, it forms the soapstone rock, which is much used in 
the city. 

Serpentine. Gemeiner Serpentine. W. Roche Serpen - 
tineuse. H. 

Netr Westchester this mineral occurs very abundant- 
ly, and is used for common building stone. Colour, 
from light to dark green . It also occurs in Montgomery 
county. 

Tale. Gemeiner Tale. W. Talc hexagonal et laminaire. H. 

Talc forms a considerable portion of the rocks known 
by the name of Soapstone, on the Schuylkill, about ten 
miles. It does not occur here crystallized, but lamina- 
ted and compact, of a greenish grey colour. Some 
specimens from this quarry, are of a rich green colour, 
semitransparent, and generally connected with bitter 
spar, or the magnesian rhomboidal carbonate of lime. 

Asbestus. Asbeste. H. Asbest W. 

Fibrous asbestus is found in the serpentine rocks about 
one mile north of Westchester, and in many other places 
in Chester and Montgomery counties. It occurs also in 
very delicate fibres on quartz crystallized, in the horn- 
blende quarry, end of canal road. 

Mountain Cork. Bergkork. W. Asbeste tresse. H. 

It occurs at London grove, on the property of John 
Jackson, in granular white limestone. It is white, and 
when the pieces are considerably thicker than paper, 
spongy. 

Cyanite, Kyanit. W. Duthene. H. Sappare Sau. 

This very beautiful and interesting mineral, occurs 
crystallized in the gneiss rocks on Springfield road, 
about two hundred yards from Darby bridge. Colour 
varies from a very light to a dark Prussian blue. It is 
generally darkest in a longitudinal line along the middle 
of the crystal, which is for the most part an elongated 
table. At the eleventh mile stone on the Wilmington 
road, it is found more abundant, but less pure; crystals 
erally detached and almost black. On the road to 
Lazaretto it occurs blue; also about eight miles up 
the Schuylkill. On the Wicliicon, about four miles 
from its mouth, associated with staurotide and garnets, 
in micaceous schistus; but in small quantities. It was 
first observed by Mr. S. Elliott in this vicinity. 

Actynolite. Variety of Jlmphibole. H. Strahlstein. W. 

On the Wichicon, about ten miles from the city, op- 
posite to a large mill, half a mile below the bridge, ac- 
tynolite is found in acicular crystals, of a green colour, 
imbedded in soapstone rock. Mr. Conrad found it in 
large masses at Concdrd, Chester county. 

Tremolite. Trcmolith. W. Variety of Amphibole. H 

I have seen this but in one place in the neighbourhood 
of this city, viz : at London grove. It here exists in consi- 
derable quantities, in the limestone quarries of Mr. John 
Jackson, both bladed and fibrous, of a beautiful white. 
In some instances the fibres are so minute, as to render 
it almost compact 

Carbonate of Lime. Chaux Carbonatce . H, KaUcstein. 

W. 

The limestone of our vicinity does not present much 
variety. It exists in distinct rhombic crystals at London 
grove, and in White’s soapstone quarry with talc, afford- 
ing fine specimens. Granular limestone occurs in large 
quantities, about twelve mile9 on the Reading road, 
beautifully white, and is much used for the embellish- 
ment of tile buildings of the city. This variety exists 
also at London grove, and on the western side of Schuyl- 
kill about twelve miles, of a fine black, and clouded. 
Compact limestone occurs in very large quantities, from 
* north to a south west direction, at the distance of ten 
to twenty miles. 

Merle. Jlrgile calcarifere. H. Mergtl. W. # 

In New Jersey we have two varieties of marl. 

Indurated grey marl, with small shining specks, oc- 
curs at Croswick’s, near Bordentown, and contains or- 
ganic remains. 


Earthy marl occurs in many places, and in great quan- 
tities, in different parts of New Jersey, more particularly 
at Woodbury and at Haddonfield, ten miles from the 
city. At Burlington, Allentown, and Emleytown, va- 
rious organic remains are found imbedded in it. 

Phosphate of Lime. Spargektein. W. Chaux phosphates. 

H. 

The crystallized variety of this mineral, is found in 
most of the granite rocks about us, particularly on the 
canal ro:-i and near Hamiltonville. 

The massive variety was found by Mr. Vanuxem and 
myself, on the Baltimore turnpike, one mile from the 
bridge. 

Fhiatt of Lime. Chaux Jhatee. H. Fluor Spar. W. 

Mr. Vanuxem proved a mineral to be fluate of lime, 
which was given him by Mr. Hagner, about two years 
since, from the quarry of gneiss at the falls of Schuyl- 
kill. Colour, violet blue. No determinate crystalliza- 
tion. 

Sulphate of Barytes. Baryte., W. Baryte Sulphatee. 

H. 

This mineral is found in considerable quantities at the 
lead mines at Perkiomen, both compact, and crystalli- 
zed in a crested form, of a white colour, sometimes tar- 
nished by iron either yellow or black, forming fine spe- 
cimens. It is associated with lead, quartz and iron. 
About three miles west of Newhope, it occurs in consi- 
derable quantities, compact and crystallized, in the old 
fed sandstone formation, with a small quantity of cop- 
per. 

COMBUSTIBLES. 

Amber. Succin. H. 

Amber has been found in sm^ll quantities at Croswicks 
creek, about one mile from Bordentown; and on the 
Delaware, at Whitehill; in both places with pyrites and 
carbonised wood. Cleveland says, it also occurs near 
Woodbury, in large plates in a bed of marl; and at 
Camden, opposite the city, where a large piece had 
been found in a stratum of gravel. 

Bituminous Wood. 

This substance is sometimes found in the marl of New 
Jersey. Some specimens have been brought from Wood- 
bury, black, and of a perfectly ligneous texture. It 
bums rapidly, and gives out a strong, disagreeable 
smell. It occurs also at Croswicks creek. 

I beg leave to add, that there are several minerals 
found lately in this vicinity, the characters of which are 
not sufficiently determined to be admitted into this pa- 
per. 

THE WEST END OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

From a gentleman just returned from a tour to the 
West, we have received the following notes on the ad- 
vantages possessed by that section of country. 

No part of the United States possesses so many natural 
resources, or combines so many advantages, as the west 
end of this state; and as soon as the canals and rail roads, 
now constructing, are finished, these resources will be 
developed, and this district of country will take the rank 
to which they entitle her. Were I called upon consci- 
entiously to point out a district in the United States pre- 
eminently calculated to favour mechanical labour and 
manufactories, I would set one foot of the compass in 
Pittsburgh, and describe a circle around it, whose radius 
would be 100 miles — and point to it with a confidence 
that forbids error. What are the advantages that would 
be so emphatically embraced? I answer. Coal, Iron, 
Salt, Lumber, Fertility, Healthfulness, Climate, facility 
of intercourse with the Atlantic, the Ohio Valley, and 
the Lakes, a hardy Population with industrious habits, 
and already in possession of much skill. 

Let us speak of each of these in their turn. 

No country has succeeded in the heavy operations of 
machinery, and the whole routine at manufactures 
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without coal and iron. I take them together. They are 
inseparable aids. Without them, England would not 
have half the wealth that so pre-eminently distinguishes 
her. Thqy are the basis of her most lucrative opera- 
tions. Her artists have repaired to these regions and 
taken root, and thence diffused wealth and prosperity. 
The cotton, woollen, and porcelain, and a thousand 
other branches of manufacture, owe their unrivalled 
growth to these invaluable materials, and have planted 
themselves along side of them in many large and 
wealthy cities. In England, the coal and iron were in 
the barren and mountainous districts, and it cost her 
much time and wealth to make good canals and rail- 
ways to them, and to introduce an agriculture a^pjipd 
them adequate to their supply. In east Pennsylv&pia 
we boast much of our anthracite coal, but it also is inac- 
cessible except at great cost, and the region around it 
too sterile to afford a cheap and ready supply of provi- 
sions for large operations: hence the effort is to brin 
down the coal to the more fertile plains of the Schuy 
kill and Delaware, and there employ it The cost, how- 
ever, becomes so increased, from five to eight dollars a 
ton, that it enters too deeply into the cost of the articles 
based upon it. Now look to the district we speak of , — 
the reverse is the fact. As soon as you descend from the 
Allegheny mountain on the route of the Pennsylvania 
Cansu within the Connemaugh valley, you disturb co^l 
in every hill. Every half mile section of canal unco- 
vers this valuable article; the same is true of the route 
of the Baltimore Rail Road. This is the case as far 
down the Ohio river as Wheeling, and up the Beaver 
line of the canal. The whole area above described 
abounds in it; eveiy hill rests upon horizontal strata of 
coal — the mouths of the pits above the valleys — no deep 
mining, choak damps, or gaseous explosions — the cart 
drives into the hill and brings out the coal — if you own 
the land the quarrying is 14 cents a ton, and 28 cents if 
you do not own the mine, unless you are near some town, 
when you will give from 3 to 4 cents a bushel, or one 
dollar a ton. So universal is the coal, that in buying 
land you do not ask the question, “has it coal,” nor 
does the value enter at all into the price of the land, You 
get good land at 5 or 8 dollars an acre, with plenty of 
coal on it; one hand quarries and wheels out 180 bushels 
a day at 50 cents wages. The Pennsylvania Canal will 
present a line of 200 miles within this district — the Bal- 
timore Rail Road 100 miles— and the Ohio river 100 
miles — in all 400 miles; which may be literally lined 
With manufacturing villages, each leaning against its 
own coal mine — deriving iron, lumber, and other mate- 
rials from the canal, road, or river— and drawing provi- 
sions and subsistence from the fertility that is around 
every point. When coal and provisions become in any 
degree advanced at Pittsburgh, or any other condensed 
point— others, where coal is less monopolized, may be 
resorted to, and where the provisions would be more 
plentifully supplied along the lines of these communica- 
tions; and thus the nucleus of new villages be every day 
formed. This coal is of an excellent quality, ana can 
be coked for operations of iron manufacturing. The 
anthracite of the Schuylkill never can from its compact 
nature. 

Iron not only abounds within the above district, but 
it leans upon the great and inexhaustible region of the 
Allegheny mountains, the Juniata, the Upper Mononga- 
hela, and the Allegheney rivers, whence never ending 
supplies of the best iron can be derived; embracing all 
the qualities from the tough Swedes* iron to the coal 
short of England. The Juniata iron is very similar to 
the Swedish iron. The Allegheney iron is harder, and 
makes the best grey pig iron for fine casting. Already 
the iron of this region is much developed, and could ra- 
pidly, with the start they have, supply any state of the 
arts and manufactures. 

Sail, an article of the first necessity in domestic eco- 
nomy, and much used in the arts, abounds in this dis- 
trict; already much is developed, the capacity ascer- 




tained, and the fuel at hand, to render it cheap. Thin 
article is also upon the line of the canal above noticed. 

Lumber. The most valuable pine forest in the United 
States, and the only one that connects itself with the Ohio 
valley, touches this region, (1 mean the Allegheney ri- 
ver.) It supplies all the western country with pin©, 
building timber, and for many of the mechanic arts; and 
cheap on account of its contiguity. Other timber, such 
as oak, maple, cherry, and poplar, abound in this dis- 
trict. 

Fertility. This is the only hilly or waving country of 
its extent in the United States, that is uniformly fertile. 
There is no waste land; not more rock or stone than is 
necessary for domestic uses, and for the arts. Every 
hill rests on its coal, but without disturbing the fertility 
above; the grain grows, the orchard thrives, the cattle 
graze over the coal, unconscious of its existence. In 
other countries, hills so high and boldly relieved as 
these, are covered with the debris of rock, or are 
washed bare by the retreating waters, and left with scrub,, 
or stunted grow’th. These are not so. The foreBts are 
tall and majestic on the hills, ^the fertility continuous* 
and all either suited for grain, orchard, or grass. 

Hcalthfulness. No swamp is found in this region. 
There are no malaria — no intermittent, or any other dis- 
ease, incident to a bad climate. All is healthy. The 
population stout and active, and will be more intelligent 
and enterprising, for disease not only checks the labour 
of a country, but renders its population inefficient and 
stupid. 

Climate. This is good— equally removed from th© 
extremes of the Canadian and Gulph latitudes. The 
mild, genial, healthy latitude of Philadelphia — with just 
winter enough to brace, and heat enough in summer to 
ripen the finest fruits, and mature the greatest variety 
of the grain and root crops. 

Provisions. These are literally under foot; produced 
in the greatest quantity, of the best quality, and with lit- 
tle labour; hence they are cheap, and the wa£cs of the 
day or monthly labourer take pitch from this circum- 
stance, and altogether enable the operator to produce his 
article at the minimum prices. This will secure his 
market 

Wool. No part of the United States by actual expe* 
rience, suits the growth of sheep so w T ell as this. Th$ 
hills of Washington, Allegheney, and Fayette counties, 
are already covered with sheep, of an excellent breed. 

In two years, wool would meet any demand in that dis- 
trict, and could be furnished cheap. The land is cheap 
— they graze, and procure such good pasturage, that 
is said eight sheep can be supported on one acre. 

Flax can be growed with great perfection on the fer- 
tile hills of this region; and the Ohio river brings them 
the hemp of Kentucky so cheap, that it may be said to 
belong almost to this district. 

Market. In its relation to a market and consumption, 
this district is very happily situated. Connected directly 
with the Atlantic cities by4he Pennsylvania Canal and 
Baltimore Rail Road, and at the same time so far remov- 
ed from the Atlantic as to be a little out of the sphere of 
foreign competition. This is the most desirable sort of 
connexion with the maritime cities; just near enough to 
derive through them every thing necessary for the per- 
fection of the arts — and just far enough from them to be 
out of the sphere of foreign importation. Besides the 
dense population around it, and offering great consump- 
tion, it rests upon the vast and unlimited market which 
the valley of the Ohio and Mississippi rivers furnish— ia. 
connected directly with it by the longest and best line of 
interior navigation on earth. A line already covered 
with steam boats— one hundred and sixty-six rest upon 
its stream, ready to bear cotton, iron, lumber, hemp, and- 
every other raw material essential to a manufacturing 
district, and on the cheapest terms. Three-fourths of a 
cent a pound is the cost up this great line, from New Or- 
leans to Pittsbuigh. And in Bending off the manufac? 
tured articles still less, for the stream is in favour of thi* 
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Operation, and carries them to the consumer with scarce 
ly any increase of cost. Again, this is the district whence 
the easy connexion with the great lakes is about to take 
place; opening thence a market almost equal in extent 
to the Mississippi valley, and connecting you, if your in- 
terest should require it, with N. York, through her canals. 
Thus we see this is the identical district where the 'great 
lines of intercommunication cross and rrieet, from New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, and the 
great lakes. Any shifting of y Cur position throws you 
out Of the focus of the great radii of commerce. Come 
more east, you not only change your supplies, and in- 
crease the cost of them, but you are drawn into the vor- 
tex of foreign commerce. Go further west, and you lose 
the vantage ground; you enter the swamps of the lower 
Ohio ; have no coal, iron, or other materials, and you 
will have to push up the streams to market 

This district need have no timber reserved for fuel. 
Every acre can almost support its soul. There is nd 
limit to the population in such a country. 

EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON THE NAVIGATION. 

The following investigation was commenced last win- 
ter with & view to ascertain the periods at which the navi- 
gation Of the Delaware, has usually been obstructed by 
ice, and when it became freed from such obstruction. — 
For this purpose we have consulted the news papers for 
the different periods, confining our attention principally 
to December, January, February and March, although 
occasiohally notice is taken of some other months. The 
early Gazettes have generally noticed the occurrence of 
ice. Some of the late papers have omitted it. During 
the revolution, We find but few remarks on the subject, 
add in som e years none at all. 


1681. December 11. The river froze over that night. 
The Bristol Factor, Roger Drew, arrived at Chester 
from England, with settlers for Pennsylvania, where 
they lay all winter. 

1692. “ The great flood at Delaware falls, owing to the 

sudden melting of the snows, the water reached 
the upper stories of some of the houses, which 
were built on the low lands. 

1704. Snow fell one yard deep. Mease. 

1714. February. Flowers seen in the woods. 

1720. February 23. The river is now clear of ice. 

November 11. “Mvink freezes, which obliges 
itie to conclude.*' Close of a merchants letter , dated 
Philadelphia .** 

December 20. Our river is full of ice, and the 


ship Prince of Orange, which is going with a flag 
of truce and Spanish prisoners to St. Augustine, is 
in great danger. 

Dear. 27. The river being now clear of ice, ves- 
sels are falling down. 

1721. Dear. 19. No vessels arrived since our last, the 
river being full of ice. 

Dear. 26. Do do locked up. 

1722. Jany. 2. River still locked up. 

6. Vessels get up to New Castle. 

9. 16. 22. River still locked up. 

Feby. 6. Vessels cleared and entered. 

1723. January 1 . Weather is yet very moderate and 
our river open. 

6. Weather is yet veiy moderate, and river 

free from ice. 

December. Vessels enter and clear through the 
morih. 


1724. January 18. River very free from ice. 

December 15. On Thursday last a violent storm 
of wind and rain; tide overflowed the wharves. 
Two outward bound vessels returned for fear of 
ice, of which our river is very full. 

December 22. River full of ice. 


December 29. Some driving ice, but no£ so as to* 
prevent vessels going up or down. 

1725. March 3. Snow fell near two feet deep last nighf, 
and yesterday, which has not been known for some 
years. 

December 21. River is very full of ice, though se- 
veral vessels came up with it; no arrivals or clear- 
ances mentioned till 18th July. " 

1726. January 18. Entries and clearances. 

February 1. No vessels in or out since our last, 

river being blocked up by ice. 

15. River driving with ice. 

December . Entries and clearances through the 
month. 

1727. February 14. Very cold weather for four days 
which has filled our river full of ice. 

March 30. Weather and floods prevented the le- 
gislature from meeting at the time to which they 
stood adjourned. 

1728. January 23. We have had very hard weather 
here for nearly two weeks; so that i£ hi& frozen our 
river up to such a degree that people go over daily, 
and they have set up two booths on the ice about 
the middle of the*river. 

30. River still fast. 

, February 7. Some say the ice is driving near 
Bombay Hook. River here still fast. No clear- 
ances mentioned till March 5. 

December 31. 36 vessels, besides small craft, fro- 
zefi up at docks, viz. large ships 14; snows 3; brig* 
8; 9loops9; schooners 2. 

1729- January 29. Our river still frozen up. 

February 17. Entries and clearances. 

December Entries and clearances through the 
. month. 

1730. January 13. A large panther killed near Cones- 
toga; also one last Week near Shrewsbury, N. J . 

20. We had here such a deep sooW, 

the like not known these several years. River full 
of ice; no vessels can pass. 

* — 27. A vessel cleared. 

December 21. Vessels attempting to go were 
forced back by ice. 

29. Entries and clearances s 

1731. January 26. River still full of ice. 

February 2. No vessels since our last; river lock- 
ed up with ice. 

— 9. Entries and clearances. 

— — 16. Last week we had the greatest 

fresh in the Delaware ever known since the great 
flood at Delaware falls 3# years ago. 

December 14. Our river is now mil of ice. 

— * 21. River a little opened; vessels de- 

sign going. 

1732. January 4. Vessels at Hoarkill cannot come up 
for ice . 


25. River still fast. 

February 22. Entries and clearances. 

December . . do. do. 

1733. January 18. Great snow at Lewes; ice driven 
ashore by a N. E. storm. 

February 1 . River still fast. 

15. Ice grows rotten; expected to drive 

in a few days. 

22. Sunday last; ice in Schuylkill Broke 

up, though prodigious thick, with a fresh; water 
two and a half feet high on the ground floor of Jo- 
seph Gray’s house at Middle ferry; higher than any 
known fresh before. 

March 8. River open; vessels come up from 
Lewes. 


April 19. Monday last two whales appeared be- 
fore the city. 

December. Entries and clearances. 

1734. January. 1 . River continues open, and weather 
very moderate; winter hitherto as moderate as for 
many years past. 
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December 21 . Our river is now free from ice; wea- 
ther fine and open. 

1735. January 16. Our river continues open and the 
weather very moderate. 

March 4. Saturday last quantities of codfish taken 
just off the capes. 

December. Entries and clearances. 

1736. January 6. River is fast, and full of ice. 

February 5. Arrivals. 

25. Two whales killed at Cape May. 

April 22. Hail storm nfear the city; stones as 
large as pidgeons* eggs. 

December . Arrivals and clearances through the 
month. , * 

1737. January 20. Weather vety cold; persons frozen 
to death; a vessel below cannot come up on account 
of the ice. 

February 3. Sunday night last the ice in the 
Schuylkill* though exceedingly thick and strong, 
broke up with the fresh occasioned by the rains and 
melting of the snow. The water rose near six feet 
on the ground floor of Joseph Gray’s house at the 
middle ferry, which is three feet higher than it 
was in the fresh in 1733, and that was said to be 
the highest ever recollected. 

March 17. On Wednesday and Thursday last a 
S. E. storm raised the tide higher than known fot 
many years, and which did great damage. 

May 7. An aurora borealis. 

December 8. Earthquake last night about eleven 
o’clock; lasted half a minute. Entries and clear- 
ances through the month. 

1738. January and February. Entries and clearances 
through the month. 

April 6. A great storm at E. and N. E. ; damaged 
wharves; creeks very much raised. 

December. Entries and clearances till 1 8th. 

1739. January 25. River now entirely clear of ice; ve«- j 
sels gone down; fast since 18th December. 

December. Entries and clearances. 

1740. January 10. No entries or clearances from this J 
date till 

February 21. When arrivals are mentioned. 

March 15. Ice broke up in the Delaware. 

December 19. River unnavigable from this to 13th 
March. 

1741. January 8. Our river has been fast some time, 
and we heard from Lewes that ’tis all ice towards 
the sea as far as the eye can reach. Tuesday and 
Wednesday are thought to have been the coldest 
days for many years. 

March 5. The severity of the winter complained 
of throughout the country. Cattle dying for 
want of fodder; many deer found dead in the woods, 

' and some came tamely to the plantations, and fed 
on hay with other creatures. 

March 13. River navigable. The winter ex- 
tremely long and severe. 

19. River now quite open; vessels daily come up. 

April 19. We hear from Lancaster county that 
during the great snow, which in general was more 
than three feet deep, the back inhabitants suffered 
much for want of bread; that many families of new 
settlers had little else to subsist upon but the car- 
cases of deer they found dead or dying in the 
swamps or runs about their houses. The Indians 
fear a scarcity of deer and Turkies, Ac. 

December. Entries and clearances. 

1742. January. do. do. 

22. Comet visible for some time. 

February and March. Entries and clearances— 

no mention of ice. . 

Dec. Entries and clearances— no mention of ice. 

1743. Jan. do. do. do. 

Dec. 8. A comet visible. 

1744. Jan. 3. No entries this week— river full of ice. 


19. Arrivals, A comet has been visible for 

six weeks; appears to have increased in size. 

Dec. Entries and clearances. 

1745. January , February , March. Entries and clear- 
ances; find no mention of ice. 

March 26. Friday last, a violent gust — houset 
damaged and trees uprooted. 

Dec. Entries and clearances. 

1746. January. No arrivals nor clearance* this month; 
no ice is mentioned. 

December 28. River frozen up for a week past. 

1747. February 24. First arritals since 23d December. 

April 30. A violent N. fe. storm did much da- 

mage. 

December 15. No entries this week, rivfcf being 
full of ice. 

1748. January 12. Entries and clearances. 

- — 26. A vessel ashore on Reedy Island^ 
cut through with the ice — no entries or clearances 
— severe weather — a man frozen to death on a flat 
in Mantua Creek. * 

February 2. Entries and clearances. 

9. River again full of ice; no entries or 

clearances till March 1, when there are sofne. 

April21. A comet visible for 8 or 10 night’s past 

December. Entries and clearances through the 


month. 

1749. January 31. A vessel reaches ** Elsingburgh.** 
The river, by hard S. E. gale almost freed from ice# 

February 7. River again full of ice. 

14. Arrivals. 

June 1 . Great quantities of locusts. 

December. No arrivals from 12 to 26; ice notmen^ 
tioned. 

1750. January 22. Our river is now broke up; and yea- 
terday a vessel went down. This morning a violent 
N. E. storm, which has done considerable damage 
to the vessels and wharves. 

February 6. River free from ice; vessels going 
up and down. 

February 16. A very bright aurora borealis. - 

May 30. It is said this has been the coldest May 
in the memory of man; last week there were frosts 
in several places, which have done considerable da- 
mage, and in some places snow . 

December 25. A violeht N. E. storm last Thurs- 
day; it damaged our wharves considerably, and 
sunk some small craft. 

1751. January 1. River full of ice. 

22. River so open that a shallop came up 

froqj Marcus Hook. This morning a violeht S. E. 
storm which damaged wharves and vessels. 

October 3. Monday night last the streets of thi* 
city began to be illuminated with lamps in pursu- 
ance of an act of Assembly, 

December 24. For a week past our navigation haa 
been stopped, the river being very full of ice. 

1752. February 18. Our river has been driving for some 
days past, and is no w so clear of ice, that if the 
weather continues moderate in a few days vessel* 


will fall down. - 

February 25. River entirely clear; 12 sea vernel* 
arrived in one tide. . t 

753. Jan. 2. Our navigation is stopped; nver full Of 
ice. 

9. Vessels entered. 

23. Navigation quite clear. 

November 14. A violent gale from E.; wharve* 
overflowed, and water in most of the stores. ^ ^ 

December 29. River full of ice. Navigation? 
stopped. On Monday last a violent S. E. storm 
drove several vessels ashore. . 

754. January 15. Our river is now and has been for 

several days qhite clear of ice. . . 

January 22. Unusually low tide owing to a gale 

firomN. W. - 

June 6. On Tuesday afternoon a shower of ex- 
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ceeding Urge bail; a water-spout appeared on the 
Delaware opposite Kensington, which was carried 
up Cooper’s creek, and supposed to break on the 
shore, where considerable damage was done. 

December. Entries and clearances through the 
month. 

1755. January 14. There is so much ice at present in 
the river that our navigation is stopped. 

January 21. clearances from this date forward. 
December. do. through month. 

1756. January and February. Clearances through the 
month. 

March 18. On Friday night we had a violent N. 
E. snow storm, which did considerable damage to 
the vessels at the wharves, and probably on the 
coast. This is the first mention of snow. Arrivals 
and clearances continue through the month. There 
is no intimation that the navigation was interrupted 
this winter. 

December. Entries and clearances. 

30. “ People surprised at the appear- 
ance of two Parhelia, or mock suns, one on each 
side of the true one, and a large white circle passing 
through all three, and a crown or small rainbow in 
the zenith, which appearance lasted nearly an hour, 

. between ten and eleven o’clock in the morning.” 

1757. January. Clearances and arrivals throughout the 
month, although the managers of the New Castle 
Lottery advertised that they nave been prevented by 
the severity of the weather, from riding about to 
sell their tickets, and the country people from 
coming in to purchase; no mention of the naviga- 
tion being interrupted, and entries and clearances 
published every week through the winter. 

a December. Entries and clearances through the 
month. 

1758. February 2. Navigation has been stopped some 
day% and is still, there being a good deal of ice in 
the river. 

16. River almost clear of ice; some 

vessels have fallen down. 

March 22. A smart shock of an earthquake felt 
between ten and eleveh o’clock P. M. 

December 28. For a few days past our river has 
been full of ice, but is now likely to be soon clear 
again. 

1759. January 4. Our river is so full of ice that no ves- 
sel can stir. 

11. An-i vals and clearances. 

25. River has for some days been in- 
terrupted with ice . 

February 1. Clearances. 

December 28. Navigation stopped for a week past. 
River full of ice. 

1760. January Clearances. 

17. Thursday last our river was so free 
from ice that a vessel came up; but it is now fast 
again i 

February 7. For three days past have had a fine 
thaw by which die ice is greatly dissolved, and we 
hope the navigation will be open in a few days. 

14. Arrivals and clearances. - 
March 20. On Sunday last, we had a violent N. 
E. snow storm, when considering the season of the 
year and the time it lasted (18 hour: ) there was 
the greatest fall of snow that has been known, it is 
•aid, since the settlement of the province. 
December. Arrivals, &c. through the month. 

1761 . No arrivals or clearances from January 15 to 5th 
February. 

December 17. Our river is and has been interrupt- 
ed by ice for some days past . 

24. Navigation quite stopped— mea- 
sures for relief of the poor. 

1769. January 14. On Saturday and Sunday last we 
had a violent N. E. storm here, which, with the sud- 
den thaw for some days before, occasioned prodi- 
No. 30. 


f ious freshes and the tides to rise higher than has 
een known for some yearn past— our river is now 
so clear of ice that we expect vessels up. 

21. Arrivals. 

December. Entries and clearances during the 
month. 

1763. January 13. Our navigation now is and has for 
some days been stopped — river fall of ice. 

27. A vessel reaches Marcus Hook. 
February 24. A moderate thaw for some days— 
ice in river greatly diminished— on Tuesday a brig 
tame up. 

December. Entries, &c. during month. 

1764. January do do 

December 27. Our navigation was at a stand for a 
few days, the river being full of ice; but on Tues- 
day night we had a violent N. E. storm for some 
hours, which ended in rain — and the wind blowing 
prodigiously hard at the same time destroyed the 
ice, so that some vessels ventured down yesterday. 

31. Delaware frozen over in one night — 
passable next morning. 

1765. January 3. Our navigation has been quite at a 
stand for a week past. 

February 7. On Tuesday last an ox was roasted 
whole on the river Delaware, which from the no- 
velty of the thing, drew together a great number 
of people. 

February 14. The weather is now so moderate 
and our bay so clear of ice, that the vessels at the 
Capes are come up to lleedv Island. 

28. Our navigation is now quite clear 
and several vessels have came up. 

A letter from Fort Pitt dated January 31, 1765, 
says “the weather has been so uncommonly severe 
at this post, that both rivers have been passable on 
the ice for six weeks.” 

March 28. On Saturday n'glit last came on here 
a very severe snow storm wli ch continued all n r ght 
and next day, when it is believed the greatest 
quantity of snow, that has been (considering the 
advanced state of the season) for many years past, 
it being said to be about 2 or 2$ feet on a level, and 
in some places deeper. A great number of trees 
are destroyed; some torn up by the roots, others 
broke off* and the roads so bad that there is scarcely 
any travelling. 

December. Entries, &c. a!’ the month. f 
1766. January 9. River quite fast since Friday last- 
weather very severe. 

30. No arrivals &c. since 9th— ice most- 
ly dissolved. 

February 6. Arrivals. 

16. A sloop drove up to New Castle in 
a cake of ice. 

December. Arrivals and clearances throughout. 
1767. January 1. Our river is so full of ice that navi- 
gation is at a stand. Thermometer 6° on 2d, 5° 
— — 8. From the verygi eat unexpected thav 
since Saturday last, our river is now pretty clear of 
ice. On Monday n'ght at the middle ferry, Schuyl- 
kill, the ice carried away all the boats, broke the 
ropes, tore the wharf and did other cnnsideiable 
damage; some of the out houses, being washed 
away by the water overflowing the banks. 

December 24. The cold weather of Saturday 
night, filled the r'ver so full of ice that vessels 
coqld not depait; but on Tuesday there was a fine 
thaw accompanied with lain and the weather is now 
moderate, and we hope the navigation will soon 
open again. 

1768. February 11. Our river is now so clear of ice, 
that vessels get up and down. 

March 24. On Saturday n : ght last , we bad a most 
violent snow storm from N. E. 

December. Arrivals and clearances through the 
month 
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1769 Jan. Arrivals and clearances through the month. 
February 23, Since our last, have had a fine 
thaw, warm sun and some rain by which our navi- 
gation is now clear. 

March 16. Saturday last, a remarkable low tide 
in the Delaware owing to N. W. winds. It is said 
to be 2J feet lower than common low water mark, 
and in the Schuylkill it was so low that the ferry 
boats could not get to the fast land on either side 
for some time. 

December 21. Our navigation was for several days 
at a stand, river being full of ice, but on Thursday 
last, about 60 vessels went down. . . 

1770, January 11. At present there is so much ice m 
the river that the navigation is at a stand. 

February 15. Our navigation is now so clear that 
vessels come up. . 

December. Entrances and clearances this month. 

1771 January . do do . , , , 

February 14.' On Saturday morning we had ague 

from south and rain — higher tide than known for 
several years. River now so full of ice as to stop 
navigation. 

. , 28. Navigation again clear. 

March 14. On Saturday n'ght violent gale from 
E. N. E. and heavy rain — lasted all day — did much 
damage. t 

December 26. The cold has been so intense for 3 
day s past that navigation is at a stand— river full of 
ice. , 

1772 January 2. River pretty clear of ice on 1 uesday ? 
but yesterday so much ice as to obstruct naviga- 
tion. 

January 10. A great quantity of ice prevents a 

vessel getting up. „ 

30. Hail and pnow storm from N. E. 

The cold this month has been excessive. 

February 20. The thermometer in the shade, 
■tood at 65°, higher than felt here for many years. 
The navigation which has been obstructed by ice is 
now entirely open. 

March 16. During the last week there fell large 
quantities of snow, in many places 2 feet deep— a 
good deal of ice in the river. 

.*p«72. There fell 6 inches of snow; entirely 

melted by 5th. . , 

. 25. A slight shock of an earthquake 

about 8 A.M. 

December. Arrivals and clearances through the 
month. * 

1773 January 20. River full of ice— navigation stop- 

21. Thermometer in open air on east 

side of the city at 2 P M 8 above 0 at 4 P M 7° at 6 
P M 5° at 10 P M 1° t 

6 A M 0° at noon 11° abc ve 0, at 6 P 

M 14° above 0, at 10 P M U above 0— west side 
of the city— at 6 A M 4 below 0; another situation 
on the 21st 3 P M 5°; 22d at 9 A M 0. A glass of 
wine within 8 or 9 feet of a chimney where there 
bad been a hickory fire the whole evening till mid- 
night, congealed to the consistency of snow. 

March 3. Vessels that had been detained by ice 

came up. . , , 

1774 December. Entries and clearances. 

January 12. River so full of ice that the naviga- 
tion is stopped. .. . 

February 14. River fast bound with ice. 
December 22 & 23 . Snow. 

— oa 9Q Snowing— deep snorwr, on the 

30. Ice in the Delaware. 

1775 January 17. Delaware navigable. 

18 & 19. Snow. 

February 12. Snow. 

Sqptmber 3. Highest tide ever known. .. 
Fnmmber 19. Snow. 

(To be Concluded ,J 


GOVERNORS, DEPUTIES, PRESIDENTS, &C.OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


1682 Oct. Wm. Tenn (proprietor) acted as Gov. tin 
1684 Augt. Thomas Lloyd, esq. President till 
1688 Dec. Captain John Blackwell (Dep. Gov.) to 
1690 Feb. President and Council. 

1693 April 26 Benjamin Fletcher, esq. Governor. 

— June 3 William Markham, esq. Dep. Governor. 
1699 Dec. 3 William Penn acted again as Governor. 
1701 Nov. 1 Andrew Hamilton, esq. Dep. Governor. 

1703 Feb. President, Edward Shippen and Councilto 

1704 Feb. John Evans Deputy to 

1709 Feb. Charles Gookin, esq. Dep. Governor to 
1717 March Sir William Keith, Bart- Dep. Governor to 
1726 June Patrick Gordon, esq. Deputy Governor to 
1736 June James Logan, esq. President and Council. 
1738 June George Thomas, esq. Dep. Governor to 

1747 June Anthony Palmer, President to 

1748 June James Hamilton Dep. Governor to June 
1754 Oct. Robert Hunter Morris, esq. Dep. Gov. to 
1756 Atig. 19 William Denny, esq. Dep. Governor to 
1759 Nov 17 James Hamilton to 

1763 Oct 31 John Penn, son 'f Richard to 
1771 May 6 Council, James Hamilton President 
1771 Oct 16 Richard Penn succeeded. 

1773 Augt John Penn (a second time Governor) to 

1776 Sept , . ^ 

1777 March Thomas Wharton, jr. esq. President ok 

Supreme Executive Council 

1778 Oct Joseph Reed 

1781 Nov William Moore 

1782 Nov John Dickinson 
1785 Oct Benjamin Franklin 
1788 Oct Thomas Mifflin 


do 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Gov eh irons lttdeii New CoxsiTruTror, 
Shewing (he votes for each tan d' da ft and each opponent , or 
well as the whole number of votes given in the State a? 
each Gubernatorial election.’ 

1790 October Thomas Mifflin, votes, 27,725, 
whole number of votes given in the 
w State 30,52* 

Thomas Mifflin, votes, 19,590 
ponent, F. A. Muhlenburg, who 
d 10,700 votes; total votes 30,310 

Thomas Mifflin, votes, 30,020 
tal votes* 31,031 

Thomas M’Kean, votes, 37 ,244 
vonent James Ross, w ho had 32,- 
3 votes — total votes, 69,88 7 

Thomas M’Kean; votes 47,879; 
opponent James Ross, who had 17,- 
037 votes — total rotes, 65,01> 

Thomas M’Kean; votes, 43,644; 
opponent Simon Snyder, who had 
38,483 votes— total votes 82,522 

Simon Snyder ; votes, 67,975 
opponent James Ross, who had 39,- 
575, and John Spayd 4006— total 111,564 
Simon Snyder; votes 52, 319- 
total votes 57,603 

Simon Snyder; votes, 51,099— 
opponent , Isaac Wayne, who had ^ 
29,566 — total votes c 81,593 

William Findlay; votes, 66,3ol ; 
opponent Joseph Hiester, who had 
59,272-total votes 125,614 

Joseph Hiester; votes, 67,905 ; 
opponent William Findlay, who had 
66,300 — total votes 154yWO 

J. Andrew Shulze: votes, 89,- 
928; opponent Andrew Gregg,who 
had W, 21T— total votes 154,147 

J. Andrew Shulze; votes, ^ 

• 710— total votes, 75,059 


1793 

Oct 

1796 

Oct 

1799 

Pet 

1802 

Oct 

1805 

Oct 

1808 

Oct 

1811 

Oct 

1814 

Oct 

1817 

Oct 

1820 

Oct 

1823 

Oct 

1826 

Oct 
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Facts derived from a report to the Legislature, appoint • 

, td to inquire into the election of 1317. 

The number of Taxables in 1807, was 138,285, and in 
1814 165,427, making an increase cf 27,142 in 7 years, 
or 3877 per annum, at which rate the taxables for 1817 
would amount to 177,058. The number of votes given 
at election of 1817 was therefore 51,515 less than the 
taxables. 

Upon the same principle the taxables in 1808 would 
amount to 142,162. The number of votes that year was 
111,564, which is 30,398 less than the taxables. 

The taxables in 18 JO were 112,333, and those in 1807 
138,285, being an annual aveiage increase between 
1800 and 1807, of 3707— deduct two years increase, say 
7754, from the taxables of 1807, and it gives 130,531 for 
thetaxabk-s of 18 J5, when the number of votes for Go- 
vernor was 82,522, which is 48,009 less than the taxables 
of that year. 

By the same process the taxables in 1799 were 
108,626. At that election 69,887 votes were given,, 
being 38,739 less than the taxables. 

In the city and county of Philadelphia, the taxables 
for 1814 were 19,869— and the votes at the election of 
1817, were 12,064. 

Poles g'ven in (he City and County of Philadelphia , at 
the deferent elections far Governor . From the Journals . 


VOTSI. 

CTTT. 

corxTY. 

TOTAL. 

1790 

1859 

1439 

3,298 

1793 

567 

812 

1,379 

1796 

_ . 

— 

— 

1799 

2749 

5701 

6.450 

1803 

■ ■i ... 

— 

6,934 

1805 

. ■■ . ■■ 

... 

7,988 

1808 

5688 

5907 

11,592 

1811 

. .. 


3,708 

1814 

5063 

5049 

10,131 

1817 


— — 

12,064 

1831 

— — - 

— ■ . 

11,417 

1833 


— .... 

14,414 

1836 

— 

— 

7,268 


King Charles the Second's Grant of the Tenon of New- 

Castle, and the three lower Counties, to the Lake of 

York . 

Charles, by the grace of God, King of England, Scot - 
land,' France and Ireland , defender of the faith, &c. To 
all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting. Know J 
ye, that we, for divers good causes and considerations us 
thereunto moving, have, of our especial grace, certain 
knowledge, and meer motion, given and granted, and 
by these presents, for us, our heirs and successors, do 
give and grant unto our dearest brother James, Duke of 
York, his heirs and assigns, all that the town of New- 
castle, otherwise called Delaware, and fort therein or 
thereunto belonging, situate, lying and being between 
Maryland and Jbew Jersey, in America, and all that tract 
of land lying within the compass or circle of twelve 
miles above the said town, situate, lying and being upon 
the river Delaware , and all the Islands in the said river 
of Delaware, and the said river and soil thereof lying 
horth of the southermost part of the said circle of twelve 
miles about the said town; and all that tract of land up- 
on Delaware river and Bay, beginning twelve miles 
south from the said town of New-Casile, otherwise cal- 
led Delaware , and extending south to Cape Lopen; to- 
gether with all the lands, islands, soils, rivers, harbours, 
mines, minerals, quarries, woods, marshes, waters, lakes, 
fishings, hawkings, huntings and fowlings, and all other 
royalties, privileges, profits, commodities and heredita- 
ments, to the said town, fort, tracts of land, islands and 
premises, or to any or either of them belonging or ap- 
pertaining, with their and eveiy of their appurtenances, 
situate, lying and being in Amerieat and all our estate, 
right, title, and interest, benefit advantage, claim and 
demand whatsoever, of, in, or to the said town, fort, 


lands, or premises, or any part or parcel thereof, togeth- 
er with the yearly and other rents, revenues and profits 
of the premises, and of every part and parcel thereof; 
to have and to hold the said town of New-Cast le, otherwise 
called Delaware , and fort, and all and singular the said 
lands and premises, with their and every of their appur- 
tenances hereby given and granted, or herein before 
mentioned to be given and granted unto our said dearest 
brother James, Duke of York, his heirs and assigns, for 
ever; to be holden of us, our hell's, and successors, as 
of our manor of East-Grtenwieh, in our county of Kent, 
in free and common soccage, and not in capite, nor by 
Krvght’s service, yielding and rendering , and the said 
James,' Duke of York, for himself, his heirs and assigns, 
doth covenant and promise, to yield and render unto us, 
our heirs and successors, of and for the same yearly, 
and every year, four Beaver skins, when the same shall 
be demanded, or within ninety days after such demand 
made. And we do further of our special grace, certain 
knowledge and meer motion, for us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, give and grant unto our dearest brother Jamis, 
Duke of York, his heirs, deputies, agents, commission- 
ers and assigns, by these presents, full and absolute 
power and authority, to correct, punish, pardon, govern 
and rule, all such the subjects of us, our heirs and suc- 
cessors, or any other person or persons as shall from time 
to time adventure themselves into any the ports and pla- 
ces aforesaid, or that shall or do at any time hereafter 
inhabit the same, according to such laws orders, ordi- 
nances, and institutions, as bv our said dearest brother, 
or his assigns, shall be established; and in defect there- 
of, in case of necessity, according to the good discre- 
tion of his deputies, commissioners, officers, or assigns 
respectively, as w ell in cases and matters capital and 
criminal as civil, both marine and others, so always as 
the said statutes, ordinances and p; cceedings be not 
contrary, but (as near as may be) agreeable to the laws, 
statutes and government of this our realm of England: 
and saving and reserving to us, our heirs and successors, 
the receiving, hearing and determining of the appeal 
and appeals of all, or any person or persons of, in, or 
belonging to the town, fort, lands and premises afore- 
said, or touching any judgment or sentence to be there 
made or given. ; And further, that it shall and may be 
lawful to and for our dearest brother, his heirs and as- 
signs, by these presents, from time to time, to nominate, 
make, constitute, ordain and confirm such laws as afore- 
said, by such name or names, stile or stiles, as to him or 
them shall seem good; and likewise to revolve, discharge, 
change and alter R3 well all and singular governors, offi- 
cers and ministers, which hereafter shall be by him or 
them thought fit and needful to be made or used within 
the aforesaid town, fort, lands and premises; and also to 
make, ordain and establish all manner of laws, orders, . 
directions, instructions, forms and ceremonies of gov- 
ernment and magistracy, fit and necessary for and con 
ceming the government of said town, fort, lands and 
premises, so always as the same be not contranr to the 
taws and statutes of this our realm of England, but (as 
near as may be) agreeably thereunto, and the same at 
all times hereafter to put in execution, or abrogate, re- 
voke or change, not only within the precincts of the 
said town, fort, lands and premises, but also upon the 
seas, in going and coming to and from the same, as he or 
they, in their good discretion, shall think fittest for the 
good of the adventurers and inhabitants. And we do 
further, of our special grace, certain knowledge, and 
meer motion, gi ant, ordain and declare, that siicn gov- 
ernors, deputies, officers and ministers, as from time to 
time shall be authorized and appointed in manner and 
form aforesaid, shall and may have full power and au- 
thority within the said town, fort, lands and premises, to 
use and exercise martial law in case of rebellion, insur- 
rection and mutiny, in as large and ample manner as our 
lieutenants in our counties within our realm of England 
have, or ought to have, be force of their commiaaiona of 
lieutenancy, or any law or statute of this our realm. And 
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we do farther, by these presents, for 119 , our heirs and 
successors, grant unto our dearest brother James, Duke 
of York, h s heirs ami .isvgns, in his and their discre- 
tions, from time to time; to adm’t such and so manv per- 
son and persons to trade and tiaffick unto and withm the 
sa d town, fort, lands and prem’ses, and into every and 
any part and parcel thereof, and to have, possess, and 
enjoy any lands and hereditaments in the parts and pla- 
ces aforesaid, as they shall think fit, according to the 
laws, orders, constitutions and ordinances, by our said 
brother, his heirs, deputies, commissioners and assigns, 
from time to time to be made and established by virtue 
of, and according to, the true intent and meaning of 
these presents, and under such conditions, reservations 
and agreements, as our said dearest brother, his heirs 
and aasig is, shall set down, order, direct and appoint, 
and not otherwise, as aforesaid. 

And we do further, of our special grace, certain 
knowledge, and meer motion, for us, our heirs, and suc- 
cessors, g.vc and grant unto our said dearest brother, his 
heirs and asi'gn*, by these presents, that it shall and may 
be lawful to and for him, them, at all and e\ ery time and 
times hereafier, out of any our realms or dominions 
whatsoever, to take, load, carry, and transport, in and 
into their voyages for and towards the plantation of the 
said town, fort, lands and premises, all s >ch and so m ny 
of our living subjects, or any other strangers, being not 
proh.b'ted, or under restraint, that will become our liv- 
ing subjects, and live under our allegiance, and shall 
willingly accompany them in the said voyage, together 
with all such cloathing, implements, furniture, or other 
things usually transported, and not prohibited, as shall 
be necessary for the inhabitants of the said town, fort, 
lands and premises, and for their use and defence there- 
of, and managing and carrying on the trade with the 
people there, and in passing and returning to and fro; 
yielding and pay ng unto us, our heirs and successors, 
the customs and duties therefor due and payable, ac- 
cording to the laws and customs of this our realm. And 
we do also, for us, our heirs and successors, grant to our 
said dearest brother James, Duke of York , his heirs and 
assigns, and to all and every such governor and govern- 
or’s, deputy or deputies, or their officers or ministers, 
as by our said brother, his heirs or assigns, shall be ap- 
pointed, ^vertbe inhabitants of the said town, fort, lands 
and premises, that they and every of them shall, and 
lawfully may, from time to time, and at all times for ever 
hereafter, for their several defences and safety, encoun- 
ter, repulse and expel, and resist, by force of arms, as 
well by sea as by land, and by all ways and means what- 
soever, all such -person and persons as, without the spe- 
cial licence of our said dearest brother, his heirs or as- 
signs, shall attempt to settle and inhabit within the seve- 
ral precincts and iimits of the said town, forts lands and 
premises; and also all and every such person or persons 
whatsoever, as shall enterprize and attempt at any time 
hereafter, the destruction, invasion, detriment or annoy- 
ance, to the parts, places, town, fort, lands and premises 
aforesaid, or any part thereof. 

And lastly, our will and pleasure is, and we do here- 
by declare and grant, that these our letters patents, or 
the enrolments thereof, shall be good and effectual in 
law, to all intents and purposes whatsoever, notwith- 
standing the not well or true reciting or mentioning of 
the premises, or any part thereof, or the limits or bounds 
thereof, or of any former or other letters patents or 
grants whatsoever, made or granted of the premises, or 
of any p ut thereof by us, or any of our progenitors, 
unto any person or persons whatsoever, bodies politick 
or corporate, or any other law or ether restraint;* in 
certainty or imperfection whatsoever to the contrary in 
any wise notwithstanding, although express mention of 
the true yearly value or certainty of the premises,or any of 
them, or of any other gift or grants by us, or by any of 
our progenitors henceforth made to the said James, Duke 

•Perhaps it ought to be In certainty. 


of York, in these presents is not made, or any statute, 
act, ordinance, provision, proclamation or restriction 
heretofore had, made, enacted or provided, or any other 
matter, cause or thing whatsoever, to the contrary there- 
of in any wise notwithstanding. In witness whereof/ 
we have caused these our letters to be made patents: 
witness ourself, at Westminster , the twenty -second day 
of March, in the thirty -fifth year of our Reign. 

8 ANCTIFIC ATION OF THE SABBATH. 

At a large and respectable meeting composed of dif- 
ferent religious denominations, convened on Monday 
the 14th inst. in the 7th Presbyterian Church For the 
purpose of adopting measures to promote the sanctifi- * 
cation of the Sabbath; 

Robert Ralston, Esq. was called to the chair; and 
Alexahder Henry, Esq. and Nicholas Murray appointed 
Secretaries. 

The object of the meeting was stated in a short and 
appropriate address by the Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D. 

The following resolution was offered by Thomas 
Bradford, Jr. Esq. and seconded by Dr. E. Griffiths. 

Resolved, That this meeting cordially approve of tho 
measures recently adopted by the convention of dele- 
gates of different religious denominations field in New 
York on the 6th of M-.»y last, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the better observance of the Christian Sabbath. 

The following resolution was offered by the Rev. J. J. 
Janeway, D. D. and seconded by the Rev. Samuel Hel- 
fenstein. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to form a State Branch, 
which shall be auxiliary to the General Union formed in 
New York, for promoting the observance of the Sab- 
bath; and that a committee of four be appointed to pre- 
pare a form of a Constitution, and to nominate a Board 
of officers to be submitted to this meeting. 

The Mev. Messrs. Janeway, Helfcnstein, Dagg and 
T. Bradford, Jr. were appointed that committee. 

The following resolution was offered by the Rev. J, 

L. Dagg, and seconded by the Rev. James Patteraon. 

Resolved., That a committee of three be appointed to 
have the proceedings of this meeting, signed by the 
chairman and secretaries, published in the daily papers; 
and also, to have them published in a pamphlet form, 
together with the address of the General Union, and 
distributed as extensively as possible; and also, to raise 
funds to cany this resolution into effect 

The Rev. G. R. Livingston, Rev. J. L. Dagg and 
Thomas Bradford, Jun. Esq. were appointed that com- 
mittee. 

The following resolution was offered by the Rev. G, 

R. Livingston, and seconded by Mr. F. Erringer. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
ascertain whether any of the steam boats running on tho ^ 
regular lines between New York and Baltimore, will 
desist miming at all on the Sabbath. 

Messrs. Ralston, Henry and Murray were appointed 
that committee. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. John 
M’Mullin, and seconded by Mr. Joseph Montgomery, 

Resolved, That the clergy of the different denomina- 
tions of the city and vicinity, be, and they hereby are 
respectfully requested as soon as convenient, to deliver 
appropriate discourses to their congregations on the ob- 
servance of the Holy Sabbath. 

The following Constitution and Board of officers 
were reported by the committee to the meeting, and 
unanimously adopted. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Art I. This Society shall be called the Pennsylvania 
Branch, auxiliary to the General Union formed in New 
York city in 1828, for promoting the observance of the 
Christian Sabbath- 

Art II: It shall consist indiscriminately of the friends 
of mo: ality and religion of all denominations, who may 
choose to combine their influence for the promotion of 
this interesting object 
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Abt m. A» the weapons of the Christian warfare are 
not carnal bat spiritual, the means employed by this 
Society for effecting their design shall be exclusively 
the influence of personal example, of moral suasion, 
with arguments drawn from the oracles of God, from 
the existing laws of our country, and appeals to .the 
consciences and hearts of men. 

Abt IV. This Branch shall hold its annual meeting at 
such time and place, as the directors may determine, 
when a Board consisting of a President, V ice Presidents, 
Recording and Corresponding Secretaries, a Treasurer 
and twenty-four Directors shall be chosen to conduct 
the business of the Society; three of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum. In case of the failure of an annual 
election, the existing officers shall continue till a new 
election. 

Abt V. It shall be the duty of the Board to meet, at 
the call of the President, as often as shall be necessary 
for the transaction of business, to fill their own vacan- 
cies; to adopt energetic measures to accomplish the 
object of the General Union; and to make to thU 
Branch an annual report of their proceedings. 

Abt VI. Any person may become a member of this 
Branch by subscribing the Constitution and signing the 
following pledge, viz. 

We, whose names are undersigned, do hereby ac 
knowledge our obligation to keep the Sabbath accord- 
ing to the Scriptures; and we pledge ourselves to each 
other, and to the Christian public, to refrain from all se- 
cular employments on that day, from travelling in steam 
boats, stages, canal boats, or otherwise, except in cases 
of necessity or mercy, and to aim at discharging the 
duties of that sacred day; and also that we will, as cir- 
cumstances admit, encourage and give a preference to 
those lines of conveyances whose owners do not employ 
diem on the Sabbath. 

Abt VII. This ConstitutionshalInot.be altered, ex- 
cept at an annual meeting, and by a vote of two thirds 
jot the members present 

omesis. 

Robert Ralston, President. 

Alexander Henry ? vice President.. 

Rev. G. R. Livingston > 

Nicholas Murray, Recording Secretary. 

Thomas Bradford, jr- esq. Cor. Sec’ry. 

Frederick Erringer, Treasurer. ' 

xjjtagkes. 


James Moore 
Dr. Griffiths 
J. L. Inglis 
Joseph P Engles 
Rev. James Patterson 
G. W. Mentz 
Nicholas Murray 
Joseph Montgomery 
Rev. John Chambers 
Isaac Wampole 
J. B. Mitchell 
Cornelius Stevenson 


A. G. Claxton 
Duncan Gecrge 
Robert Wallace 
Rev. J. L. Dagg 
Rev. S. Helffensteln 
Rev. M. Force 
Dr. B. R. Rhees 
Rev. W. T. Brantly 
John M'MuIlin 
Rev. Peter Wolle 
Ambrose White 
James Peters. 


Interesting and appropriate addresses were delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Green, Thomas Bradford, jr. esq. Rev, 
Dr. Janeway, Rev. Mr. Dagg, Rev. Mr. Patterson, Rev. 
Mr. Livingston, and others. A spirit of harmony and 
exertion pervaded the meeting, which, it is hoped, will 
extend itself through every part of Pennsylvania, and 
.do much to rescue the Christian Sabbath from profana< 
tion. 

Robbbt Ralston, Chairman . 




WM. PENN AND ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON. 
William Penn, for his strict attachment to king James 
IL and the extraordinary favours received by him from 
that prince, had drawn upon himself the imputation of 


being a Papist, and even of a priest and Jesuit In disguise. 
And it had been commonly reported that Dr. Tillotson 
had given into the same opinion, and reported it to his 
prejudice. Upon which Mr. Penn wrote to him thus: 

Worthy Friend , 

Being often told that Dr. Tillotson should suspect me, 
and so report me a Papist, I think a Jesuit, and being 
closely pressed, 1 take the liberty to ask thee, if any 
such reflection fell from thee If it did, I am sorry one 
I esteemed ever the first of his robe, should so undeserv- 
edly stain me, for so I call it: And if the story be false, 

I am sorry they should abuse Dr. Tillotson, as well as 
myself, without a cause. I add no more, hut that I ab- 
hor two principles in religion, and pity them who own 
them: The first is, Obedience upon authority without con- 
victim s and the other, Destroying them that differ from 
me for God* 8 sake. Such a religion is without judgment, 
though not without teeth. Union is best, if right, else 
charity. And as Hooker said, “ The time will come r 
when a few words spoken with meekness, and humility, 
and love, shall be more acceptable than volumes of con- 
troversies, which commonly destroy charity, the very 
best part of true religion.** I mean not a charity that 
can change with all, but can bear all, as I can Dr. Til- 
lotson, in what he dissents from me; and in this reflec- 
tion too, if said, which is not yet believed by 
Thy true Christian Friend, 

W. PENN. 

Charing-cross, 28th of the 11th month, 1685-6. 

To which Dr. Tillotson returned the following an- 
swer: ' 

January 26, 1685. 

Honoured Sir — Tbr demand of your letter is very just 
and reasonable, and the manner of it very kind; there- 
fore, in answer to it be pleased to take the following ac- 
count. The last time you did the favour to see me at 
my house, I did, according to the freedom I always use, 
where I profess my friendship, acquaint you with some- 
thing I had heard of a correspondence you held with 
some at Rome, and particularly with some of the Jesuits 
there. At which time you seemed a little surprised; and 
after some general discourse about it, you said you would 
call upon me some other time, and speak farther of it. 
Since that time I never saw you but by accident and in 
passage, where I thought you always declined me; par- 
ticularly at Sir William Jones’s chamber, which was the 
last time I think I saw you. Upon which occasion I 
took notice to him of your strangeness to me, and told 
him what I thought might be the reason of it and that I 
was sorry for it, because 1 had a particular esteem of 
your parts and temper. .*• 

The same, I believe, I have 6aid to others; but to 
whom I do not so particularly remember. Since your 
going to Pennsylvania, I never thought of it, till lately 
being in some company, one of them pressed to declare, 
whether I had not heard something of you, which had 
satisfied me that you were a Papist. I answered, No, 
by no means. 1 told him what I had heard, and what I 
said to you, and of the strangeness that ensued upon it; 
but that this never went farther with me, than to make 
me suspect there was more in that report, which I have 
heard, than I was at first willing to believe; and if any 
made of it I should look upon them as very injurious 
both to Mr. Peen and myself. This is the truth of that 
matter; and whenever you will please to satisfy me that 
my suspicion of the truth of that report I had heard, 
was groundless, I will heartily beg your pardon for it 
I do fully concur with you in the abhorrence of the two 
principles you mention, and your approbation of 
excellent saying of Mr. Hooker’s, for which I shall veiy 
highly esteem him. I have endeavoured to make it one 
of the govemiug principles of my life, never to abate any 
thing of humamty or charity to any man, for his (Effir- 
encefrom me in opinion / and particularly to those of 
your persuasion, as several of them have had experitaeo. 
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I have been ready on all oocasions, to do all offices of 
kindness, being truly sorry to see them so hardly used; 
and, though I thought them m'staken, yet, in the main, 
I believed them to be very honest. I thank yon for 
your letter, and have a just esteem of the temper of it, 
and rest 

Your faithful friend, 

JOHN TILLOTSON. 

This produced the following letter from Mr. Penn. 

Worthy Friend , 

Having a much less opinion of my own memory than 
of Dr. Tillotson’s truth, I will allow the fact, though not 
the jealousy: for besides that I cannot look strange 
where I am well used, I have ever treated the name of 
Dr. Tillotson with another regard: I might be grave and 
full of my own business: I was also then disappointed by 
the doctor’s; but my nature is not harsh, my education 
less, and my principles least of. all. It was th£ opinion 
I had of the doctor’s moderation, simplicity and inte- 
grity, rather than his parts or post, that always made me 
set a value upon his friendship; of which, perhaps, I am 
a better judge, leaving the latter to men of deep ta- 
lents. I blame him nothing, but leave it to his better 
thoughts, if, in my affair, his jealousy was not too nimble 
for his charity. If he can believe me, I should hardly 
prevail with myself, to endure the same thought of Dr. 
Tillotson on the like occasion, and less to speak of it. 
For the Roman correspondence I will freely come to 
confession. I have not only no such thing with any Je- 
suit at Rome (though Protestants may have without of- 
fence) but l hold noue with any Jesuit, priest, or regu- 
lar, in the world, of that communion. And that the 
doctor may see what a novice I am in that business I 
know not one any where. And when all is said, I am a 
Catholic though not a Roman . I have bowels for man- 
kind, and dare not deny others what I crave for myself, 
I mean liberty , for the exercise of my religion; thinking 
faith, pietv, and providence, a better security than 
force; and that if truth cannot prevail with her own wea- 
pons all others will fail her. Now, though I am not 
obliged to this defence, and that it can be no temporising 
now (in 1686] to make it; yet, that Dr. Tillotson may 
•ee how much I value his good opinion, and dare own 
the truth and myself at all times, let him be confident / 
am no Roman Calkole ; but a Christian whose creed is the 
Scripture; of the truth of which I hold a nobler evi- 
dence, than the best church authority in this world; and 
yet l refuse not to believe the Porter, though I cannot 
leave the sense to his discretion; and when I should, if 
he offends against those plain methods of understanding 
God hath made us to know things by, and which are in- 
separable from us, l must begjiis pardon, as 1 do the 
Doctor’s for this length, upon the assurance he hath gi- 
ven me of his doing the like upon better information; 
which that he may fully have, I recommend to him my 
Address to Protestants , from page 133 to the end; and to 
the four first chapters of my No Cross no Crown, to say 
nothing of our most unceremonious and unworclly way 
of worship, and their pompous cult: where, at this time, 
1 shall leave the business, with all due and sensible ac- 
knowledgements to thy friendly temper, and assurances 
of the sincere wishes and respects of 

Thy affectionate and real friend, 

W. PENN. 

Charing-cross, 29th of the 11th month, 1686. 

/ — 

To which the Docter answered: 

April 29, 1686. 

Sir, T am very sorry that the suspicion which I had 

entertained concerning you, of which I gave < you the 
true account in my former letter, hath occasioned so 
much trouble and inconvenience to you : and I do now 
declare with great joy, that I am fully satisfied that there 
was no just ground for that suspicion, and therefore I 
do heartily beg your pardon for it. And ever since you 
wcce pleased to give me that satisfoction, I have taken 


all occasions to vindicate you in this matter; and shall 
be ready to do it to the person that sent you the enclos- 
ed, whenever he will please to come to me. I am very 
much in the country, but will seek the first opportunity 
to v isit you at Charing-cross, and renew our acquaintance* 
in which 1 took great pleasure. I rest. 

Your Faithful Friend. 

JOHN TILLOTSON. 

[ Perm. Mag, 


AUCTIONS. 

In pursuance of a resolution adopted at a very 
numerous and respectable meeting of Merchant* 
and Traders, held at Clement’s Hotel, on the even- 
ning of the 27th ult. a general meeting of merchant* 
and others was convened at the District Court 
room on the evening of the 7th inst. at 8 o’clock. 

THOMAS C. ROCKHILL was called to the 
Chair, and Matthew Newkirk and David Ell- 
maker were appointed Secretaries. 

The following resolutions were submitted by the 
committee chosen at the former meeting, and unani- 
mously approved off: 

1st. Resolved, That in thte opinion of this meet- 
ing, the existing system of sales by auction is a 
great and increasing evil, and highly injurious to 
the interests of every class of citizens throughout 
the Union. 

2d. Resolved, That a committee, consisting of 
the following persons, be appointed on behalf of the 
citizens of Philadelphia, to co-operate with our fel- 
low citizens elsewhere, in their exertions to correct 
the evils of auctions, and to pursue such measure* 
as they may deem advisable for the accomplish- 
ment of this object, with power to supply any va-w 
cancies in their own body, viz; 

Manuel Eyre, Robert Earp* 

Matthew L. Bevan, Furman Learning, 

Ambrose White, Robert Toland, 

Matthew Newkirk, David Ellmaker, 

Jeremiah Brown, R. M. Whitney, 

Joshua Haven, J. J. Borie, Jr. 

B. M*Credy, Aaron Kille, 

A. Tessiere, William W'urts, 

Joseph Cabot, William Rogers, 

Richard Price, James Fassitt, 

Caleb Cope, J. M. Vanharlingen, 

Townsend Sharpless, Thos. C. Rockhill. 

J. M. Chapron, 

3d. Resolved, that a committee of three person* 
be appointed to prepare a memorial on this impor- 
tant subject to be presented to Congress at their en- 
suing session, whereupon Joseph H. Dulles, J. J. 
Borie and Furman Learning were appointed on said 
committee, who having withdrawn for a short time, 
reported a memorial, which was read and unani- 
mously adopted. 

4th. Resolved, that the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be published in the newspapers of this city, af- 
ter which the meeting adjourned. 

T. C. ROCKHILL, Chairman. 


Matthew Newkirk, 7 
David Ellmaker, 5 


Secretaries. 


To the Senate and Rouse of Representatives in Congress 
assembled 

The Memorial of the subscribers, citizens of Philadel- 


phia, 


Respectfully represent, 

That the evils resulting from the system o f auc tions, 
as conducted in this country, are many and aggravated, 
and such as the General Government alone can remedy 


and prevent. . 

That the system, by which “ licenses to sell to the 
highest bidder,” are granted to a few persons, whose 
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wealth may purchase the privilege, or whose influence 
with a ruling party may procure it, while all others are 
rohibited from selling their property in this manner — 
an infringement of the liberties of the citizen. 

That a system created by local laws, and by means of 
which the great mass of merchandize is made in the 
course of trade, to pass through the hands of a few men, 
who thereby acquire great wealth in a short . time — is a 
monopoly inconsistent with the principles Of our govern- 
ment. 

That the profound secresy with which the vender is 
concealed, through the agency of auctions, Encourages 
fraud in numberless forms, and the established time be- 
yond which there is no redress, (limited to one day, or 
almost but three days,) secures generally to the de- 
ceivers the gain of any cheat which may be unde- 
tected m that short period. Fraudulent debtors, under 
cover of this system, securely practice the arts of the 
swindler. Stolen property is thus easily and safely con- 
verted into ready money; and the temptation has in 
frequent instances led the heedless youth to rob his 
employer, and thus raise the means of guilty indulgence. 
The smuggler finds this Secret system, a ready avenue, 
by which to reap the profits of those frauds which he is 
practising upon the revenue. 

That foreign speculators and manufacturers allured by 
the temptations of auctions, the long credits on duties* 
and frequent success in adventures, have poured their 
surplus goods into the United States, thereby creating 
such fluctuations in trade as to drive from it almost all 
but those who are under their own peculiar circum- 
stances. 

That the American importer, being thereby removed 
from the trade, the profit arising from the importing bu- 
siness is transferred from the American citizen, and is 
deducted from the wealth of the nation; and all the pros- 
perous industry which would arise from the diffusion of 
so great an amount through society, in the employment 
of mechanics, the renting of houses, the consumption of 
the products of the earth, &c. is lost. 

1’nat the credits on duties designed to encourage the 
American merchant, when industry, enterprise, and ho- 
nesty formed his chief capital, have become a perpetual 
fund without interest, in the hands of the foreigner, to 
the manifest injury of those for whose benefit they were 
granted. 

That the incessant fluctuations thus created are at 
once injurious to commerce, destructive to public mo- 
rals, ana ruinous to individuals — the monopolist alone 
being enriched amid the general calamity. 

That the prices of merchandize are increased, inas- 
much as the profits of the importer and auctioneer, to- 
gether with the state duties, are added to the gains of 
the former importer, who still remains a necessary link 
” in the trade of the country, and must be supported by a 
charge upon his sales. The price is also increased in the 
absence of the competition of many importe:s, the trade 
being in the hand of a few foreign agents, by whom in 
rimes of scarcity the most exorbitant profits are realized. 

Believing that the positions here assumed, can at the 
proper time be clearly proved, and that inferences from 
them deeply involving the interests of ever)' class of the 
community are fairly deducible, we appeal to those to 
whom is entrusted the welfare of our common country, 
and pray that they may take such measures as shall in 
their judgment most effectually protect our citizens 
against the operations of a system, fatal alike to the vir- 
tue and prosperity of the community. 

MAUCH CHUNK. 

It was in July 1825, when 1 last visited Minch Chunk. 
-Having heard much of the improvements since made 
there, and especially of the rail-road, I determined to 
*•* the opportunity of my journey to Wilkesbarre, 
again to see this interesting place. Lowrytown, an ap- 
pendage to the works at Mauch Chunk, is situate 15 
miles further up the Lehigh river. Its location is in the 
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midst of the Great Pine Swamp. There is not, probably 
in the whole extent of country, south of the lakes, and 
! east bf the Allegheny mountains, a place remaining so 
1 wild, secluded ftnd romantic. On Thursday morning, 
i July the 10t|i, 1 mounted my horse at Porter’s excellent 
Hotel, in Wilkesbarre, and directed my way from the 
charming valley of Wyoming, through Solomon’s Gap 
to Lowrytown. Attracted by the new merchant mill of 
Gen. Ross, stopped half an hour to examine it. The 
high perfection attained by American Millwrights, in 
the construction of machinery for the manufacture of 
flour, is a source of admiration and pride. The whole 
labour is done by machinery; the wheat carried into the 
loft, thoroughly cleansed, and conveyed to the hopper) 
the flour, by elevators; returned to the loft, stirred, 
cooled, bolted, and with little labour packed in the bar- 
rels ready for market) Pennsylvania abounds in fine 
mills. Perhaps there is not, in the world, so great a 
number, so perfect in machinery as in our state. The 
mill of Gen. Ross is among the noblest, neatest finished, 
and best it has been our lot to visit. A sufficient stream 
giving him a fall of thirty feet, affords him power, with 
two pair of burr, and one pair of country stones, for ex- 
tensive operations. Uergstresser was his millwri^ht^- 
a German, distinguished for the neatness, accuracy and 
strength of his work, and (or some valuable improve- 
ments in the arrangement of the cog-wheels, lessening 
essentially the friction. The cost of the mill was under- 
stood to be 13,000 dollars. From Wilkesbarre to Lowry- 
town, the road passes over rocky monnlains, and deep 
glens of thick pine and hemlock woods. 

Two miles from Lowrytown, there isa large opening, 
apparently of some miles in extent, said to be an olct 
Indian clearing, but is probably the effect of a windfall 
and repeated fires which have prevented the timber from 
growing. Evening was approaching and rabbits innu- 
merable played and sported in my path for a long dis- 
tance, so tame as scarcely to leave the road as 1 rode by 
them. At six 1 arrived at the upper houses in Lowry- 
town. Fifteen or twenty neat log buildings are erected 
on apiece of fiat land On the top of Lehigh mountains; 
and are occupied by persons who are engaged in getting 
in logs for the saw mills. The purpose of the settle- 
ment and works at this place, is to prepare timber for 
boats to take coal from Mauch Chunk to Philadelphia. 
Having been so directed, I inquired for the habitation 
of Mr. Irish, superintendant of the works at this place, 
and turning to the right, descended a steep hill into a 
narrow glen, through which Laurel run finds its way to 
the Lehigh. The hills rise abruptly more than t wo hundred 
feet high, and it cannot much exceed that distance from 
the top of one hill to the top of the oilier. A place so 
wild and rude is rarely to be found even in the Great 
Swamp, which nature teems to have intended for an 
eternal solitude. But the enterprise of man has made 
even this place lively by his labour, and pleasant from 
the conviction of the public utility and private prospe- 
rity springing from the operations here carried on. A 
road between a row of houses and stables near the creek 
leads to two saw mills on the margin of the river. A 
stone mill ami large store, containing goods to the value 
of more than 10,000 dollars, indicate the business trans- 
acted here. pro\ ibions arc brought from Luzerne county 
and notwithstanding the roughness of the road, a brirk 
trade is kept up between this place and Wilkesbarre. 
A wagon going in was taking barrels of mackerel from 
Lowrytown, the driver saying they could be obtained as 
cheap by'tliat route as any other. 

The accommodations at the house of Mr. Irish were 
very comfortable. The chamber and beds were so neat 
they would be in the best mansion in the city, a perfect 
luxury; and if I could give a receipt for the baked In- 
dian pudding* we bad for dinner, I am sure all good 

* Receipt . — Scald two quarts of skim milk, stir in one 
pint of Indian meal, or enough to make rery thin mush, 
add a little fait— a tea-cup full of molasses, a great spoon 
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housewives would thank me for learning them to make 
a dish so simple, ecoriomical, and truly excellent. 

There are four 9aw mills at this place, two of them 
running two sawa each, and of the most powerful con- 
struction. One set of hands work from 12 at night to 
12 at Hoon — another, the other 12 hours, so that the 
mills hin day and night. The mountains of the Lehigh 
are high and precipitous. Logs are hauled to the sum- 
mit and projected in shutes or troughs to the river. To 
see the logs descend endwise 700 feet, passing with the 
rapidity bf an arrow, plunging into the deep water, 
throwing aloft a volume of foam and spray— one log fol- 
lowing another in quick succession, was a sight interest- 
ing) I might say, combined with the mountain scenery, 
the expanse and depth of forest, the shouts of the woods- 
men, and the flight of the sacred eagle, was exciting and 
sublime. 

The targest pine cut this season, was lying on the 
mountain brink. Its size exceeded that of any tree I re- 
collect to have seen. There were three logs of seven- 
teen feet each, before it reached the point where it se- 
parated ihto branches or prongs, and from each prong 
three logs were obtained of fifteen feet ench, making 
nine logs. The butt measured four feet five inches one 
way, and four feet another way— not being exactly 
round. A calculation made on the spot, gave 9000 feet 
ms the quantity of boards the tree would produce; so 
that in Philadelphia it would be worth, in sawed lumber 
more than one hundred dollars. See the effect of hu- 
man labour, skill and internal navigation. The differ- 
ence in the value 6f this single tree, in the forest and at 
market, speakft powerfully in favor of making the inter- 
communication between different parts of the country 
perfect as possible. Only open a way for the productions 
of the soil to market, and for every dollar expended, 
you add twenty to the public stock of wealth, f counted 
with what accuracy I could, the rings from the centre, 
marking the age of the old pine, and found them to be 
nearly 260, so that it must have commenced its growth 
with Shakspeare, about 1560 or 70, and lived in days of 
4 ‘Good Queen Bess.” 

But the horn sounds. The rafts are about to set off 
-down the river for Mauch Chunk. Having sent my horse 
through the wilderness path by a boy hired for the pur- 
pose, precisely at 1 o’clock P. M. we pushed from the 
shore at Lowrytown, two rafts being in company. The 
lever was moved, the gates of the dam descended, the 
water rushed through the sluice way, and we shot down 
the steep desoent on the foaming billows, not without 
a deeper ducking than was altogether desirable by a 
mere passenger. When ladies go down, a bo* is pre- 
pared to save them from the waves. On the artificial 
fresh we Boated along finely, sometimes running ahead 
of it, and having to wait for it to come on. The scenery 
along the Lehigh is extremely wild. The hills the whole 
way rise steeply from the margin of the river several 
hundred feet and are crowned by forests of mighty pines 
•butting out the sun except at “high twelve.” Deer 
•re often seen on the banks-— bear sometimes and rattle 
snakes are not unfrequently killed in the eddies swim- 
mine the river. At the Hatcliel-teeth Falls, the fresh 
having been dissipated by the distance run, our raft ran 
upon a rock. The hardy raftmen spring in, the water 
coining waist high, pushed her off, and went on without 
• murmur or an oath. Just at dusk the village of Mauch 
Chunk and its wonderful works opened to eye.- Vtl.Iuc. 


ful of ginger— or a little of any other spice you like. Put 
it in a tin or earthen pan, and bake it in the oven three 
hours. It eats well without, but better with a lump of 
butter, and is a luxury superior to rice or custard. 


ANECDOTE OF BENJAMIN LAY. 

On Monday about noon, being in the time of the ge- 
neral meeting of friends, Benjamin Lay, the Pythago- 
rean cynical Christian philosopher, bore a public testi- 
mony against the vanity of tea dnnkmg, by devoting to 


destruction in the market place, a large parcel of valu- 
able china, &c. belonging to his deceased wife. He 
mounted a stall on which he h^ placed the bog of 
ware; and when the people were gathered around him, 
began to break it piecemeal with a hammer, but wo 
interrupted by the populace, who overthrew him and 
his box to the ground, and scrambling for the sacrifice, 
carried off as much of it as they could get. Sever*! 
would have purchased the china of him before he at- 
tempted to destroy it, but he refused to take any price 
for it. Penn, Oaz . March 25, 1742. 


At a celebration 6f the 4th of July in MeanSville, 
Bradford county, Pa* the Declaration of Independence 
was read by Colonel Franklin, now about 80 years of 
age, in a strong and impressive manner — after which he 
delivered, extern porarily, the following short address: 

“ Friends and fetiow citizens : — 

“ You see before you a frail remnant of one of thbse 
who have faced the British cannon, and heard the stiU 
more appalling yell of the painted savage at the horri- 
ble massacre of Wyoming. We gained for you the li- 
berty you have enjoyed for more than half a century. In 
all human probability this is the last time our faultering 
tongues will ever tell to you on an anniversary of free- 
dom the story of oUr sufferings. May the Almighty 
strengthen you with virtue to defend your inheritance 
against foreign invasion, as well as against domestic in- 
trigue and military usurpation. 


FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

“ At a Council at Philadelphia, February 1st, 1725, 
the Board being informed that Andrew Bradford, thn 
printer, attended according to order, he was called in 
and examined concerning a late pamphlet entitled, 

• Some remedies proposed for restoring the sunk credit 
of the Province of Pennsylvania.’ Whereupon he de- 
clared that he knew nothing of the printing or publish- 
ing the said pamphlet; and being reprimanded by the 
Governor for publishing a certain paragraph in his news- 
paper called the American Weekly Mercury, of the 2d 
of January last, he said it was inserted by his journey- 
men who composed the said paper, without his know- 
ledge, and that he was very sorry for it, and for which he 
humbly submitted himself, and asked pardon of the Go- 
vernor and the Board; Whereupon the Governor told 
him, that lie must not for the future presume to publish 
any thing relating to or concerning the affairs of this go- 
vernment, or the government of any other of his Majes- 
ty’s Colonies, without the permission of the Governor or 
Secretary of this Province for the time being. . And 
then he was dismissed.” s 

[Minutes of Council 


LARGE POPLAR. 

A poplar tree was cut down in Berks county in 1827, 
near Lewis’s ferry. It was 117" feet in height, and 
from the butt to the first branch, and its greatest cir- 
cumference 20 feet 7 inches— perfectly sound, and from 
the concentric circles at the end of the trunk, it was es- 
timated to be 300 years old. Gave 22 cords of wood. 

Sat. Ev. Post April 7- 
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The following document is interesting’, as exhibiting 
the state of the finances of Pennsylvania at the com- 
mencement of the present government in 1790. It will 
serve by comparison with the statements of the present 
period, to mark the rapid progress of the State to its 
now flourishing financial condition. 

STATE OF THE FINANCES 
Of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, till Oet. 1st , 1790. 

On the commencement of the present government of 
this commonwealth, bound in all the engagements of 
the former, and by a fundamental article in our own 
constitution, as well as in that of the Union, which in- 
hibits laws to impair contracts; I beg leave to lay before 
the legislature a state of the debts of the common- 
wealth, of their engagements for their discharge, whe- 
ther of principal or interest, the means of discharge, 
and the present appropriation of the revenues, together 
with an enumeration of such as are not specially appro- 
priated, as the present constitution directs that no mo- 
ney shall be drawn from the Treasury but in consequence 
of appropriations made bv law. 

Of the Debts of the Stale. 

When the arms of Great Britain were raised against 
this country, Pennsylvania, then a province, owed few 
debts to individuals. Only two have appeared and been 
settled; the amount of both is inconsiderable; one for 
SIS for repairing arms in 1773; the other for printing in 
1761 to 1764, £'3 15.* She had unredeemed of sun- 
diy emissions of bills of credit which were struck, part 
thereof for the defence and other purposes of the late 
province, and part emitted on the faith of the province. 
End lent to certain useful public institutions. r fhe amount 
of the bills unredeemed at the revolution, 1776, were 
£2299633 15 0. By acts of March 23d, and May 25th, 
1778, the holders of these bills were called upon to de- 
liver them up within a limited time, now long since 
elapsed, and to receive other bills to the same amount 
in their stead. After the limited time was passed, the 
flrst mentioned bills were declared to be irredeemable 
for ever. Under these laws a great many were exchan- 
ged, but there remains unexchanged and escheated to 
the state the sum of £266439 8 3 . 

The debts due and which have accrued to the state 
since the commencement of her independence, have 
principally been incurred in the late war. They cons'st, 

I Of bills of credit emitted for carrying it on, or for 
paying the interest of debts due for advances, services 
and supplies therein, together with £50,000 emitted on 
loan. For pay and expenses of the militia and forces of 
the state in the service of the United States, either in 
the federal army in our defence against the British, or 
on the frontiers against the British, and savages; supplies 
for the federal army in men, money, clothing, military 
stores, provisions, and other purposes. 

II Ot the grant to the late proprietaries in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

III Of certificates issued in 1780, for provisions for 
the army, per act June 1780, and for horses for the ar- 
my. 

* Certificates of funded debt, as per head II. were is. 
sued for both of these. 

' Vol. II. — 7. 


IV Of depreciation certificates, issued for the depre- 
ciation of the pay of the Pennsylvania line in the late 
federal army, of the officers of the hospital and medical 
department, and of the state navy. 

V Of interest notes issued to pay one year’s interest 
to citizens of Pennsylvania on certificates for cash lent, 
services performed, or supplies for the United States. 

VI Of certificates of funded debt, given for debts 
due, where there was not money to discharge them, and 
for alt demands against the state authorised by law and 
equity. 

VII Of new loan certificates, issued fbr certificates of 
debts due by the United States to citizens of this state. 

VIII The certificates of de preciation and the funded 
debt under the foregoing heads bear an annual interest 
of six per cent, therefore out of them arises another 
debt. 

IX Of the pensions allowed by the state. 

X Compensations for servants and apprentices enlist- 
ed in the continental army. 

Under the second head is included all demands against 
the state which arose during the war, and which may be 
exhibited before the 1st of January next, together with 
such accounts already settled, as will not be discharged 
in money, the parties being, per act of April 1st 1784, 
and March 1785, entitled to receive such certificates and 
the interest thereof. 

By act of 21st November 1789, tio claim against the 
state for articles or supplies of any kind fbrnished by 
individuals during the late war between the United 
States and the King of Great Britain, not preferred be- 
fore the 1st of January 1791, will be afterwards admit- 
ted or allowed by the state. 

There is another species of expense called claims, 
which cannot properly be arranged under the debts of 
the state, and which is uncertain in its amount, as it de- 
pends on the grants of the legislature at the time, and 
not on accounts adjusted upon fixed principles. The 
sum of £5000 annually is appropriated by act of March 
26th and 28th September 1789, and is constituted as a 
fund for this purpose. It may be worthy the considera- 
tion of the legislature, whether such a fund is not likely 
to beget many improper applications, and whether, after 
the state hath, by an act of limitation, barred even un- 
settled claims which would have been legal, such an in- 
vitation should continue to be held out. 

Besides the foregoing debts, there are the following 
expenses, viz: 

XI The pay and contingent expenses necessary for 
the support of government. 

XII The improvements undertaken for the advantage 
of the citizens, the advancement of learning, wealth, 
and population, in the commonwealth. 

Having thus generally mentioned the debts and ex- 
penses of the commonwealth, I shall state more particu- 
larly the nature and amount of each, the funds upon 
which they respectively rest, and the parts of the for- 
mer which have been redeemed. 

I The bills of credit are of the several emissions, fol- 
lowing, viz. 

1st The resolve money emitted in 1775 and 1776, by 
sundry resolutions, viz: £35,000 per resolutions of as- 
| sembty, June 30th, 1775, for pay of associators in ser- 
I vice, and to put the city and province into a state of 
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defence, of November 30th, 1775, for £80,000 for the 
then present exigencies, and per resolution April 6th, 
1776, £85,000 for the same purpose, > £200,000 0 0 

2d. The commonwealth money, emitted 
per act 20th March, 1777, for the defence of 
the state, 200,000 0 0 

£400,000 0 0 

Of these there hath been redeemed as fol- 
lows: Counted and burnt by the committees 
of Assembly, from time to time, 

Of the resolve money, 77461 1 1 
Of the commonwealth do 91042 10 0 
pf both kinds, 7934 2 5 

balance outstanding 223562 6 6 

£400,000 0 0 

In an act passed 4th December 1789, it is stated, that 
by act of the 7th of April 1781, all the above bills of 
credit, not then redeemed, were directed to be exchan- 
ged for the bills of credit emitted by the said act of 
April 7th 1781, and the said act of December 4th 1789 
declares, that all of the said bills not brought in and ex- 
changed as aforesaid, on or before the 1st of January 
1791, shall be thenceforth irredeemable. 

3d. The island money, or emission of bills 
of credit on interest at ‘five per cent per an- 
num, emitted per act March 25th 1780, for 
procuring provisions for the army, £100,000 0 0 

Of this there hath been redeemed 
as follows, viz: 

Counted and burnt by commit- 
tees of assembly, £99273 5 0 

In the treasury, - - - 57 9 3 

Balance outstanding 1 , to be re- 
fleemed, .... 669 5 9 

£100,000 0 0 

The holders of these are entitled by law to payment 
of principal and interest till the time of redemption, at 
the treasury, per act aforesaid. The fund, specially ap- 
propriated to that use, is the sales of the 8tate Islands 
and city lots. 

4th. The dollar money, or bills of cre- 
dit emitted per act of June 1st, 1780, 
guaranteed by Congress per resolution of 
March 18th 1780, upon a contingent event 
which did not take place, four tenths of 
which were had immediately by Congress, 
the remaining six tenths by the state, to 
be applied for the public service, $1,495,000 00 

Of this there hath been redeemed 
as follows, viz: 

Counted and burnt by committees of 
assembly - $1,391,291 

In the treasury - - 8,387 

The property of the state, in 
the possession of Thomas Smith, 

Psq. r 78,642 

Balance outstanding, to be re- 
deemed, and for which the £150,- 
000 loan office, principal and in- 
terest, is appropriated per act of 
17th March 1786, - - 16,680 

— $1,495,000 00 

5th. The state money, of which Z.500,000 
were ordered to be emitted per act April 7th, 

1781, for the support of the army, of which 
there was struck only - - - £486,500 0 0 

Of the above there bath been re- 
deemed as follows, viz. 

Counted and burnt by the com- 
mittees of assembly, £461,474 9 9 

In the treasury, - 9303 12 4 

Balance, to be redeemed by 
the payments to the land office 


of one fourth of the principal and 
interest of the arrears of purchase 
money and interest due for lands 
sold by the late proprietaries be- 
fore the revolution, per acts April 
9th, 1781, and March 29th, 1788, 
and also funded on the arrears of 
state money taxes, viz: the five 
shilling tax, per resolution of as- 
sembly Sept. 21st, 1782; the moi- 
ety of the effective supplies of 
1781, per act June 21st, 1781; 
the additional supplies of 1781, 
per act June 25th 1781; the first 
and second sinking fund taxes, 
per acts 19th December, 1780, 
and January 31st, 1783; and the 
arrears of continental money tax 
es, receivable at one for 75 pe 
act of April 13th, 1782, 15,71 17 II 

£486,500 0 0 

==g 

6th. The paper money, or bills of credit 
emitted per act March 16th, 1785, 4100,000 
thereof for paying interest to the public cre- 
ditors, and 7.50,000 constituting the last loan- 
office, ...... £150,000 0 Q 

Of this there hath been redeemed as follow, viz: 
Counted and burnt by the com- 
mittees of assembly. 

The first year, 1786, 20,000 0 0 

2d do. 1787, - - 20,000 0 0 

3d do. 1788, - - 20,000 0 0 

4th do. by David Rittenhouse 
in part, till Nov. 1789, 14027 15 9 

Principal do. of loan-office mo- 
ney, from Nov. 1787 till Novem- 
ber, 1789, - - - 16,530 15 0 

. In the hands of Christian Fe- 
biger, Esq. of the loan-office mo- 
ney, punched, - - 5732 7 6 

In the treasury, of 
taxes and imposts, 6755 6 2 
Out of which there 
is due to the late trea- 
surer, which he was 
in advance for the 
state, about 5600 0 0 

1155 6 2 

Balance, of which 424,8,17 8 1 
should be redeemed before the 
end of the present year, leaving 
7.27,736 7 6, the remainder, to 
be burnt before the end of next 
year by the co-operation of the 
loan-office and 420,000 annual 
sinking fund, - 52,553 15 7 

£150,000 0 0 

n. The grant to the late proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania per act 27th November, 1779, 
amounts to 4 130,000 sterling, to be paid them 
per the said act, and per laws of 9th Febru- 
ary and March 16th, 1785, in annual instal- 
ments of 115,000 sterling; the first paymeht 
to be made September 3d, 1784, with inter- 
est on those several instalments, per act 
Marcn 28th, 1787, from the time they res- 
pectively become due until paid. Seven in- 
stalments, equal to 4105,000 sterling, were 
payable the 3d of September, 1790. £120,- 
000 sterling will be due and payable Sept. 

3d next; and the remainder, 410,000 ster- 
ling, will become payable September 3d, 

The principal reduced to Pennsylvania 
currency, £216,666 13 4 
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Of this there is discharged on account 
of what is due and payable, as follows: 

Paid at the treasury at sundry 
times, from 8th February, 1786, 
till Sept. 1790, inclusive, 32,470 6 2 
Interest on the said payments 
till 1st Jan. 1791, - - 5562 4 3 


38032 10 5 

From which deduct the inter- 
est on the several instalments due 
till January, 1790, - 34941 13 4 

3090 17 1 

Remains yet to be discharged; 
of which 7.171,909 2 11 on in- 
terest from January 1st, 179rtill 
paid, and should be paid imme- 
diately, per the engagements 
aforesaid, and so much of the ag- 
gregate revenues as are necessa- 
ry are, by act of 16th March, 1785, 
appropriated for this purpose, 213,575 16 3 


£216,666 13 4 


. III. Certificates were issued in 1780 for 
horses and provisions for the use of the 
army, of which there remains outstand- 
ing a balance of - - - - £1649 13 2 


There are settled, and not paid, toge- 
ther with what part will probably be 
claimed before 1st January next, payable 
In state money of 1781, per resolution of 
assembly 8th April, 1782, about £400 0 0 

Balance, estimated irredeemable, if not 
applied for before the 1st of January next, 
per act December 4th, 1789, 1249 13 2 


£1,649 13 2 

III. Certificates were directed to be 
issued for depreciation of pay till August 
1780, of die Pennsylvania line in ihe late 
army, officers of the hospital and medical 
department, and the state navy, per acts 
December 18th, 1780, April 10th, 1781; 

Aoril 13th 1782, April 8th 1785, 8ept. 

22d 1785 and March 8th 1786, the amount 
df which debt is £627,585 11 4 

. Of which there hath b*eh redeemed, viz: 

. Paid in part in bills of credit 
April, 1781 and in specie, 
ibout - - - 144,000 0 0 

Redeemed by the sales of for- * 

felted estates, - - 52,196 11 3 

Do by the sales of lands and 
city lots, paid into the land-of- 
fice, - - - 127,199 3 11 

Escheated to the state per act 
26th March, 1786, 57,540 0 0 

Part of sundry errors, to am*t. 
of 49230 12 7, discovered by 
John Nicholson in the settlement 
of the Auditors, some of which 
were rectified out of their ac- 
counts for pay afterwards, and 
some not yet recovered, 4378 3 0* 

Balance outstanding, of which 
such as remained uniUenated at 
the tftne of making the first de- 
mand of interest,- per acts March 
21st and .Sept. 20th 1783, ma- 
king about 4219,000, iion inter- 
est at nx per cent, per annum, 
payable out of th i excise, and 


which is generally paid up till 
April 10th, 1790; the remainder, 
about 7.23,271 13 2, generally 
called Unfunded depreciation cer- 
tificates t are on interest at six per 
cent, from the 10th April 1781, 
allowed in payment in the funds 
appropriated for their redemp- 
tion. The funds for sinking the 
alienated part of this debt are, 
the Land office, in common with 
other certificates for lands taken 
up since July 1784, except in the 
late purchase, per acts April 1st 
1784, and October 3d 1788; for 
city lots, per act April 8th 1786, 
exclusively, with the funded part 
of this debt; for forfeited estates, 

per act 18th Dec. 1780, and in * 

the same manner for lands north- 
west of the Ohio and Allegheny 
rivers, and south of the donation 
lands in this state, appropriated 
for redemption of the deprecia- 
tion certificates per act March 
12th 1783. The funds for re- 
demption of the principal of the 
Funded depreciation certificates 
are all the above, in common with 
the unfunded; and in addition, 
they are receivable, in common, 
with the Certificates of funded 
debt , fora proportion of three- 
fourths of the arrears of purchase 
money and interest of lands sold 
before the opening of the land 
office in July 1784, per act 
March 29th 1788, and for landa 
in last Indian purchase* per act 
October 3d, 1788 - 242,271 13 2 

£627,585 11 4 


V. According to act of Assembly March 
21st 1783, 300,000 dollars were directed 
to be prepared, to pay the interest on cer- 
tificate of debts of the United 8tates to 

citizens of this state .... $300,000 00 
Of this there was not perfect- 
ed or issued, but burnt by a com- 
mittee of Assembly - - 133,428 50 

Sum paid out in interest, a* di- 
rected by law - - 166,571 50 

— $300,000 00 

The above sum to be redeemed brought 
down - . . . $166,571 SO 

Of which there hath been redeemed; vi ti 
Counted and burnt by com- 
mittees of Assembly - • 166,096 75 

In the Treasury - - 10 00 

Balance outstanding, which 
the possessors were entitled to 1 

receive out of the supplies of 
1783, per the act aforesaid, 464 75 

? $166,571 50 

VI. By acts April 1st 1784 and March 
30th 1785, certificates are directed to be is- 
sued for all balances due by the state, on in- 
terest from July 1st 1783, except in a few 
particular cases, as directed in the act of 
March 3d 1790, where the interest of the 
certificates to be issued to Messrs. Cox, Va- 
lendigham and Sweringen, is directed to 
dftMence September 1st 1^83 and by act 
of 27th March 1790, where the interest of 
tertifeates to be issued for the acconnts of 
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nine persons is directed to commence Janu- 

X I st 1785. The amount of debts for 
:h these certificates were issuable, taken 
from a from a former estimate, is - £226,822 7 9 

Of those there hath been grant- 
ed, to October 1st, 1790 182,309 3 4 

Balance - - - 44,513 4 5 

£226,822 7 9 


To the above sum unissued, the claims not 
made before the 1st January 1791 will be 
barred and excluded for ever after, accord- 
ing to act November 21st 1789. 

There may, together with the accounts 
already settled and those yet to be rendered 
within the limited time aforesaid, be certifi- 
cates to amount of 18,000 0 0 

Which is a large calculation, and may also 
cover the five and a half years arrears of in- 
terest on those to be issued. 

Already issued as above - - 182,309 3 4 


£200,309 3 4 

Of these there hath been redeemed as fol- 
lows: 

By the sales of lands and lots, 
paid into the land-office 34,109 6 9 
Militia certificates received in 
payment of militia fines, 868 13 8 
Balance to be redeemed on in- 
terest at six per cent, per annum, 
payable out of the aggregate 
funds appropriated for that and 
other purposes per act March 
16th 1785. The interest hath 
been generally paid on this debt 
till the 1st of January 1790. The 
sinking funds for redemption of 
the principal of the depreciation 
debt also extend to and include 
these, per the same acts, except 
those mentioned therein to be 
appropriated to the other exclu- 
sively - - - 165,331 2 11 

* £200,309 3 4 


VII. The new loan certificates, which 
were issued to applicants on interest at six 
per cent, per annum, the principal to be re- 
deemed March 1st 1796, for a like sum of 
the certificates of debts of the United States 
on interest from the same or equalized dates, 
in pursuance of acts of March 1st 1786 and 
March 28th 1787, amounted to - 1,937,885 15 3 

Before these were excluded 
from redemption by the act March 
27th 1789, there had been re- 
ceived in the land office, 118,813 18 9 
A certificate paid in for militia 
fines by George Woods Esq. 10 3 9 
Balance, which by the act last 
mentioned is to be returned in ex- 
change for the new loan certifi- 
cates unredeemed - 1,819,061 12 9 

1,937,885 15 3 


By the aforesaid act of March 1786 the in- 
terest was made payabie on the aforesaid 
debt out of the aggregate fund appropriated 
by act of March 16th 1785, and the act 
March 27th 1789 limits the said payment of 
interest to four years. Four years interest 
therefore, on £1,937,885 15 3, is - 465,092 11 7 

Of this sum there hath been 
paid - . - - 425,265 8 4 

Those new loan certificates 
hwich were redeemed had gene- 


rally less than four years interest 
paid, and many of those which 
were exchanged have also less en- 
dorsed. Wherefore, from the best 
estimate I can make, there may 
be deducted from the above, of in- 
terest, which will not be paid of 
the 4 years aforesaid - 9400 0 0 

Balance due, which is payable 
out of the aggregate funds afore- 
said - 30,427 3 3 

465,093 11 t 


VIII. The funds of the interest of the ex- 
isting debts of the state, viz. the deprecia- 
tion and funded debt, are already mentioned 
under their principals respectively. The 
annual amount is, Of the funded deprecia- 
tion certificates - 13,140 0 O 

Of funded debt - 9919 17 4 


23,059 17 4 


IX. The pensions atlowed by the state 
are, besides those which were payable to 
officers and privates disabled in the army, and 
which ceased on the 1st of May 1789, per 
act March 27th 1789, but of which there may 
be claimed, about ----- 250 0 O 

The following viz. 

The half pay to widows and orphans of 
commissioned officers of the Pennsylvania 
line who died, being in actual service or in 
captivity , per act March 1st 1780; to widows 
and children of commissioned officers of the 
Pennsylvania flying camp or of state regi- 
ments, who felt in battle or died in captivity , 

| their half pay per act of October 1st 1781; 
and to widows and families of officers and 
privates of the militia of this state, who were 
Killed, or died of wounds received in the ser- 
j vice of this or the United States y such sum as 
the orphans* court may allow them per acts 
March 20th 1780, and March 27th 1790, not 
to exceed their half pay and rations. There 
cannot be an exact statement of the amount 
of these to be paid in any one year, because 
new objects may and are frequently intro- • 
duced, though it might be worthy the consi* 
deration of the Legislature, as it now more 
than seven years since the war hath ended* 
and more than that since the right to and ne- 
cessity of the pension existed, whether the 
applications should not be restricted to some 
limited time. In the case of the militia it 
may not be an uniform allowance, the quan- 
tum and continuance of the grant depending 
upon a new order of the orphans* court, and 
the intermarriage of the widow puts a period 
to her demand; however, from the best com- 
putation I can make, including sundry ar- 
rears, it will require in the next year the 
sum of 3200 0 0 

There is also a pension decreed by the 
Justices of the Supreme Court, under an act 
of March 6th 1778, making provision for the 
families of such persons attainted of high trea- 
son, whose estates were thereby forfeited to 
the commonwealth, as should stand in need 
thereof, out of said estates respectively* 
amounting annually to - - - - 75 0 O 

3525 0 O 


I Until the act of 27th March 1790, the pensions under 
| acts of March 1780 and October 1781 were payable bf 
[the county treasurer, out of the state taxes in their. 
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bands. Since that law there is no fund specially ap- 
propriated for these demands, except the militia fines, 
for the widows and families of the officers and privates 
of the militia aforesaid, ami they have become unpro- 
ductive and inadequate. The estate of John Roberts 
received by the commonwealth, was sufficiently large to 
cover the pension decreed, but it hath been long since 
applied to the other uses of the state. 

X. The compensation for servants and 
apprentices enlisted in the Pennsylvania line 
in the federal army before 12th March 1777, 
per act of that date, already paid, hath 
amounted to a considerable sum. They are 
payable by the county treasurers but of the 
state taxes in their hands, on the orders of a 
magistrate and two freeholders, who value 
Servant’s time, enquire into the facts of en- 
listment, time of servitude, &c. The estimate 
of these is upon very uncertain ground, but 
set at 200 0 0 


It ill questionable whether the act of November 21st 
1789, which limits other claims not made before Janu- 
ary 1st 1791, will extend to these also, and as the like 
reasons apply here, it merits the attention of the legisla- 
lature, especially as the mode of compensation hath been 
subjected and is liable to abuse. 

XI. The support of government is divided — 

1st, Into the pay of the officer^ of government. 

But just entered on a new constitution, 
where there are several new offices, the sa- 
laries and allowances for which arc yet to be 
fixed, any calculation of the annual sum must 
be uncertain; but taking these offices into 
view, and also that the pay of the members 
from this state in Congress is now drawn from 
the treasury of the United States, and that 
by the adoption of die new constitution and 
the consequent laws, the offices and salary or 
pay hath ceased of the judge of Admiralty, 

Wardens of the Port, Secretary of the War- 
dens, Collector of the Customs, and Ton- 
nage Officer, together with some other laws, 

Which diminished the amount of the esti- 
mates of former years; also leaving the 
County Lieutenants to be charged with other 
militia expenses, on the fund of the militia 
fines; the annual sum is set at 23,000 0 0 

2. The contingent expenses of govern- 
ment. 

Printing, firewood, candles, stationary, 
rents of the land-offices. Judges’ expenses, 
repairs of the State house, and a variety of 
Other expenses, say - 5000 0 0 

There are some arrears not yet paid of the 
pay and expenses of government, and there 
hath been an anticipation of the revenues for 
this purpose at the treasury, to repay which, 
with the aforesaid, will require about - 10,000 0 0 


38,000 0 0 


XII. There are sundry improvements undertaken by 
the government for the advantage of the citizens, and 
the advancement of learning, wealth, and population, in 
the commonwealth. 

By sin act passed March 15th 

1784, 42,000 dollars; which were 
to have been raised by a lottery, * 
were appropriated, one half for 
and towards putting the roads 
leading from the City of Phila- 
delphia to the western parts of 
this state in good order and re- 
pair, the other moiety for im- 
proving the navigation of the 
river Schuylkill. Very little, 


however, was raised from the lot- 
tery. By an act March 3d 1788, 
the moiety for western roads is 
to be applied to repair Jones’s 
lane and other parts between the 
| Middle ferry on Schuylkill and 
Lancaster, and the other moiety 
as aforesaid by Council, on con- 
tract or otherwise. Of this mo- 
ney, there is in the treasnry, of 
specie and paper of 1785, - 540 14 7 
On which fund there are war- 
rants drawn and not paid 17 5 0 

$23 9 7 

By an act March 23d 1786, £300 of die 
unappropriated monies of the state were 
thereby appropriated for the purpose of view- 
ing, surveying, and laying out a highway 
from the Lehigh water water gap in North- 
ampton county, to Wyoming. Of this 88/. 

5s. were expended in laying out the road. 

Remainder - 211 15 0 

By an act passed March 26th 1789, 10,000 
pounds annually were appropriated out of the 
aggregate funds of the state for claims, and 
for improvements in the public roads and in- 
land navigation; and by act of 28th Septem- 
ber 1789, the sum of 5000/. thereof annually 
is appropriated for roads and navigation in 
the first instance, not to exceed, for the Sus- 
quehanna and Juniata 25004 Schuylkill 
1000/. Delaware and Lehigh 1,500/. - 5000 0 0 

By act 27th March 1790, 3004 are grant- 
ed to Reading Howell, compiling a map of 
I Pennsylvania, and engraving the bounda- 
ries of the state thereon, of which he receiv- 
ed 2004 Remainder - 100 0 0 

There have been the following grants of 
lands, for endowing seminaries of learn- 
ing with funds, viz. 

Acres. v- 

10,000 To Dickinson Ccfll. per act April 1786. 

The same act also appropriated 60,- 
000 acres more for the use of 
schools, out of which there hath 
been granted, 

10,000 To the German College and Charity 
School at Lancaster, per act 
March 10th 1787. 

10.000 To the Protestant Episcopal Acade- 

my, per act 29th March 1787. 

5000 To the Pittsburg Academy, per act 
10th September 1787. 

5000 To the Washington Academy, per 
act 24th September 1787. 

5000 To Reading Academy per act March 
10, 1788. 

5000 To the German Lutheran Congre- 
gation in Philadelphia for a Free 
School, per act 14th Feb. 1789. 

5000 To the German Reformed Congre- 
gation in Philadelphia for tneir 
Free School*, per act September 
23d 1789. 

15.000 Remainder. 

70.000 All this is directed to be laid out, 
surveyed, and returned, at the expense 
of the state. The foes of the grants to 
some have been already paid, the ex- 
penses of the remainder may amount to 350 0 0 


£6185 4 7 

Having thus gone through all the various debts and 
expenses, I proceed to state the revenues of the state, 
and their appropriations, recapitulating the debts adn 
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expenses aforesaid, so as to exhibit the demand, and 
the means of discharge, in one view. 

I. Old Continental Money. 

1st. There is in the treasury a quantity 
6f old continental money received for 
taxes, and in exchange, after the emis- 
sions ceased to have a currency, to the , 

amount of #361,626 18 - - . 135,609 16 3 

2d. There is also due for arrears of 
taxes laid,' and now payable therein, or in 
resolve and commonwealth money, but 
which after the 1st January 1791 will be 
payable only in this, or in bills of credit of 
this state emitted per act June 1780 or 
April 1781, at 1 for 75, per act April 13th 
1782, viz. Arrears of the 5 million, 15 mil- 
lion, 45 million, and the first and second 
eight monthly taxes, allowing for abate- 
ments and exonerations, say - - 900,000 0 0 


£1,035,609 16 3 

By act of 7th April 1781, the sum pf 200,0004 in bills 
of April 1781 were allowed, inter alia, to exchange for 
continental money, at 175 for 1 . If the current value of 
these bills in market should make it the interest of the 


possessors to exchange them in this way, it iqight bring 
out more of the state money again, to be redeemed by 
the state. It may therefore be worth the consideration 
of the legislature, as Pennsylvania is not separately en- 
raged for the redemption of the continental Dills of cre- 
dit, whether that part of the act of April 7th 1781 
should not be repealed. Since the quota by Congress 
requested of this state in the sinking fund, for redeem- 
ing the whole of the emissions of bills of credit, hath 
been fully paid, these bills on hand and the above taxes, 
so far as paid therein, are released from appropriation. 
6ad other states also paid their quotas to the fund afore- 
said, the market price would have been raised for these 
bills as the demand for them increased, and quantity out 
decreased, until Pennsylvania might have thrown them 
again into circulation with advantage. By this means 
other states would have gotten and redeemed them, and 
at this day there would not have been one of them out 
to have reproached the credit of the United States. 
The quantity unredeemed by Congress of these emis- 
sions is about 85 millions; and by their act of August 
4th 1790, a choice is afforded the holders thereof, to 
Subscribe them into a fund, and in lieu thereof receive 
two certificates, amounting together to one hundredth 
part of the amount of the sum subscribed; one of which, 
for two-thirds, shall bear an annual interest of six per 
cent, payable quarterly from and after the 1st January 
1791 ; the other, for one-third, to bear a like inte- 
rest,* to commence with the year 1800. The question lies 
before the legislature whether they will, in behalf of 
this state, accept the offer for such of these bills as they 
hold, or keep them for a better. The annual interest 
receivable at present upon what are in the treasury, if 
loaned as above, would be about 145 dollars. 

II. Of State Money. 

1st. The arrears of the five shilling tax, 
of the moiety of the effective supplies of 
1781, the additional supplies of 1781, the 
first and second sinking fund taxes, and 
fines ini the first class tax, after deducting 
abatements and exonerations, may be esti- 
mated at - - - - , - £22,000 0 0 

Payable therein, or in bills of June 1780, 

April 1780, April 1785, or in spede, per 
the acts in which they are laid, and act of 
16th fthrch 1785. 

2d. The one-fourth of the arrears of 


purchase money ahd interest- of lands sold 
before the declaration of independency, , 
payable in bills of April 1781, bills of 
March 1785, or specie, per acts April 1781, 


March 16th 1785, and 29th March 1788. 

Tlie remains of this fund is considerable. 

The annual proceeds from it may best bp 
calculated by a retrospective view of what 
it hath yielded in the same state. It may 
be expected to produce, in the next year, 4000 0 0 

26,000 0 6 

The balance outstanding in bills of cre- 
dit of April 1781, as before mentioned in 
article 5, Under the head of bills of credit 
No. I, is - - - - - . 15,721 17 1 i 

Of the balance beforementioned (see 
head in.) there may be probably claimed 
before January 1791, for certificates is- 
sued for horses and provisions in 1780, say 400 0 0 

Surplus .... - 9878 2 1 

26,000 0 0 

After these are redeemed and discharged, the re- 
mainder of these revenues will be released from appro- 
priations, except so far as the dollar money, if not re 
deemed by other funds, may be paid in discharge of the 
state money taxes. 

UI. The Aggregate Fund, per Act March 1785. 

1st The arrears of taxes, payable in spe- 
cie or bills of the emission of 1781, per the 
acts under which they were respectively 
laid, aiid act of 16th March 1785, viz. the 
supplies of 1782 and 1783, the funding 
taxes of 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, and 1789, 
allowing for abatements and exonera- 
tions, about - - - - - 225,000 0 & 

2d. A balance due by Francis Wade, 
for which a deposit hath been made by 
him to tha late treasurer, the same being 
part of the bills of credit emitted March 

1785, which were delivered to him to sign, 

and not returned, besides interest, princi- , 

pal - - - - - - , - 2750 0 0 

3d. The arrears of the impost duties 
from November 1784 till August 1789, 
other than the protecting duties, estimat- 4 

edat 4500 0 0 

4th. The annual tax upon property for 
the year 1791, per, act March 16th ,1785, 
which was remitted for the year 1790, per . 
act December 8th 1789 - - - 76,945 17 6 

309,195 17 6 

Deficient - - - 30,152 11 3} 

339,348 8 9j 

These are charged as follows, viz. 

1st With ; the annual interest of the 
certificates of funded debt, per act March 
16th 1785. See head VIII. before - 9919 17 4 

But there is one year in arrears; so that 
there will be to be paid in the next - 9919 17 4 

2d. The residue of the interest, paya- 
ble on the new loans, per acts March 1st 

1786, and March 27th 1789, to complete 

four years. See VII. before - . "60,427 3 3’ 

3d. The annual sum of the bills of cre- 
dit of 1785 to be redeeiqed, 
per act 16th March* 1785. 

Part of 1789 - - - 4816 18 1 

For 1790 - 20,000 0 0 

Tor 1791 - - 20,000 0 0 , 

,, — 44,816 18 1' 

If payment ofthe quota* of the 450,- 
000 loan-office be compelled, the whole of 
the 420,000 for 1791 will not be necessa- 
ry. 

; * 4th. The balance of the interest notea 
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payable out of the supplies of 1783, per 
act March 1783, $464 75 
5th. The debt to the late 
proprietaries (see head II. of 
debts aforesaid) principal 
due Jan. 1st, 1791, £171,909 2 11 

Interest on 4 171,909 2 11 
for 1791, as it is not proba- 
ble it will be paid in less than 
.one year, and the interest 
should be provided within 
the time, 10,3,14 10 11 

Instalment falling due 
September 3d, 1791, 25,000 0 0 

Ditto 3d, 1792, 16,666 13 4 

6th. This sum appropriated for the sup- 
port of government, per act March 26th, 
1789, ..*••• 

7th. To this sum appropriated by the 
same act for claims and improvements, 
£10,000; but /.5000 thereof was by act 
of 28th Sept. 1789, specially appropriated 
to the improvement of roads and inland 

navigation, 

8tn. The appropriation aforesaid for 
^oads, &c. per act 28th September 1789, 
The compensation to servants, per 


174 5 7* 


. 223,890 7 2 


10,000 0 0 


5,900 0 0 
5,000 0 0 
200 0 0 
339,348 8 9 


IV. The Arrears of Provincial Taxes , and of 
the Moiety of 

fht effective supplies of 1781, and fines 
in the second class tax. estimated, after 
abatements and exonerations, at 8000 0 0 

These are not specially 
appropriated, except the 
arrears from Northumber- 
land county, per resolution 
March 1784, to repair a road 
leading from Conrad Minicks 
to Sun bury, about - 200 0 0 

And the supplies of 1781, 
to repay an anticipation on 
the other revenues for an 
advance made to James 
Mease, Esq. per resolution 
March, 1784, beyond the 
sum received in this tax, 620 8 10 
Balance unappropriated 7179 11 2 


200 0 0 


620 8 10 
7179 11 2 


8000 0 0 


V. The Revenues for Support of Government, are 
1st. The duties on sales at auction, per 

"SSflJOS* appropriated per act April 
13th, 1782. 

. I”*** to*** years these produced 
£5020. The average therefore, for one 

yC «5 ^ ^ ’ * - • 1,675 0 

^h e hx on pleasurable carriages, 
appropnated per act 20th March, 1783. 

The collections which have been made of 
this tax have In many instances, by the col- 
lectors and county treasurers, been applied * 

to tbe other taxes; the payments therefore, 
on that account, for former years will not 
atTord proper data for estimation. It is 
probable in one year there may be collect- 
ed therefrom, including arrears, 2000 0 

3d. The tax on writs, appropriated oer 
30th March, 1783. The amount re- 
eeived on this account for the last three 
years is 13950. The average thereof, for 
• ooe year, is men 


4th. Tavern and marriage licenses, ap- 
propriated first specially to pay the sala- 
ries of the judges per act 25th March 1785. 

The amount received on this account for 
the last three years is /.9364. The aver- 
age thereof for one year is -■ - 5l2Q 0 0 

5th. For this sum annually out of the 
general funds, appropriated per act March 
26, 1789, - - - ' - 10,000 0 Q 

6th. Fees of the land officer?, per acts 
of April 8th, 1785, continued by sundry 
other acts, and appropriated per act 26th 
March, 1789. The amount thereof receiv- 
ed for three years, adding the salary and 
allowance for clerks paid thereout, is 
/. 13,866. The average whereof for one 
year, is 4620 0 0 

7th. The fees received in the office of 
Jthe Secretary of the Supreme Executive 
Council by sundry laws, appropriated per 
act March 26th, 1789. 

There hath been received on this ac- 
count, adding the salary paid thereout, for 
three years, /.3068. The average of which, 
for one year, is 1020 0 0 

8th. The annual amount 
of the / 50, 000 loan office, 
appropriated per act 26th 
March, 1789. The remain- 
ing principal is /.27,654 4 5. 

The interest whereof, for 
one ytar, is £1659 5 0 

There hath been /. 6581- 
19 4 paid into the treasury 
of interest money. About 
/. 40,000 were lent in 1785, 

/. 10,000 in 1786, afterwards 
kept out at interest by re- 
lending as fast as paid in, till 
the act Novr. 27th, 1787. 

From December, 1788, till 
June, 1788, there was paid t 

in, of principal, /.6,392 7 6; 
from September, 1778, till 
July, 1789, /.7444 1 6; from 
September till November 

1789, 42776 19 1; and from 

thence till September 1790, 
inclusive, £5732 7 6. Where- 
fore the arrears of interest 
due till January, 1791, are 
about, - - 6400 0 0 

From this deduct remain- 48059,5,0 

der of 41000 appropriated 
to repairs of the bank at 
Mud-Island, per act April 2d 

1790, 499 13 5 
7559 11 

Deficient, ... 6690 8 

Amount of the pay and expenses of 
government and arrears, per head XI. 38,000 0 0 

VI. The Excise. 

The amount received in the treasury for 
the last three years is 433,597. The aver- 
age for one year is .... 11,200 0 0 

Balance; but there are arrears of former 
years outstanding, sufficient to make it up, 1940 0 0 

13,140 0 0 

Appropriated per acta March 21st and 
September 20th, 1783, and March 16th, 

1785, to discharge the annual interest of 
tiie funded depreciation certificates, (see 
debts, head ID. and interest, head VIII.) 13,140 0 0 
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VII. The £150,000 Loan-Office. 
There remains undischarg- 
ed yet of quota money, about 13,000 0 0 
Interest till January 1791, 
about .... 7,200 0 0 


This is appropriated to the 
redemption of the bills of 
credit dated June 1st, 1780, 
with interest, see article 4, 
under the head of debts 
I. Principals 16,680 dol- 
lars, equal ... 62 55 0 0 

Interest at five per cent, 
per annum, estimated at ten 
years from June 1st, 1780, 
part being stamped one year 
paid, .... 3127 10 0 

Surplus, ... 10,817 10 0 


20,200 0 0 


20,200 0 0 


VIII. The Principal of the 150,000 Loon-Office. 
There remains outstanding of quota mo- 
ney, the last of which will be payable in 
April 1793, - - - - 27,054 4 5 

This is appropriated as a 
sinking fund, in aid of the 
120,000 per annum, to ex- 
pedite the redemption of 
the bills of credit, March 
1785, see article 6, under 
head of debts I. - 7,736 17 6 

Surplus, - - 19,917 6 11 

27,654 4 5 


IX. The General Sinking Fund. 

The land not sold or granted in the state 
of Pennsylvania, in the old purchase, at 
1.10 per 100 acres, in the new at /.2Q 
per 100 acres. The lots and reserved 
or appropriated tracts, together with ar- 
rears of principal and interest of lands 
granted and not paid for, the aggregate of 
which is more than sufficient to redeem the 
debt of the state. It may be estimated, 
that on an average /. 35,000 per annum 
principal will be received in the land office. 

When the debt shall be redeemed, the re- 
mainder of this fund is unappropriated. 

435,000 per annum, for eleven years and 
sir months, is 407,602 16 1 

Principal of the deprecia- 
tion debt, per head IV. 242,271 13 2 
Do of funded debt, per 
do. VI. - - - 165,331 2 11 

407,602 16 1 


X. 1st. The Fund for Hoads and Inland Naviga- 

tion , created by 
act of September 28th 1789, 
out of the fund of 10,000/. 
for claims and improve- 
ments, taken out of the ag- 
gregate revenues per act 
March 26th 1789, annually 5000 0 0 
2d. And there is in the 
treasury thereof about - 4000 0 0 

3d. And of the lottery 
as aforesaid ... 523 9 7 

9523 9 7 

XI. The remainder of the revenues for 

claims as aforesaid - - $000 0 0 


Charged with sundries 
per head XII. of debts and 
eipeoBcs, 


14,523 9 7 


The fund for claims 
Remainder to be applied 
as directed by law 


5000 0 0 
3338 5 0 


£14,523 9 7 


6185 4 7 


XII Of the Unappropriated Revenues. 

1st. The old 8000/. loan office, of which 
there remains, principal anti interest, about fiOQ Q Q 
2d. Court fines, of which there hath 
been received in the last three years 665/. 
the average thereof, for one year, is - 220 0 G 

3d. The balance due from individuals 
on settlements of old accounts. Although 
there will be considerable sums which can- 
not immediately be recovered, yet there 
are debts not reducible to any of the 
classes of revenue appropriated, which 
it is expected will be recovered in the 
next year, to amount of - 150Q 0 0 

4th. The arrears of the protecting du- 
ties or imposts, say .... J500 0 Q 

5th. The certificates of debts of the 
United States. 

Great exertions have been 
already made by the gene- 
ral government for the dis- 
charge of the interest of the 
certifi cates of their domes- 
tic debt, and there is there- 
of, the property of this state, 
agreeably to act of April 1st 
1784,and sundry subsequent 
acts, received into the land 
office, till the 20th Novem- 
ber 1789, when by act of 
that date they were no lon- 
ger receivable, the sum of 328,813 12 
There were also received 
of new loan certificates, per 
act March 1786, till 27th 
March 1789, when by act 
of that date they were ex- 
cluded; and for which this 
state have an equal sum of 
continental certificates, 118,813 18 9 
By .resolution of Assem- 
bly, William Scott was al- 
lowed to pay in discharge 
of a debt, a certificate of a 
debt of the United States, 
on interest from 1st Octo- 
ber 1780 , - - - 90 8 2 

A certificate received from 
George Woods, Es<j. taken 
for militia fines, interest 
from January 1st 1784 10 3 9 

There also was received 
a certificate for a debt due 
by the United States to Da- 
vid Thompson, forfeited to 
this state by his attainderfor 
treason, on interest from the 
1st of August 1777, to atot. 
of . . . • 60 13 6 


447,788 17 0 
According to act of Congress of the 4th 
of August 1790, this state may, by conti- 
nuing non-subscriber to the new loan 
thereby constituted, receive a sum equal 
to four per cent the next year on this 
sum, and rest on such further provision 
as may be made for the foture, retaining 
the evidences of the debts undiminished; 
or by subscribing the evidences she pos- 
sesses, she may receive new certificates of 
said loan, two-thirds of which she will be 
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^entitled to receive the annual interest of 
at six per cent and the other third to bear 
no interest till the year 1800, when an an- 
nual interest of six per cent, will be de- 
tnandable thereon also. 

The question awaits the decision of the 
legislature, whether Pennsylvania shall 
thus subscribe, and lose ten years interest 
of one-third o&lhe debt, or whether the 
state shall rel^ff the fulfilment of the ob- 
ligations of the. United States. As the in- 
terest payable in either case will be the 
same for the next year, it is here stated, viz. 17,911 11 0 
6th. The interest paid in 
cash by the state on the new 
loan certificates per act 
March 1786, is per act March 
1789 to be settled and re- 
paid in indents of interest, 
commonly called facilities, 
the four years interest, see 
debts, head VII. is - 465,092 11 7 

There was also relinquish- 
ed by sundry persons on new 
loan certificates for arrears 
of interest, which operates 
to the credit of the state 329 15 4 


465,422 6 11 
There hath been paid to 
the United in indents, in- 
cluding state treasurer’s 
commissions $220,673 80, 
equal to 82,677 13 3 


Residue, for which an 
equal sum in indents are 
either on hand or to be re- 
ceived, as the certificates 
are exchanged - 382^744 13 8 

TKe interest due on the con- 
tinental certificates received 
in the land office till 31st De- 
cember 1787, to which time 
interest is payable in indents 
thereon by the U. States 103,910 16 9 
Ditto on the certificate in 
favour of Wm. Scott afore- 
said - - - - 39 6 6 

Ditto on ditto in favour of 
David Thompson - - S7 18 4 

Ditto on that received of 
George Woods - - 2 8 10 

The interest due on new 
loan certificates redeeemed 
by the land office, for which 
the state hath an equal 
amount of the principal and 
interest in certificates of 
debts of the United States* 
and are in like manner enti- 
tled to receive the indents 
till 31st December 1787, 31,392 6 4 


518,127 10 5 
This amount is, by the act of Congress 
of 4th of August 1790, allowed to be fund- 
ed on an interest of three per cent, until 
paid, and the subject requires the direction 
of the legislature. As they bore no inter- 
est at all before, it is hardly to be doubted 
but that they will be thu9 funded. Whe- 
ther they may or may not, so far forth as 
indents have not been drawn thereon, the 
interest to be received in the next year 
will be the same. Interest at three per 

cent 15,543 16 6 

Vol. II. 8 ' 


7th. There is also three years arrears 
of interest from January 1788 till January 
1791, on the amount of the continental 
certificates, the property of the state, on 
Which three percent, will bedeinandable 
from the United States the next year, if 
non-subscribers, and funded at three per 
cent, per annum, if subscribers to the new 
loan of the United Slates, which is equal 
per annum to - 2418 1 1 


£39,893 8 7 

By an act of Congress June 6th 1788, 
authorizing the late board of treasury to 
dispose of a certain tract of land on Lake 
Erie, the property of the United States, 
and an act of this state, by which the dele- 
gates of Pennsylvania then in Congress 
were duly authorized to make the pur- 
chase for the state, on the 7th of July, in 
the year aforesaid, the following terms 
were proposed by fhe said delegates, and 
by the board of treasury thus authorized 
accepted on the 28th of August 1788: “To 
pay for the same at the rate of three- 
fourths of a dollar per acre, payable in 
gold or silver, or in public securities of 
the United States, bearing interest, when 
the quantity is ascertained by actual sur- 
vey, in the manner prescribed by a resolu- 
tion of Congress of 7th June 1788.” The 
survey hath been made, and will shortly 
be returned, when, according to the terms 
of contract, payment must be made. The 
directions of the legislature for this pur- 
pose will be necessary. Agreeable to the 
contract, it may be paid fo; in gold or sil- 
ver, in the non-subscribed debt (in which 
case three years interest must be given up) 
in subscribed six per dent, stock, (leaving 
the deferred debt, which is not yet on in- 
j terest, non-receivable) or it may be dis- 
| charged in certificates granted for indents 
j bearing an annual interest of three per 
! cent, the market price of which is now 
higher than the prices of the non-sub- 
scribed species of certificates were at the 
time of making the said purchase. The 
quantity is 202,187 acres, which, at 5s. 

7}d per acre, is £56,865 1 10 J at three 
per cent, if paid therein, to be deducted 
from the annual interest receivable above, is 1705 19 0 


Balance .... 38,187 9 7 

The interest of this state, and the secu- 
rity of the titles of future purchasers un- 
der them, makes the perpetuating the evi- 
dence of this purchase a matter o£ very 
great moment It appears to consisfop the 
proposals made by the state as aforesaid, 
which are with the United States, and a 
letter of the board of treasury accepting 
the offer, without reciting what that offer 
was. If both these originals were duly re- 
corded, and such other means as 'he wis- 
dom of the legislature might suggest taken 
to confirm and perpetuate evidence of the 
sale and the terms, it might save confusion 
and trouble hereafter. 

8th. After the first of January 1792, this 
state will, according to act of Congress of 
4th August 1790, be entitled annually to 
receive from the United States the inte- 
rest upon one-third of 220,000 dollars at 3 
per cent, and of the two-thirds of the re- 
maining two-thirds of the sum aforesaid at 
six per cent, so far as that sum shall not 
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10,817 10 0 


have been subscribed to the new loan of 
the Urftted States in certificates of debts 
of this state- The part that may be sub- 
scribed will exonerate the state from the 
interest thereof at six per cent, which 
would be a larger demand on the same ca- 
pital- . The sum of 550/ ti(L of the state 
debt hath already been subscribed, yet, as 
it is presumable little more will be added, 

I set down the sum payable annually by 
the United States, nfier the year 1791, 

>81.666 80, equal - - - - 30,625 0 0 

The surplus unappropriated of the tax- 
es, per head II. of revenue, after redeem- 
ing the bills of credit of April 1781 • 9878 2 1 

The surplus of the effective supplies of 
1781, provincial taxes, and fines m the 2d 
class tax, see head IV. of the revenues 7800 0 0 
The surplus of the 150,000/. loan office, 
see head VII. of revenues - ; 1U u 

The surplus of the principal l of the 50,000/ 
loan office, sec head VIII. of the revenues , 19,91 7 6 11 

1117,225 8 7 

These monies being un- 
appropriated, are at the fu- 
ture disposal of the legisla- 
ture. As the monies aris- 
ing from the sales of city 
lots and State island have 
been applied to the general 
purposes of the state, it will 
remain hereout to make 
provision for restoring the 
anticipation, by paying the 
principal and interest to any 
holders of the remainder of 
the bills of credit, (see 3d 
article of debts, head 1} 
who may apply • - 6u9 5 9 

The pensions allowed by 
the state, per head IX- of 

-l “ ”- b ' • ° 

The deficiency of the re- 
venues for support of go- 
vernment the present year, 
owing to the arrears charg- 
ed on the current fund, wilt 
require per head V. of re- 
venues - - - 6690 8 

The aggregate fund, into 
which will naturally be 
thrown the residue of the 
revenues; 1st, because these 
revenues principally arise 
from imposts, which, when 
in the hands Of the state, 
were a part of the same 
fund; and next, because 
from it the debts of the state 
are to be discharged, and 
other funds are to be kept 
up, but more especially as a 
part of these are by the 
United States given ex- 
pressly for this purpose; 

This fund being diminished 
by the change in the govern- 
ment of the union, and 
charged with new appro- 
priations, is deficient, per 
nead of revenues III- 30,152 11 3 
Balance in favour of the 

revenues ' • ' 76,188 - £117,225 8 


639 5 9 


3525 0 0 


It must be a governing principle of the legislature, of 
a free state, representing fully the people and partici- 
pating of their burthens, to make those burthens as light 
and easy as circumstances will admit. This surplus of 
unappropriated revenue, therefore, so nearly agreeing 
with the amount of the annual direct tax upon the peo- 
ple, will probably be taken to supply the place of the 
other, and the law directing the whole of that tax either 
repealed or suspended. 

XIII. The Balance due from the UmTm States. 

Although this might be arranged under the head 0 1 
unappropriated revenues, yet 1 cnose to make a septate 
one of because it will not be so immediately produc- 
tive, and will not meet or supply the necessities of the 
next year, but, by being added to the aggregate fund, 
may serve as a remainder therein, when other parte 
thereof shall have been exhausted. 

Most of the debts with which the 
State is now encumbered, and all the 
great sums raised and paid, or ex- 
pended for the United States here- 
tofore, from time to time, since the 
year 1775, are chargeable to their 
account. The amount of our claims 

made are, In Specie, - - $10,612,403 45 

In Continental Money, 47,010,138 00 


When all these payments are reduced to specie, and 
the account charged'with advances made to Pennsylva- 
nia from time to time by the United States, to amount ot 
upwards of two millions of dollars, it is expected a ba- 
lance of about ten million of dollars specie of principal 
will appear in our favour; and that the interest account, 
equalizing the dates, will average about ten years bac* 
from the 1st of January 1792. 

By acts of Congress of November 1777, October 
1779, February 1782, and others, this interest is at six 
per cent, per annum, which would yield the sum of 
6000,000 dollars arrears of interest. By the act of Con- 
gress of August 5th 1790, this debt may be funded 
within one £ir after settlement, a. the other debts of 
the United State, arc, by act of August ^ Preceding. 
Although by ti at mode ten years interest would be lost 
to the state on one third of the principal, yet the a W 
tage of receiving an interest of three per cent, on so 
lanre an arrear of interest will more than counterbalance. 
There can be only one bad effect it fixes a principle, 
which in future may open another loan for the debts and 
engagements not more solemnly contracted n<n more 
billing than the present, and afterwards anoth ier, , ind 
even others, each still less and less; for if aught can be 
taken either from principal or interest, on the same prin- 
ciple any other part of either may be taken away. 

The annual interest of two thirds of 10 

millions, viz: 6666666 dols. 67 at 6 per cent >400,000 

The annual interest of 6 millions at 3 per 180><)w 

cent, is - ■ * ‘ * ■ . * 

Dollars per annum, 580,000 

These accounts are now adjusting by the compiission- 
ers appointed by the United States for ^at purpose. 

The sum of 155 0 0 8 is entered of the debts of this 
atate to be funded bv the United States, according to 
tfufir act of August 4th 1790. Whatever sums may be 
thus subscribed will be chargeable per said tLCtto ttna 
account, together with the payments to Pennsylvania oti 
account of the interest of the 2*200,000 dollars before 

The finances of the state are much embanked by 
the remains of the emission of bills of credit of 1785, 
none of which have been burned, ^dbttlcthereot re- 
deemed since November 1789. If the ^ * 

conformity to the engagements of the state wculd not 
re-issue, but keep in his hands for hurnmg he momes 
r which he receives from the general ^" ds ’ tdl 4 ' 

- 800 in arrears are burnt, and then in the next j > 
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of the revenues that first come in for that year in those 
bills, keep the sum directed by law to be burnt in the 
ensuing year, which with the loan office completes the 
whole sum emitted, the knowledge that these bills were 
not to be re-issued, would not only induce those who 
owe the state to be speedy in getting this money, and 
. paying it while obtainable below par, by which means 
the collection of the revenues would be promoted, but 
the diminution of the quantity, with concurrent circum- 
stances, would in a few weeks appreciate its value, to 
such a degree, that the payments to the treasury would 
come in mixed with hard money. The bills of thip emis- 
sion, which should be received on account of the other 
revenues for the support of government, might by these 
means very shortly be exchanged in the treasury for 
specie, which would be received in the general reve- 
nues, until the whole emission, without any obstruction 
to government or alteration of the systems or engage- 
ments of the state, should be redeemed. On the first 
of April next, this state will be entitled to receive up- 
wards of /. 8500 in specie from the United States, being 
one quarter's payment of interest as aforesaid, which 
will aid the execution of this measure. 

I shall have the honor shortly of laying before the le- ' 
gislature a full state of the taxes in the several counties, 
exhibiting where the arrears thereof lie. The deficien- 
cy of payment in due time hath been caused, partly, by 
the exorbitancy of the demand. The sum of /. 420, 000 
and upwards in direct taxes in one year exceeded the 
abilities of the good people of Pennsylvania to pay, and | 
with other large taxes have been, long a heavy lo «d on I 
many of the citizens. Another cause was, that until 
lately the laws were not efficient, nor adequate to the 
purpose of compelling payment, where compulsion was 
requisite. The collectors were only authorised to ask, 
not empowered to compel payment. As the laws have 
been amended, these difficulties will not exist in future, 
and greater collections may consequently be expected. 

Bespectfully submitted, JORN NICHOLSON. 
Comptroller- GeneraPg Offiec, 7 
December 11 th 9 1790. 5 

A SKETCH OF WILLIAM BRADFORD. 

From 'rhoma&'s History of Printing. 

WixiiAsr Biudjobd, was the first printer who set- 
tled in this colony, (Pa.) He was the son of William 
and Anne Bradford, of Leicester, England, at which 
place he was born. He served his apprenticeship in 
London, with Andrew Sowles, printer, in Grace Church 
street, and married his daughter Elizabeth. Sowles was 
intimately acquainted with George Fox, a shoemaker of 
Nottingham; and the founder of the English sect of 
Quakers. Sowles was one of this sect, and printed for 
the society. Bradford adopted the principles of the 
Quakers, and was among the first emigrants from Eng- 
land to Pennsylvania in 1682, or 1683, and landed at the 
spot where Philadelphia was soon after laid out, before 
a house was built. The next year his wife arrived. 

At what place he first settled is rather uncertain; but, 
it was, as he expresses it, “near Philadelphia.” The 
Swedes had begun a colony in Delaware as early as 
1626, and made a settlement at Chester, now a part of 
Pennsylvania. The Dutch conquered die Swedes and 
attached Delaware to the government of New York. 
By agreement with the Duke of York, Penn, after his 
arrival, assumed the government of Delaware, and uni- 
ted it, in matters of legislation, with Pennsylvania. The 
general assembly was holden at Chester, and this bo- 
rough became, for a time, a place of consequence. It 
is probable that Bradford resided there until Philadel- 
phia assumed the appearance of a city; he might, how- 
ever, have set up his press at Burlington, which is but 
eighteen miles distant from Philadelphia, and was then 
the capital of New Jersey. The first work printed by 
Bradford, which has reached us with a date, is, “An Al- 
manac for the year of the Christian account 1687, Parti- 
cularly respecting the Meridian and Latitude of Burling- 


ton, but may indifferently serve all places adjacent. By 
DanielLeeds Student in Agriculture. Printed and Sold 
by William Bradford, near Philadelphia in Pennsilvama 
pro Anno 1687.” This is a sheet almanac, i»i twelve 
compartments, for the twelve months; the year begins 
with March and ends with February, as was usual in the 
seventeenth century. At the bottom of the sheet is an 
explanation of the almanac, an account of the eclipses 
for the year; courts and fairs at Burlington and Philadel- 
phia, and short rules in husbandry. 

It appears that at the time Bradford printed this alma- 
nac* he lived “near Philadelphia,” and Chester, as I 
have said, was near this city.-f t 

In 1689, Bradford lived in the city. I possess a quar- 
to pamphlet by George Keith, respectingthe New Eng- 
land churches, printed by Bradford in Philadelphia that 
year. It is the oldest book I have seen, printed in the 
city. I have another pamphlet, of seventy four pages 
printed by him in 1690, entitled, “A Refutation of Three 
Opposers of Truth, by plain Evidence of the Holy 
Scriptures, viz. Pardon Tillinghast, B. Kerch, and Cot- 
ton Mather; and a few Words of a Letter to John Cot- 
ton. By George Keith.” — Imprint ‘Philadelphia, Print- 
ed and Sold by William Bradford Anno 1690.” I have 
another quarto pamphlet, of seventy two pages, written 
by George Keith, entitled, “A Serious Appeal to all the 
more Sober, Impartial and Judicious People of New Eng- 
land to whose Hands this may come.” It is a vindica- 
tion of the Quakers from the attack of Cotton Mather, 
&c. “Printed and Sold by William Bradford, at Philadel- 
phia in Pennsylvania , in the year 1692.” 

In the year 1692* much contention prevailed among 
the Quakers, in Philadelphia, and Bradford took an ac- 
tive part in the quarrel. George Keith, by birth a Scotch- 
man, a man of good abilities and well educated; was 
surveyor general in New Jersey; and the Society of 
Friends in this city employed him in 1689, as the super- 
intendent of theif schools. Keith, having attended this 
duty nearly two years, became a public speaker in their 
religious assemblies; but being, as the Quakers asserted, 
of a turbulent and overbearing spirit, he gave them 
much trouble; they forbade him speaking as a teacher, 
or minister in their meetings; this, and some other irri- 
tating circumstances, caused a division among the 
Friends, and the parties were violently hostile to each 
other. Bradford was of the party which was attached 
to Keith, and supported him? their opponents were the 
majority. Among them were the Lieutenant Governor 
Lloyd, and most of the Quaker magistrates. Keith and 
Thomas Budd wrote against the majority, and Bradford 
published their writings. 

Keith was condemned in the city meetings, but he 
appealed to the general meeting of the Friends; and, 
in order tl*at his case might be generally known and 
understood, he wrote an address to the Quakers, which 
he caused to be printed, and copies of it to be dispersed 
among the Friends, previous to their general meeting. 
This conduct was highly resented by his opponents; the 

• A copy of this almanac is now in the library of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

f it has been suggested that Bradford first settled at 
Kensington, about two miles to the eastward of Phila- 
delphia, on the banks of the Delaware; at which place 
there were, at that time, two or three houses, and where 
remained the great oak ti^ee, under which William Penn 
held a treaty with the Indians, until the 5th of March 
1810, when it was overthrown by a tornado. Proud, in 
bis history of Pennsylvania, observes in a note, “The 
Quakers had meetings for religious worship, and for the 
economy of their society, as early as the fore part of the 
year 1681, at the house of Thomas Fairlamb, at Shake- 
maxon, near or about the place where Kensington now 
stands, nigh Philadelphia.” This feet renders it, in a 
degree, probable, that Bradford did settle at Kensing- 
ton. The creek at the north end of the city it known 
to this day by the Indian name 8hakwnaxon. 
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address was denominated seditious, and Bradford was 
arrested and imprisoned for printing 1 it. The sheriff 
seized a form containing four quarto pages of the tyj)es 
of the address; he also took into his custody a quantity 
of paper, and a number of books, which were in Brad- 
ford’s shop, with all the copies of the address which he 
could find. The civil authority took up the business; 
and, as Keith and Bradford state the facts, they who per- 
secuted them in the religious assemblies, condemned 
and imprisoned them by civil process — the judges of 
the courts, being the leading characters in the meetings. 
Several of Keith’s party were apprehended and impri- 
soned with Bradford; and, among them, Thomas Budd, 
and John Macomb. The offence of the latter consisted 
in his having two copies of the address, which he gave 
to two friends in compliance with their request. 

The following was the warrant for committing Brad- 
ford and Macomb. 

“Whereas William Bradford, printer, and John Ma- 
comb, taylor, being brought before us upon an informa- 
tion of Publishing, Uttering and Spreading a Malitious 
and Seditious paper, intituled, An Appeal from the 
twen ty eight Judges* to the Spirit of Truth, &c. Tend- 
ing to the disturbance of the Peace and the Subversion 
o\ the present government, and the said Persons being 
required to give Securitie to answer it at the next court, 
but they refused so to do. These are therefore by the 
King and Queens Authoritie and in our Proprietary's 
Name, to require you to take into your Custody the Bo- 
dies of William Bradford and John Macomb, and them 
safely keep till they shall be discharged by due Course 
of Law. Whereof fail not at your Peril; and for your 
so Doing, this shall be your sufficient Warrant Given 
under our Hands and Seales this 24th of August, 1692. 

“These to John White Sheriff of Philadelphia or his 
Deputies.” 

Signed by Arthur Cook, and four others. 

The day after the imprisonment of Bradford and his 
friends, a “Private Sessions,” as it was called, of the 
county court was holden by six justices, all Quakers, 
who, to put a better complexion on their proceedings, 
requested the attendance of two magistrates, who were 
not Quakers. 

This Court assembled, it seems, for the purpose of 
convicting Keith, Budd, and their connexions, of sedi- 
tious conduct, and of condemning them without a hear- 
ing; but the two magistrates who were not Quakers, if 
we credit Keith and Bradford, reprobated tjie measure, 
and refused to have any concern in it, declaring, that the 
whole transaction was a mere dispute among the Qua- 
kers respecting their religion, in which the government 
had no concern. They, however, advised that Keith, 
and others accused, should be sent for, and allowed to 
defend themselves, and affirmed that if any thing like 
sedition appeared in their practice, they would join 
heart and hand in their prosecution. To this the Qua- 
ker magistrates would not consent, and the others in 
consequence left the court. The court, then, as is sta- 
ted in a pamphlety “proceeded in their work, and as 
they judged George Keith in their spiritual court, with- 
out ail hearing or trial, so in like manner, they prosecu- 
ted him in their temporal court without all hearing.” 
The pamphlet further states that “one of the judges de- 
clared that the court could judge of matter of fact with- 
out evidence, and therefore without more to do, proclaim- 
ed George Keith by the common cryer, in the market 

• “Twenty eight,” meaning those who condemned 
Keith, in what he called “their Spiritual Court.” 

j- This pamphlet is entitled, “New England Spirit of 
Persecution, transmitted to Pennsilvania, and the Pre- 
tended Quaker found Persecuting the True Christian 
Quaker in the Tryal of Peter Boss, George Keith, Tho- 
mas Budd and William Bradford, at the Sessyons held 
at Philadelphia the Ninth, Tenth, and Twelfth days of 
December 1692. Giving an account of the iqost Arbi- 
trary Proceedings of that Court.” 


place, to be a seditious person, and an enemy to the 
king and queen’s government.” 

Bradford and Macomb, who had been imprisoned, ap- 
peared at this court, and requested that they might be 
brought to trial; pleading that it was very injurious to 
them, and their families, to remain in confinement. They 
claimed, as free bom English subjects, the rights secur- 
ed by Magna Charta, among which was the prompt ad- 
ministration of justice; and Bradford, in particular, de- 
sired that his trial might then take place, “because, not 
only his person was restrained, but his working tools, 
and the paper and books from his shop, were taken from 
him, and without these he could not work and maintain 
his family.” 

Soon after this session of the court Bradford was, by 
some means, released from his confinement. It is saia, 
that in the examination of the Trame.’ the jury not being 
acquainted with reading backwards, attempted to raise 
it from the plank on which it was placed, and to put it 
in a more favorable situation for inspection; and that one 
of them assisting with his cane, pushed against the bot- 
tom of the types as the form was placed perpendicularly, 
when, like magic, this evidence against Bradford instant- 
ly vanished, the types fell from the frame, or chase as it 
is termed by printers, formed a confused heap, and pre- 
vented further investigation. 

Bradford having incurred the displeasure of the do- 
minant party in Pennsylvania, aud receiving encourage-, 
ment to settle in New York, he, in 1693, removed to that 
city; but it is supposed he had a concern in the press, 
which was continued in Philadelphia. 

Bradford continued to print for the government of N. 
York, and during thirty years, was the only printer in 
the province. 

On the 16th of October 1725, he began the publica- 
tion of the first newspaper printed in that colony. 

He continued his residence in the city, and enjoyed a 
long life, without experiencing sickness or the usual in- 
firmities of age. Several years bfcfore his death, he rej 
tired from business, and lived with his son William, in 
Hanover square. As early as 1728, he owned a paper 
mill at Elizabethtown, N. J. When this mill was built, 
l cannot determine; but I believe it was the first that 
was erected in New Jersey; and, it is not altogether 
improbable that it was the ’first built in British America. 

On the morning of the day which closed his life, he 
walked over a great part of the city. He died May 23, 
1752, aged ninety-four. The New York Gazette which 
announced his death on the Monday following, mentions, 
‘that he came to America seventy years ago; was prin- 
ter to the go\ernment upwards of fifty years; and was 
a man of great sobriety, and industry; a real friend to 
the pdor and needy, and kind and affable to all : — His 
temperance was exceedingly conspicuous; and he was 
almost a stranger to sickness all his life. He had left 
off business several years past, and being quite worn 
out with old age and labour, his lamp of life went out 
for want of oil.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE COMMERCE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We have compiled the following table from the dif- 
ferent tables, contained in Seybert’s and Pitkin’s statis- 
tics, to the year 1815 — from that period to the end, we 
have been favoured with the necessary documents from 
the Register’s office at Washington. The whole toge- 
ther, forms probably the most complete view of the 
commerce of this state from its commencement to the 
present time, that has ever been published. In a future 
number wc may make some further observations on 
these tables, which we have not leisure at the present 
moment to do. 
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REWARD OF MERIT. 

Harrisburg , Penn. April Wth, 1826* 

Captain David Conner, 

United State* Navy. 

Sir — It affords me gTeat pleasure to convey to you a 
uopy of a preamble and resolution, unanimously adopt- 
ed by the legislature of Pennsylvania, and to have the 
opportunity of communicating to you the high sense the 
government of Pennsylvania entertains for your good 
conduct and intrepidity, displayed as an officer of the 
United States navy, in two, among the most brilliant 
naval engagements of the late war. 

Arrangements have been made to have the sword di- 
rected to be presented to you, prepared for that pur- 
pose, as early as practicable. 

I have the honour to be, 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. ANDW. SHULZE. 

Sir — I have had the honour to receive your letter of 
the 11th inst. accompanied with a “copy of the pream- 
ble and resolution unanimously adopted by the legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania.” This nattering testimony of the 
approbation of my native state, so obligingly communi- 
cated by your excellency, has penetrated me with the 
deepest gratitude. 

In return, I can only pledge myself to use the sword 
which has been so liberally voted to me, in such a cause, 
and on such occasions, as must receive the sanction of 
the patriotic authorities from which it emanated. 

• Be pleased to accept the assurance of the very high 
regard of your excellency’s most obedient servant. 

D. CONNER. 

His Excellency J. Andrew Shulzf., 

Governor of the state of Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia, April 15th, 1826. 

Secretary's Office, £ 
Harrisburg , June 15, 1827. 5 
Gboroe B. Porter, Esq. 

Adjutant General of Pennsylvania. 

Sir — by a resolution of the legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, of the twenty-fifth of February, 1826, an official 
copy of which is herewith transmitted, the governor was 
requested to procure and present, in the name of the 
commonwealth, to captain David Conner, of the Unit- 
ed States' navy, for his good conduct and intrepidity, 
displayed in two of the naval engagements with the 
enemy, during the late war, an appropriate sword; not 
to exceed in price the sum of four hundred dollars; and 
the governor having received information that the sword 
is now prepared and ready for deliver)', has instructed 
me to inform you, that it is his wish that you will repair 
to the city of Philadelphia, and on his behalf, and in the 
name of the commonwealth, present the said sword to 
Captain Conner, agreeably to the said resolution of the 
legislature. 

I am, with much respect, your obedient servant, 

I. D. BARNARD. 

Adjutant General's Office, > 
Lancaster, November 9, 1827. $ 

His Excellency, J. Andrew Shulze, 

Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Sir — It becomes my duty to report to you that agree- 
ably to your wish, as expressed in the letter of the Se- 
cretary of State of the 15th of June last, I repaired to the 
city of Philadelphia, and on the 4th day of July present- 
ed, on your behalf, and in the name of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, to captain David Conner, of the 
United States' navy, the sword which had been prepar- 
ed by Messrs. Fletcher and Gardiner, under your direc- 
tions, agreeably to a resolution of the legislature, passed 
on the twenty-fifth day of February, 1 826. The cere- 
mony of presentation was performed in front of the state 
house, in the presence of commodore Bainbridge, cap- 
tain Elliott, and the other naval officers attached to the 
station, and then in the city, General Patterson's bri- 
gade of volunteers, the Cincinnati society, the Judges of 


the several courts, the mayor, recorder, aldermen, and 
select and common councils of the city of Philadelphia, 
and a large assemblage of citizens. A copy of my ad- 
dress to Captain Conner, and his reply, are hereto an- 
nexed. 

Hoping that what has been done will meet with your 
approbation, I have the honor to be, with sentiments of 
much respect and esteem, your obedient servant, 

G. B. PORTER, 

Adj. General Pa. 

ADDRESS. 

Captain Conner — On this, the anniversaiy of the most 
memorable day in the history of nations — and at that 
hall in which the independence of these United States 
was first proclaimed to an astonished world, I have the 
gratification of performing the most pleasing task which 
could devolve upon me— to communicate to you the 
high sense which the government of this commonwealth 
entertains for your good conduct and intrepidity, dis- 
played in two of the most brilliant exploits of our naval 
forces during the late war, and to present to you, in the 
name of the Governor of the commonwealth, of Pennsyl- 
vania, an appropriate sword, which has been procured 
agreeably to a resolution unanimously adopted by the 
legislature. 

In referring to the account of the capture of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty's ship Peacock, by the United States 
sloop of war Hornet, in which you were acting lieuten- 
ant, your conduct is eminently conspicuous for undaunt- 
ed courage and great bravery, while the battle raged; 
for consummate skill and matchless intrepidity in exe- 
cuting the order for the removal of the prisoners; and 
for that noble philanthropy and humanity exhibited in 
your unexampled exertions to save, at the imminent risk 
of your own life, the lives of those whom you ^ad so gal- 
lantly defeated. Truly did your commanding officer, 
the immortal lAwrence, in his official report to the Se- 
cretary of the Navy say, “ he would be doing injustice 
to your merits, were he not to recommend you particu- 
larly to his notice.” 

Nor, sir, is there less to applaud in your patriotic and 
meritorious conduct, when, while first lieutenant in thp 
same vessel, she captured the Penguin. Not even a 
desperate wound, nor the Gxpectation that impending 
fate seemed to have deoreed that in a few moments more 
your gallant spirit should wing its flight to eternity, 
could daunt your courage, while victoiy was yet uncer- 
tain. No, sir, although exhausted by loss of blood, so 
copiously shed for the honour of your country, you 
maintained your post with heroic ardour, and lived to 
witness a glorious victor)', in which you acted so noble a 
part, that well might the brave captain Biddle say, as he 
did, “you were an officer of much promise, and that 
your conduct was in the highest degree creditable to 
yourself, and called for his warmest recommendation.” 
This, sir, is not flattery. Jt is honour to the brave, for 
conduct which has aided in establishing for our country 
a character the most exalted, and which has covered 
you and the other officers of our navy, with imperisha- 
ble glory. 

Pennsylvania has always vied with her sister states;, 
has taken a just pride in conferring honoura on her na- 
tive citizens. And I can truly say, no one more heartily 
applauds this patriotic zeal, than our present executive. 
Governor Shulze. It is a source of pleasure and satis- 
faction to him, that during his administration he has the 
opportunity of procuring and presenting this sword, to 
one so justly entitled to it; whose achievements have 
aided so much in convincing the world that, man to man, 
and ship to ship, the star spangled bsmner is invincible; 
that however contemptible the “striped bunting” had 
been in the eyes of the British navy, their proud banners 
were and ever will be humbled by the unconquerable 
bravery and superior skill of American spirits. 

In this sentiment permit me to tell you, I most cor- 
dially concur. And although I regret, exceedingly, that 
this '“tribute of respect”— this honour justly due, haa 
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been so long withheld; which can only be accounted for 
by your extreme modesty, and that of your friends, in 
not presenting your claims and services to the notice of 
the government of your native state; yet I trust you wiil 
not consider it the less acceptable, when you are assur- 
ed that the resolution which I present you was unani- 
mously adopted, as soon as it was offered, and that every 
citizen of Pennsylvania believes, that should the go- 
vernment of the United States, at any time hereafter, be- 
come engaged in war upon the ocean* nothing but an 
opportunity will be wanting to convince them* that you 
continue worthy of their partiality and kind feeling; that 
you will do honour to the state which gave you birth; that 
you are deserving of that high recommendation* which 
in your youth you obtained; that you are capable of tak- 
ing the place of Decatur, Perry, Lawrence* and those 
other naval worthies* who, though called from this to, 
we trust, a better world, have lew their names and cha- 
racters as imperishable as the world itself; that you are 
destined to bo one of the most honoured and illustrious 
among the bravest of the brave. 

CAFTAIN CONNER'S REPLY. 

It is with emotions of the deepest sensibility that I re- 
ceive this most gratifying evidence of the approbation 
With which the government of my native state has view- 
ed my public services. A splendid testimonial of this 
character, emanating from a state, distinguished for her 
enlightened patriotism, constitutes the highest reward 
to which an officer can aspire. The sons of Pennsylva- 
nia engaged in the national service, may well be proud 
of their birthright, since she loses no opportunity of re- 
warding the humblest of them, who have acquitted 
themselves in a satisfactory manner, while engaged with 
the enemies of our country. 

For the kind and flattering manner in which you have 
been pleased to notice my humble services, I offer to 
you my most respectful thanks. I also beg leave to of- 
fer, through you, to the members of the legislature, and 
to the distinguished patriot who now occupies the exe- 
cutive chair of the state, and whom you now represent, 
my most heartfelt thanks for the honour which has 
been this day conferred upon me. The splendour of the 
reward which you have so handsomely bestowed, has 
flu* exceeded my deserts; and though l cannot hope to 
fulfil the high expectations which you have been pleased 
to express; yet it shall be my constant duty to exercise 
all the talents and zeal I may possess, when an opportu- 
nity shall again offer, to defend the rights of our beloved 
country. [Journal of the Senate. 

. 4 

( From the Village Record .) 

MAUCH CHUNK— in conclusion. 

A few steps from the landing of the raft brought me 
to the Mauch Chunk Hotel, a large and elegant build- 
ings well finished and furnished, and crowded with well 
dressed, fashionable people, evidently strangers, on a 
Visit to the mines. A glance round the tea-table, told 
me there was both beauty and grace among the female 
visitants. An examination of the book, where each per- 
son’s name is recorded, informed me that some of the 
first characters and talent of the state, were guests at 
the mansion. After an early breakfast, the bugle 
sounded to rally ail the company who wished to visit 
the mines and view the rail-road. Behold us on the 
Summit level, a mile from the mine — and eight from the 
river, preparing to return — a sky clear — a gentle 
breeze and pure air, bracing the frame, and giving 
buoyancy to the spirits. A brigade offifty-thrqe wagons 
was drawn up on the rail-road, each loaded with a ton 
and a half of coal. The wagons are square boxes* wid- 
ening* at the top; some of wood — some of sheet iron, 
running on low cast iron wheels, of 18 to 24 inches dia- 
meter — tlie felloes four inches broad, cast with a flange 
on the inner edge to keep the wheel in its place on the 
rail-way. The axle-tree, of iron, turns with the wheel. 
A tin tube is inserted* having a piece of sponge at the 
bottom, to permit oil to tnckle through constantly* 


where each axle-tree is subjected to friction. Fourteen 
wagons move together in a section, and two sections go 
down at the same time. All being ready, the bugle of 
the coachman sounded, and the company saw the two 
sections start. Very little effort was necessary to set 
them in motion. At first they went off slowly, gaining 
velocity as they advanced. One man is sufficient to 
each section of the wagons, and of course twenty-one 
tons of coal. He mounts a little box behind, and by the 
simple pulling of a rope, restrains their speed to any 
oint between twenty miles and one mile an hour. He 
as the train in perfect command. Next to the twosec^ 
tions, and perhaps 40 perches in the rear, came the 
pleasure carriages filled with company from the Hotel* 
ladies and gentlemen. Of these there were fourteen or 
fifteen. The coachman, a merry fellow, yet exceeding- 
ly civil and obliging, took his seat, called to his horses* 
cracked his whip, and away we went at fine speed. 

After us came a section of boxes, filled with mules 
and horses, troughs before them filled with provender, 
which they eat with as much freedom as if in their sta- 
bles, as they roll along the rail-way. The road is made 
by laying logs across it, perfectly bedded and levelled, 
a foot perhaps a part; on these, lengthw ise,, and running 
with the road, and on each side wide enough apart for 
the wheels to run, are fastened two timbers six or se- 
ven inches square. OiT these are nailed bars of iron. 
This simple — very simple construction, constitutes the 
rail-road. • Consider yourself standing a few perches 
from the way. Hear you that distant rumbling sound 
like an earthquake? In an instant behold those wagons! 
with what speed they come, yet how regular are then? 
movements! — how easily they guide! — with what faci- 
lity they turn with every turning of the road! A lever 
is fixed to each wagon from near the front left wheel* 
and rises above the side of the car; by pulling that le- 
ver back, by the most simple machinery, every wheel is 
clasped by two semi-circular pieces of wood. The fric- 
tion thus produced retards or instantly stops the wagon* 
however fast it may be going. AH these levers are fast- 
ened together by a rope, the end of which is held by the 
one who guides, so that at pleasure, he can stop the 
whole train with scarce an effort. 

Behold the pleasure carriages coming! The driver has 
let the coal train get a mile ahead — for that moves only 
about five miles an hour, though it might go 10 or 15, or 
even more, but five is deemed most prudent. The rogue 
has let the way become clear to show the company the 
speed of his fleet steeds. They are of tKe same train 
with those of Achilles, begotten by the wind — aerial 
coursers. Imagination can scarcely conceive their swift- 
ness. He cracks his whip — speaks sharply, as if he had 
really Xanthus and Balius before him; the carriages 
glide with the velocity of the swallow, and almost with 
its apparent ease — a breeze seems to meet you, so 
swiftly do you press upon the air — the respiration be- 
comes more hurried. Scarcely have you tasted the 
pleasure of this rapid motion before you approach tho 
coal train. The driver calls gently to his steeds, and in a 
moment, by his lever, the carriages are moving slowly 
and gently along the smooth way. 

And lastly, what do you see ? Did even imagination, 
in its wildest flights* ever picture to itself wagons laden 
with twenty-two tons running for many miles without 
aid, and more than this, that mules and horses should 
ride in coaches, feasting by the way like London turtle 
fed aldermen! The whole view of the descent of the 
wagons, coaches, and mule boxes, is one of the most in- 
citing, extraordinary — pleasing and wonderful, that I 
have ever beheld. Wonderful — wonderful! again and 
again, exclaimed every one to whom it was new. On 
returning, three mules draw up four carts c^* wagons. 
The ascent being moderate the labour is light. Two 
hundred tons are delivered at the landing a day, at a 
cost of about 22 cents per ton. I used to give 34 and 4 
dollars a ton for hauling coal from the mine. The coal 
field itself is an object of curiosity. Rail-roads are laid 
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through the openings in all directions, and numerous 
hands employed in quarrying coal, loading wagons, and 
removing rubbish. No description can give a just idea 
of the depth, extent, and value of this vast and inexhaust- 
ible mine. Coal enough seems presented to the eye to 
last for centuries, and yet examination shows, that for 
several miles in various directions from the place now 
working, there is costl in abundance. 

When the wagons arrive at the brink of the mountain 
near Mauch Chunk, they are one at a time let down the 
chute to the coal house, which projects over the water, 
and from which the boats are laden. The chute is 700 
feet in length— the perpendicular height 230 feet. You 
will at once see how extremely steep must be the de- 
scent, and how heavy the pressure of 30,000 weight of 
coal in a heavy wagon. Yet so simple and sure is the 
process of descending, that without the slightest acci- 
dent or disorder, thousands of tons are let down yearly. 
The loaded wagon in descending draws up the empty 
wagon, there being a double rail-way down the chute. 
A large drum, round which the rope is wound, turning, 
lets off the rope which is fastened to the descending 
Wagon, and at the same time winds up the rope to 
which the empty car is attached. It is curioas to see the 
car which has left its load, starting as if by itself— for the 
distance is so great you ean scarcely observe the rop^ 
that draws it— and coming rapidly up the steep. To 
prevent the drum from revolving too rapidly, and letting 
the wagon descend too swift, a band 6f iron clasps one 
end. This band is drawn close, by a lever, or loosened, 
giving at pleasure any velocity to the cars the manager 

E leases, or stopping both mid-way, in a moment. I feel 
ow very imperfect is this description. Words cannot 
give an idea of these works— much less those so feeble 
as mine. To awaken liberal curiosity is rather my ob- 
ject than to gratify it. Except the steam engine, I 
know nothing that gives so lively and strong an impres- 
sion of what the power and ingenuity of man may accom- 
plish . The astonishing ascendancy of mind over matter. 
These works are worth a journey across the Atlantic to 
see. The intelligent and liberal should \isit— admire 
and enjoy. The boats and other works I described 
when there two or three years ago, and need not repeat. 
The wild mountain scenery — the pure air and active 
exercise; are conducive to health and pleasure. The 
excellent accommodations of Mr. Kimball, yield the tra- 
veller every comfort that the city would afford. To 
look along* table so well spread, having between 30 
and 40 guests, attended by ready, neat, and obliging 
waiters— the handsome furniture the beautiful flowers 
upon the mantle-piece— you experience all the pleasure 
of intelligent and refined society in the midst of a dense 
population. Go to the window, and the lofty mountain, 
ruggedand inaccessible, presents you the aspect of na- 
ture in her rudest form. You may there partake of the 
pure spring, as it gushes from beneath the mountain 
rock; or the bland Madeira from the south side,” and 
the finest vintage. At ten steps from the door you may 
penetrate the wildest solitude; or sitting in the neat car- 
petted parlour* surrounded by books, listen to the 
sweet-toned piano, touched with taste and feeling by 
some fair and accomplished hand. 

The canal to the Delaware is in a rapid state of ad- 
vancement, and will be wholly or nearly finished this 


fall. 

The reverse of my course home, may be agreeable to 
those who should like to visit Mauch Chunk. 

Miles. 


From West-Chester to White Horse 

White Horse to Moore’s (Pawling’s bridge) 
Moore's to Cross Roads - 
Cross Roads to Evansburg 
Evansburg to Perkiomen 
Up Turnpike 
Turnpike to Sumneytown 
Sumneytown to Millerstown 


6 

9 

2 

5 

Si 

S 4 

15 


[Or leaver Millerstown half a mile or. your left. ] 


Millerstown to Segeris - • • 12 

Seger's to Hogenbaugh’s, at Lehighton 12 
Lenighton to Mauch chunk - - - 3 

All the houses mentioned are excellent, Sumney- 
town would be the best stopping place for the night. 
On returning, by all means come through Bethlehem, 
and see that beautiful plaee . 


LONGEVITY. 

John Ange, a planter, between Broad creek and the 
head of Wicomoco river in swampy grounds, at that 
time reputed Maryland, now of the territory of Penn- 
sylvania, died about five years ago, aged one hundred 
and forty years, according to his own calculation, and. 
his neighbours firmly believed it, fropi the tradition of 
their fathers. He had been totally blind with age some 
years before his death. He left a son of about eighty 
years, or more, who ij already a great-grand-father, yet 
more hale, lively, and active than most men in their 
prime, and has no grey hairs. Both he and his father 
were of lean constitutions, and lived poor and sparing, 
i. e. on simple and natural food; not the nerve-destroy- 
ing teas and coffee; not kept in perpetual fevers by 
strong Madeira, nor provoking a sickly appetite, by rich, 
and high seasoned dishes; while the pure moisture of 
the soil prevented the pestilential, nervous, or putrid 
fevers and fluies, so often epidemical and fatal in high 
and dry grounds, in these warm’ climates. 

Yours, M. W. 

June 30, 1775. [Pa. Mag . 

STEAM BOAT NAVIGATION. 

Statement showing the amount of steam-boat tonnage of 
each state and territory of the United States; also, the 
duty collected on the same, daring the year 1827. 

Steam-boat tonnage. Duty collected. 
states. Tons. 95ths. Dolls. Cts.' 

Maine 350 00 21 00 

Rhode Island 178 07 IO 08 

Connecticut. 1,652 72 99 12 

New-York 10,264 88 615 84 

New-Jersey ........... .1,- 078 92 64 68 

Pennsylvania 1,580 04 94 80 

Delaware 372 56 .22 32 

Maryland. 2,207 49 132 42 

District of Columbia 873 12 52 3ft 

Virginia 946 57 56 76 

South Carolina 3,233 79 193 98 

Alabama 3,100 21 186 00 

Louisiana. 17,003 37 1,020 18 

Georgia..... 719 43 43 14 

Treasury Department, 

Register’s office, April 15, 1828. _ 

JOSEPH NOURSE, Register. 


Statement of the Ridge Turnpike Company affairs, far 
the year 1827. 

Balance on hand 1st January, 1827 $299 49 

Tolls in 1827 9,662 69 


PAY MEETS. 

Repairs. MW 64 

Salaries 2,085 39 

Expenses. Ill 10 


Balance on hand 2,493 05 

DEBTS. 

Certificates of debt, bonds, 

notes $104,673 46 

Interest on same, unpaid. . . 46,305 29 

r $150,978 75- 

THOS. H. WHITE, Treasurer . 
Philadelphia, January 1, 18 28. 
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ANNALS Otf PAUPERISM. 

Under this title we purpose occasionally to furnish 
such documents and facts as we may obtain, on a subject, 
Which, notwithstanding pauperism has existed from the 
earliest ages, and the time and talents of philanthropists 
and statesmen have been devoted to it, appears to be 
still involved in mystery and doubt. It has always ap- 
peared to us» that before any correct theory can be form- 
ed with regard to the cause of pauperism, or to the pro- 
per remedies to be applied to its prevention, removal, 
or mitigation, we must be possessed of more fhets on the 
subject; and these facts are to be derived only from the 
poor themselves. It is, therefore, a cause of regret, 
that more attention has not been paid to this investiga- 
tion by the different institutions established for the sup- 
port or employment of the poor. Had a register been 
kept by each institution from its commencement, in 
which Were noted the principal circumstances attending 
the history of eveiy applicant at the time of liis admis- 
sion upon the funds* it is easy to conceive, that in the 
course of 'a few years, an immense amount of informa- 
tion might have been collected, from which correct 
theories could be established, as to the cause and reme- 
dies of an evil, Which has rather increased than diminish, i 
ed under all the benevolent exertions which have been 
made for its extermination. Therefore, though late, we j 
Would call the attention of benevolent institutions to 
this subject, and recommend to them immediately to 
commence the work of registering all their present and 
future poor, obtaining from each, every information 
which may throw any light upon the subject. Some 
little trouble would attend this operation at first; but if, 
after the present number on the list is taken, each 
future 'applicant were examined, and the circum- 
stances recorded at the time of his application, the labour 
Would be light, and the advantages of it important 

In 1821, the attention of the legislature Was directed to 
the subject, and commissioners were appointed to col- 
lect information; and in 1825 the interesting report of a 
committee of the house, which we now publish, was pre- 
sented. As it imbodies much information, we presume 
it will be read with considerable interest at the present 
time. 

The late radical change in the poor system forms an 
important era in the history of this state; and is, we con- 
ceive, a fkvoorable period for presenting to view what 
has already been accomplished — so that after the new 
system may have been in operation a sufficient length of 
time to test its effects, a comparison may be made of the 
operations and advantages of both. As a history of the 
different charitable institutions of our city and state 
Vol. II. 9 


j forms a part of our plan* and as it can only be correctly 
furnished by such societies themselves* we would be 
glad to receive a regular series of the reports they have 
severally published; or, where they have published 
none, such written information, as will enable us to ac- 
complish our purpose. The annual statements of the 
directors of the different poor houses throughout the 
state* would be acceptable for as long a series of year* 
as can be furnished. 

PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE?. 

HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the ope • 
ration of the Poor Laws, Read, January 29th, 1825. 
Mr. Meredith, Chairman. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into the 6pCration 
of the Poor Laws itf this Commonwealth,' and to de- 
vise means for remedying the evils of which the pre- 
sent system is productive, and to whom was also re- 
ferred the petition of the Society for the promotion of 
public economy, 

report: 

That they have considered the subject with that sG* 
riousness and deliberation which its importance demands/ 
and have to lament that the information within their im- 
meditae reach, has not been so full and minute as to* 
justify them in the belief that it is possible, at this lime, 
to make a thorough and complete reform in the system. 
At the same time, they think that something may be safe- 
ly done at once, and that the necessary future inquiries 1 
may he put in such a train, as to insure, at no distant 
day, the consummation of those wishes which all enlight-' 
ened men must entertain on the subject. 

The system of poor laws which prevails in this com- 
monwealth, was borrowed* in its leading features and 
principles, from that which was adopted in England, irt 
the feign of Elizabeth. It provides for raising, by * 
compulsory tax, a fund for the support of the indigerit, 
who are disabled from labour, by age, sickness,- Or in- 
firmity, and for proyiding labour and Sustenance, for 
such of the poor as are able to work. It has been said 
in England, (and the argument appeals to be welt 
founded,) that it Was not originally intended <6 provide? 
for the latter class, more than an occasional relief; but it 
must be admitted that the uniform practical construction? 
of the law, both in England and in this State, has been, 
to place the relief granted to the able bodied poor, on 
the same permanent footing with that which is extended 
to the old, the sick, infirm, and disabled. The system 
thus understood, was introduced into this State, by an 
act of Assembly, passed in the year 1771, and it is not 
to be doubted that the intentions of the framers of 
that act, were most humane and charitable. The mode’ 
then adopted w as considered at the time as the best 
which could be devised, for the purposes of relieving 
the poof, and diminishing the mass of human misery. 
Under this system, we have gone oh, for more than fifty 
years, and it is found that the burthens upon the commu- 
nity have been increased, that the number of paupers 
has been augmented, that the calls upon private cha- 
rity have accumulated, and under these circumstances, 
t becomes necessary seriously to inquire, whether there 
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be not some fault in the system itself, or some imperfec- 
tion in its details, which renders it injurious to the com- 
munity at large, without being beneficial to the particu- 
lar class, for whose relief it was intended. 

With regard to the question of radical defect in the 
system itself, it is not the intention of your committee 
to enter at large into a speculative argument upon it, in 
this report. It has, however, been the subject of keen 
and voluminous discussion in England, for many years 
past, and a very succinct summary of a few of the lead- 
ing arguments which have been there used, may not 
perhaps be unacceptable. ' 

The opponents of the system have alleged, that while 
it must always be admitted that charity is the first of our 
duties, and most grateful to our feelings as men, and 
consonant with our sentiments a3 Christians, yet it has 
been wisely ordained by Providence to be a duty of im- 
perfect obligation, and left to be enforced by the opera- 
tion of religious motives, and that sympathy for the dis- 
tressed which is natural to die human heart. That cha- 
rity, no more than gratitude, or any other duty of a simi- 
lar nature, is the proper object of human laws, or to be 
enforced by human sanctions. That, left unrestrained 
and uncompelled, while on the one hand the constitution 
of our nature ancl the dictates of religion, render any 
general failure of charity extremely improbable, there 
» on the other hand such an uncertainty attending the 
relief, which may be required in any particular case, that 
no individual is tempted to rely upon others, while he 
can find a support in his own industry or resources. That 
an individual too,- who is about to make a voluntary gift 
at his own expense, will generally take reasonable care 
that it is bestowed upon a proper object — upon the de- 
serving and unfortunate? and that those who have con- 
tributed, by their own abandoned and dissolute habits, 
to reduce themselves to penury, will then, and ought al- 
ways, to find the access to relief hard and difficult. And 
that moreover, there is always a feeling of humiliation, 
attendant upon alms taking, which is unpleasant and 
degrading, and which affords a pledge, that this mode 
of subsistence will generally not be resorted to, while 
any other remains open. 

Then, upon the effects of a system of relief by a 
compulsory public provision for the poor, it has been 
said, that there is, in the first place, no feeling of huma- 
nity, of kindness, of tenderness, on the one side, and 
.no sense of humiliation or gratitude, on the other, and 
that a great obstacle to the increase of pauperism is thus 
removed; that the relief, which the law awards to the 
necessitous, is unblushingly demanded as a right, ancl is 
ungraciously granted, because it cannot be refused; that 
the givers and receivers, the rich and the poor, are alike 
dissatisfied and exasperated; the former, by the sense, 
that if they have already given much, more is still to be 
required from them; and the latter, by the conscious- 
ness, that all they have received has not been enough, 
and that they are still uncomfortable, needy and depend- 
ent. 

It is observed, in the next place, that the relief can- 
not be, and in point of fact, never is in practice, restrict- 
ed to deserving objects. That it is plainly impossible 
for a few officers, to whom the administration of the 
funds is entrusted, to investigate with any minuteness, 
the former habits and conduct of the individual appli- 
cants, and that they are palpably without all motive for 
attempting to do so, 9 ince they have themselves no inter- 
est in practising even ordinary economy, in the distribu- 
tion of supplies which are raised from the resources of 
others. That it is therefore to be expected, that the 
system in question will always raise a competition, on 
the part of the improvident, the dissolute, and the un- 
worthy, against the claims of those who have been re- 
duced to want by unavoidable misfortune or calamity; 
and that the relief which ought to be granted to the lat- 
ter alone, will often be yielded to the more clamorous 
and importunate demands of the former. 


In the third place it is asserted, that the most opera-" 
tive stimulus to exertion, among the labouring classed, 
is the fear of want. That the ambition of a labouring 
man is, by his exertions during the more vigorous period 
of his life, today up something for his own future sup- 
port, and to provide a fund for the maintenance of his 
family when death shall have taken him from them, or 
age or infirmity shall have rendered him incompetent to 
contribute to their sustenance, by his own industry - 
That this desire, so long as he is conscious that its fulfil- 
ment depends entirely upon himself, renders him indus- 
trious, frugal and provident. But that if it be proclaim- 
ed to such a man, that he shall be supported whenever 
he shall choose to relinquish a laborious employment — 
that his wife, his family, shall be provided for, whenever 
he shall cease to provide for them, he isr deprived by the 
assurance thus given, of his sole or principal'motive for 
exertion ; he soon falls into habits of idleness-- ridlenem 
leads to profligacy — profligacy is sure to end in disease, 
and he becomes a wretched being, useless to himself, 
useless to his family and to society; and for the remaiif- 
der of his miserable existence, au incumbrance — a dead 
weight upon the public bounty. Or that at least, the 
temptations thus held out to him will operate gradually 
to relax his frugal and industrious habits; that he will 
learn to indulge in unnecessary expenses; that he wiB 
imperceptibly become improvident and careless of the 
future, and at last end his days in the poor bouse. That 
the natural tendency of the system (supposing those 
who are affected by it, to be actuated by the ordinary 
motives which operate on human nature, will always be 
to swell the number of paupers to an unlimited degree', 
and to destroy or diminish the virtue and industry of the 
labouring classes. And that moreover, as the tempta- 
tion held out will be indefinite and universal, while the 
fund itself must always he limited within some hounds, 
the public provision will never be found adequate to the 
relief qf the paupers, w f hicli it has contributed to create ^ 
that the needy surplus must fall at last upon the private 
charity of the citizens, and that in proportion as the 
number is increased of those who depend upon pufcrhe 
bounty, will also be augmented the number of thoee; 
whose sole resource must be in the individual sympat- 
hies of their fellow men, — sympathies already weaken- 
ed, by the circumstance that the public have underta-* 
ken, however inefficiently, to do away the necessity for' 
their exertion. 

Fourthly, it is alleged, that the system tends also to- 
impair the social affections of the poor. That the sense 
of dependence in the members, upon the head of a fa- 
mily,— the consciousness, on his part, that to him, and 
him alone, must those who are most dear to him, look 
for protection and support — that these feelings on the 
one side and the other, form strong and indissoluble links* 
— links, at least, which would be indissoluble, if tKe 
poor laws did not destroy them all, by removing affl 
sense of necessary dependence on the one hand, and of 
indispensable protection on the other. 

And lastly, it is insisted that the poor laws eticmtrage 
improvident marriages, among those whd are entirely 
unable by their own exertions to support a family, and 
thus tend to breed generation after generation, of here- 
ditary paupers, who, through their whole lives, never 
know any other mode of subsistence than that which i*> 
afforded to them by the public bounty. 

Upon the w hole, it has been concluded that the sy as- 
tern of a compulsory public provision for the poor, will' 
always increase and aggravate the evil which it is intend- 
ed to remove; create an acerbity of feeling between the 
different classes of society; demoralize, to a greater or' 
less extent, the labouring classes; promote idleneaaand* 
licentiousness among the poor; destroy their frugal and 1 
industrious habits ; impair their social affections, and^ 
throw upon the diligent and provident, the burden of 
maintaining the idle and profligate. That the necessity 
for private charity will be increased, while the sentiment 
of charity itself will be weakened — that the number ok 
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paupers will swell rapidly; the pressure upon the com- 
munity proportionally accumulate, the abuses gTow 
more and more inveterate, and finally, all other burthens 
become as nothing 1 , when compared with this one para- 
mount oppression. 

Your committee do not intend to enter further into 
*h c argument upon tills subject If the system were to 
be introduced now for the first time, it would be neces- 
sary to resort to speculation, in the absence of facts; but 
since H has prevailed in England for more than two cen- 
turies, in this commonwealth for above fifty years, and 
in some of the other States in the Union, for a still long- 
er period, your committee will take experience alone as 
their guide, and direct their enquiries towards ascertain- 
ing, not what might have been expected, but what has 
actually taken place. 

To avoid confusion, your committee will point the 
nost striking facts which they have collected, as far as 
inay be, to the following heads: 

1. Whether under a system of poor laws, such as 
ours, the number of paupers and the amount of the 
public expense hare uniformly been augmented? 

2. Whether the necessity for private charity, has been 

done away by the operation of the public provision for 
the poor ? * 

3. Of those who are relieved by the public bounty, 
whether the greater portion be not composed of such 
as have been reduced to penury by their own vice or 
improvidence? 

Whether any expedient has been found, by any 
modification of the system, to prevent the evils which it 
produces? 

1. Under a system of poor laws , such as ours , have the 
member of paupers and the amount of the public expense 
uniformly been augmented? 

Your committee will take, in the first place, the case 
of England, into which this system was first introduced, 
and where it has prevailed for a longer time than in any 
of our own states. An enlightened writer, of the last 
century, bears the following emphatic testimony. (1) 
•‘Under the operation of the poor laws, it is a sad truth, 
(bat the disease of poverty, instead of being eradicated, 
has become more and more inveterate. England in par- 
ticular overflows with beggars, though in no other coun- 
ty are the indigent so amply provided for.” 


1776. 1783-4-5. 1803. 1815. 

Herefordshire, 10,592/. 16,728 48,067 59,256 

Bedfordshire, 16,663 20,977 38,070 50,371 

The following table extracted in part from the same 
work, exhibits the whole population of England and 
Wales, and the number of paupers relieved at differ- 
ent periods. 


Year. 

Population of England 
and Wales, about 

Number of paw 
pers relieved. 

1688 

5, 300,000 

563,964 

1766 

7,728,000 

695,177 

1783 1 
1785 5 

8,016,000 

818,851 

1792 

8,675,000 

955,326 

1803 

9,168,000 

1,040,716 

(1) 1813 

10,747,280 

2,601,456 

1815 

estimated at 

3,050,000 

(2) Table of 

the amount of expenditures on the poor in 

England in 

each tenth year, since the middle of the last 

century, together with the price of wheat. 

Years. 

Expenditure. 

Wheat per bush. 


£ 

s. d. 

1750 

713,000 

4 2. 

1760 

965,000 

4 10 

1770 

1,306,000 

6 5 

1780 

1,774,0Q0 

5 11 

1790 

2,567,000 

6 4 

1800 

3,861,000 

10 2 

1810 

5,407,000 

12 4 


The following are given in successive years. 


Year ending 

£ 

s. 

d. 

25th March, 1813 

6,656,105 

16 

8 

i 1814 

6,294,584 

12 

3 

1815 

5,418,846 

8 

10 

1816 

5,724,507 

7 

9 

1817 

6,918,247 

10 

11 

1818 

7,890,148 

11 

3 

1819 

7,531,651 

10 

4 

1820 

7,329,594 

8 

8 

1821 

6,947,666 

7 

10 


It was stated by Mr. Walter Burrell, a member of the 
House of Commons, (Debates House of Commons Feb. 


The following statement of the sums raised in different 
yean, in England, for the support of the poor, will 
ahow a progressive and rapid increase : 


Year. 
<2)1680 
<3) 1750 
1760 
1770 
1780 
1790* 
IdOOf 
1810 
1812 

1813 

1814 
(4) 1815 


Sums raised. 
£665,260 

700.000 

965.000 

1.306.000 

1.774.000 

2.567.000 

3.867.000 

5.407.000 

6.680.000 
7,004,765 
6,630,297 
7,525,057 


# Including minor rates for highways, &c. 
f Exclusive of minor rates. 

It is said by Lowe, that there has been a gradual re- 
duction of the charge since 1819, and that it may now 

be taken at less than 6,000,000/. 

The following statement, taken from “Lowe’s Present 
State of England,” (p. 193,) will show the increase, in 
two English counties. 


9, 1819,) that, in his own parish, that of West Grinstead, 
which consisted of 5000 acres, the rental of which was 
40001 the poor-rates of the year 1818-19, amounted to 
4500/. And on the 7th of March, 1817, Mr. C&lcraft, 
also a member of the House of Commons, presented \o 
that body, petitions signed by individuals for whose re- 
spectability and credibility he vouched, which stated, 
that in the parish of Langton Matravers, in Dorsetshire, 
containing 575 inhabitants, 419 were receiving parpehial 
relief; and that the poor-rate amounted to at least 18 
shillings or 19 shillings in the pound. And that, in the 
parish of Swanage, also in Dorsetshire, containing 1500 
inhabitants, there wad not 1 in 7 able to support himself; 
that the poor-rates amounted to 21 shillings in the pound, 
and every occupant of land, but one, had given notice 
to abandon. . 

An extract from the report of a select committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to consider of the 
poor laws, will explain the conclusion to which they 
were led, after a laborious investigation of the whole 
subject, as to the fact of the progressive increase of the 
burthen, in that country. 

“ Independent of the pressure of any temporary or 
accidental circumstances, and making every allowance 
for an increased population, the rise in die price of pro- 


(1) Sketches of Man. b. 2, sk. X. 

(2) Mr. Curwcn, (House of Commons,) May 28, 1816. 

(o) Lowe’s Present State of England, p. 181, &c. 

(4) Statement presented to the House of Commons 

by Mr. Addington, Feb. 26, 1816, adding l-14th forpa- 
nanes not returned. Lowe states it at 5,745,833/. 


(1) Documents accompanying the report of the Se- 
cretary of the State of New York, to the Assembly, 
February 12, 1824, p. 126. 

(2) From the reports of the committees of House of 
Commons on the poor laws, 1817 and 1821. — Lowe, 
Jfpp.58. 
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visions, and other necessaries of life, and a misapplica- 
tion of part of the funds, it is apparent, that both the 
number of paupers, and the amount of money levied by 
assessment, are progressively increasing, while the situ- 
ation of the poor appears not to have been in a corres- 
ponding degree improved, and the committee is of opi- 
nion, that whilst the existing poor laws, and the system 
under which they are administered, remain unchanged, 
there does not exist any power of arresting the progress 
of this increase, till it shall no longer be found possible 
to augment the sums raised by assessment.” (1) 

ITie English system of poor rates has never been ge- 
nerally introduced into Scotland. The mode adopted 
for the relief of the poor in that country, is a peculiar 
one. In every parish is a fund raised by the voluntary 
contributions of the parishioners, at the kirk door, and 
devoted to charitable uses. The fund is administered 
by the “ kirk session,” a body composed of the minister 
and elders of the parish. When a year of extraordinaiy 
pressure occurs, and the fund proves insufficient for its 
purposes, the heritors or landholders of the parish hold 
a meeting, at which they fix for themselves a rate of con- 
tribution, to make up the deficiency. (2) It is unneces- 
sary at tliis time to discuss the advantages of this ar- 
rangement, (which “ leaves the object of their charity 
and the measure, to the humanity and discretion” (a) of 
the givers,) over the English mode. The actual effects 
of the two systems, are alone to be inquired about, at 
present; and the following statements exhibit their dif- 
ferent practical results, in a striking point of view. 

Thfl expense of supporting the poor in certain Scotch 
parishes where there are no poor-rates, contrasted 
with certain English parishes, where there are poor- 
rates. — (From the Edinburg Review for Feb. 1818.) 

SCOTCH. 


Parish. 

County. Population. 

Total yearly fu 
£ s. d. 

JPrazerburgh, Aberdeen, 

2,271 

100 00 00 

New Deer 

do. 

3,100 

86 10 00 

Jxmmay 

do. 

1,627 

25 00 00 

Dunoon 

Argyle 

2,130 

1,157 

46 00 00 

Irna 

do. 

6 00 00 

Hedge rtpn 

Perth 

2,216 

99 00 00 

Bathgate 

Linlithgow, 

, 2,919 

124 00 00 

Jteay 

Sutherland, 

2,317 

13 00 00 

Farr, 

A-ssint 

do. 

2,408 

18 17 00 

do. 

2,479 

5 00 00 


ENGLISH. 




Pop. 

Poor Rates. 

Bapow, upon 
Soar 

C Leicester- ] 
C shire, ! 


1,868 17 00 

Belgrave 

do. 

645 

803 7 44 

Countesthrope 

do. 

623 

901 07 00 

Lileby 

do. 

1,200 

1,764 00 00 

Hathira 

do. 

1,160 

1,015 00 00 

JJlaby 

do. 

794 

1,391 05 06 


Your Committee have observed that the English legal 
N assessments, have not been generally introduced into 
Scotland; they have however been adopted in certain 
parts of that country', and the following examples of the 
expenditures in certain Scottish parishes where they 
prevail, may be advantageously compared with the ex- 
penditures stated above, of Scottish parishes, which are 
yet free from such assessments. 

(3) Parish. County. Population . Tbtal funds. 
St Boswell’s Roxburgh, 508 <53 04 00 

(Galashiels Selkirk 986 225 10 00 

Innerleithen do. 672 95 00 00 

Selkirk do. 2,466 224 16 00 

( But this inatter will appear in a still more distinct 
light, from the ensuing table, which exhibits the in* 

(1) Rep. Com. H. of C. 1817 p. 10. 

(2) Sk. of Man. B. 2 Ed. Rev. No. 55. 

(a) Lord Kaimes. 

p) Ed. Rev. Feb. 1818. 


crease of expense in certain Scottish parishes, where the 
legal assessments have been introduced. 

(1) Par. County. Expense Averg. ann. expense 
in 1790. from 1812 to 1815. 
Wilton, Roxburgh, 1.92 18 00 288 17 11 

Hawick, 311 01 08 836 19 00 

Robertson, 61 05 00 142 10 06 

East Kilbride, 34 06 08 213 02 03 (in 1810) 

Coldstream, 208 00 00 628 00 00 (in 1815) 

Linton, 20 00 00 90 00 00 (in 1815) 

Jedburgh, 141 08 05 350 06 04(Av. from 

1811 to 1815,) 

(2) Into the Barony parish, one of the suburbs of 

Glasgow, with a population of 43,000, the English as- 
sessments were introduced in 1810 — the expenses then 
amounted to £600 per annum. 

In 1817, they had swelled to - 3,000 do. 

Exhibiting an increase of nearly six-fold, in 7 years; 
while in the Gorbals, another suburb of the ssme city, 
with a population of 20,000, where the English assess- 
ments have not been introduced, the regular annual ex* 
penditure is 350/; and the whole sum expended on the 
poor in a year of extraordinary pressure, was 875/. 

(3) In a parish in Dumfrieshire, where the funds for 
the maintenance of the poor, amounted to between two 
and three thousand pounds per annum, of a population 
supposed to be nearly 800, the greater part, in the year 
1817, were in a state of pauperism, dependent on cha- 
rity’ for their support. While, in an adjoining parish, 
with a population of 2,500 souls, there were but two 
paupers. The number of parochial poor in Scotland, in 
1817, was about one in sixty; — the whole number of poor 
in that country, was then calculated at from thirty to 
thirty-six thousand, and the total expenditure for their 
support, supposed not to exceed 180,0004 It is stated, 
however, (4) that the total poor rate collected in Scot- 
land, in 1817, a year of scarcity and distress, was 119,- 
0001; of which 49,0004 proceeded from assessments, 
and the rest were voluntary contributions. 

It is to be observed, that in no country in Europe, has 
the example of England, on this subject, been followed. 
“On the continent of Europe, the public institutions 
afford protection only against infirmity and extreme pe- 
nury; even Holland, so noted for its hospitals and chari- 
ties, has not a poor-rate on the comprehensive plan of 
England.” (5) 

In France, before the revolution, the funds appropria- 
ted for the poor, yielded the same sum annually; "that 
sum was always pre -occupied; and France, with respect 
to all but those on the list, approached the state of a 
nation that had no fund provided by law for the poor.” 
(6) Besides this, there were no doubt. certain sums riv- 
en in charity, by the religious establishments of mat 
country; and in 1791, when the revolution had swept 
away those institutions, “there took place in the Assem- 
bite Legislative, a long discussion on the fittest mode of 
providing for the poor; the result was a decided deter- 
mination to avoid the English plan, but to provide at the 
public change, a fund of about 2,000,0004 a year, for 
the relief of the aged and infirm throughout the whole 
of France.” (7) In addition. to the permanent aid afford- 
ed by the government, collections are made “by sub- 
scription, in the depth of winter, or on the occurrence 
of extraordinary distress; and finally, in a season of gen- 
eral hardship, occasional issues are made from the public 
treasury.” (8) 

(1) Ed. Rev. Feb. 1818. 

(2) Id. Ibi<J. 

(3) Ed. Rev. Feb. 1818. 

(4) H. of Comm. Deb. May 28, 1816. 

(5) Doc. acc. rep. of Sec. of St N. Y. p. 125 — Lowe 
187. 

(6) Lowe, 180. 

(7) Sk.of Man.B. 2, sk. X. 

I (8) Lowe, 189. 
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The fhcts with regard to Scotland, have been already 
etatcd. In Ireland, it is well known, that there is no 
public provision for the poor whatever. Yet it is said 
that the poor in that country, are better taken care of, 
and the lower orders generally more happy, and more in- 
dependent than in England. (1) “The indigent them- 
selves view it as a duty, not to refuse their mite. This 
affords a proof that when there is no other provision 
than that of charity, all are disposed to exercise it.” (2) 

Table showing the number of paupers, in every hun- 
dred souls of the whole population of Scotland, where 
the English system of poor rates does not generally ob- 
tain, and of England; together \fith the amount of the 
public expense, for the relief of the poor in each coun- 
try. 

Per centage of Expenditure in 

paupers . 1817. 

Scotland, (3) 3 (4) 119,000/. 

England, (3) 25 (4) 6,918,247 

With regard to the effects of the system in our sister 
States, your committee will proceed to state the facts in 
their possession. 

The following table exhibits the public pauper ex- 
pense of the State of New York, for the years speci- 

Year. Expense. (5) 

1815 $245,000 

1819 368,645 

1822 470,000 

(6) If to this latter sum be added the interest at 6 per 
cent, of monies expended on poor houses and farms, 
the result will be a total expense, in the year 1822, of 
$535,000. From this it appears, that the expense was, 
At least, nearly doubled, in the space of seven years. 

The number of paupers, in the same State, during 
jibe year 1822, is thus stated: 

Permanent paupers, - - - 6,896 

Occasional paupers, ... 15,215 

Total number of paupers, 22,111 

Extract from a report made by a committee to the 
House of Assembly of New York, in 1820. 

“The committee find that the increase of pauperism, 
in this State, and the consequence expense to the com- 
munity, is truly alarming.” They go on afterwards to 
state, “that this enormous increase of expense is by no 
means in proportion to the increase of population; nor 
can it be attributed to the increase of the expense of 
living, but that in their opinion idleness and dissipation 
are one great cause of the evil.” 

The ensuing statement shows the whole public ex- 
pense of the poor in the State of New Hampshire, in the 
years specified; the population of the State in those 
years, and estimated number of paupers in eveiy 100 
souls of the whole population. (7) 

Years. Expnd're, Population. Per centage of paupers. 
1800 $17,000 183,858 3-10 of 1 per cent. 

1820 80,000 244,161 1 per cent. 

Showing that the actual expense was very nearly 
.quintupled, in twenty years, and that the proportion 
which the number of paupers bore to the whole popu- 
lation, had, in the same time, increased in the ratio of 
more than 3 to 1. 

In the State of Massachusetts, a similar increase has 
taken place, though not in so great a degree. (8) Un- 
jder their poor laws, the State supports the expense .of 
such paupers as have no legal settlement. 

The following table shows the amount of expenditure 

(1) Deb. H. of C. Feb. 24> 1817— Doc. N. Y. 128. 

(2) Mr. Curwen, Deb. H. of C. May 28, 1816. 

(3) Doc. N. Y. 125. 

(4) Vid. supra. 

(5) Doc.N. Y. p. 108. 

(6) Doc. N. Y. 80. 

(7) Doc. N. Y. 92. 

(8) Id. 94. 


on this account, by the state government, in the several 
years specified. 

(1) Expenditure for rekef 
Years of paupers not having 

m any legal settlement . 

1801 $28,100 08 

1811 52,129 92 

1812 51,260 00 

1813 55,002 37 

1814 60,357 75 

1815 57,415 37 

1816 62,971 92 

1817 65,796 16 

1818 66,556 93 

1819 72,156 89 

1820 72,662 54 

Population of Mass. No. of Paupers . Expenditure , 
in 1820. C estimated j ( estimated J 

523,287 7,000 $350,000 

The whole annual expense of paupers, in 1820, was 
estimated at 350,000 dollars, and the whole number of 
paupers at somewhat exceeding 7,000. It was die de- 
cided opinion of a committee, who reported to the ge- 
neral court in 1821, (having been appointed at the pre- 
vious session, to consider the pauper laws of the com- 
monwealth,) “that the pernicious consequences of the 
system were palpable; that they were increasing, and 
that they imperiously called for the interference of the 
legislature, in some manner equally prompt and effica- 
cious.” (2) 

If we turn to our own State, the proofs of a similar 
augmentation of the burthen will be found as cogent 
and alarming. The picture drawn of Pennsylvania by 
an able writer of the last century, compared with our 
present situation, affords a strong illustration of the ef- 
fects of the system which we have adopted. It is in 
these words: “There is not a angle beggar to be s^en 
in Pennsylvania. Luxury and idleness have got no foot- 
ing in that happy country; and those whq suffer by mis- 
fortune have their maintenance out of the public treasu- 
ry.” (3) But be goes on: “Luxury and idleness cannot 
forever be excluded; and when they take place, this 
regulation will be as pernicious in Pennsylvania as the 
poor rates are in Britain.” (4) Your committee believe, 
from a consideration of even the comparatively few facts 
which they have collected, that there is too much rea- 
son to suppose that the prophecy has been completely 
verified. 

The ensuing table shows the number of paupers reliev- 
ed in the county of Chester, in the respective veara 
mentioned. J 


Year. 

1818 

No. of paupers. 

1819 

2|Q 

1820 


1821 


1822 



1823, about 



A similar increase will be found in the number of pau- 
pers maintained in the Alms House, in the county of 
Bucks, during a series of years. 

Years. No. of 

Bu 

1817 

1818 ••••... 

1819 

1820 

1821 


r County. (6) 
.130 
.163 
.183 
210 
.206 


(1) Rep. Comm. Mass. 1821. App. C. 

(2) ^tep. Comm. Mass. 1821. p. 3. 

(3) Sk. of Man. pub. in 1774. B. 2, sk. X. 

(4) Id. ibid. 

(5) Journals H. R. 1823-6. p. 

(6) Id. p. Doc.N. Y.p. 111. 
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The county of Lancaster exhibits the same spectacle 
of a gradual increase. 

TABLE, 

Showing the number of poor maintained in the house of 
employment and hospital, for the county of Lancas- 
ter, and the whole expenses of the poor in the coun- 
, during the respective years specified, (ending on 
e 1st of May, in each vear.) 


Years. 

No. of poor. 

Expenses. (1) 

1816 

117 

$16,497 53 

1817 

129 

16,982 79 

1821 

212* 

15,351 50 

1824 

208 1-3 

13,568 39f 


It it stated by the directors of the poor, that in the 5 
years, from 1816, to 1821, the increase of pauperism in 
that county had been in the ratio of 2J to 1. (2) 

' Your committee come now to the facts, relating to the 
populous district of Philadelphia. 

A Table of the paupers relieved and supported, in and 
out of the Alms House, during the years specified, in 
the city of Philadelphia and the annexed townships 
and districts; and of the amount of the poor tax, dur- 


mg the same years. 

Poor Tax. 

Years. 

Paupers. 

820 

1789 

$22933 

1790 

833 

21333 

1791 

680 

21333 

1797 

834 

40000 

1800 

1390 

50000 

1801 

1220 

75000 

1802 

1050 

60000 


(4) Table of the number of paupers relieved and sup- 
sported during the years specified, in Philadelphia and 
^ $he annexed districts, in and out of the alms house. 


Tears. 

Paupers. 

Years. 

Paupers. 

1789 

. 820 

1808 

2156 

1790 

833 

1809 

2640 

1791 

680 

1810 

2500 

179 7 

834 

1811 

2500 

1800 

• 1390 

1812 

1674 

1801 

1220 

1813 

1500 

1802 

1050 

1814 

1470 

1803 

1088 

1815 

1458 

1804 

1210 

1816 

1556 

1805 

1306 

1817 

1550 

1806 

1526 

1818 

1868 

1807 

1854 

1822 

(5) 3090 


Statement of the amount of poor rates , levied in the city and 
adjoining districts since the year 1803. 


Years. 

City. 

Ag. districts. 

Total. 

1803 

# 53494 

02 

$21768 61 

$75262 63 

1804 

49364 

53 

20774 14 

70138 67 

1805 

63644 

90 

28111 98 

91756 88 

1806 

69168 

13 

30531 72 

99699 85 

1807 

62181 

40 

27693 09 

89874 49 

1808 

64496 

55 

26910 36 

91406 91 

1809 

60563 

84 

25311 91 

85875 75 

1810 

64916 

41 

27317 54 

92233 95 

1811 

75445 

56 

27942 28 

103387 64 

1812 

75024 

29 

27648 62 

102672 91 

1813 

65755 

37 

23875 94 

89631 51 

1814 

76336 

88 

30112 79 

106449 67 

1815 

78795 

50 

31151 51 

109947 01 

1816 

78747 

09 

31353 98 

110101 07 

1817 

106807 

16 

43394 38 

150201 54 

1818 

95877 

07 

38904 19 

134781 26 

1819 

96401 

26 

39087 54 

134488 80 

1820 

99457 

90 

41335 99 

140793 89 

1821 

90499 

64 

38237 69 

128737 43 

1822 

74204 

13 

31736 51 

105940 64 

1823 

78933 

33 

35534 77 

114468 10 

1824 

92464 

75 

41626 44- 

134091 19 


The first eight years in the series, give 

an average of - $87031 14 

The last eight years, of • 130437 84 


And the whole sum levied in this way, in the twenty- 
one years, from 1803 to 1824, amounts to 2,361,941 
dollars, 49 cents. 

Table showing the poor tax in the city , and all the 
county taxes assessed on the city, (except the dog 
tax,) in the years specified. 


Years. 

Poor tax. 

M other taxes. (6) 

1810 

$64916 41 

$41464 86 

1811 

75445 36 

47007 50 

1812 

75024 29 

46735 68 

1813 

65755 37 

46900 05 

1814 

76336 88 

49333 84 

1815 

78795 50 

60708 11 

1816 

78747 09 

60236 74 

1817 

106807 16 

110451 82 

1818 

95877 07 

79761 95 

1819 , 

95401 25 

79480 68 

1820 

99457 90 

94239 32 

Totals. . . . 

. . . .$912564 29 

#716320 55 


Your committee observe, moreover, that the poor tax 
does not always show the actual public expense of the 
poor during each year. A large revenue is derived from 
other sources, as will appear from the following state- 
ment of the account for the year ending May 26, 1824. 
Expenses of the alms house, $53262 06 

Do. of out door poor, &c. ' 88976 24 

Accommodation notes paid, 54000 00 
Interest on borrowed money, 115618 

55156 10 


197394 48 

The tax laid for that year amounted to 114,468 dollars 
10 cents, and the whole amount received from taxes of 
that and former years, during that year, was 108,410 dol- 
lars 51 cents. 

The other sources of receipt may be stated as follows, 
viz. 

Amount received from late treasurer. 

Do. returned by sundry guardians 
Fines, 

From bastardy cases, bonded. 

Do. support of married women. 

Ground rents. 

Commutations in bastardy cases. 

Sundry incidental receipts. 

Board af medical students, in steward’s family, 1231 33 
Tickets and certificates sold to medical stu- 


dents, 1900 00 

Pay patients, coffins, &c. 3310 88 

Manufactured goods sold, 910 29 

Money borrowed, 68000 00 


89,942 45 

Add amount received from taxes as 
above, 108410 51 


Whole amount of receipts, $198,352 96 


The ensuing table exhibits the number of paupers 
maintained in the alms house, the amount of poor tax 
assessed, and the average price of wheat flqur per 
barrel, during the years specified, 


Years 

ending 

2 3d May . 
1812 

No. of pau- 
pers in alms 

Poor tax. 

Average pries 
of wheat four 

house . 

837 

#103387 64 

per barrel 
$8 49 0 

1813 

760 

102672 91 

9 33 1 

1814 

736 

89631 31 

7 53 5 

1815 

735 

106449 67 

7 53 8 

1816 

778 

10994 7 01 

8 63 2 

1817 

868 

110101 07 

11 29 4 

1818 

934 

150201 54 

9 80 6 

1819 

952 

134781 26 

8 48 5 

1820 

1095 

134488 80 

5 52 0 

1821 

1109 

140793 89 

4 10 3 


$1064 02 
5245 50 
1227 68 
4034 57 
1084 62 
915 24 
883 or 
135 25 
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Table showing the population of the whole city and 
county, (7) the number of paupers in the alms house, 
in the city of Philadelphia, and the amount of the 
poor tax in the city and annexed districts, in the years 
specified. 

Y Paupers in Population of Poor tax 

iear ' almshouse . city and county . assessed . 

1790 416 54391 $21333 

1800 699 81009 50000 

1810 1294 111210 92233 

1820 1095 136497 140793 

In the opinion of your committee, it is unnecessary to 
comment upon these facts, or to enter upon a more ela- 
borate detail of them. After a mature consideration of 
the whole subject, your committee are irresistibly led to 
the conclusion, that in every country in which our sys- 
tem of poor laws has prevailed, the number of paupers, 
and the amount of assessments for tbeir relief, have pro- 
gressively increased, and in a ratio not to be accounted 
tor by the increase of population, or a ride of provisions, 
and other necessaries of life. 

v * Exclusive of 68 paupers, not legally settled in the 
bounty, who were admitted and entertained sundry pe- 
riods of time. 

f Not including sundries raised on the farm and ma- 
nufactured in the house, which, in 1821, amounted to 
2,482 dollars 63 cents, and, taken at that sum, would 
make the whole expenses amount to 16,051 dollars 2 
cents. 

(1) Taken from the annual reports of the directors. 

(2) Answer of directors of poor of Lancaster county, to 
commissioners on pauperism. July,' 9, 1821. 

(3) Doc. N. Y. p. 111. 

(4) Doc. N. Y. p. 111. 

(5) Including 161 illegitimate children, Journal H. 
R. 1823-24, p. 40. 

(6) Answer of county commissioners, to commission- 
ers on pauperism, 1821-2. 

(8) The cure of the “ guardians and managers,” in- 
cludes only the city, the [old] township of the Northern 
Liberties, and the district of Southwark. The other 
parts of the county are under the direction of distinct 
officers. 

[to be continued.] 

SINGULAR TRIAL. 

At the Court before which William Bradford and oth- 
ers were arraigned, the following conversation took plaee 
between the Judges and the prisoners. 

‘ ‘Justice Cook . What bold, impudent and confident 
men are these to stand thus confidently before the court? 

Macomb. You may cause our hats to be taken off if 
you please. 

Bradford. We are here only to desire that which is 
the right of every free bom English subject, which is 
speedy justice, and it is strange that, that should be ac- 
counted impudence, and we impudent fellows therefore, 
when we have spoke nothing but words of truth and 
soberness, in requesting that which is our right, and 
which we want} it being greatly to our prejudice to be 
detained prisoners. 

Justice Cook . If thou hadst been in England, thou 
Would have bad thy back lashed before now. 

Bradford. I do not know wherein I have broke any 
law so as to incur any such punishment. 

Justice Jennings* Thou art veiy ignorant in the law. 
i)oe9 not thee know that there’s a law that every prin- 
ter shall put his name to the books he prints, or his press 
is forfeited? 

Bradford. I know that there was such a law, and I 
know fchen it expired* 


to 


Justice Cook. But it is revived again, and is in force/ 
and without any regard to the matter of the book pro* 
vides that the printer should put liis name to the book* 
he prints, which thou hast not done.” 

The prisoners continued to press for a trial. 

“Justice Cook.. A trial thou shalt have, and that to 
your cost, it may be. 

Justice Jennings. A trial thou shalt have, but for some 
reason known to us, tho court defers it to the next ses- 
sions, and that is the answer we give, and no other you 
shall have.” 

The trial was, accordingly, put over to the next term. 
The only offence which appeared against Macomb, was 
his joining with Keith and his party, and disposing of 
two copies of Keith’s printed address to his Quaker 
brethren; for this he was not only imprisoned, but also 
deprived, by lieutenant governor Lloyd, of a license to 
keep an ordinary, or, house of public entertainment, for 
which he had, a few months before his confinement, paid 
the lieutenant governor twelve pieces of eight, or three 
pounds, twelve shillings of the then currency. 

At the next sessions of the court on the 6th of the 
following December, Bradford was placed at the bar. 
“The presentment was read;” the substance of which 
was, that the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th articles of the 
pamphlet called ‘An Appeal,’ had a tendency to weak- 
en the hands of the magistrates, and William Bradford 
was presented as the printer of that' seditious paper. 
The following proceedings of the* court are extracted 
from the pamphlet above mentioned. 

“ Clerk . What say you William Bradford, are yoW 
guilty as you stand presented, or not guilty? 

Bradford. In the first place, I desire to know whe- 
ther I am clear of the mittimus, which differs from the 
presentment? 

The clerk and the attorney for the government read! 
and perused the mittimus and presentment, and finding 
them to differ, said, that when William Bradford waa 
cleared according to law, he was cleared of the mitti^ 
mus. Bradford insisted on knowing, whether, on the 
Issue of the presentment, he was clear of the mittimus* 
After a long debate on die subject, Bradford was tofcl 
that he was clear of the mittimus, on the issue of the 
presentment. 

Bradford. What law is the presentment founded on*? 

Attorney for the government. It is grounded both on 
statute and common law. 1 

Bradford. Pray let me see that statute and common 
law, else how shall 1 make my plea? Justice Cook 
told us last court, that one reason why ye deferred our 
trial then, was, that we might have time to prepare our- 
selves to answer it; but ye never let me have a copy of 
my presentment, nor will ye now let me know what 
law ye prosecute me upon . 

Attorney. It’s not usual to insert in indictments against 
what statute the offence is, when it’s against several sta- 
tutes and laws made. 

Justice White . If thou wilt not plead guilty, or not 
guilty, thou wilt lose thy opportunity of being tried by 
thy country. 

The court then ordered the clerk to write down that 
William Bradford refused to plead, which he did; but 
as he was writing it down, Bradford desired they would! 
not take advantage against him, for he refused not to 
plead, but only requested that which was greatly neCes^ 
sary,in order to his making his own defence. Several if* 
the court requesting on the prisoner’s behalf, that the 
court would not take advantage against him, they ad- 
mitted him to plead, and he preaded, not guilty. 

The jury were then called over/ and attested; bttl 
before they were attested, Bradford was asked, if be 
had any exceptions to make against any of them that 
were returned for the jury. 

Bradford. Yes, I have, and particularly against twa 
of them, Joseph Kirle and James Fox, for at the time 
when I was committed to prison, Arthur Cook [one of 
the judges] told me, that Joseph Kirle had said, that if 
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the proceedings of the magistrates were thus found 
fault with, that they must not defend themselves against 
thieves and robbers, merchants would be discouraged 
of coming here with their vessels, &c. and I except 
against James Fox, because the first day after Babbit 
and his company were taken, I being at Sam Carpen- 
ter’s, there was governor Lloyd, James Fox, and several 
others, and in discourse concerning the taking of the 
said privateers, James Fox greatly blamed William 
Walker, because he found fault with some justices that 
were Quakers, for commanding men, and as it were 
pressing them to go against the said privateers; and al- 
so James Fox joined with Thomas Lloyd in saying, he 
would mark them as enemies to the government and 
wellbeing of the province, who were neutral in the case 
of going against Babbit and his crew; by which instan- 
ces I think it appears that these two persons have pre- 
judged the cause that is now to come before them. 

Joseph Kirie acknowledged that he had spoken such 
words, and desired to be discharged; but the court 
would not allow of the exceptions. 

Clerk. These are no exceptions in law. 

Attorney. Hast thou at any time heard them say that 
thou printed that paper ? for that is only what they are 
to find. 

Bradford. That is not only what they are to find, 
they are to find also, whether this be a seditious paper 
or not, and whether it does tend to the weakening of 
the hands of the magistrates. 

Jttomey. No, that is matter of law, which the juiy 
is not to meddle with, but find whether William Brad- 
ford printed it or not, and the bench is to judge whether 
it be a seditious paper or not, for the law has determin- 
ed what is a breach of the peace, and the penalty, which 
the bench only is to give judgment on. j 

Justice Jennings. You are only to try, whether Wil- 
liam Bradford printed it or not. 

Bradford. This is wrong, for the jury are judges in 
law as well as the matter of fact. 

The attorney again denied it; whereupon some of the 
jury desired to know what they were to try, for they did 
believe in their consciences, they were obliged to try 
and find whether that paper Was seditious, as well as 
whether Bradford printed it; and some of them desired 
to be discharged. 

A great noise and confusion among the people. 

Some on the bench showing their willingness to allow 
of Bradford's exceptions to the two jurors, justice Cook 
said, T will not allow of it; is there four of us of a mind?' 
Then the attorney read the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th ar- 
ticles of the said printed appeal, Ac. and commented 
thereupon, and then said, William Bradford is presented 
for printing and publishing this seditious paper, whereof 
you of the jiuy are to find him guilty, if it appears to 
you that he has printed it 

Bradford. 1 desire you of the jury, and all men pre- 
sent, to take notice, that what is contained in this paper 
is not seditious, but wholly relating to a religious differ- 
ence, and asserting the Quakers ancient principles, and 
it is not laid down positive that they ought s not to have 
proceeded against the privateers, but laid down by the 
way of query for the people called Quakers to consider 
and resolve at their yearly meeting, whether it was not 
a transgression of the Quakers principles to hire and 
commissionate men to fight? 

Justice Cook. If it was intended for the yearly meet- 
ing at Burlington, why was it published before the meet- 
ing? 

Bradford. Because it might be perused and consi- 
dered of by friends before the meeting, even as the bills 
that are proposed to be passed into laws, they are pro- 
mulgated a certain number of days before the assembly 
meets, that each may have opportunity to consider them. 

Then the attorney read the act* against printing any 
books without the printer's name to them; and he said, 

* An act of the British Parliament. 14 Car. 2 cap. 33 . 


that was one act which they prosecuted William Brad- 
ford upon. 

George Keith answered the attorney, “It may be obi- 
served the singular and extraordinary severity of those 
justices, called Quakers, who will pick out a statute made 
in Old England, and prosecute a man upon it here, 
which might ruin him and his family, though it’s not 
certain whether that act be in force; most of William- 
Penn’s and the Quakers books were printed without 
the name of the printer, when that act was in force/ and 
yet we never beard that any printer in England was pro- 
secuted for that; these here because they cannot fix the 
matter to be any breach of the peace they’ll prosecute 
the printer for not putting his name to what they sup- 
pose he printed.” 

Note. That all the time those persons were on trials 
the grand jury sat by them, overawing and threatening 
them, when they spoke boldly in their own defence/ 
and one of the jury wrote down such words as they dis- 
liked, signifying that they would present them. Jus- 
tice Cook bid them take notice of such and such words* 
thereby overawing the prisoners, that they had not liber- 
ty to plead freely. When Thomas Hairis, at the request 
of the prisoners, began to say something to the matter* 
they stopt him, and bid an officer take him away, and 
Arthur [justice] Cook said, that he should pWad ncr 
more there. 

After a long pleading, D. Lloyd, their attorney, begin 
to summons up the matter to the jury, and concluded by 
saying, It was evident William Bradford printed the se- 
ditious paper, he being the printer in this place, and the 
frame* on which it was printed was found in his house- 

Bradford. I desire the jury and all present to take 
notice, that there ought to be two evidences to prove 
the matter of fact, but not one evidence has been 
brought in this case. 

Justice Jennings. The frame on which it was print- 
ed is evidence enough. 

Bradford. But where is the frame? There has no 
frame been produced here; and if there had, it is mr 
evidence, unless you saw me print on it 

Justice Jennings . The jury shall have the frame with 
them; it cannot well be brought here; and besides the 
season is cold, and we are not to sit here to endanger 
our health. You are minded to put tricks upon us. 

Bradford. You # of the jury, and all here present 
I desire you to take notice, that there has not one evi- 
dence been brought to prove that I printed the sheet*, 
called An Appeal; and, whereas they say the frame \w 
evidence which the jury shall have; I say* the jury 
ought not to hear, or have any evidence whatsoever* but 
in the presence of the judges and prisoners. 

Yet this was nothing minded, but Sam [Justice] Jen- 
nings summoned up to the jury, what they were to do*- 
viz. to find, first, whether or not, that paper called the 
Appeal had not a tendency to the weakening the hand* 
of die magistrates, and the encouragement of wicked- 
ness ? Secondly, whether it did not tend to the disturb- 
ance of the peace? And, thirdly, whether Wiflian* 
Bradford did not print it, without putting his name tor it 
as the law requires ? The jury had a room provided for 
them, and the sheriff caused the frame to We carried iiv 
to them for an evidence that William Bradford printecF 
the Appeal, The jury continued about forty-eight hours- 
together, and could not agree; they then came into 
court to ask. Whether the law did require two evi- 
dences to find a man guilty > To answer this question*' 
the attorney read a passage out of a law book* tnaet they 
were to find by evidences, or on their own knowledge, 
or otherwise; now, says the attorney, this otherwise is the 
frame which you have, which is evidence sufficient. 

Bradford. The frame which they have evidhnee*. 
for l have not seen it; and, how do I, or the jury, know 
that, that which was carried into them is mine ? 

* Called by printers form, containing the pages 
type*. 
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Bradford was interrupted; the jury were sent forth 
again, and an officer commanded to keep them without 
tneat, drink, fire, or tobacco. In the afternoon the jury 
came into court again, and told, they were not like to 
agree; whereupon the court discharged them. 

Bradford then said to the court, that seeing he had 
been detained so long a prisoner, and his utensils with 
which he should work had been so long kept from him, 
he hoped now to have his utensils returned, and to be 
discharged from his imprisonment. 

Justice Jennings . . No! Thou shalt not have thy 
things again, nor be discharged; but 1 now let thee 
know, thou stands in the same capacity to answer next 
court as before. 

Next court being come, Bradford attended, and de- 
sired to know* if the court would let him have his uten- 
sils, and he be discharged? 

Justice Cook. Thou shalt not have thy goods until re- 
leased by law. 

Bradford . The law will not release them unless exe- 
cuted. 

Justice Cook . If thou wilt request a trial, thou may 
have it. 

•Whereupon Bradford queried, whether it be accord- 
ing to law to seize men’s goods, and imprison their per- 
sons, and to detain them under the terror of a gaol, one 
six months after another, and not bring them to trial unless 
requested by the imprisoned? Whether, when a jury is 
sworn, well and truly to try, and true deliverance make 
between the proprietor and prisoner, it is i\ot illegal, to 
absolve them from their oaths, dismiss them, and put the 
cause to trial to another jury ?” 


STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, 

Of the Commonweatth of Pennsylvania , from the 1st of 

October 1789, to 30 th September 1 790. Taken from 

,the books in the Register GeneraTs Office. 

Agreeably to the duties of this department I have the 
honour to lay before the honourable committee of ways 
*nd means, a state of the annual accounts of this com- 
monwealth, from the 1st of October 1789, to the 30th of 
September 1790. It is with regret 1 inform the com- 
mittee, that it does not comprehend an accurate state of 
many important objects; nor will it be in my power to 
give a complete state of the finances until the books of 
the Comptroller General’s office are made up and set- 
tled to 28th MarchT789, and the balances regularly fur- 
nished this office, as directed in the acts of 28th March 
and 30th of September 1789, and 1st of April 1790. 

I beg leave to offer some general observations which 
tend to explain some part of this statement now before 
you. 

1st The balance due on the Loan office of £50,000 
per article 3d, tyeing specially appropriated for the re- 
demption of the bills of credit of March 1785, will leave 
only 426,054 17 4 of the 453,709 1 9, per article the 
6th, in circulation, to be provided for, which have 
charged in the estimate for the present year, per article 
43d. 

2d. The account claims and improvements, per article 
the 15th. There have already been drawn on this fund, 
warrants to the amount of 43,655 7 11 more than thfe 
sum appropriated by law, which will remain unpaid un 
61 the 45000 annually set apart for this purpose, can be 
taken from the general revenues, when onfy 41,344 12 
1, will remain unappropriated. 

3d. Of the money for the improvement of roads and 
inland navigation, per article the 16th. Of this there 
remains a balance of 48,642 13 8, which has been used 
for the general purposes of the state, and will take some 
time to replace. 

4th. The loan-office of / 150,000 being appropriated 
for the redemption of the bills of June 1780, called'dol- 
lar money, per articles 19th and 26th < The balance is 
ftilly equal to that purpose. 

5th. Ihe general revenues in state money, arrears of 
Vol. if. 10 


state money taxes, and arrears of purchase money in land- 
office, per articles 21st, 22d, and 38th, are appropriated 
and fully sufficient to redeem the state bills of April 
1781, and certificates isstied for horses, &c. in 1780, per 
articles 11th and 36th. 

6th. The marriage and tavern licenses are allotted for 
the payment of the judges salaries, per article 23d. 

7th. The excise for the payment of interest on the 
depreciation certificates, per articles 24tl\ and 27tln 

8th. The continental, resolve, and commonwealth 
money are fully stated in articles 29th and 30th. 

9th. The accounts of depreciation and funded debt 
certificates are made out from the best documents I 
could procure, per articles 27th and 28th. The balance 
due on these certificated is 4417,227 9 0, including the es- 
timated amount of those unfunded, which are consolidat- 
ed agreeably to the act of the United States. The an- 
nual interest on these certificates amount, at six per cent, 
to 425,033 12 11. 

This state’s proportion of state debts assumed by th$ 
United States, per article 37th, on the system funded, 
will yield an annual interest of 430,350, which is 45,316 
7 1 per annum more than the sum now paid by the 
state, which will operate in the year 1792, and will be 
fully equal to the present claims on the state for certifi- 
cates issued, and what yet may issue on accounts settled 
or unsettled; besides the product of the land-office, per 
article 38th, which operates as & sinking fund on those 
debts. 

10th. The new loan debt is taken from the Comptrol- 
ler-General’s former statement, per article 34th. By an 
act of April 1790, these certificates received in exchange 
for continental certificates were to be delivered month- 
ly to this office, and cancelled, of which none have yet 
been received. 

11th. Article 33d exhibits an account of the continen- 
tal and new loan certificates received in the land-office, 
per article 17th, and paid by the Receiver-General to the 
Comptroller-General, and his supposed amount on loan; 
the balance is what the Comptroller-General hath to ac- 
count for, besides what he may have received for other 
property and debts of this state, of which I could obtain 
no account. He has paid to the state treasurer $302,643 
99 cents, and there is yet to be paid 4334,138 10 8, on 
which, as well as that already paid the Treasurer, inte- i 
rest will be calculated to the 31st December 1787. 

12th. The account of indents, per article 31st, states 
the amount of indents that the Comptroller has or wilt 
receive, on the exchange of certificates, taken from the 
payments of interest made at the treasury on the new 
loan debt, and the balance to be paid, as he will receive* 
an equal amount in indents as interests paid on said cer- 
tificates. The interest on the continental and new loan 
certifi cater, per article 32d, is carefully calculated from 
the respective dates of interest to the 31st December 
1787i the balance shows the indents he will have to pay; 
this is confined to those lie received from the land-of- 
fice, taken from the Receiver-General’s accounts. 

13th. The arrears of specie taxes are stated in article 
41st, balance outstanding, 4201,945 13 4. It was my 
intention to have stated an account with the respective 
counties for each year, but not being able to obtain all 
the County Treasurer’s accounts, I have confined myself 
to those from the year 1785 to 1789, per schedule B. 
and the accounts with the" respective counties. £)f these 
taxes 494,009 0 8 are due from 1785 to 1789, and 
4107,936 12 8 for the years 1781, 1782, and 1783; the 
latter may probably undergo some further deductions, 
regular returns not being made of all the exonerations 
by law. The counties are bound to make up their quo- 
tas. The sum brought into the treasury from October 
1789 to September 30th 1790, is 482,833 9 2, per sche- 
dule A, some thousand pounds more than the preceding 
thirteen months produced. I have in the estimate, un- 
der the 43d article, computed that 479,738 1 6 may be 
expected into the trearury in the course of the year. 

14th. Under the 4?d Rnd 43d articles I have made an 
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estimate of the general revenues and expenses for the 
year!791, by which it appears that fully and honourably 
to comply with the claims on the state, a farther sum 
than arrears of taxes and imposts, and interest from the 
United States, will be necessary. Having stated them 
generally under the above two articles, I have again 
classed them under four heads, which, with great defer- 
ence to the superior judgment of the committee, I beg 
leave to submit 

I. 

By several acts of the legislature, the taxes from 
1785 to 1789, and impost, were appropriated for the 
payment of the interest on the new loan debt, and 
burning 7.20,000 annually of the bills of March 1785; and 
by another act, the loan-office of 7.50,000 principal was 
specially appropriated for the redeeming of said bills I 
therefore propose holding thebe funds to the above pur- 
oses until the whole of these debts are extinguished, 
y which an instant appreciation of the bills of credit of 
1785 may be reasonably expected, and the state not sub- 
ject to a discount allowed on all her expenditures, ex- 
cept to the officers of government 
To the amount of bills in circulation, 
per article 6th £53,709 1 9 

To balance of interest on new loan 
debt, 31st, - - • - - - 23,912 15 4 

77,621 17 1 

Surplus, to be applied to other pur- 
poses after these objects are accomplished 48,041 8 0 


125,663 5 1 


CR. 

By arrears of taxes from 1785 to 1789, 
per schedule B. 94,009 0 8 

By balance on impost - - - 4,000 0 0 

By ditto, due on loan office /.50,000 per 
article 3d, - - - . - 27,654 4 5 


125,663 5 1 


It 

The grant to the late Proprietaries. This debt being 
i° r which warrants to a very great amount have 
been issued that remain unpaid, and may, if not guarded 
against, interfere with any plan of arrangement of the 
finances that can be made. It is therefore proposed to 
fund this debt, and secure the interest quarterly out of 
the interest to be received from the United States, or 
dischaige the principal and interest with the six per 
cent, of the said certificates. 

To amount of principal due, per article 
12th, including the whole instalment 184,196 8 2 

To balance of interest to 1st January, 

1791, the period the United States inte- 
rest will commence - - . 26,698 17 10 


210,895 6 0 
CR. 

By this sum taken out of ’ 

the certificates of the United 
States, bearing interest at 
six per cent, per article 
33d ... 184,196 8 2 

By ditto, to discharge the 
interest ... 26,698 17 10 

210,895 6 0 


III. Civil Lht. 

To amount of one year’s expenses of 
government, per article 42d - - 25,009 5 0 

Surplus, which may be applied as the le- 
gislature may think proper - - 7,022 8 9 


32,031 13 9 


By the neat amount of licenses, fees of 
land-office, tax on writs, arrears of carriage 
tax, auction duties, and interest from loan 
office, per article 42d - - - 15,009 5 0 

By interest on certificates 
from the United States, per 
article 33d - - 17,905 4 0 

Deduct one 
year’s interest 
on 7.184,196 
8 2, proposed 
to be applied 
to the Propri- 
prietaiy debt, 
as under the 
2d head 11,06115 9 
Ditto, on 
126,698 17 10 
ditto 1,601 18 9 

12,663 14 5 


5241 9 7 

By ditto on indents, per 
articles 31st and 32d - 17,467 10 7 

By ditto, old continental 
dollars - - - - 54 4 10 


22,763 5 0 
Deduct one fourth, as only 
three quarterly payments 
will be due 1st Oct. 1791 5,690 16 3 

17,072 8 9 


£32,081 13 9 

IV* General Revenues. 

To balance deficient, per article 2d, 16,378 10 1(7 

To claims and improvement, per act 
26th March, 1789 .... 5,000 0 9 

To inland navigation, &c. - - 5,000 0 9 

Pensions to widows and children of offi- 
cers of the Pennsylvania line and militia, 
and disabled officers, &c. • 4,700 0 O 

One vearis interest on funded debt, per 

article 28th 8,950 16 7 

Balance of Island Money, and 4 years* 

interest - 855 18 9 

Ditto interest notes, ditto - - 178 0 7 

To sundry warrants issued before the 
10th April 1789, that remain unpaid 10,000 0 9 

£51,063 6 0 
CR. 

By this sum, which may be expected 
to .be paid into the treasury in the course 
of this year, from the arrears of taxes for 
1781, 1782, and 1783, out of £107,936 12 
8, due thereon, per article 41st, - 15,000 0 O 

By a tax to be laid for half the amount 
of the late funding tax, say - - 38,472 18 9 

£53,472 Tfr 9 

Agreeably to the foregoing statement, it would ap- 
pear that all the appropriations would be fully equal to 
the claims on them,' except the fourth head, where a tax 
is proposed. It may possibly be considered as improper 
to lay anew tax while such heavy arrearages are due on? 
the old, or until the quotas of the counties shall be more 
exactly proportioned. In either case, the deficiency may 
be supplied by the state borrowing 30 or £40,000 on the 
funds she possesses. After another year, if the collection 
of the taxes is pressed, and the appropriations strictly 
attended to, a small tax will be sufficient^ and die re- 
ceipts at' the treasury will be in specie. Several pro- 
ductive funds will be released, which may be applied to- 
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such improvements as the Legislature, in their wisdom, 
think proper. 

1 have the honour to be, w ith great respeet, your most 
obedient, most humble servant, 

JOHN DONALDSON. 
Register Genera t*s Office, December 13, 1790. 

To the Honourable Committee of Ways and Means. 

Abticlb No . I. Dr. The Expenses of Government from 
the first of October 1789, to the 30 th of September 1790, 
ana the Funds specialty appropriated for the support 
thereof 

To balance deficient per last annual state- 
ment £3,331 9 7 

To civil list, consisting of salary to the 
President and Vice President of the state, 
pay and milage of members of Council from 
the 1st of October 1789, to the 30th Sep- 
tember 1790, 

The President 1500 0 0 

Vice President 500 0 0 

City - - 254 5 0 
York - - 171 15 0 

Chester - 218 15 0 

Berks - - 178 5 0 

Cumberland - 217 15 0 

Montgomery - 201 15 0 

Bucks - - 274 15 0 

Dauphin - - 249 0 0 

Northampton - 220 10 0 

Bedford - - 218 17 0 

Franklin - - 202 10 0 

Fayette - - 157 4 0 

Washington 145 5 0 

Northumberland 135 15 0 

Westmoreland 182 5 0 

Huntingdon 99 0 0 

Luzerne - 155 0 0 

Allegheny - 95 15 0 

5478 6 0 

Doorkeepers wages, and sum- 
dry incidental expenses he paid 
for Council Chamber, 199 5 11 

Pay and milage of members 
of Council, on warrants issued 
before the 10th April 1789, 

J. Cannon, ... 53 10 

J. Baird, ... 27 15 

J. Smiley, ... 60 15 

N. Dennison, ... 18 0 

G. Woods, ... 49 15 

Benjamin Franklin, Esq. late 
President, one year’s salary 1500 0 0 

Pay and milage of members 
of assembly 


-5677 11 11 


239 15 0 


City and County 

859 

10 

6 

Lancaster 

530 

2 

0 

York 

571 

16 

0 

Chester - 

306 

6 

0 

Berks 

321 

0 

0 

Cumberland • 

305 

7 

0 

Montgomery - 

358 

15 

0 

Bucks 

371 

17 

0 

Dauphin 

Northampton 

295 

306 

1 

11 

0 

0 

Bedford 

211 

9 

0 

Franklin 

222 

0 

0 

Fayette 

261 

0 

0 

Washington 

535 

12 

0 

Northumberland 

165 

6 

0 

Westmoreland 

233 

0 

0 

Huntingdon 

117 

5 

0 

Luzerne 

114 

15 

0 

Allegheny 

135 

0 

0 

Mifflin 

96 

15 

0 


Delaware 


Clerks, Sergeant at 
Arms d D oork e e p - 

era do 504 0 6 

This sum to defray 
sundry incidental ex- 
penses - 100 0 0 


171 3 0 
6489 10 6 


604 0 6 


Pay and milage of members 
on warrants issued before 10th 
April 1789, 

Richard Peters 61 0 0 

Conrad Ihrie 43 10 0 

Joseph Hiester, March 1789, 26 1 0 

Gabriel Hiester, do 28 14 0 

James Moore, 42 8 0 

Abraham Smith, 29th March 1787 36 0 0 

John Hopkins, Esq. 1789 35 10 0 

Hon. John Armstrong, balance due him as 
member of Congress, to 4th March 1789, 
John Donaldson, Esq. Register- 

General, one year's salary, 500 0 0 
His clerk, - • - 332 16 1 


7093 11 0 


273 3 0 
387 15 0 


John Nicholson, Esq. Comp. 

Gen. one years salary. 

His clerk, 

William Bradford, Esq. Attor- 
nev -general, on warrant issued 
before the 10th April 1789, 
for 11 months saliuy, to 1st 
March 1789, 

Ten months salary, to 1st 
January 1790, 

8even months do to 1st Au- 
gust, 


To contingent expenses, 
consisting of 

Payments made Messrs. Bailey, 
Dunlap & Claypoole, Brown, 
Humphreys, and Spotswood, 
for sundry printing, papers, 
&c. for Council, 

Repairing locks, book cases, 
quills, writing paper, fise- 
* wood, &c. for ditto. 


-832 16 1 


800 

200 


229 3 4 
208 6 8 
145 16 8 


0 

0 

-1000 0 0 


583 6 8 


17,587 18 8 


180 18 5 


70 1 11 


251 0 4 


Messrs. Hall and Sellers, Steiner, Brown, 
Humphreys, Bradford, Bailey, Billmeyer, 

Dunlap and Claypoole, sundry printing 
for the House of Assembly, - 923 17 6 

Dunlap and Claypoole, printing 
proclamations for declaring 
electors of President, &c. 2 7 0 

Francis Bailey, advertising taxes 
in Huntingdon, Franklin, and 
Northampton counties, 15 9 4 ., 

Griffith Owen, for cleaning and 
repairing State-house clock, 11 13 4 
Robert Leslie, for do. do. 9 0* 0 

Joseph Dalby, for ringing bells 
on proclaiming of the Presi- 
dent, ... - 600 

John Donaldson, Esq. Register- 
General, to defray sundry ex- 
penses of his office, 50 0 0 

Lord Butler, Esq. expenses re- 
moving Franklin, a state pri- 
soner, - 10 12 0 
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Win, Bradford and J. Ingersol, 

Esquires, fee for defending’ 
suit brought by thcChief Jus- 
tice against the state for <dc- 
- predation, - - 55 0 0 

Wm. Bradford and J. D. Ser- 
geant, Esquires^ fee respect- 
ing I. Doan’s forfeited estate, 
in Bucks county, - * 40 0 0 

Wm. Bradford, Esq. a fee do. I. , 

Dunns forfeited lands in North- 
ampton, - - 35 0 0 

Ditto, balance of his fee, in four 
actions against Messrs* Miles, 

Matlack, &c. - - 20 0 0 

Edward Shippen, Esq. amount 
of his account as one of the 
Judges of the High Court of 
Errors and Appeals, - 59 0 0 

George Evans, for surveying do- 
nation lands, - - 8 0 0 

StephejvPorter’s demand for half 
the pay and expenses' incurs # 

red by Jacob Nmkirk, as In- 
dian Interpreter, on the lines 
between N. York and Penn- 
sylvania* from the 28th May to 
the 25th November 1787", per 
account, - - 46 12 7 

Matthew Irwin, Esq. for enroll- 
ing sundry acts of assembly, 
per account, - - - 43 16 5 

For do do to 6th Sept. 1790, 
per ditto, - - - 45 1 4 

457 12 0 

Towers, Evans & Flake’s account for win- 
dow glass, &c. broke by firing of cannon 
on the day the President was proclaimed, 8 5 4 
Joseph Stiles, one year’s salary, 
as Commissary of military 
stores, - - - . 50 0 0 

One year’s store rent, - 13 14 4 

63 14 4 

Christian Laurence, smiths-work 

done for the invalids, - - 10 0 

John Schriber’s account for taking care of 
of the barracks, public stores and powder 
magazine, at Lancaster, from the 23d April 
1784, to 23d May 1788, is four years and 
one month, at six pounds per annum, 24 10 0 

This sum advanced col. Proctor 
to purchase powder to be used 
4th July, - - - 20 15 8 

This sum paid Anthony Wright, 
for powder supplied the regi- 
ment of artilleiy to celebrate 
the birth day of his Excellen- 
cy General Washington, 23 5 4 

44 1 0 

Valentine Hoffman’s account, repairing artil- 
lery carriages, in Dec. 1789, - - 9 0 6 

Paid repairing a cart, for use of the hospital 
at Province Island, - - - - 10 6 

Paid George B runnings, for cutting branding 
irons, fee, for inspection of pot and pearl t 

ash, 2 5 10 

John Nicholson, Esq. for depreciation on 
sundry sums he paid on account of the 
state, in specie, and repaid him in paper 
currency, per account, - - 81 5 0 

David Rittenhouse, Esq. sundry commissions 
on monies passed the treasury since last 
settletment, 156 6 1 


2023 18 5 

This sum advanced Charles Biddle, Esq. to 
defray sundry expenses, consisting of pay 


to watchmen for guarding public offices, 
repairs done to the state house yard, ring- 
ing bells on public occasions, expresses to 
the Indians, fire works on the arrival of his 
Excellency the President of the United 
States, &c. - - - 400 0 0 


£23,343 6 8 


Ca. The Expenses of Government, &c. 

By the general revenues, for this sum ap- 
propriated per act of 26th March, 1789, £10,000 
Court fines and forfeitures, received of 
Wm. Bradford, Esq. Attorney General, 20 
Fees of land-office, for this sum received by 
Christian Febiger, Esq. State Treasurer, 
from the time of his appointment to the 
31st August 1790, - 1,348 

Received of David Kennedy, 

Esq. Secretary to land office, 
since, - 104 10 4 

Received of Daniel Broadhead, 

Esq. Surveyor-General, 8^ 8 5 

Received of Charles Biddle, 

Esq. Secretary to Council, 50 5 5 

Received of Francis Johnston, 

Esq. Receiver-General, 78 0 0 

317. 


0 0 
0 0 

5 U 


4 2 


Received by D. Rittenhouse, 

Esq. late Treasurer, of Chas. 

Biddle, Esq. - * - 60 0 0 

Tax on writs, for these sums paid 
from 1st Oct. 1789, to 30th 


Sept. 1790, 
City and County 
Lancaster, 

York, 

Chester, 

Bucks, - 
Northampton, - 
Berks, . - 

Cumberland, 


446 17 0 
408 2 6 
271 7 2 
116 8 9 
100 0 0 
90 13 6 
66 0 0 
36 17 6 

- 1,536 6 5 


Auction duties, from City, Liberties and 
township of Moyamensing, do. do. 1,718 13 2 


City and county, carriage tax, 
received from Oct 1st, 1789, 


to Sept. 30th 1790, 1,349 7 10 

Bucks county, do. do. ^ 121 17 10 

Chester county, do. do. 100 0 0 

J 1,571 5 8 


Interest from loan-office for £50,000 princi- 
pal, from Oct 1st, 1789, to Sept 30th 
1790, - - - . - 1.27* 16 6 

This sum taken from impost, being in part of 
the protecting duties applied to the sup- 
port of government, per act of 20th March 
1783, - , - - - 5,496 14 10 


£23,343 6 8 


GAME LAWS. 


Mn. Hawkixs, from the Judiciarv Committee, to whom 
was referred a petition signed by a number of the ci- 
tizens of Potter county, reported: 

The petitioners set forth that they are settled in a new 
country, in reducing which, to a state of improvement 
and cultivation, they undergo many privations, and 
much- hardship; and in many instances have to depend 
upon the wild animals, particularly the deer, for food. 
That those animals, so valuable for food, are the prey of 
every hunter who may choose to come into the county 
to shoot them, and that they are in * ' n f beiqg 
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deprived of this valuable animal, furnished for the food 
of an increasing* population, by a wise and beneficent 
Pro\idence; — and praying for the passage of a law to 
prevent all persons, except actual residents or the hold* 
«rs of lands, houses, or tenements, in the county of Pot- 
tery from killing or destroying any deer therein, at any 
period of the year whatsoever, under the same pains and 
penalties prescribed by the law for killing and destroy- 
ing of deer from January to August 

In England, there are a great number of laws made 
for the security and preservation of game. The restric- 
tion laws relating to forests and game, were intro- 
duced into Europe, at the same time, and by the same 
people, who gave birth to the feudal system. It was 
the policy of every conquering general, when he van- 
quished a country, to bestow privileges upon his sol- 
diers, for their military services, and especially to prohi- 
bit the natives from the use of arms. In order to this, 
it became necessary to prohibit hunting and sporting, 
and that the conqueror should reserve this right to him- 
self, and such of his feudatories and barons, as he might 
think proper to bestow it upon. This exclusive privilege 
well suited the martial genius of those conquering 
troops who delighted in a sport which bore resemblance 
to war; and it is remarkable, that in those countries 
where the feudal policy remains the most uncorrupted, 
the forest, or game laws, continue in their greatest ri- 
gour. In France, all game was properly the kings; and 
m some parts of Germany, it is death for a peasant to 
be found hunting in the woods of the nobility. In Eng- 
land, the sole right of taking and destroying game, be- 
longs to the king; founded originally, upon the princi- 
ple, that the king is the ultimate proprietor of all the 
lands in the kingdom, all being held either mediately, 
or immediately, from and under him. But in this coun- 
try, where the genius of the people and government are 
oo widely different, restrictive laws would be illy adapt- 
ed. It is one of the blood bought privileges of this 
country, that the law recognises no order, distinction, or 
ranlfin society, other than intrinsic worth, or unassum- 
ing merit entitle the possessor to. By the constitution 
and laws of the country, every man from the president 
to the lowest peasant, is entitled to equal privileges; and 
fio admirer of a well regulated system of public freedom, 
could desire it should be otherwise. To give the residents, 
and land holders of Potter count}", the sole and exclu- 
sive right of taking and destroying game within the li- 
mits of that county, your committee respectfully con- 
ceive, would be one step towards destroying that equal- 
ity of privilege which it is the pride and boast of this 
coontiy to enjoy. 

The committee were discharged from any further con- 
sideratipjx jof the subject [Journal of Senate , 1827-8. 

SCHUYLKILL AND DELAWARE CANAL. 

In 1825, at the request of the Watering Committee, 
engineers were engaged to examine and ascertain the 
practicability and probable cost of making a canal be. 
tween the two riven, to be supplied with water by 
means of the Fair Mount Dam. The following was their 
report. 

Joeeph S. Lewis, Esq. 

Chairman of the Watering Committee, 

City oj'Phtfadejphia, 

Sir — Agreeably to your request, we have examined 
the ground between the Schuylkill and Delaware rivers, 
in company with Mr. Hains, city surveyor, upon two 
proposed routes for a canal between those rivers. 

Both projects commence at the surface of water in 
the pond at Fair Mount. From thence the northern 
route passes near Callowhill street, and then through 
the Northern Liberties, following the bed of Peg’s Run 
to the Delaware. Another debouche was examined, to 
&n into the Cohocksink, between Second and Third 
ftreets; this latter plan does not present favourable ap- 


pearances as to usefulness, and we do not think well of 
it. If a canal is made in Peg’s Hun, it will be about two 
and three quarter miles in length. 

The southern route passes from Fair Mount along the 
bank of the Schulkill, to a point between Spruce and 
Pine streets, thence following south-easterly up a sipalt 
run, and by a deep cutting gain the declivity of ground 
toward the Delaware, and connect with it somewhere 
about Wharton or Reed street, below the Navy-Yard. 
This will be about four and a quarter miles in length. 

On a full view" of the objects and utility of this canal, 
and its connexion with other great improvements new* 
going on and in contemplation, we should recommend 
the size of the canal to be twenty-four feet bottom, thir- 
ty-six feet top-water line, and four feet deep, and the 
locks to be seventy-five feet long between gates, and 
eight and a half feet wide. 

If a canal is made on the northern route, it must con- 
form in width to circumstances in the bed of Peg's Run; 
and where stone or brick is used to form the sewer and 
sides of a canal it may be reduced in width to twenty- 
four feet water line. 

Although Mr. Hains, the city surveyor, has rendered 
us every assistance we could ask, still, as far as regards 
the northern route, we have not all the data necessary to 
give you a correct estimate. We however can state the 
facts near enough for a comparative view, and it will be 
in the power of Mr. Hains to correct such parts as he 
shall find erroneous, if further levels are taken. 

The western debouche of the canal on the northern 
route ought to be north of Fair Mount. 

Assuming the level of top-water line, on this route at 
eighteen feet above Fair Mount Dam, we would make 
three locks on the western declivity, a3 near the pond as 
they can be located, and have ponds between them of 
two hundred feet, or sa formed by extra width, as that 
a lock full of water shall not reduce the pond more than 
three or four inches. There would be then eighteen 
feet lockage on the western side, and thirty feet to low 
tide on the eastern: these thirty feet we should diyide 
into five locks. 

Taking this data, the estimated expeipe may be set 
down thus: — 

200,000 cubic yards of excavation, at 16 

cents $32,000 

Rock excavation near Fair Mount, say 13,000 

35 bridges, at 1000 dollars - - ’ - 35,000 

48 feet of lockage - 48,000 

Sewers, masonry in Peg’s Run, &c. say 52,800 

Contingencies, 5 per cent - 8,540 

$189,340 


The supply of water for this canal, locking down as it 
does both ways, and providing for lockage, leakage, 
absorption, and evaporation, and assuming that great 
care will be used in puddling to prevent absorption, 
and assuming that twelve boats will pass eveiy hour, 
and the locks kept in use at least twelve hours m twen- 
ty-four, the quantity of water cannot be less than one 
million two hundred and twelve thousand cubic feet for 
every twenty-four hours to give an adequate supply. 

The southern route may be stated thus. The plan, as 
before mentioned, is to cany the level of the Fair 
Mount Dam along the Schuylkill, to a point between 
Spruce and Pine streets, and thence bv a deep cutting 
through the dividing ridge, carry on that level to near 
the Delaware, and there locate a lock, which at low wa- 
ter would have twelve feet lift. If a saving of water, and 
little more delay in passing, should be better, this 
might be divided into two locks. 

The examinations, to estimate the expense, have been 
more complete on this route than on the northern. The 
estimate we shall state thus: 

514,136 cubic yards excavation, at 20 cts. $102,827 20 
51,333 do. do. 10 cts. 5,133 30 
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Hock near Fair Mnunt, say - 
*40 bridges, at 1000 dolls. 

13,000 

00 

40,000 

00 

12 feet of lockage - 

12,000 

00 

Guaril-Iock at Fair Mount 

8,000 

00 

Culverts, &c. &o. - 

5,000 

00 

Contingent expenses, 5 per cent - 

8,798 

00 


VO 

*- 

o» 

00 

50 


If only one lock is made at the Delaware, the quantity 
of water to supply lockage, leakage, absorption, and 
evaporation, is estimated at 835,200feet for every twen- 
ty-four hours, assuming that 144 boats pass in that time; 
and should the one lock be divided into two, the quan- 
tity of supply would be reduced to about 500,000 cubic 
feet for every twenty-four hours. 

It will be seen at one view, that if we take into consi- 
demtion the number of locks on the northern route, the 
expense of lock keepers, annual repairs, which ought to 
be set down as a capital of 25 or 30,000 dollars, and then 
add the expenses of raising water to supply the northern 
route, without estimating the value of water lost by this 
project, and without taking into view the injury which 
may be done by disturbing the water-pipes while carry- 
ing on the woric, that a decided preference is given in 
-our opinion to the southern route. Although the length 
of Qfhal is greater, there is a gain of time in having no 
locks to pass until you reach the one on the Delaware,* 
as the comparison is between the time in passing seven 
locks and in passing one and a half mile of canal, which 
is in favour of the latter. 

Of the importance and necessity of a connexion be- 
tween the two rivers, no one can doubt that the time 
has arrived when such a connexion is required. The 
trade which the city of Philadelphia has heretofore en- 
joyed with the western country, has come to it by roads 
— a new era is about to commence. The Schuylkill 
Navigation Company have now nearly completed their 
works — an extension by the Union Canal will soon con- 
nect the Schuylkill and Susquehannah by canal — and 
the day is not far off when a connexion will be formed 
by canal between the Susquehannah and Allegheny, and 
between the Allegheny and Lake Erie. When these 
works are completed, the products of a country west 
and north-west of Philadelphia, with a population which 
will soon arrive at several millions, will find its easiest 
and most natural connexion with the ocean by that city. 
This trade, coming as it will by water down the Schuyl- 
kill, will find great and beneficial advantages, by a 
ready and convenient connexion with the business part 
of the city. This connexion between the east and the 
west parts of the city, will give a stimulus and activity 
to those parts now stationary — will make a unity of inte- 
rest between the east and west — will allay jealousies if 
they exist, and prevent them if they do not — and make 
the city united in all its great interests of trade and com- 
merce. 

Wc cannot close without mentioning, that in making 
these estimates, we have affixed prices such as in our 
opinion would be the fair value of the labour, were it 
done in the country — being in the vicinity of the city 
will no doubt vary the co9t of many items; and local ad- 
vantages may and will have a very important bearing on 
the cost This variation you will better uikleretand than 
ourselves. 

We beg leave to refer you to the maps and profiles 
made by Mr. Hains, whose advice and good judgment 
have been very useful to us in this examination, and to 
whom we have explained more in detail our views and 
plans. 

Respectfully submitted, 

BENJAMIN WRIGHT, 
CANVASS WHITE. 

Philadelphia, June 25, 1825. 

The Ohio river was five feet six inches above low wa- 
ter mark at Pittsburg, on the 1st instant 
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Account of John Strangeways Hutton , in the 109/74 year 

of hie age , now living* in Philadelphia. Bx Ms . C. 

W. Peale. 

After having, a few days since, taken Mr. Hutton’s 
portrait/rom the life, which is to be preserved in my 
museum, the following particulars respecting the old 
gentleman were collected from his children; and others 
of his acquaintance. 

He was born in the city of New York, in 1684; was 
bound apprentice to a sea-faring man, who put him to 
school, in New York, to learn navigation: at which time 
he became intimate with a boy who worked at the white- 
smith’s trade, with whom lie amused himself in acquir- 
ing the use of the hammer: from whence he obtained 
a facility in working at plate work in the silver-smith’s 
business. He followed the sea-faring life for thirty yews, 
and then commenced the silver-smith’s trade, without 
having served any apprenticeship to it; yet in Philadel- 
phia he has been esteemed one of the best workmen at 
hollow work in that line of business; and there still are 
pieces of his work in this city much esteemed. He 
made a tumbler in silver, when he was ninety-four years 
old. 

Through the course of a long and hazardous life, in 
various climes, he was always plain and temperate in his 
eating and drinking; and particulwly avoided spirituous 
liquors; except in one instance. When he was lieuten- 
ant in a privateer, which sailed from Barbadoes in Queen 
Anne’9 wars, being on a cruise on the Spanish main, he 
with fifty or sixty men, made a descent on a village in 
pillaging, and there he hecame, with most of the rest, 
intoxicated. And this rare instance of his Conviviality, 
furnished a lesson, if not previously secured by natural 
temperance, to check it in future. For the Spaniards, 
taking advantage of this situation, got between them and 
the sea, find killed every man of his party, except one 
and himself, w hom they made prisoners; and in his at- 
tempting to escape from this situation, by cutting out & 
sloop, he was detected, and again put in confinement, 
where he continued a considerable lfength of time. 

. He married his first wife in New York, whose maiden 
name was Catharine Cheeseman, by whom he bad eight 
children, twenty -five grand children, twenty -three great 
grand children,' and 3 great great grand children. 

At the age of fifty-one, be married his second wife in 
Philadelphia; her maiden name was Ann Vanlear, nine- 
teen years old at the time of the marriage; by whom he 
had seventeen children, forty-one grand children, and 
fifteen great grand children. 

The state of his issue, at this time, according to the 
best account I could collect, are: — 

Children by his first marriage, 8, of whom 7 are dead. 
Grand children, 25, 6 

Great grand children, 23, 

Great great grand children, 3, 

Total by first wife. 

Children by his second marriage, 
dead. 

Grand children, 

Great grand children, 

Total by the second wife, 

Total born, 132; of whom 45 are dead. 

Now living, 87, of whom the greatest number reside 
in Philadelphia — two families of them in Richmond, 
Va. 

His second wife died in Philadelphia, 14th of Novem- 
ber, 1788, aged 72. He never had a head ache; and 
has often said, that he thought himself in his prime of 
life, when at the age of sixty years. 

He has always been fond of fishing and fowling; and 
till his eighty-first year, he used to carry, in his hunting 
excursions, a heavy English musket. He was ever a 
quiet, temperate, and hard working man; b now very 
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cheerful and good-humoured. He can hear, see, and 
walkabout; has a good appetite, with no complaints 
whatever, except from the mere weakness of old age. 

In the early part of his life, he was on two scouts 
against the Indians. He used to tell, that in one of these 
excursions, they went out in the night — that they lifted 
up their feet high in stepping, to prevent a noise among 
the leaves — that they took an Indian woman prisoner, 
who led them to where the Indians lay — that they fired, 
and killed most of the Indians, before they could get to 
their arms, and a few only escaped. That the Indians 
came in, and made a peace before the scouting party re- 
turned. 

That he knew the noted pirate Teach, called Black 
Beard; that an act of oblivion had passed, which per- 
mitted all pirates to return to their allegiance; that 
Black Beard then came to Barbadocs, where he saw 
him. This was a short time before that pirate made his 
last cruize, and was killed in Carolina. 

His grand father by his mother’s side, Mr. Arthur 
Str&ngeways, died at Boston, sitting in his chair, when 
at the age of one hundred and t one years. 

His father, Mr. John Hutton, was born at Bermuda, 
in Scotland; where, it is said, there are many of tl»e fh- 
miiy now living. — [dmer. Museum. 

Philadelphia , Sept. 3, 1792. 

0 Died December 20, 1792. 


DENGUE FEVER. 

Some cases of this fever having occurred at the Laza- 
retto, and as this is a disease, respecting which but little 
appears to be known in this country, w^ give some ex- 
tracts from a communication from Dr. Lehman, the La- 
zaretto Physician to the Board of Health. It is publish- 
ed at length in the last number of the American Journal 
of Medical Sciences. 

Account of the disease called Dengue , which has prevailed 
so extensively at Havana. Br G. F. Lbrxait, M. D. 
Lazaretto Physician to the Port of Philadelphia. ( Com- 
municated t& the Board of Health. 

In answer to the resolution of the Board of last even- 
ing, requesting my opinion of the nature of the disease 
with which the men of the ship Columbia are affected, 

I respectfully communicate the following facts. 

Henry Allen", seaman, had, while in Havana, the dis- 
ease called by the natives Dengue, from which he en- 
tirely recovered upon warm lemonade, He continued 
in gfeod health until the 20th of June, when he was 
seized with a high feter, and pains in all his bones, the | 
violence of which, particularly in his head and back, 
was almost insupportable; a dose of calomel and jalap 
was administered to him, which had no effect. In three 
days the violence of the affection was over. He is now 
very weak, depressed in his spirits, has pains in his hones, 
and no appetite, but without any fever. I consider him, 
therefore, at present, as labouring under the effects of 
Dengue. 

William M’Elwee, the blacksmith, was taken sick 
June 19th of a violent fever, excruciating pains in his 
back and head, and severe vomiting. He had alternate 
flushes of heat and cold shiverings, with a burning red- 
ness over the whole body. In a few days the cuticle des- 
quamated. lie now complains of pains in his joints, 
slight head ache, and occasional nausea. He took no 
medicine, but drank freely of warm lemonade. This 
may be put down as a case of Dengue. 

James Simpson, seaman, slates, that in the morning 
of June 30th, he had a chill while aloft — the next morn- 
ing he felt well again. On the night of July 1st, he was 
seized by severe pains in his back and head, and thought 
he was dying. Yesterday morning I saw him. He had, 
in addition to the pains, considerable fever, with a fur- 


es 


red tongue, and a bright redness over the body. To 
day he is better.* 

From the conversations I have had with the passengers 
of the brig Pomona, some of whom have resided many 
years in Havana, and one of them had sixteen cases of 
Dengue in his own family, I am led to believe that the 
disease of the men of the ship Columbia is the same. It 
varies occasionally in all its symptoms, excepting the 
pains in the bones, which exist in all cases. The facts 
in support of my conclusions are now all before you* 

Two of these men have been sick before, and the 
other predisposed to the disease, which was probably 
excited into operation, by exposure to tempestuous and 
wet weather here. 

This disease, which appears to be a variety of bilious 
fever, depends no doubt on the extraordinary weather 
experienced for some months past on the Island of Cu- 
ba. No rain has fallen for six months, and the drought 
is severe beyond all recollection. When the rains begin 
to fail, the disease will no doubt, alter its complexion, 
and assume a different type. 

Lazaretto , July 3d, 1828. 

The person about to be affected, is usually attacked, 
(but not uniformly,) during the night, with a fever, 
pain in the head, back and limbs, and a soreness of the 
muscles to the touch. Sometimes the head alone Suf- 
fers from pain; occasionally the severity is in the lower 
extremities, and indeed every part of the body is affect- 
ed; but generally the head, back, and limbs are more 
or less disordered together. The first sensation of pain 
that Mrs. Vinas felt was in her wrist. Mr. Melizet, (a 
passenger of the brig Pomona,) was warned of his at- 
tack by a pain in the corn on his little toe. Some are 
primarily affected in the extreme end of their fingers, 
and thus it varies in almost every case, but the disease 
advances, and falls on more important parts. From the 
violence of arterial excitement, delirium is no uncom- 
mon occurrence. At the expiration of three days, the 
morbid influence usually ceases, and the patient recov-' 
ers with a voracious appetite, or a tofal loss of it for 
many days; the soreness of the joints and muscles con- 
tinuing for some time, and eventually relieved by pro- 
fuse perspiration. All are not attacked with equal se- 
verity. In many instances thef disease is light, and ter- 
minates in forty or fifty hours. 

I was early aware that powerful remedial agents were 
improper, and prepared to treat any cases that might 
fall under my inspection agreeably to the Spanish pum* 
When the seamen of the ship Columbia were introduced 
into the hospital, 1 gave each of them half an ounee of 
castor oil, merely to open the primx^vix, (neither of 
them had an alvine dejection for forty height hours pre- 
ceding,) and then directed warm weak chamomile and 
balm tea to be drunk, repeated pedUuviums, and alight 
regimen. Two of them are now well, the other was 
very much debilitated when landed, and from previous 
neglect seems to labour under visceral obstructions. 

From its incipient symptoms, independent of other 
considerations, I am induced to consider Dengue as a 
bilious fever, modified by the prevailing weather of the 
Island of Cuba, and particularly the dryness. It pre- 
sents to be sure a new face, but some of the old features 
are so strongly marked that its identity is tolerably cer- 
tain. This conclusion I wish you to understand, is found- 
ed particularly on the observation of those under my 
care, and if they correspond with all others in symptoms. 


* James Simpson was perfectly well on the 7th inst* 
but in consequence of running about too much at night, 
and exposing himself to the very heavy dews prevailing 
here, he had a relapse, with all his original symptoms, 
but not quite so violent. A moderate dose of eastof 
oil with warm balm tea removed the complaint in forty- 
eight hours, and he is now (July 11th,) convalescent. 

Second attacks, or more properly speaking, perhaps, 
relapses, are very common. 
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he. (of which my knowledge is from hearsay,) the in- 
ference is not far from the truth. 

I shall conclude with a brief outline of a few cases. 
They agree, in general, with all the others I have heard 
of, and only differ in the violence of the attack or some 
unimportant symptom. 

John Pleasants, passenger of the sjiip Hibernia, was 
sick in Havana. He states that he was attacked about 
twelve o’clock at night with fever, pains in his head, 
back, and lower extremities. He took a dose of calo- 
mel and jalap, which operated copiously. Afterwards 
he drank warm orange-water — threw a blanket over 
him which produced a free perspiration. In a few days 
he was well. Slight pains in his joints, and soreness of 
. the muscles to the touch, continued for a short period 
after his convalescence. 

Captain Newton, of the brig Pomona, was seized 
about sunset with pains in the bones, and a little fever, 
with vomiting, which continued eight houre. The fever 
abated in twenty-four hours, but the pains continued for 
several days in the limbs. He drank orange-water cold, 
and took a dose of calomel and jalap, and several doses 
of oil during convalescence, and was nigh falling a sa- 
crifice to the strong purgatives. His face and body were 
covered by red blotches. 

l|r. Astley Punton, passenger of the ship Hibernia, 
was taken sick in Havana, with’ pains in the head and fe- 
ver, which continued thirty six hours. He drank warm 
orange-water, and had mustard cataplasms to the soles 
of his feet He recovered in a few days with an im- 
paired appetite. 

James Wetherly, carpenter of the ship Hibernia, had 
pain in the head, back, and limbs, nausea, but no vomit- 
ing; a dose of calomel and jalap w as administered, and 
plenty of warm lemonade, and in three days he was 
well — covered with red blotches. 

Pimples similar to the prickly heat, and red spots on 
the cuticle, were very common during convalescence. 

Lazaretto , July 7th , 1828. 

JVheat Crop. — In the eastern sections, extending to 
Blue Ridge, the crop is in general abundant, and of fine 
quality, and with the exception of Northampton county, 
(where it was suffered to remain too long in the field) 
'well secured. In the middle section, or Susquehanna 
country, and more particularly in Mifflin, Centre, and 
Huntingdon counties, very serious injury has been sus- 
tained by rust, and the crop reduced one-third to one- 
half. On the west and north branches, the injury is be- 
lieved not to be so serious. 


Delaware County. — George G. Leiper, of Ridley 
township, commenced his canal on Monday week hist, 
and one lock is nearly completed. The length of the 
canal will be near a mile, and will be of peat importance 
to this section of our country. It will be connected 
with Crum creek, which empties into the Delaware — and 
when completed, <( which will be done as soon as possi- 
ble) will have a tendency to enhance the value of pro- 
perty in^that neighbourhood, as well as open a direct 
water communication between Philadelphia and the 
stone quarries belonging to Mr. Leiper. There are se- 
veral mill seats near its location. — Upland Union. 

C From the Lycoming Gazette. J 

In the meadow of Iflr. Philip Swisher, of Clinton town- 
ship, Lycoming county, a few days since, while his 
hands were employed in making hay, they, discovered a 
striped snake of about four feet in length, and of immense 
thickness, which being dissevered, was found to con- 
tain one hundred and eleven young ones of about five 
inches in length. 

I bad often heard it said, these reptiles, on apprehen- 
sion of danger, will expand their mouths, and receive 
their young into their bellies for protection, but had 


hardly believed it; yet, from this remarkable incident, I 
know it to be a fact, as I was an eye witness to it. 

J uly 27, 1828- 


Imports of Sugar and Molasses, at the Port of Philadel- 
phia, from the 1st of January to the 29/A July, 1828. 



SUGAR. 

|MOLA*Sj 

WHERE FROM- 

khds. 

brls. 

bxs. 

bgs. 

hds. 

bit. 

New Orleans and New 







Iberia 

8306 

114 



1416 

342 

Coastwise* 

1008 

212 


200 

285 

248 

Havana 

51 

2 

4144 


1056 

45 

St. Jago de Cuba 

35 

51 

832 


341 

1 

Fernandina 

15 


381 


230 

2 

Matanzas 

52 

2 

420 


507 


Trinidad de Cuba. . . . 



261 


2109 

89 

Nuevitas 


100 

253 




Porto Rico 

974 

725 



38 

4 

Mavaguez, P. R 

. 82 

52 



114 


St. Eustatia 

21 

42 



149 

3 

St. Bai ts and St. Mar- 







tins 

20 

25 

28 


175 


Guadaloupe 





76 

1 

Bahia 





164 

8 

Pernambuco 


3777 

216 

2519 

3 


St. Thomas. 

39b 

422 



114 


St. Croix 

615 

52 



77 

13 

<Total 

11550|5606 

6335 

2719 

7452 

755 


* A great part of the sugar and molassess received 
coastwise, is entered as merchandize, and not included 
in this estimate. 


COFFEE. 


Total number of bags, hogsheads , tierces, and barrels of 
Coffee, received since the 1st January, 1828. 


where from. 

BAGS. 

gnus. 

TCS. 

BBL9V 

Havana - 

2470 




I.aguira 

12,000 

: 


74 

Maracaibo 

938 




St. Jago, Cuba 

4851 



265 

Aux Cayes 

358 

118 



Mayaguez, P. R. - 

509 



2 

Port au Prince 

8826 




St. Tliomas 

5127 


21 

471 

Matanzas 

134 




Cape Haytien 

3936 

- 



Jeremie 

1564 




Trinidad, Cuba 

173 




Port au Platt 

51 




Nuevitas 

2 




St. Johns, P. R. 

16 




St. Croix 

10 




City St. Domingo 

10 




Coastwise, f (all kinds) 

4134 




Total 

47,376 

118 

21 

81S? 


f About two-thirds of the coffee received coastwise? 
is entered as merchandize, and not included in this esti- 
mate. [Phi lad. Price Current Jlug. 2. 
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Report of the Committee appointed to inquire into the ope- 
ration of the Poor Laws . Read, January 29th, 1825. ' 

Mr. Meredith, Chairman. 

[Concluded.] 

Your committee proceed now to the enquiries on the 
the next head, whether the necessity for private charity 
has been done away by the operation of the public pro- 
vision for the poor. 

The following estimate, formed in the year 1800, of 
the annual sums paid for the support and benefit of the 
poor, in London and its environs, is taken from an au- 
thor well acquainted with the subject. (1 ) 

ESTIMATE. 


1. Asylums for the relief of objects of cha- 
rity and humanity, - £30,000 

2. Asylums and hospitals, for the sick, 

lame and diseased, .... 50,000 

3. Institutions for benevolent, charitable, 

and humane purposes, - ( - - 205,000 

4. Private charities, - 150,000 

5. Charity schools for educating the poor, 10,000 

6. Endowed establishments, for which the 

poor are chiefly indebted to our ances- 
tors, - 150,000 


Total sum spent in charity, exclusive of 

the legal assessments, - 595,000 

7. While the annual assessment for the 
poor rates paid by the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and its environs, amounted to no 
more than 255,000 


Total, 850,000 


So far then bad the poor laws of England failed to re- 
move the necessity for private charity, that in the me- 
tropolis, when the poor rates stood at £255,000 the sum 
*pent annually for the relief of the poor, in other ways, 
amounted to 595,0004 It is believed that, in this state, 
the system has not been more effectual for this purpose 
than in England. (2) In the year 1821, notwithstand- 
ing- the great number of poor, relieved by the public 
bounty, at a vast expense, in the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, there existed in that city and county, at the 
very least, one hundred and sixty charitable and benefi- 
cial societies, besides sixty-nine religious institutions, all 
of which, as is well known, have a fund for the relief of 
the poor of their own congregations. 

In addition to this, the sums given by individuals, in 
private charity, are estimated at a large amount;— and 
withal, when a year of great pressure occurs, collections 
are made throughout the city and liberties, and the mo- 
ney thus raised is applied to the immediate relief of the 
indigent, under the direction of a committee of the ci- 
tizens. New societies, for charitable purposes, are also 
springing up from time to time. A few may be named, 
established within the last ten or eleven years. 

(1) Colquhoun, Pol. of the Met. p. 357. 

(2) Rep. of Comm, on Pauperism, 1821-2. 
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The Orphan Asylum, instituted in the year 1814 

Northern and Southern Dispensaries, 1816 

Asylum for Indigent AVidows and Single Women, 1817 
Society for the relief of the children of the poor, 1819 
Pro viefent Society, 1824 


Many more might, it is believed, easily be named, but 
enough lias been said to prove that, notwithstanding the 
number of poor relieved at a vast expense from the 
public funds, there is still an increasing mass of unreliev- 
ed pauperism, which is at last thrown upon the charity 
of individuals, exerted either privately or through soci- 
eties voluntarily formed for the purpose. Your com- 
mittee, with these facts before them, can have no hesi- 
tation in saying, decidedly, that the necessity for private 
charity, has been in no manner removed by the opera- 
tion of the poor laws. 

3. Of those who are relieved by the public bounty, 
whether the greater portion are not composed of such m 
have been reduced to penury by vice or improvidence? 

The evidence on this head, is thought by yoftr com- 
mittee to be clear and irrefragable. It is the opinion of 
all who have diligently investigated the subject, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Union, that the great mass of pauper- 
ism is produced hy habits of dissipation and intemper- 
ance. A committee, appointed at the session of the 
general court of Massachusetts, in the year 1820, to take 
into consideration the pauper laws of that common- 
wealth, reported as a result, supported by the experi- 
ence both of England and Massachusetts, and which 
might be adopted as a principle, “That of all causes of 
pauperism, intemperance in the use of spirituous liquors 
was the most powerful and universal .’* (1) The follow- 
ing passages, from the appendix to the same report, will 
place this subject in a stinking light. The extracts are 
! taken from the returns made to the committee by the 
overseers of the different towns in Massachusetts, and 
contain the assertions of men who speak from their own 
observation, and whose official situation must have bro't 
the facts which they avouch within their own personal 
knowledge. 

Towns. — Sutton . — ,c It may perhaps be totally useless 
for us to remark, that the cause of pauperage, in a very 
large share of the instances on our list, may be traced to 
habits of intemperance/* 

Charlestown. — “By a recent and very particular in- 
vestigation of the subject, we are convinced that do- 
mestic pauperism is generated and subsisted mostly in 
the multiplied resorts of idleness and intemperance." 

West Cambridge. — “It is worthy of remark, that of 
the 28 persons now in our alms house, there are but two 
who were not brought there, either directly or indirect- 
ly, by intemperance.** 

Beverly. — “It may be confidently stated, that the chief 
sources of pauperism in this county, are idleness, impro- 
vidence and intemperance. Intemperance is the most 
fruitful source of pauperism; more than half the adult 
persons who have been admitted to our work house, for 
sixteen years, have been addicted te the excessive use 
of ardent spirits.** 

Heath. — "Under this system, the shiftless place them- 
selves at ease; their friends use no exertions to indue* 

(1) Rep. Comm. Maas. 1821. p. 9, 
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them to lay up the fruits of their labour and keep them if drunkenness makes paupers, the poor laws m return 
off the town/’ makes drunkards, by holding’ out to them the public 

The testimony On the Fame point, in the State of New purse to supply the defjcicncea occasioned by their mis- 
York, is not less conclusive, as will be seen ‘by the en> spent earnings, and to support them when incapacitated 
suing extract from a report of the Secretary of that by their intemperance from . supporting themselves.” 
State, on the poor laws, in the year 1824. (1), 

“Of the whole number of permanent paupers, (6,896,) Upon the whole, your committee cannot shut theirs 
the returns and estimates will wamrnt the assertion, that eyes to the fact, which they believe to be glaring and ^ 


at leakt 1,585 male persons were reduced to that state by 
tl»c excessive use of ardent spirits; and, of consequence, 
that their families, (consisting of 989 wives and 2,167 
children,) were reduced to the same penury and want; 
thus presenting strong evidence of the often asserted 
fact, that intemperaucp has produced moce.tbaiylw^v 
thirds of allltie permanent pauperism in the States- ‘ 
and there is little hazard in adding, that to the same 
cause may be ascribed more than one-half of the occa- 
sional pauperism.” 

In our own State, we are not without evidence to the 
same effect. The following passages have been taken 
from the communications of the directors of the poor, 
in different counties of this commonwealth, to be found 
on the Journals of the late House of Representatives. (1 ) 

Dauphin county. — “Couki our poor houses be made, 
as well the schools of reform as asylums for the indi- 
geitf, it would be a very pleasing circumstance; but it 
is a^lamen table tact, that perhaps two-thirds of the pau- 
pers, in most of the poor houses in the State, have be- 
come such by dissipation, and only cease to remain its 
votaries from the want of means and physical abilities 
to indulge in it, and not from any change cf disposition 
during their pauperage.” 

F runic tin county. — “At the present time we have a 
number here, that if there was no institution, they would 
not be a charge; they calculate on being kept here a 
considerable time before they acquire an order of relief. 
.Dissipation and other had habits is the caused * 

Chester county. — “Those who come to us able to work, 
come to be .fed and clothed, and to pass through the 
world in the most idle and easy wav, and, generally 
speaking, they are very debauched and much depraved 
in their morals.” 

The answers from the directors of the poor, in some 
of the counties of this commonwealth, to the enquiries 
of the committee on pauperism, in the year 1821, shfcd 
further lig*ht on this subject. The directors of Chester 
county say, “The great case with which paupers obtain 
admission, and the vagrant idle dispositions of many who 
apply, and the want of power in the board to dismiss or 
place to service those able to work, which they cannot 
employ, that might be employed elsewhere, are among 
the causes of pauperism with us. Intoxication, and a 
' disposition in many to spend all they can earn, taking 
chance for public support in time of need, is another 
cause of pauperism with us. Fornication and bastardy 
is another cause of pauperism with us.” 

The directors of the poor, for the townships of Ox- 
ford and Lower Dublin, use this language on the sub- 
ject. “Of the number of paupers* remaining in the 
house on the; 1st of May, fifteen are coloured people, 
and of that number four arc mothers of bastard children. 
It is difficult to designate with accuracy the particular 
cause to which the individual cases may ho directly re- 
ferred; it is believed, however, that by far the greater 
number may be attributed, directly or indirectly, to the 
deleterious poison of ardent spirits." Again: “The 
number of illegitimate children, together with their mo- 
thers, during the period of their nurture, Is a serious and 
ijicreasing ev'dd* And again: “Intemperance, consider 
cd as the most productive source of pauperism, claims 
the most serious attention to measures of prevention.— 
But if intemperance is considered as productive of pau- 
perism, it should not be forgotten, on the other hand, 
that the unqualified mode of relief from the poor laws 
reciprocates equal encouragement to intemperance; and 
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undeniable, that by far the greater number of paupers 
are individuals who have been reduced to want by their 
own' debauched habits, intemperance or improvidence. 

4. Whether any expedient has been found, by any 
mojdifi cation of the system, to prevent the evils which 
it produces? 

8o early as the 8th and 9th of William and Mary, much 
alarm was felt in England, on account of the rapid in- 
crease of the poor rates, and an attempt was then made 
to check the evil, by attaching an additional degradation 
to pauperism. By a statute pa&ed in that y ear, every 
pauper w as required, under, severe penalties, to wear a 
badge or mark, indicating bis situation. The effect of 
this badging law was, that although at first, some were 
deterred from asking relief, by an unwillingness to be 
subjected to a public exposure, yet the sense of shame 
gradually w ore off— the evil was not arrested — the num- 
ber of paupers continued to augment, as before, and any 
relics of pride and independence, which they might 
have possessed, and which might have been the means 
of redeeming them from their humiliating condition, 
were entirely destroyed. 

This expedient having failed entirely, another has 
been resorted to, in more modern times— -that of erect- 
ing work houses for the reception of the poor. It is 
enough to say here, that the same effects have resulted 
from the system in England, which were produced by 
the device of bodging the poor. The increase of their 
numbers has not been checked, and the character of that 
class has been, in every way, materially depressed. 

As this plan of erecting poor houses, has been introw 
duccd into this country, and is at this moment believed 
by many of our citizens, to afford the best mode; of 
checking the progress of pauperism, it may not be im- 
proper to consider it more at large. The experience 
of England, has been briefly stated above; that of our 
own state, will be detailed hereafter. The present o&r 
ject of inquiry is, whether the plan be a reasonable one 
in itself, or at all likely to produce the effect for which 
it is designed- ... 

As a permanent check to the increase of pauperism, 
by acting on the sense of shame, the scheme appeal's 
altogether irrational. The humiliation attendant upon 
alms taking is,indeed; a powerful obstacle to mendicity, 
because the relief to be obtained is never entirely* cer- 
tain, and the feeling of degradation operates in its foil 
force on a single beggar, who has no crowd of fellow 
paupers around him, with whom to share it. But the 
poor law r s give a full assurance that assistance will be af- 
forded, and thus enhance the temptation, while the ef- 
fect of a poor house is to lessen the sense of shame, by 
creating a community of paupers, protected from the 
gaze of all who are not of their own class. If, howev- 
er, it should operate at all, it will be only upon tha un- 
fortunate virtuous and honorable, and thus individuals,, 
of the very class for whose exclusive benefit the public 
charity ought to be exerted, will be shut out from a par- 
ticipation in it, in favor of the profligate and abandoned. 

A poor house has been considered as affording a more 
comfortable and cheaper subsistence to the paupers, 
than could be afforded in any other mode; and there are 
even yet some persons, who, in spite of all experience,^ 
credit the possibility of such an institution producing an- 
actual profit to the public. It is not to be denied that;, 
with strict economy and attention, the same number of 

(1) The paper here quoted contains a very able view 
of the subject it was probably written by Stephen. 
Duncan, Esq. 
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paupers imy be more comfortably and more cheaply 
supported in one establishment, under the immediate 
superintendence of intelligent and efficient managers, 
than when maintained at board wages, or supplied with 
money, to be expended at their own discretion. It is to 
be observed, however, that as the accommodations are 
made more commodious and comfortable, the tempta- 
tions to pauperism are rendered more irresistible, and of 
course the rapidity of its augmentation is enhanced. 
Bven the industrious poor may be seduced to become 
members of this vast and well regulated family, in which 
they are to be better provided, in eveiy way, than at their 
own houses, and to be protected entirely from all care 
and anxiety about their own subsistence. Thus the num- 
ber of paupers will be augmented, and of course, though 
there may be a small saving at first, the expense must 
also at last be also increased. 

■ But it is to be further remarked, that there exists no 
probability that such an institution will, for a series of 
years, be well conducted. At first, indeed, there may 
be honest and intelligent men, of unusual public spirit, 
who having assisted in its establishment, will consent to j 
devote their Whole time and exertions to the promotion 
of its success. Such examples arc honourable and lauda- 
We, but they are also of rare occurrence, and not to be 
looked for among ordinary men, or on ordinary occa- 
sions. Tbe institution must at last fall, in a great degree, 
under the control of an hired superintendant. His office 
is not an honourable one; the incumbent will, in all pro- 
bability, often be a man not very capable of resisting pe- 
cuniary temptations, or of persevering in the discharge 
of a laborious duty, in spite of his own interest. His in- 
terest must always be, to promote waste and disorder, 
because, amidst waste and disorder, his opportunities of 
speculation will be more frequent and more secret. 
When the abuses of profusion and ill government have 
been once introduced into such an institution, it is diffi- 
cult to eradicate them. They become at last inveterate 
and incurable— the public funds arc dissipated — the 
comfort of the inhabitants is destroyed — all sal ut ary re- 
gulations for their ease and benefit are violated — they 
fall into tiie worst and most degrading habits of every 
kind, and a scene must ensue of vice, misery, and wretch- 
edness, loathsome and irredeemable. The experience of 
England has proved the justice of these views. “ The 
best regulated poor houses,” says an English statesman, 
“ present a dreadful state of existence; a society with no 
one common bond of feeling; every endearing relation 
destroyed. In its place a principle of savage selfishness 
pervading all classes, engendering mutual jealousy and 
liatred. Age, infirmity, youth, idleness and profligacy, 
indiscriminately huddled together. Can any mortal 
contemplate such a conclusion of life, and not bless the 
attempt to preserve him from it. ,, (1) 

With regard to the idea that an institution of this kind, 
be it ever so well conducted, may be made to produce 
a profit to the public, or even to support itself, it may be 
proper to say a few words. 

The profit, if any, must of course result from the la- 
bour of the able bodied inmates. They will come there, 
because they are too idle to work for themselves out of 
doors, or because they find it impossible to procure em- 
ployment. In the first case, they will of course be as 
idle as ever, unless compelled to work, since it is not to 
be supposed that men, who will not labour for their own 
support, will voluntarily labour for that of the public, 
The only eflectual mode of compelling them to work, 
is io withhold their subsistence, until they have earned 
it If this be done, they might as well have been left out 
of doors, for precisely on this footing they stood before 
they threw themselves on the public. It seems absurd 
to incur the expense of erecting a poor house for a pur- 
pose such- as this. Then, as to those who cannot procure 
employment This must arise from the market for the 
kind of labour for which they are qualified, being al- 

O) Mr, Curwen, Deb. H. of C. May 28, 1816. 


ready overstocked— Of course the wages of that l&bou- 
must be so reduced as to afford a bare subsistence to 
those engaged in it. No more can be brought into oper 
ration, without loss in the first instance. If the public 
choose to sustain that loss, and to force into operation a 
certain amount of labour, the effect is, that, at least, to 
an equal extent, they force out of employment, indivi- 
duals who were already barely supporting themselves 
by the fruits of their labour. What then has been gain- 
ed ? A certain number of paupers have been relieved at 
the public expense, and the consequence is, that at least 
an equal number of industrious individuals have been 
depressed into the class of paupers, and are in like man- 
ner to be relieved, and with the like effects. Your com- 
mittee observe, that they have been unable to find a sin- 
gle establishment of this kind in the United States which 
has ever supported itself. 

Poor houses, as has been already stated, have been in- 
troduced veiy generally into many parts of this state. 
The following extracts from communications of the di- 
rectors of the poor (2) in different counties may sene to 
6how how usefully. 

Dauphin county . — “The yearly increase of paupers 
might justify a belief that the poor find their comforts 
increased in the practical operation of alms houses.” — 
The population of the county in 1820, was 21,653; ave- 
rage number of paupers in that year 84; average ex- 
pense, exclusive of the produce of the farm, interest of 
purchase money, about 50 dollars each per annum, or 96 
cents per week. 

York county.—" The effect of establishing wbrk- 
houscs and houses of industry, is a great improvement on 
the old township system, the expenses are much re- 
duced, and the paupers more comfortably situated.” 
The population of the county, in 1820, was 38,759; ave- 
rage number of paupers, 100; attached to the institution 
is a farm of 134 acres of limestone land, on which the 
buildings are erected, and another tract of woodland, 
159 acres, from which fuel alone is obtained. 

Cost of real property and buildings, $ 30,000 

The interest of which is $1,800 

Money annually drawn from county trea- 
sury upon average heretofore, 2,000 

3,800 

Average expense of each pauper, exclusive of the pro- 
duce of the farm, 38 dollars, or 73 cents per week. 

Franklin county 1 . — The effect of establishing such 
institutions. we give yon such information as we have 
derived from our experience in our official situation. 
Such institutions we consider highly necessary for the 
blind and infirm that has met with misfortunes, and has 
not wherewith to support themselves. At the present 
time, we have a number here, that if there was no insti- 
tution, they would not be a charge; they calculate on 
being kept here a considerable time, before they acquire 
an order of relief. Dissipation and other bad habits is 
the cause. This we consider as some of the effects of 
establishing such institutions. Such institut ; ons we con- 
sider are abused in this way.” — The farm consists of 160 
acres; the average number of paupers in 1823, 64; ave- 
rage expense of each pauper, exclusive of the farm pro- 
duce, £37 01. 

Delaware county . — “ The establishment of a house of 
employment in this county, has increased the number, or 
fiiom some other cause, there is more than when main- 
tained in the different township*; but wc have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that the effect has been such, as to make 
their situation more comfortable ; the morals and health 
better preserved.” — No statement of the expense dis- 
tinct from the produce of the farm. 

Chester coyniy ,—** By establishing poor houses with 
proper regulations, tbe paupers receive a more comforta- 
ble subsistence and maintenance, with less expense, than 

(1) Journal II. R. 1823—4, p. 32. 
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kept in the townships.” — Number of paupers before the 
erection of a poor house, about 119. Annual expense 
$6,666 66; average 56 dollars per annum; $1 07 per 
week. 

No. of paupers in Whole monies expended. 

1818 186 $785 7 00 

1819 219 7390 03 

1820 319 7984 78 

1821 292 6003 63 

1822 506 7074 06 

Average annual expense of each pauper, $27 12, or 

52 cents per week. 

Philadelphia. — “ The number in the alms house dur- 
ing the year ending the 4th Monday in May, 1823, was 
1204; the number of regular out door paupers, 1222; 
those who received occasional relief, average 330; in the 
children's asylum, 173; amounting in the whole to 2929; 
which, as the census of our corporation amounted to 
111,724, is a little less than 1 in 38; to these may be 
added 161 illegitimate children.” 

“The average weekly expense of supporting the 
paupers in the alms house, during the period before men- 
tioned, was 76J cents each; for the support of those out 
of doors 73 cents each; those in the children's asylum 70 
cents each, and 2502 dollars were paid for bastard chil- 
dren, more than received from their putative fathers . ” 

The kind of inhabitants to be met with in these poor 
houses generally, may be found stated in the extracts 
from these same communications of the directors, in a 
former part of this report. 

Upon the whole, your committee are convinced, that 
the effect of a public compulsory provision for the poor, 
is to increase the number of paupers; to entail an op- 
pressive burthen on the country; to promote idleness 
and licentiousness among the labouring classes; and to 
afford to the profligate and abandoned, the relief which 
ought to be bestowed on the virtuous and industrious 
alone. That the poor laws have not done away the 
necessity for private charity; that they have been onerous 
to the community, and every way injurious to the morals, 
comfort, and independence of that class for whose bene- 
fit they were intended. That no permanent alleviation 
of the system can rationally be expected from the erec- 
tion of poor houses, or from any other expedient of a 
similar kind; and that the only hope of effectual relief, 
is in the speedy and total abolition of the system itself. 
In this country, where there are no privileged orders, 
where all classes of society have equal rights, and where 
our population is far from being so dense, as to press 
upon our means of subsistence, it is indeed alarming 
to find the increase of pauperism progressing with such 
rapidity. It should be observed, too, that in this State 
particularly, our citizens, in all probability, are on the 
verge of becoming extensively engaged in manufactures, 
and the example of England may teach us, that it is on 
a manufacturing population, that the poor laws operate 
most dcleteriously and fatally. An agricultural people 
are naturally more hardy arid independent, and will re- 
sist for a longer time, the temptations which the system 
holds out to them. It was when a large proportion of 
the inhabitants of England betook themselves to manu- 
factures, that the rapidity of the increase of pauperism 
was enhanced in an enormous degree. We aije rapidly 
treading in the footsteps of England; there the disease 
h?« been tampered with, until it has become inveterate 
luid incurable; and her best and wisest men regard it and 
despair. We should profit of her experience, ancl return 
upon our steps while the patli is open. It is believed, 
that with prudence and caution, we may still do so; but 
whatever is to be done, should be done quickly, for in 
the meantime, we are hurrying towards the precipice, and 
we cannot tell how soon retreat may become impracti- 
cable. 

Care should be taken, however, not to act with rash- 
pess or precipitation. It is necessary to ascertain the 
precise extent of the evil, before it can be known what 
mode will be the safest and most operative of its extinc- 


tion. Your committee therefore suggest, that the over- 
seers, directors, guardians, and managers, throughout 
the state, should be compelled to send annually to the 
Secretary of State, to be laid before the Legislature, an 
account of the actual state of pauperism m their respec- 
tive counties, boroughs, townships, and districts. Com- 
plete and accurate information will thus be always with- 
in the reach of the house. In the city of Philadelphia, 
and the adjoining districts, however, the evil is much 
more aggravated, and the necessity of a reform more 
urgent than throughout the state — (since the paupers in 
1822-3, composed nearly one thirty-eighth of the whole 
population) and it seems necessary to institute, without 
loss of time, a strict and thorough inquiry into the state of 
pauperism in that part of the commonwealth.. Your 
committee therefore earnestly recommend the passage 
of the bill from the Senate, (referred to them) entitled, 
“ An act to authorise the appointment of commissioners 
to investigate the causes and extent of pauperism within 
the city and liberties of Philadelphia, and for other pur- 
poses therein mentioned,” in conformity with the prayer 
of the petition of the Society for the Promotion of Pub- 
lic Economy, ivhich was also referred to them. Y^hen all 
the necessary information shall have been thus collected, 
measures may be taken for the extinction of the evil. In 
the mean time, it is very important to arrest, if possible, 
its further progress, and your committee would suggest 
the propriety of prohibiting the raising by poor rates or 
assessments, in any future year, in any part of this com- 
monwealth, a greater sum than that levied by such rates 
or assessments during the present. Thus much it is be- 
lieved might be wisely and safely done at once. 

\ r our committee have not hitherto entered into the 
details of the system, but they will now offer one or two 
suggestions on the impropriety of some of its provisions. 

By the existing laws, any two justices or aldermen, 
on complaint made to them by the overseers or guar- 
dians, may direct any person “ likely to become charge- 
able,” to be removed to whatever place within the com- 
monwealth , they may consider as the place of legal settle- 
ment of such person, unless the individual thus likely to be- 
come chargeable shall give sufficient security to discharge 
and indemnify the district or township. It is true that an 
appeal lies to the Mayor's Court or Quarter Sessions, from 
such order of removal, but in the mean time the order is 
executed and the man is dragged to perhaps a distant 
part of the state. If the order of removal should be 
quashed on an appeal, the consequence is, that perhaps 
just when the individual has become reconciled to his 
new place of residence, he is liable to be seized and 
dragged back again. The expense of these removals 
and of the litigation of appeals from them, is not trifling; 
but this is not the worst. The power is arbitrary and 
dangerous, and capable of being used tyrannically and 
oppressively; it is one to which no freeman, whose only 
offence is poverty, should ever be subjected. Those 
who are actually disabled by infirmity of any kind, 
should be relieved, if at all, at the place of their imtual 
residence, and their proper township be called on to re- 
imburse the expense. As to the able bodied poor, if 
they desire assistance, they should be left to find their 
own way, to the place in which they may be entitled to 
receive it. 

Your committee are desirous of calling the attention 
of the House to another highly objectionable feature of 
the present system, the mode of laying the rate. The 
imposition of taxes, is one of the most important acts of 
legislation; and it is held to be essential to a govern- 
ment, founded on free and -just principles, that a tax 
should be imposed by a body directly responsible to the 
people, and never by the same body by which its pro- 
ceeds are afterwards to be expended, particularly when 
that expenditure canfiot possibly be subjected to a very 
strict accountability. This principle, however, is viola- 
ted, in the existing mode of laying the poor rates, by 
the overseers and managers, with the approbation of 
two justices, or of a certain number of aldermen ai\4 
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justices, and by the county commissioners, as mere min- 
isterial officers, upon the requisition of the directors of 
the poor, in such counties as have *n alms house and 
bouse of employment. The necessity of obtaining the 
approbation of aldermen or justices, is not a check on 
which much reliance should be placed, in a matter of 
this kind. Your committee would suggest, that the 
poor rates should be laid throughout the State, by the 
same persons who impose the county taxes, and in the 
city of Philadelphia and annexed districts, by a concur- 
rent act of the respective corporations to whom the mu- 
Aictp&l government is entrusted. No money should be 
borrowed to supply a deficiency in the funds, but by 
the same authority which is empowered, in the first in- 
stance, to lay the rate. 

Your committee recommend to the House the follow- 
ing resolutions. 

1- Revoked, That it is expedient to provide by law for 
compelling the managers of the alms house, and the 
guardians, overseers and directors of the poor, through- 
out the commonwealth, to transmit annually to the Se- 
cretary of State, to be by him laid before the legislature, 
a full account of the actual state of pauperism in their 
ective counties, boroughs, townships and districts. 
Resolved, That it is expedient to prohibit the rais- 
ing, by poor rates or assessments, in any future year, in 
any part of this commonwealth, a greater sum than that 
raised by such rates or assessments during the present 
year. 

3. Resolved, That it is expedient to repeal so much of 
the several poor laws of this commonwealth, as authori- 
ses the granting of orders of removal, and to prohibit 
any overseers, directors, guardians or managers, from 
ftlieving any able bodied person, who may not be legal- 
ly settled in the place where such relief is granted. 

4. Resolved, That it is expedient to repeal so much of 
the poor laws of this commonwealth, as points out the 
mode of making and laying poor rates and assessments, 
and to provide a mode of making and laying such rates 
and assessments more in conformity with the principles 
of our government. 

5. Resolved, That the committee be instructed to 
bring in a bill or bills, in conformity with the principles 
of the above report and resolutions. 

For the following three Documents we are indebted 
to the family of the late Dr. George Logan of Stenton — 
they throw light upon the early history of the State. 

COPY OF A LETTER FROM THE COUNCIL TO 
THE PROPRIETOR WM. PENN. 

Philad. 11/A 6/A mo. 1715. 

May it please the Proprietor! 

It would be matter of great satisfaction and comfort to 
us might these Tenders of our Respects find thee in the 
«ame state of Health and in that vigour and serenity of 
thought thou hast formerly been blessed with. Nor are 
we without hopes from the late accounts we have had 
of thy being at the Bath (as it is our most earnest de- 
sire) that God in his mercy may be yet graciously pleas- 
ed to restore thee to the inspection of thy own affairs, 
from which, by so melancholy a cause thou hast been so 
long sequestered. 

Thy Government here being by this means for so long 
a time denied the influence of thy orders and directions, 
has been no small unhappiness to it, Yet as we have been 
named of thy Council to assist in the Public Affairs of 
it, we hope, considering the discouragement we have 
bun under, we have not been wanting in using our en- 
deavours for thy interest and that of the Publick, which 
we take to be most intimately interwoven. But are sor- 
ry we have occasion to say that we cannot find means to 
bring these endeavours to the desired effect, and must 
length think it our duty in plain terms to represent 
the obstructions which to us appear principally to cause 
siot only from the natural unaptness (in an uncommon 
degree) in the Gentleman thou hast placed over us for 


that way of thinking which Government requires, but 
likewise to his strong distates and resentments against 
persons of what merit soever upon any supposition of a 
slight, or upon the most groundless whispers of those 
who ought to be below bis notice. As also to bis inflexi- 
bility and irreconcilable Temper upon any dissatisfaction 
or jealousy which his weakness renders him extremely 
liable to entertain. 

’Tis now about ten months since, upon his leaving 
New Castle county without one magistrate in it, by his 
affixing on the Court house a writing to make void his 
last commission without issuing any other, in which state 
they continued many weeks, that we thought it incum- 
bent on us to remonstrate to him on that matter and some 
others wanting redress, in a representation of which the 
Secretary, we suppose, transmitted a copy. A month 
after the date of that, a Commission was granted to per- 
sons several of whom were in that business, altogether 
new. His brother Birmingham the first named, was 
absent, being Gone for Europe before, the next, a man 
of some little experience vizt. Isaac Coodin died very 
soon after, and then there were only such ignorant and 
willfull persons left to act, that it became scandalous a 
county of such importance should be under their direc- 
tion. Nor was this the only unhappy County. In those 
three Lower, the Governor seems to claim a greater au- 
thority than elsewhere , and the weaker thy Right of 
Government is there he is persuaded that by the Royal 
Approbation his becomes the stronger, and hence all of 
them being more peculiarly under his own management 
have felt the effects of it. But his Seat being in New 
Castle county and therefore himself very often there, 
that neighbourhood have been made more particularly 
sensible of his conduct * * * * 

In the mean time on the complaints of divers from 
New Castle we were anxiously concerned for their con- 
dition. That County, because of its Inhabitants inter- 
mixing with those of Maryland may be accounted our 
frontier to the other, as it is also to this Province by Sea, 
the ifisturbancies lately given by Maryland about our 
Boundaries and the great strength they conceived they 
had now obtained by the Young Lord Baltimore’s suc- 
cession after his making himself a convert, makes it of 
very great importance that that County should be made 
easie, and as far as possible united. But besides this 
there is another consideration that upon the late advices 
from Europe very sensibly affects us, vizt. That in that 
County there are a great number of Sweeds who have 
a Church at Christina, and who upon some conjunctures 
which may happen might not prove so friendly inclined 
to us as is consistent with our safety, for these People 
have of late been too much taken notice of by their 
original country, and by their using their own language 
and having their own ministers sent from time to time 
tiVh the Government of Sweden they have too much 
kept up the distinction of their nation from us, and as 
they are generally very loyal to their Prince, may on 
some occasion think of another sovereign than ours of 
Great Britain. As this is but a melancholy consideration 
should our Fleet find themselves involved in War in the 
Baltic, so tho’ all our endeavours can scarce be sufficient 
to render us secure, yet we cannot but think that all 
prudent precautions should be used. Both these con- 
siderations we have prest upon the Governor earnestly 
requesting him that laying aside all Reservments he 
would Commissionate such persons in the County with- 
out distinction as might be most capable to serve the 
Publick. Jasper Yeates, a man of the first Rank both 
for his Estate and Good sense, is removed wholly into 
that County and is Seated near the town. John French, 
tho’ thro* a too ready an obedience to the commands of 
his Superiors*; he unhappily overrated it in the “False 
Alarm,* has in genera] acquitted himself both with an 
ability and integrity not easily to be met with in these 
parts, of which the Lord Baltimore’s friends are so seu- 

* Gov. Evans is here alluded tp. 
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siblc that they have made him Great offers, (now when 
his necessities by reason of his disappointments very 
much straiten him) to remove to them and quit us. — 
These two persons we thought our selves obliged more 
particularly to recommend to the Govemour and for 
that purpose not long ago, spent a whole evening till 
midnight with him but all to no purpose, he will rather 
forfeit all, even his life,' he says rather than employ John 
French whom he loads with many frivolous and ground- 
less calumnies, (tho* if he will pay him what money he 
spent of his in England he offers at the same time to re- 
store him to all his places. Next morning two of us 
waited on him again in hopes the arguments used over 
night might have wrought upon him, and he was at 
length prevailed on to promise, which he often repeat- 
ed that excepting John French and his brother Birming- 
ham whom he would not have joined with Jasper Yeatcs 
he would commissionate any others that we should name 
to him* Their Court being just at hand we met again the 
same day and named such as we thought might be most 
serviceable and agreeable to the Country, tho* in truth 
they are but poorly stocked at present with Persons of 
ability. But notwithstanding all his promises be retract-' 
ed, and absolutely refused to Grant any new Commis- 
sion at all which we fear will have the worst effect be- 
cause he kept Several there in heart who were much 
dispirited by his late proceedings, 9ome cf us Stakedall 
our credit with the Governr. that it should be obtained. 
To tbe List presented, tho* drawn with the utmost hn- 
partiallity objections were made almost to every person 
upon some old Resentment, but against Jasper Ye ates 
dnothing could be found but that he is the Proprietor’s 
Enemy which we know can at this time have no manner 
of foundation but on the contrary that his .undertaking 
to act (which some of us with much courting prevailed 
on him to promise,) would, as matters now stand be of 
very great service. — The sTgning of a legal Writt against 
his Brother, which no Justice when applied to dare 
without perjury deny, the faulting of his intermeddling 
with or directing the Justice? in the business of the 
Court, which is contrary to Law, or any other act that 
/alls not in with making his passions the Rule and Stan- 
dard of Justice to the People, seems to be crime suffi- 
cient to exclude any man. 

John French was formerly a most approved officer 
with him till on that unhappy business of Park’s Ship, 
and Sloop, the Governor sent him to England; John ex- 
pected his Part of the Prize as Informer, but in his ab- 
sence the Governor had dissipated the whole Cargo ex- 
cepting a small matter he could not reach, at his Return 
John being highly provoked, taxed the Governor with 
acting dishonourably and ruining him, and from hence 
the quarrel proceeded. But if the Governor failed of 
ruining him before, he cannot well deny, we belief 
but he has heartily endeavoured it since. His ClerW 
office must be taken from him because a Breach of the 
Peoples Privileges, which is, that upon a vacancy the 
Justices may present three persons to the Governor for 
his choice to appoint one. John, soon after his arrival 
waiting on the Justices had their hearty approbation be- 
fore he published ye Commission and they immediately 
qualified him and took his Deputy’s security, who was 
well approved of also by the Court as a person brought 
up to the business; the Governor sometime after not- 
withstanding gave a susedeas to his Commission, but 
upon the interposition of the Commissioners of Proper- 
ty in thy behalf requesting him that he would not fly in 
the face of thy authority, he withdrew it and suffered 
him still to hold the place. Tlie Assembly of those 
Counties afterwards took notice of this violence done to 
thy authority; but tho’ both the Assembly and the court 
approved both of the commission and their clerk, it can- 
not be forgiven as a breach of the Peoples Privilege.— 
Which would he as well observe in other cases might 
have some colour with it; But while he declares that he 
who will give most money shall have any place in his 
disposal* when he lately put the office of clerk for Kent 


county to Sale to the best Bidder and took a considera- 
tion for it When last Fall he actually sold even Jhe 
Sheriffs place for thii city and county for 30 Pistoles to 
the person who now hQlds it, the other pretence becomes 
but an aggravation. 

Bftt we have dwelt too long on this subject to which 
we were induced thro* a consideration of the great Im- 
portance of New Castle county, and how necessary it is 
that John French be continued in it. But by keeping 
a Deputy in that Clerk’s place for whom he must pro- 
vide, he feels so little advantage by it, that being much 
straitned other ways it falls far short of^ielding a sfib-^ 
sistance, and his best sendees in that county would lie m' 
a more active way. Tlie People yearly choose him for' 
Sheriff but the Governor will by no means commisaon- 
ate him. W e therefore think it our duty to recommend 
this affair to thee, for if we can judge in the matter we 
believe it will be very much for thy interest and the 
country’s security that he above all others should be 
Sheriff of that County and therefore hope, if Utls man 
continues thou wilt give him thy positive ordere>to pre- 
fer him in the place, if the People choose and present 
him, for tho* *tis objected that those two offices of She- 
riff and Clerk ought not to be in the same pevson, we* 
conceive in this case they can scarce be accounted so, 
for John needs not concern himself in the 'Clerk?s office? 
his Deputy wholly managing it, who himself has given 
the secqrity required fbr the just discharge of it; and 
without some such support we arc sensible John cannot 
possibly subsistamong us, But must remove totho9& who 
will know better how to value him as an officer, and the 
consequences of his loss before tl# differences with the- 
Lord Baltimore are over should there he nothing else to 
be apprehended, might prove very unhappy to thy in- 
terest and that county, tho* the*Gpfernor not only de- 
sires, but seems to labour it. 

We cannot omit on this occasion furthur to hint That 
if there should be a breach with Sweeden, especially 
should France espouse their Quarrel, or even without 
that consideration, It may be requisite to represent to 
the ministry the state of this River where there are such 
numbers of tliose’PeopIe, especially when the Indians 
of America seem so unsettled with whom these old In- 
habitants have a more intimate acquaintance than any 
other. 

May it please the Proprietor! 

It is with no small concern wc find ourselves obliged 
to give thee the trouble of such a Representation. But 
as our Fortunes and Families arc fixed to this place, and 
as more is expected from uS tlian others by reason of the 
Trust we have undertak'efi, we should be deficient in 
our duty to thee, to the Country and ourselves should 
we continue silent and leave thee wholly uninformed of 
our condition. We therefore in behalf of thy whole 
Government beseech thee to take these matters into thy 
serious consideration. Or, if it should please God still 
to continue thy visitation, we as earnestly desire ofthose 
who have the care of thy concerns, and whose business 
it will be to peruse and consider this, not to pa?s over 
with disregard what we are obliged thus to represent, 
but that we may be favoured with an answer. In other- 
affairs of Government such as Legislation, w& have freely 
spent our time and labour in exerting ourselverthe more,^ 
by reason of the Governors inability, of which^heis so 
sensible in those affairs, that hemakes himself little more 
than passive, and on such occasions it gives us some 
trouble to cast a veil over his defects in the sight of the 
Assembly that they may not too Glaringly appear, tho* 
*tis impossible wholly to cover them. But in his pas- 
sions and Resentments against men he shews himself so> 
fully, that all endeavours prove generally tqo fruitless. 
We must therefore request, if ’tis expected that a Coun- 
cil should undergo the fatigue of attending him. He 
may have such orders for his future conduct, (if he 
must be continued over us) thatPublick affaire may be 
managed with more case, Regularity and steadiness, for 
few men in a Publick character ever stood more in need- 
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of counsel, and as few perhaps have been more difficult 
to be persuaded by it. 

With which, and our hearty desires for thy health and 
prosperity, and with sincere Love to thyself and family, 
we shall conclude. 

Thy real and affectionate ffriends 

Signed JOSEPH GROWDON, 

GRIFFITH OWEN, 
ROBERT A8HETON, 
RICHARD HILL, 

ISAAC NORRIS, 

JONATH. DICKINSON, 
BAML. PRESTON, 

JAMES LOGAN. 


Copy of a Petition from Conodahbo King of the Susque- 
quehanna or Conostogo Indians , ana of Meeallona , 
King of the Shaumese, against Sylvester Garland, Jonas 
Arskin, and J. Reed. 

To the Right Honourable William Penn, Proprietor 
and Governor of the Province and Territories or Penn- 1 
sylvania. The humble petition of Conadahbo, king 
of die Susquehanna Indians, and Mecallona king of 
the Gavino Indians, in behalf of themselves and their 
people, humbly showeth. 

That last fall four strange Indians came from the 
northward amongst them, and which they did, from their 
clothing, suppose to have been servants to some Chris- 
tians, and the said Mecallona coming to discourse with 
them* found one woman with her son to be nearly relat- 
ed to the king of the naked Indians, and he took her 
home to his house, and kindly entertained her and her 
son, intending witn the first opportunity to redeem her 
from her master and return her and her child safe to her 
relations, hoping thereby to settle a lasting peace with 
the said naked Indians, which might have been of great 
importance to the petitioners as well as to the inhabi- 
tants of this government, they being a powerful nation, 
and hath often molested these petitioners, as well in their 
towns at Susquehanna as in their hunting quarters; these 
petitioners being the frontier inhabitants of this govern- 
ment. Now so it is that last winter came Sylvester 
Garland and Jonas Arskin to the petitioners, and pro- 
duced a paper with a large seal, and pretended it was a 
warrant from the Governor for to require them to deliver 
the said Indians, but Mecallona, one of these petitioners, 
not believing the same to be true, refused to deliver the 
said Indians; nevertheless the said Garland and Arskin, 
about ten days after came again, along with James lleed, 
and then produced another paper with a large seal, and 
again demanded the said Indians in the Governor’s name, 
and affirmed that the said R#ed was the next man to the 
Governor, and to confirm the same the said Reed put off 
his wig, and said, “ You may sec by this l am a great 
man, for that I have two heads.” Nevertheless one of 
the petitioners, Mecallona, did not believe him, nor give 
credit to their words, still believing all they said to be 
false pretences, and all for the lucre of gain; and still 
refusing to deliver them up for the same. Whereupon j 
the said Sylvester, Reed, and Arskin, threatened the 
said petitioners that they would return and come again 
with 600 men, and cut off these petitioners with 'all their 
families, for that they had refused to obey the Gover- 
nor’s Order, and the demand of him by Read his second 
man in the government, which put this petitioner Me- 
callona in such fear that he delivered up to them the In- 
dians that were with him. 

Conadahbo, king of the Susquehanna Indians, com- 
plains, that he and all his men being abroad, Sylvester 
Garland came to his house, and demanded the two In- 
dians that were in his custody, and said they were his 
servants, but the women answering him that they did 
not believe him, and for that reason would not deliver 
them — The said Sylvester threatened that he would 
fetch forty men and carry them all away and make ser- 
vants of them all, and then riding away in great fury, two 
of the Indians’ dogs followed him, which dogs, he with 


pistols, shot dead upon the place, to the great terror of 
the women. And about ten days after returned with 
James Reed, and said that roan was their master, which 
he the said Reed affirmed, and said he had paid much 
money for them, and laid down several match coats 
which he said he would give them for taking them up, 
but the women not believing that the said Reed was their 
true master, refused to deliver them up, and conveyed the 
women away, whereupon the said Garland laid hold of 
one of the cliief of the women with violent hands, and 
threatened to carry her away, and make her a servant, 
which being put in great fear she was forced to do, al- 
though they had good cause to believe she did not be- 
long to them. All which deportment and threatenings, 
hath put these petitioners and their people into such 
fear, that ever since they have been wholly unsettled, 
and have not made to this day any preparation for plant- 
ing their corn, but have continued in amoving posture 
in fear of being cut off, and that without any just cause 
given by them. But having been faithfully informed of 
die Governor’s love, good will, and favour, towards the 
rest of the inhabitants of this government, as well In- 
dians as Christians, have reason to hope to receive at 
least an equal share of favour- and protection under him 
as. the rest of our brethren, and with that confidence 
pray that it may please the Governor to accept of us a b 
his true friends. And afford us future relief and protec- 
tion as true subjects and faithful friends may reasonably 
expect from so honourable and virtuous a Governor. as 
thy actious hath hitherto proclaimed thee} and therein 
shall ever command in. 

Thy true servants and faithful friends, 

CONODAHBO, [Ind. Seal] his mark. 
The mark [Jnd- Seal] of MECALLONA# 
Dated at Brandywine the 1st of the 3d month, 1700, 

COPY OF QUEEN MARY’S LETTER TO W. PENN 
Upon the restoration of his government, 1694. 
Trusty and well beloved, we greet you well, whereat 
upon your humble petition and application to us to be 
restored to the administration of the government of our 
province of Pensilvania, country of New Castle, and the 
Territories depending thereon, whereof you are proprie- 
tor, in America. And upon the good assurance you have 
given to us, that you will take care of the government of 
our said province and countiw, and provide for the safety 
and security thereof all that in you lies, We have been 
graciously pleased to restore you to the administration of 
die government of our said province and country* ami 
for that purpo^j to revoke so much of our commission to 
our trusty and well beloved Benjamin Fletcher, E9q, 
bearing date the 21st day of October 1692, whereby he 
isappointed our Captain-General and Governor in Chief 
dCjjur said province, country, and territories. 

And so not doubting of your ready and chearful obe- 
dience to our Royal pleasure, in a matter wherein the 
security and preservation, as well of our good subjects 
within our province of Pensilvania, as of all our subjects 
inhabiting in those parts of America is so much concern- 
ed; we bid you farewell/ Given at our court at White- 
hall this twenty-first day of August, 1694, in the sixth 
year of our reign. 

By her Majesties command, 

I. TRENCHARD. 

From a duplicicate copy at Stenton. 

MESSAGES OF THE GOVERNORS. 

Several persons have expressed a wish to have re- 
corded in the Register, a regular series of the Messages 
or Speeches of the Governors of this State since the 
adoption of our present constitution. To comply with 
their wishes, and as documents connected with the his- 
tory of the state, we commence with the speech of Go- 
vernor Mifflin to the Assembly on the 22d day of De- 
cember, 1790. 
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Gentlemen of the Senate, and House of Representatives, 

There cannot be a fairer subject for congratulation, 
than that which the establishment of a new constitution 
presents, at this time, to every patriotic citizen of Penn- 
sylvania. The wisdom, the candour, and the liberality 
of the late Convention, have not only produced a systerrt 
that promises political energy and happiness to the 
state, but have been the means of diffusing the blessing's 
of confidence and concord among the people. A just 
sense of the common interest has happily prevailed; aqd 
for the advancement and security of that interest, we 
are now convened to organize and administer a govern- 
ment, which lias been sanctioned by the warmest ap- 
probation, and is supported by the best wishes of our 
constituents. 

The task assigned to us is not, however, less difficult 
than it is important: For, whether we analyse the nature 
and extent of our relative connexion with the Union, or 
contemplate the increased population of the common- 
wealth, the extensive cultivation of her soil, the flourish- 
ing state of her commerce, and the enterprising spirit of 
her inhabitants, we shall be equally impressed with the 
magnitude and variety of the objects, that demand the 
care and consideration of the government. But reflect- 
ing, on the other hand, that to cherish the springs of na- 
tional felicity and opulence, by encouraging industry, 
disseminating knowledge, raising our social compact 
upon the permanent foundations of liberty and virtue, 
must be pleasing to that Being by whom the order and 
harmony of the universe were established, wc shall find 
a great and constant consolation, amidst all the difficul- 
ties of prosecuting our public duties, and are justified in 
a grateful hope, that our zeal, and our labours for the 
prosperity of our country, will not be vain and ineffec- 
tual. 

I am, sensible, gentlemen, that the reputation and suc- 
cess of government depend, in a great degree, upon the 
conduct of its officers, and the good understanding that 
subsists among them. Permit me, therefore, to take 
this first opportunity to bespeak a mutual confidence 
between the Legislative and Executive departments. 
As public servants, our duties, our interests, and our ob- 
jects, are the same; and so perfectly do I rely upon your 
wisdom and integrity, that in every act which can pro- 
mote the common w^al, or which is necessary to accom- 
plish the patriotic views of the Legislature, you may be 
assured, on my part, of the most cheerful assistance and 
co-operation; while, on your part l am persuaded, that 
I shall experience a cordial support in the constitutional 
exercise of my official powers, since, ne;t. to the ambi- 
tion of promoting the happiness of our fellow citizens, 
and of advancing the honour and reputation of the com- 
monwealth, I shall ever cherish the desire of conciliate 
and deserving your esteem. 'w' 

As soon, gentlemen, as the necessary arrangements 
shall be made, I will lay before you such business, as 
will, in my opinion, require your attention in the present 
session. 

THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

Gentlemen of Senate and House of Representatives. 

In considering the present circumstances of the com- 
monwealth, her finances will necessarily claim an early 
attention; and the representations that have formerly 
been made to the legislature, by the Comptroller-Gene- 
ral and Register-General, will yield abundant encourage- 
ment, from the comparative state of the public wants 
and resources, to undertake the establishment of a more 
perfect system for the punctual collection and faithful 
application of the revenues. The embarrassments of the 
" treasury, indeed, have principally arisen from a defeot in 
this respect; for the slow and precarious collection of 
the taxes has occasionally obliged the treasurers to di- 
vert the several funds of the state from the objects for 
which they were peculiarly designed; and, eventually, 
the delinquency, or insolvency, of the collectors, has 


too often absorbed the means of replacing the sums thus 
disbursed, in season to comply with the original appro* 
priations. The Comptroller-General and Register-Ge- 
neral have laid before you a comprehensive view of the 
situation of the treasury; and when you have examined 
the various funds created by the different acts of Assem- 
bly, their objects, and their deficiencies (either on ac- 
count of an inadequate product, or of an estrangement 
from their proper use) I submit to your judgment* the 
expediency of taking measures to render them ultimate' 
ly competent to the views of the legislature, and to*pre- 
vent the necessity, as well as the power, of any future 
alienations. For 1 am persuaded you will think with me* 
that a strict and certain collection of the unavoidable 
impositions of government not only equalizes, but tends 
to diminish the public burthens; and that a regular and 
certain adherence to the legislative engagements, as it 
affords the best evidence of public faith, will be the sur- 
est means of establishing public credit. 

It is with great satisfaction, gentlemen, that I lead 
your attention to the prospect of a total extinguishment 
of the public debt, w hich will furnislva strong induce- 
ment to your exertions upon this subject Besides the 
current expenses of the government, it appears that the 
faith of Pennsylvania is pledged for the redemption of 
the bills of credit emitted in June 1780, in April 1781, 
and in March 1785; for the redemption of the State-Isr 
land money, and the Resolve and Commonwealth mo- 
ney, for the redemption of the funded and militja certifi- 
cates, the depreciation certificates, the certificates iteued 
for interest, by virtue of the act of}larch 1783, the cer- 
tificates given for horses and provisions during the war* 
will become irredeemable on the first of January next* 
in consequence of the limitation prescribed by law* 
when, likewise, all the obsolete and unliquidated claims 
against the state will be for ever barred. If, therefore, 
a due regard is paid to the arrangements w T hich have 
been made for exonerating the common wealth of her 
debts, it is highly probable, that, at the close of the en- 
suing year, the funded or militia certificates, the depre- 
ciation certificates, the pension list, and the proprietary 
grant, will constitute the only incumbrance on the pub- 
lic revenue; and even a great part of this, from the ab- 
sorption of the land-office, the nature of the debt,, or 
the necessary progress of periodical payments, must 
eventually become extinct. 

Having thus viewed the state of the public debt, per- 
mit me, gentlemen, cursorily to trace the sources, by 
which you will perceive, that if they were not retarded, 
or intercepted, in their course, the treasury ought to be 
amply supplied for the discharge of every demand. In- 
dependent of the ordinary taxes on the various kinds of 
licenses, on sales at auctions, and on legal process, the 
very arrearages of taxes have grown into a fund, from, 
which, (though constantly decreasing) a considerable 
aid must for some time longer be occasionally derived. 
The excise, though it has not hitherto been as produc- 
tive as might justly have been expected, or as it may be 
rendered, is, iikewise, a resource of importance, but lia- 
ble to be assumed by Congress. And the land-office,, 
rich ii) the arrearages due for unpatented lands, is an* 
instrument actively employed in the reduction of the 
public debt, and promises, in thatrespect, to gratify our 
most sanguine expectations. On the 1st of January, the 
tax, called the funding tax, will of course revive; and 
although, in your wisdom, you may deem it expedient to 
permit its operation for another year, yet, when the di- 
minution of public obligation which I have anticipated 
shall take place, and the claims of Pennsylvania against - 
the Union shall become an actual source of revenue, yon 
will, I am confident, feel a sincere pleasure in the oppor- 
nity of totally discontinuing that charge upon the indus- 
try and property of our fellow citizens. 

It is then an honourable consideration, that the annual 
interest of those continental claims, which yield the most ^ 
decisive testimony of the alacrity and perseverance of 
this state in prosecuting the great objects of the rerohi- 
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tion, may, upon a reasonable estimate, be rendered suffi- 
cient, in the course of a few years, to discharge all the 
remaining obligations, and to defray all the incidental 
expenses of government. In order, therefore, gentle- 
men, to prevent any injurious delay in a business of such 
importance, allow me particularly to recommend to your 
attention the act of congress providing for the debts of 
the United States. It is proper that the sense of the 
legislature should be speedily expressed respecting the 
loan, which that act proposes to the creditors of the 
Union; and I am persuaded, that, while you examine 
the terms with all the necessary regard to the interests 
of Pennsylvania, you will not be uninfluenced in your 
deliberations by that attachment to the honpr and pros- 
perity of the general government, which has hitherto 
distinguished the political character of the common- 
wealth. 

Under the impressions that I have communicated, I 
cannot forbear enforcing, gentlemen, the salutary policy 
of destroying the balances of the various emissions of 
paper money, as fast as they are deposited in the public 
treasury. It is not merely the reputation of Completing 
legislative systems, or the advantage of gradually di- 
minishing the public debt, which this measure tends to 
ensure; but it becomes peculiarly interesting, as it must, 
likewise, be the means of checking the spirit of specu- 
lation, Which always produces a pernicious fluctuation 
of property, and too generally taints the principles of 
benevolence, patriotism and morality. A considerable 
part of the emission, which is commonly termed dollar- 
moncy, has been retained for some time in the hands of 
the continental loan-officer; and there may, perhaps, 
arise a reasonable doubt, whether it Is the property of 
the state, or of the Union: but at all events, I refer to 
your consideration the propriety of entering into a ne- 
gotiation with congress for the re-delivery, or redemp- 
tion, of this money, that, with the other similar engage- 
ments of the commonwealth, it may at once be remov- 
ed from the possibility of being introduced into public 
circulation. 

The regulation of coins, and the establishment of 
standards for weights and measures, being of high im- 
portance to the revenues, as wetl as to the commerce of 
the state* it will give you satisfaction to find that con- 
gress, in conformity to their constitutional powers, have 
taken those subjects into serious consideration; but, un- 
less a general plan shall soon be promulged by that ho- 
norable body, you will, perhaps, find it expedient to re- 
vise the acts of assembly for regulating weights and 
ffieisures, so as to obviate some doubts which have oc- 
curred with respect to the right of the Mayor, or Cor- 
poration, of the city of Philadelphia to appoint a keeper 
of a standard, in exclusion of the officer appointed for 
the county ; and also to designate* with more certainty, 
the general standards of the state : and for your informa- 
tion, I shall lay before you the opinion of the Attorney- 
General upon this subject. 

The confused state of our municipal law has long 
been matter of complaint. Its inconveniences have 
been felt m every department of government; while the 
fcitizens at large, from this cause, have found it difficult 
to obtain that degree of information respecting the acts 
of the legislature, which is necessary to guide their con- 
duct, and to enable them to judge of the conduct of 
their representatives. Although the subject has been 
Repeatedly suggested for the consideration of the Gene- 
ral Assembly, the present period seems peculiarly pro- 
pitious for undertaking the revision and reformation of 
our code; since the organization of the federal govern- 
ment, and the establishment of the state constitution, 
must ensdre certainty and permanency in such regula- 
tions as yo-.i may now think it is proper to adopt. In 
order, therefore, to lay (he foundation of a comprehen- 
sive and satisfactory system, allow me to recommend the 
early appointment of a person of competent talents, 
and legal information, to prepare a general digest of the 
laws for your examination; who, besides incorporating 
Yol.II. 12 


the supplemental with the original acts, and bringing 
laws upon the same subject into one point of view — be- 
sides expunging such acts as are become obsolete, and 
Omitting the detail of such as are merely of a private 
nature— shall be instructed to report the various statutes 
of the British parliament, which, without the legislative 
sanction of Pennsylvania, have obtained a binding force 
in her jurisprudence, inconsequence of the usage of 
her citizens, or the judgments of her Courts. 

Before this great object can be accomplished* how- 
ever, the circumstances in which we are placed, by the 
operation of the federal system, and the new form of 
our domestic constitution, will require some very mate- 
rial amendments and alteration in our laws. The im- 
post laws, the laws respecting a court of admiralty, the 
establishment of a board of wardens for the port of Phi- 
ladelphia, and for the regulation of the militia, with ma- 
ny other acts of assembly, which will naturally occur in 
the course of your deliberations, are either entirely an- 
nihilated, or partially affected, by the jurisdiction and 
laws of the United States. Your desire to cherish # 
mutually beneficial harmony between the Union And its- 
constituent members will, therefore, induce you gentle- 
men, to pursue the most effectual measures for remov- 
ing every ground, on which their interest or their plans 
might possibly appear to clash. And, particularly, 
while I congratulate you on the choice which the fede- 7 
ral government has made for its temporary residence,- i 
am convinced that you feel a sincere disposition to con- 7 
cur with me in rendering this event satisfactory to that 
honorable body, and advantageous to the commonwealth. 
Under the influence of similar sentiments, the city and 
county of Philadelphia have prepared accommodations 
for the President of the United States and Congress, 
and the late F.xecutive Council have assigned a part of 
the buildings of the State House for the use of their 
officers. You will decide, gentlemen, how far it is likely 
necessary, upon this occasion, to extend the exception 
in the tenth section of the act fof the gradual abolition 
of slavery, so as to prevent any controversy with respect 
to domestic slaves brought hither by public characters,- 
citizens of other states* who, though neither members 
of congress, nor foreign ministers or consuls, are obli- 
ged personally to attend at the seat of the national go- 
vernment. 

Asttfthe law's which require an immediate revision, 6ri 
account of the new structure of our state government; 
you will find that they principally relate to the exercise 
of the executive authority, under its former modification. 
The seal of the state was placed by the late constitution 
in the custody of the executive council. In the busi- 
ness of the land-office, all patents aTe directed to b6 
signed by the president, or vice president, in Council,* 
and countersigned by the secretary 6f council; the form 
of the patent runs in the name of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council, and all warrants of acceptance, survey, re- 
survey, and partition, are to be signed by the presided/ 
or vice president The sales of the different descrip- 
tions of public lands, aUd the titles of the respective pur- 
chasers, are to be made and granted by the authority of 
the president and council, who are likewise enjoined to 
order and superintend the survey of the lands appro- 
priated by the legislature for the endowment of public 
schools. The constitution of the board of property 
(which I find has already been an object of your consi- 
deration) renders the attendance of the president, or 
vice president, and a member of the executive council, 
essentially necessary to its proceedings; nor upon the', 
entry of a Caveat, can any citation be issued,- or a day of 
hearing be appointed, by the secretary of the land-office, 
without the previous approbation of the president or 
vice president. In the departments of the comptroller- 
general,- the register general, and the treasurer, (he final 
settlement of accounts rests upon tbe examination and 
approbation of the executive council ; or, in case a con- 
troversy should arise upon the statements of those offi- 
cers, the allowance of an appeal, or the institution of a 
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suit, and all the subsequent transactions, are implicitly I 
referred to the direction of the same body. The trea- j 
surer is also prohibited from paying any monies, but by j 
warrants drawn by the executive council-, without their 
direction, the comptroller-general is precluded from 
calling the commissioners and treasurers of the counties 
to account; the presence of two of their members is 
made indispensable in the business of exchanging the 
new-loan certificates, agreeably to the provisions of the 
act of assembly; and the instalments due to the late 
proprietaries (with many other public engagements) 
are to be paid by their order. Under the act for regu- 
lating bankruptcy, the president is required to take the 
petitioning creditor’s bond, and to issue the commission; 
he may enlarge the term of the bankrupt’s surrender, 
and after having administered an oath or affirmation to 
the bankrupt, that the certificate of the commissioners 
was fairly obtained, he is to testify its allowance under 
the seal of the state. The president is further authori- 
sed to grant marriage, tavern,' and other licenses; he is 
appointed one of the licensers of the theatre; and, ex 
qffido, he is one of the trustees of the university, and 
patron of the philosophical society. In short, to the 
president and executive council so great a variety of 
appeals and reports were directed to be made— by them 
so great a variety of commissioners, and other officers, 
were to be appointed for specific services — before them 
so great a vanety of official qualifications and sureties 
were to be taken — and on them the superintendance of 
so great a variety of public objects devolved — that a 
particular recapitulation would at this time be impracti- 
cable, and, by enacting a general and comprehensive 
law upon the subject, it may, I think, be rendered un- 
necessary till the completion of that system, which I 
have already recommended to your attention. 

With this view, therefore, I beg leave to suggest, 
that all the alterations immediately requisite to accomo- 
date the acts of assembly to the recent change in the 
executive department, *besides providing for the estab- 
lishment of a state seal, its custody, and the power of 
affixing it to official certificates and other public instru- 
ments, may, probably, be classed under the fpllowing 
general descriptidhs: 

1st. Cases, in which an oath or affirmation was to be 
administered, or in which bonds or recognizances were 
directed to be given to, or taken before, the president 
and executive council, or the president, or vice president, 
or in which such bonds and recognizances were to be 
approved by them, or any of them. 

Cases, in which the president and executive 
council were to appoint commissioners, or other officers, 
for specific purposes, to supply vacancies, and to furnish 
instructions. 

3dty. Cases, in which the president and executive 
council, or the president, or vice president, were to make 
sale of the public lands, to grant patents, to sign war- 
rants of acceptance, survey, re-survey, and partition; 
to execute deeds, to issue commissions, to allow certifi- 
cates, to grant licenses, and to receive the returns or re- 
ports of commissioners. 

4thly. Cases, in which the president and executive 
council were to receive statements or reports from the 
eomptroller-geqeral, register-general, or treasurer; and 
thereupon, as the occasion might require, to confirm the 
Mine, or to allow appeals, and direct suits. 

5thly. Cases, in which the president and supreme ex- 
ecutive council, or any part of that body, were necessa- 
ry to the transactions of the board of property, to exe- 
cute the regulations respecting the exchange of new- 
loan certificates, or to carry into effect any other legisla- 
tive provisions. And, 

6thly. Cases, in which the president was, by virtue 
of his office, a patron or member of any corporate insti- 
tution. 

You will undoubtedly, gentlemen, provide,- with all 
proper despatch, for the exefcise of these various pow- 
ers; and, as many of them are not necessarily concomi- 


tants of the executive authority, though now rendered 
essential to the regular administration of the public af- 
fairs, I am confident that you will make such a disposi- 
tion of them, as shall be best calculated to accomplish 
the beneficial purposes for which they were respectively 
created. 

I cannot leave this subject, gentlemen, without adding* 
a wish that your attention may be directed, in the course 
of your proceedings, to a general review of the consti- 
tution and management of the public offices, particular- 
ly of those, in which the accounts of the state are ad- 
justed, and by which its revenues are collected or re- 
ceived. To facilitate that investigation, I shall transmit 
to you the copies of letters which were addressed, by 
the different officers, to the late executive council, in 
compliance with a requisition of the board. From 
these you will derive some useful hints for improve- 
ments; and I rely upon the wisdom of the legislature, 
for devising such other arrangements as will effectually 
establish order and accuracy, energy and economy, in 
every public department. 

I am happy in being able to inform you, from the re- 
presentations of the judges of the supreme court and 
of the attorney general, that the lenity of our penal law 
has not occasioned any increase of crimes; but that, on 
the contrary, since the adoption of the new regulations- 
respecting the confinement and labour of convicts, the 
number of offences hare been comparatively few. Some 
amendments, however, are still wanting, to render the 
administration of justice more easy, certain and expedi- 
tious; and, for the present, allow me to suggest the utili- 
ty of legislative provisions, — for defraying the expense 
of commitment and removal from one county to anoth- 
er, — for bringing fugitive felons from, or sending them 
to, other states — for securing to the officers of justice, 
to witnesses, and to jurors, the payment of their respec- 
tive fees and compensations — for making it a part of the 
punishment, on a conviction for robbery or burglary, 
that the offender should restore the goods stolen, or tbeir 
value — and for vesting a discretionary power in the res- 
pective courts, to punish by whipping, or other corpo- 
real punishment, such slaves as are convicted of rob- 
bery, or of burglary, oi*of manslaughter, instead of con- 
finement and surety for good behaviour in the one case, 
and confinement to bard labour in the other; the pro- 
priety of which alteration arises from considering, that 
the punishment now falls in a very gfeat degree nponr 
the innocent master, who, indeed, is fully compensated 
by law, if the delinquent slave should be executed, but 
receives no equivalent, if he should be confined during 
life. In addition to these, it will be expedient to make 
a provision for the punishment of offences committed 
during the continuance of the act for the amendment of 
the penal laws, passed on the 15th day of December,. 
1786; and this may easily be effected, by reviving that 
act (which was incautiously repealed) so far as relates 
to such offences. You will, likewise, find it necessary 
to supply the defect, which, in consequence of the al- 
teration of the term in the supreme court, renders it im- 
possible to place a writ of capias against a person indict- 
ed in a court of oyer and terminer, in the sheriff’s hands, 
three months before the return day, agreeably to the re- 
quisitions of the act of assembly passed in the year 1718, 
in order to outlaw a capital offender. In what other 
respects the mode of outlawry might be improved, and 
how far it might be advantageously extended to cases, 
which are no longer capital, I submit to your judgment 
and determination. 

The very laudable attention which government has* 
hitherto paid to the survey of roads and rivers is a con- 
clusive proof of the importance of the object, while it 
furnishes an example highly deserving you.* imitation. 
Every day, indeed, produces an additional incentive to 
persevere in improvements of this kind. The strength* 
of an increased population*— the wealth of an extended 
cultivation — and the commercial policy, of ensuring the* 
transportation of our produce from the interior counties* 
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tp the capital — are all dependent upon the ease and fa- 
cility of the communications that are estab Fished through- 
out the state; and, when we consider Pennsylvania not 
only as the route that actually connects the extreme 
members of the Union, but as a natural avenue from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the vast regions of the western 
territory, imagination can hardly paint the magnitude of 
the scene which demands our industry, nor hope exag- 
gerate the richness of the reward which solicits our en- 
joyment. 

I shall lay before you the reports of the commission- 
ers, who, in pursuance of the act of assembly, were res- 
pectively appointed to explore the western u aters, and 
to view the Susquehanna, the Delaware, and other east- 
ern parts of the state. In these reports a very accurate 
and circumstantial detail is contained, and it is to be ho- 
ped that an immediate execution of the plans that arc 
suggested, may not be deemed inexpedient. 

The subsisting laws for repairing and improving the 
public high-ways appear, in many cases, to be inadequate 
to those important objects, and will likewise require 
your attention. As it generally happens that the part 
of the road which is most difficult to be kept in good 
order lies in mountainous, thinly inhabited and unpro- 
ductive districts, I am well informed that some of the 
courts have been induced to adopt a very improper ex- 
pedient for alleviating this inconveniency, by leaving 
such districts within the bounds of every township; and 
thus they have no supervisors of the high-ways, nor in- 
deed any other township officer, to superintend or di- 
rect this salutary branch of public policy. 

While, gentleman, we are thus attentive to the im- 
provement of the natural advantages of our country, I 
enjoy the most pleasing confidence, that an equal regard 
will be paid to the interest of science. By the well di- 
rected bounty of former legislatures, uniting with the 
meritorious diligence of private citizens, seminaries of 
lemming have been dispersed throughout the state; and 
we have already the satisfaction to behold the University 
of Pennsylvania and the College of Philadelphia rival- 
ling, with a laudable ambition, the scholastic fame of the 
most ancient institutions. To multiply, regulate, and 
strengthen the sources of education is, indeed, the duty, 
and must be the delight, of every wise and virtuous go- 
vernment; for the experience of America has evinced 
that knowledge, while it makes us sensible of our rights 
as men, enforces our obligations as members of society. 
Under your auspices, therefore, gentlemen, our fellow 
citizens may reasonably hope that every measure will be 
adopted, which is necessary to establish science on a pure 
and lasting foundation. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and 

House of Representatives. 

As the importance of precedents and first impres- 
sions will naturally excite your care and circumspection 
in the arduous task of organizing our constitution, it 
would be superfluous to trouble you upon this subject, 
any further than to bring to your view some laws, which 
seem to be particularly necessary. Permit, me, there- 
fore to call your attention to an act for regulating 
wages and compensations — an act for appointing subor- 
dinate officers m the treasury department, collectors, 
&c. — an act for establishing the state judiciary* agreea- 
bly to the constitutional outline — an act for fixing dis- 
tricts for Justices of the Peace— an act for regulating 
contested elections, — an act for taking the enumeration 
prescribed in the fourth section of the first article of the 
constitution — an act for establishing schools, and pro- 
moting the arts and sciences in one or more seminaries 
of learning. 

Besides these laws, which are immediately suggested 
by the constitution, an act providing for the election of 
delegates in Congress will claim an early consideration. 
Some regulations should be made for disposing of the 
property belonging to the state in the islands of Dela- 
ware, the present occupants being, as I am informed, 
desirous of taking out patents, and completing their 


titles, but must be prevented till the tertns of sale are 
prescribed. The survey of the Lake Erie tract of land 
is returned to Congress, and steps should be taken to 
complete that purchase. A law ascertaining the fees of 
the officers of government is much wanted, most of the 
fees now charged by Sheriffs and others depending upon 
usage, and varying considerably in the different coun- 
ties. The act of the 25th of March, 1785, as far as re- 
spects the manner of supplying the vacancy that may 
arise by the death, removal, or disability of a Commis- 
sioner of the county, requires amendment; some provi- 
sion should at the same time be made, for calling the 
Commissioners generally to account, it being alleged 
that no tribunal now exists with a sufficient power for 
that purpose. And the High Court of Errors and Ap- 
peals being dissolved, by the tacit operation of the new 
constitution, whether that should be revived, or a simi- 
lar jurisdiction introduced, you will no doubt determine, 
when you are deliberating upon a general judiciary syi* 
tern. To the objects thus presented to your considera- 
tion, I am induced, by reflecting upon the great portion 
of the time of the legislature which has hitherto been 
engrossed by private bills, for incorporating religious 
and charitable societies, that perhaps the expense and 
inconvenience resulting from this cause might be avoid- 
ed by a law, declaring that any number of citizens unit- 
ing for religious, literary, or charitable purposes, form- 
ing a constitution for themselves consonant to the gene- 
ral laws of the state, and approved by certain executive 
and judicial officers, should, upon recording; the articles 
of their constitution, become, to all the legitimate pur- 
poses of their association, a corporate body. A provision 
of this nature has existed in a sister state for many years, 
without injury or complaint. 

Though I have already partially adverted to the sub- 
ject, it may be convenient, gentlemen, in one collected 
point of view, to represent to you, that the suspension 
of the funding tax, and the time limited for exchanging 
and redeeming the resolve and commonwealth money, 
the paper emission of the 20th of March, 1777, and the 
various certificates issued for horses and provisions, will 
expire on the first of January next. The same period 
is limited for exhibiting claims against the state, for sup- 
plies furnished or services rendered during the war; and 
perhaps under these general descriptions, any outstand- 
ing claims of the officers of th^ Pennsylvania line for th$ 
gratuitous allowance of clothing, directed by the eighth 
section of an act passed on the 1st of March, 1780, will 
likewise be barred. You cannot, indeed, consider it of 
too great importance, to ascertain all the possible de- 
mands of the state; and as this must be impracticable, 
if it depends entirely on the pleasure of individuals when 
they shall exhibit their accounts, I presume, that, after 
the reasonable and repeated notices which have beep 
given, you will deem it unnecessary to extend your iip 
dulgence upon this subject. How far the policy of the 
preceding observation applies to the limitation which 
will take effect on the 10th day of April 1791, for payr 
ing, or securing to the state the payment, for lands nel<I 
or claimed by any citizen of the commonwealth by loca- 
tion, or any other office right, obtained before the 10th 
of December, 1776, and yet remaining unpatented, l 
submit to your judgment And you will also determine, 
whether the same reasons which induced the legislature 
to reduce the tax upon writs, issuing from the Court of 
Common Pleas of Philadelphia county, until the 30th of 
March, 1791, do not still exist in their full force. These, 
I believe, however, are the only objects, which, on ac- 
count of their respective limitations by law, it will be 
necessary to suggest to your consideration during your 
present sessions. 

With respect to any public papers, which were in the 
possession of the late Executive Council, or any transac- 
tions of that board that are necessary for your further in- 
formation, such steps shall be pursued, as will enable 
me shortly to transmit a full and satisfactory communica- 
tion. In the mean time, I have thought it proper to se- 
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lcct (in addition to the documents which I have before 
mentioned) the correspondence and talk that have taken 
place between the Council and several chiefs of the Se T 
fieca nation; and you will be pleased to take into your 
consideration the expediency of complying with the re- 
quest which those Indians have presented, for a small 
loan, and of making a provision for defraying the ex- 
penses of their journey, and of their entertainment dur* 
mg their residence in this city. 

Considering it, likewise, to be a matter of peculiar 
jjnportance, I shall transmit the resolutions of Council 
respecting the appointment of an agent, to support the 
claims of the commonwealth before the Board of Com- 
missioners established to adjust the claims of the several 
states against the United States; and 1 hope, that, con- 
curring in the opinions which were expressed by the 
board, you will take the necessary steps for carrying 
them into effect. 

^. communication from the legislature of the state of 
Virginia, respecting the expediency of admitting the ci- 
tizens to attend the debates in the Senate of the United 
States, will at the same time be laid before you. 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 

I am persuaded that all the objects of revenue which 
fall within your jurisdiction will receive a due attention, 
and that such supplies will be provided for the debts 
and for the support of the government, as will evince a 
firm disposition to maintain the faith and reputation of 
the state. 

Gentlemen of the Senate , and 

- House of Representatives , 

Having stated these different matters of information, 
and recommended to your consideration the various mea- 
sures which at this time I have judged expedient, per- 
mit me to hope, that you will regard this communication, 
not merely as an act of duty enjoined by the constitu- 
tion, but also as an indisputable evidence of the sincer- 
ity of the professions, with which at our first meeting I 
addressed you. 

THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

Philadelphia, December 28 ih, 1790. 


FINANCES, 1790 — coaTunjxn. 

No. 2. — DR. The General Revenues of the State , and the 
payments made therefrom. 

To balance aeficient per annual state- 
ment ...... £13,310 18 9 

David Rittenhouse, Esq. late Treasurer, * 
for the following sums paid for servants 
enlisted in the American army, omitted 
the last annual account: 

By A. Boyd, Esq. 
treasurer of Chester 
county, to Jas. Glen- 
dengen, in 1787, £4 0 0 

J. Thome, Esq. of 
Dauphin, to A. Ek- 
art, for three servants 
in 1787 . . 79 S 4 

S. Davidson, Esq. 

Bedford, to E. Burd, 

February, 1788, 16 0 0 

E. Douglas, Esq. 

Fayette, to Robert 
M ‘Laugh lin 30 0 0 

129 3 4 

Paid by the Trea- 
surer of Lancaster 
for apprehending Bri- 
tish deserters. 

To Henry Stotten- 
frack, for 7 - 30 2 10 

To Peter Hatter, 2 8 15 0 
To Alex. Montgo- 
mery, 3 - 12 14 1 

51 11 11 

18Q 15 3 


For this sum paid Col. James O'Harra, 
a balance, on warrant of Council for 70 00 
dollars for supplies to the troops in the 
western country, and chargeable, when 
settled to the United States - 

Paid Messrs. Balliot and Armstrong, a 
balance due them as commissioners at 
Wyoming - 

Paid Major William Armstrong, as com- 
missioner to ditto, for running the north- 
ern boundary line - 

Paid the following persous, for mdney 
lent the state for the purpose of recruiting 
the Pennsylvania line in 1780: 

Robert Cocks - - 18 0 0 

Andrew Ty bout, 214 specie 
and interest - T - 26 5 6 

J. Ingersol, 15 ditto - 20 6 0 

Estate of Samuel Morris, 

500 continental and ditto - 8 5 0 

Samuel Morris, Jr. 1000 do. 16 15 2 
James Roney, 100 do. 1 18 6 

Hugh Henry, 100 do. 1 17 3 

James Imlay, 104 specie and 

ditto 12 00 

J. M. Nesbit, 50 do. - 60 Q 0 

J. M. Nesbit and Co. 50 do. 66 10 0 
B. M‘Clenachan, his ba- 
lance, principal, and interest 167 3 3 


Paid Jonathan Wallace, taking up a Bri- 
tish deserter 

Paid sundry expenses of printing and 
signing the treasury notes issued per act 
of 21st March 1783 .... 

Paid Charles Risk, signing bills of March 
1785 - - , . 


Warrants paid by Christian Febiger, 
Esq. State Treasurer: 

William M‘Clay, for his ac- 
count of 10 surveys for the 
German Lutheran congrega- 
tion - - - - 33 5 0 

Managers of Pennsylvania 
Hospital, their account, J. M‘- 
Manus’s (an invalid) expenses 47 14 Q 
James S earle. Esq. f 
balance of bis account 
as member of Con- 
gress - - 9 3 0 

Ditto as agent in 
Europe - - 499 2 2 

' 508 5 3 

Widow Roberts, for 1 year's 
pension due her 1st April last 75 0 0 
Lieut. Ebenezer Denny, 

payable out die fund appro- 
priated by act of 10th Novem- 
ber 1787, for the recruiting 
service, to be charged to the 
United States, and for which 
Col. Josiah Harmar is to ac- 
count, viz. 

Expended by cap- 
tain David M‘Curdy, 
in recruiting Penn- 
sylvania quota troops 26 5 0 
Do. by capt. Wm. 

Ferguson * - 18 15 0 

Do. by said Ebene- 
zer Denny - 25 17 6 

Do. by captain Jo- 
siah Ashton - 26 5 0 

97 2 6 

Clement Biddle, the amount 


750 0 0 
173 5 4 
155 18 0 


399 0 0 
5 13 

219 8 0 
41 13 0 
1925 0 $ 
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of interest due %o sundry per, 
sons on monies borrowed for 
the relief of disabled pension* 
ora, in consequence of order of 
Council, per act 29th Nov. 1789, 6 4 8 

Paid enlisting a servant in 
the late army - - - 2 2 0 

Paid Nathaniel Ellicot, late a 
commissioner of loan in Bucks 
county, for 13 certificates ' 
granted to persons who bor- 
rowed money, formerly paid 
by the trustees out of interest 2 8 9 
Paid Thos. Babar, of Berks 
county, for the time of a ser- 
vant enlisted into the service 6 16 0 

Paid George Benister, ap- 
prehending two British desert- 
ers and expenses, - - 7 19 2 


To Stephen Duncan Esq. 
Treasurer of Cumberland, 
pd. sundry writs issued against 
delinquent collectors 

Paid enlisting servants for 
the army, per account, 


5 13 3 
20 8 0 


To John Baker, Esq. treasurer of city and 
county, paid enlisting servants, do. 

To warrant in favor of John Weitzel, a ba- 
lance due him for provisions furnished 
John Van Campen, commissary for the 
militia employed on the Wyoming ex- 
pedition, in 178^ .... 

Warrant in favor of William Chancellor, 
amount of goods supplied Col. Wilson, 
by order of council, to be distributed 
among the Seneca Indians,to pacify them 
for the murder of two men of their na- 
tion on Pine creek, ... 
Island money, for this sum re- 
ceived in exchange for an 
equal sum in bills of March 
1785, and for city lots, 399 10 0 
For this sum received in ex- 
change for do. - . 13 10 0 


This sum paid by David Rit- 
tenhouse, Esq. four years in- 
terest on £395 2 10 Island 
money exchanged, 79 0 7 

Do paid by C. Febiger, Esq. 
four years interest on L 13 
10 0 do. - - - 2 14 0 


David Rittenhouse, his commission on the 

above sum, 

To this sum paid, by Christian 
Febiger, Esq. in bills of 
March 1785, for an equal 
sum rec’d. in interest notes, 

10 dollars, - - - 3 15 0 

To do. by David Rittenhouse, 

Esq. being a part of 83592 
75 cts. delivered to the com- 
mittee, and burnt Oct 4th 
1788, not brought to account 
until Nov. 1789, 83,484 75 
cts. 1,306 15 7 


Do. by do. in bills of March 
1785, for an equal sum re- 
ceived in bills of June 1780, 
being a part of 81,391,292 
delivered to the committee, 
and burnt Nov. 21st 1788, 


767 11 4 


19 5 11 


26 1 7 
38 9 9 

58 16 0 

111 18 2 


413 0 0 


81 14 7 
2 12 7 


1,310 10 7 


but not brought to account 
until Nov. 1789, $15,464 5799 t> 8 

Paid interest on ditto, 1946 16 8 

— 7745 16 8 

To Sharp Delany, Esq. for er- 
ror in two payments, July 

1785<and May 1786, - - - - 6 0 0 

To pensions to widows and children of 
commissioned officers of the Pennsylva- 
nia line, state regiments, flying camp , 
and state navy, who were killed or died 
in actual service during the late war, per 
act 1st March 1780, from 1st Oct. 1789 
to 30th Sept. 1790, - - 1890 12 6 

To pensions to widows and children of mi- 
litia, per act 27th March 1790, from 25th 

May 1790, to do 1087 9 4 

To pensions to officers and privates who 
were disabled in the service of the U. 

States during the late war, per act of 
22d $ent,^85, from 1st Oct. 1789 to 
30th - - - - 539 5 5 

To CTantppHfM i6e proprietors, on acc’t 
otnmi&r&W&s&i issued by council from 
1st Oct 1789, to 30th Sept. 1790, 10,496 3 0 

To interest on new loan certificates, from 
1st Oct 1789, to 30th Sept 1790, 59,337 0 0 

To interest on funded debt, from 1st Oct. 

to do. 4,614 12 3 

To claims and improvements, for this sum, 5000 0 Q 
To inland navigation, &c. ... 5000 0 Q 

To expenses of government, per act 26th 
March 1789, .... 10,000 0 0 

To tonnage duties, for balance of that ac- 
count, - - - - - 4 19 9 

To I). Rittenhouse, Esq. for an over credit 
given John Baker, Esq. in his account 
of taxes for 1788, £320 10 0, being cre- 
dited pro £302 10 0, difference, 18 0 Q 

To this sum credited Stephen Duncan, for 
balance due him on his account of class 
tax, - - - - - 1 8 f 

To warrants issued for pay and milage of 
members of the convention converted to 
alter and amend the constitution of this 
state: 


City and county, 

931 

12 

0 

Lancaster, 

498 

9 

0 

York, -* - 

580 

8 

0 

Chester 

341 

19 

0 

Berks - 

457 

10 

0 

Cumberland • 

274 

13 

0 

Montgomery - 

325 

11 

0 

Bucks 

351 

11 

0 

Dauphin - 
Northampton 

264 

4 

0 

336 

1 

0 

Bedford - 

218 

8 

0 

Franklin - 

211 

16 

0 

Fayette 

233 

0 

0 

Washington - 

482 

15 

0 

Northumberland 

188 

12 

6 

Westmoreland 

229 

15 

0 

Huntingdon 

100 

5 

0 * 

Luzerne 

99 

5 

0 

Allegheny 

Mifflin 

117 

90 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Delaware 

170 

4 

0 


——6502 19 0 
Sec’ry, clerks, door 
keeper and mes- 
senger’s pay, 537 13 3 

Incidental expenses 
of the House, 87 1 9 
Printing, - 1,346 3 9 

1,970 18 9 

8,473 17, 9 
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To this sum allowed Stephen Duncan, esq. 

commission on 18d. taxes, - - 0 13 1 

To general revenues in state money, for 
this sum received from Lancaster and 
Bucks, in state money of 1781, credited 
in taxes of 1782 and 1782, 623 8 3 


132,905 11 0 


Supra Cr. 

By this sum received of tne executors of 
Stocker and Wharton, a balance due by 
that house on sundry protested bills, &c. 249 16 6 
Sundry balances due the state 
received by D. Rittenhouse, 

Esq. 

Of General Lacy, May 14th, 

1789, for one set horse can- 
teens, - - - - 30 0 0 

John Ross, per J. Nicholson, 

July 18th, 1789, said to be 
a balance of his account arms 
purchased, - - 129 12 0 

John Coburn, Oct. 8th 1778, 

balance for work done at the 
Chevaux-de-frieze, - 0 10 0 

James Tatlow, interest which 
had been paid on an altered 
certificate, No. 7432, 2 8 7 

Wm. C. Bradford, a balance 
on his account as commissa- 
ry to the state fleet, 2 2 5 

Judge Atlee, said to be a ba- 
lance of money advanced 
him by council, - - 22 18 11 

187 11 11 

Sundry balance remaining from 
1784, received by D. Ritten- 
house, Esq. - - 33 10 9 

Received of Mr. Morris inter- 
est on an order, - 4 10 

37 11 9 

By David Rittenhouse, Esq. for this sum 
changed in his former accounts as paid 
Col, Harmar jm certain orders on county 
treasurers, which were not paid, ( 292 10 0 

This sum received of William 
Montgomery, in part of a 
balance due the state in the 
purchase -of cattle in 1782, 
received Feb. 19th, 1789, 21 0 0 

Received Dec. 12th, 1789, in 
full, - - - - 24 18 3 

45 18 3 

Sales of Province Island and 
city lots, received by D. Rit- 
, tenhouse. Esq. - 2,132 9 0 

Received by Christian Febiger, 

Esq. - - - 85 0 9 

2,217 9 9 

Virginia grants and lands sold in the old 
and new purchase, received at different 
payments from the receiver-general in 
bills of March 1785, - - - 1,526 6 10 

Unseated lands. Received for 

taxes in Bedford, - 122 9 2 

Ditto York, - - - 70 18 4 

Ditto Westmoreland, 30 4 11 


This sum, a short credit in account of last 
year, - - -. 

This sum received of Nathaniel Falconer, 
Esq. Health Officer, on account head 

money, 

Monies arising from loan of £50,000 for 
this sum, being a part of the £18,827 
of bills of credit that were burnt, and 


223 12 5 
0 15 0 

22 10 0 


charged in last year’s account, as stated 
by David Rittenhouse, Esq. - 4>881 17 4 

Impost, for this sum paid into the treasury 
by Sharp Delany, Esq. from 1st October 
1789 to 30th Sept. 1790, deducting the 
amount for protecting duties, - 2,4007 11 3 

By taxes from 1st October 1789, to 30th 
September 1790, per the following sche- 
dule - - - - - - 82,833 9 2 

Balance deficient on these funds for the 
year 1790, new account - - 16,378 10 10 

£132,705 11 0 



NoU. The sums credited the counties are different 
in some instances from the report in August last to 31st 
July, owing to several payments that had been credited, 
one year being applied to the credit of another, when 
pounty Treasurers accounts were settled. 
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Prevailing 1 winds of the year,N. W., S. W. 

Total of the year, 31 77-100 inches. 

Hottest month, July. 

Coldest month, February. 

Greatest range of Thermometer occurred in Decem- 
ber, 44°. 

The mercury was the highest July 21st and 23d, 91* 
-—lowest, December 13th, 12°. 

Thunder and lightning occurred in sixteen day*.* 

Mean temperature of the year 56.98. 

Mean temperature of 1824, 55.36° 
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CAPTAIN REED. 

The arrival of several of the officers of the Vixen ena- 
bles us to publish a more particular account of the loss 
of that vessel, and the death of her gallant commander, 
Capt. Reed, an officer so eminently entitled to the usual 
biographical memorial. 

He was the youngest son of the late President Reed, 
of Pennsylvania, and received the honour of his name 
from Gen. Washington, at a time when that illustrious 
person was in habits of confidential intimacy with his 
father. Such were the early auspices of a man, who 
in the morning of life an inscrutable Providence has 
consigned to an untimely death. After receiving a libe- 
ral collegiate education and graduating at Princeton, 
Capt. Reed entered the navy? and as he regularly rose 
through all the various stations from midshipman to mas- 
ter and commander, was always distinguished for intre- 
pidity, scientific and practical seamanship, unexception- 
able deportment, in subordination and in command, 
with every other endowment for the highest rank of that 
honourable profession, which has just exalted its adepts 
to the summit of maritime ascendancy, at the very mo- 
ment when the subject of this article has descended into 
the tomb . 

In private life his characteristics were probity, cheer- 
fulness, extensive intellectual acquirements, a most un- 
affected diffidence of his own sterling merit — together 
w ith a general sobriety and chasteness of conduct, a due 
sense of moral and religious obligations, not always the 
recommendations and sometimes not even the aim of 
young gentlemen of the sword. 

He acted as 2d lieutenant of the Nautilus in the memo- 
rable attack on Tripoli, in August 1806, after the death 
of Capt. Somers; and 1st lieutenant James Decatur took 
■ ( command of that vessel, stood into the harbour with the 

(M utmost gallantly and skilfulness, and effectually cover- 
s' ed the gun-boats in their operations. For his conduct 
— ; on that occasion he was noticed by Com. Preble in his 
general orders, issued on the termination of that bold ami 
> ; successful enterprize. Lieut. Reed afterwards accom- 
S panied Gen. Eaton’s detachment to the coast of Africa, 
w ! and served on board the vessel which co-operated with 
5 him on that romantic expedition. 

,.3 When war was declared against England last summer 
E Capt. Reed solicited employment, though his health was 
W extremely delicate. He was ordered to a command to 
*< I the south ward, whither he repaired immediately notwith- 
| standing the unhealthiness of the climate at that season. 
5 The death of Capt. Gadsden preferred him to the com- 
^ mand of the brig Vixen. The sea air, in a great degree 
; restored his health: but it was his peculiar hard fate to 
P* be captured by a force so superior as to preclude any 
contest, (the Southampton frigate) then to be ship- 
wrecked on an inhospitable coast, and finally to die a 
prisoner among strangers. During all these reverses, 
however, he preserved that equanimity and resolution 
which never forsook him. When the Southampton and 
1 Vixen ran ashore, in the night, the English crew' be- 
came mutinous from intoxication, and what was saved 
from the wrecks was principally due to the exertions of 
the American seamen, under the direction and encouw 
ragement of Capt. Reed. For this generous interposi- 
tion he received the public acknowledgments of Sir 
James Yeo, the British commander, and an offer of his 
parole to return home, but would not leave his officers 
and men behind him, and: ehose rather to remain with 
them in the unwholesome atmosphere of which he was, 
unfortunately, the first victim. He died, after four days 
illness, of a fever brought on by the fatigues, anxiety, 
and exposures incident to his painful and mortifying si- 
tuation . His enemies paid those honours to his remains 
which the brave of all nations render to each other. Hia 
interment was attended by the British officers, and a de- 
tachment from the garrison, who committed him to the 
earth with the ceremonies of a military funeral. 

The naval annals of his own country now blazing with 
recent renown, will not withhold' 3 suitable testimonial 
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to the memory of an officer, whose lot it was at such a 
lime to undergo the total frustration of his ambition, and 
shipwreck, and captivity, and an untimely death. — Nat. 
Intel. 1813. 

Extract from a Jamaica paper of the Sth July 1828. 

“We noticed in a former number the arrival of the U. 
8. achr. Grampus. We were not then aware of the 
precise object of her visit. She was directed to bring 
out a tomb-stone to be placed over the grave of Capt 
Reed, who is buried in the church yard of Spanish town. 

“Through the indulgence of the gentlemen to whom 
the stone is addressed, we have had an opportunity of 
viewing a beautiful slab of marble, with the following 
feeling record of the remembrance in which the friends 
of the deceased cherish the kindness shown to him in 
captivity.” 

iir 

Memory of 

GEORGE WASHINGTON REED, 

Master Commandant in the Navy of the 
United States: 

Born at Philadelphia, May 26, 1780. 

Captured in the United States' brig of War VIXEN, 
Under his Command, 

By H. B. M. Frigate Southampton. 

He died a Prisoner of War at this place, 

January 4, 1813. 

Unwilling to forsake his companions in captivity, he de- 
clined a proffered Parole, and sunk under a Tropical 
Fever. 

This Stone 

Is inscribed by the hand of Affection as a Memorial of 
his virtues. 

And records the gratitude of his Friends for the kind 
offices which, in the season of sickness, and hour 
of death, he received at the hands of 
A generous JFot. 

MILL CREEK. 

The head of the Schuylkill Canal, since the extension 
of the work, is Mill Creek. At the junction of that 
stream with the Schuylkill, a village is already laid out; 
and although at present rather wild and rugged in its 
appearance, we have no doubt it will in a short time be- 
come a flourishing place. The site is directly on the 
canal, where commodious wharves and landings are now 
being built. The village has received the name of Pqrt 
Carbon. 

In the very precincts of the place, several mines of 
superior coal have been opened, and as there is a gradual 
descent from the mines to the town, the facilities for 
transportation are very superior. In viewing the site of 
the village and its vicinity, we were attracted by a very 
cheap and simply constructed rail road, laid by Mr. 
Abraham Pott, from the landings into a fine vein of coal 
which he has just opened. The rails are entirely of 
wood, and it is not intended to plate them with iron. — 
This, it is true, will increase the friction, and conse- 
quently the resistance to the cars, but the road is so gra- 
duated, that one horse may with ease draw ten tons, or 
from 50 to 75 tons a day. The coal in the neighbour- 
hood of Port Carbon is as plentiful and of as good qua- 
lity as in any part of Schuylkill county. 

[Miner's Journal '< 

Meadmlle , f Pa. J July 31. 

On Thursday afternoon, the 24th inst a severe thun- 
der gust passed over our village. A portion of the elec- 
tric fluid struck two trees in front of Mr. Gibson's hotel, 
when he and another gentleman were within a few feet 
of it» effects; yet neither they nor any others were in- 
jured, though several in the vicinity perceived a sensible 
shock* 

A little after the above noticed explosion, about 4 
o'clock i a most painful and alarming scene was exhibit- 
ed on the farm of >ir. Cornelius Van Homey a mile be- 


low this place, and a quarter of a mile from his houses 
His three sons, three sons of Mr. Samuel Sloan, and 
three other young men, two of whom were strangers 
from the lower part of Ohio, were at work in a wheat 
field previous to the tempest Very imprudently, they 
repaired to a large elm tree for shelter, from the rain 
which came down in torrents. A sickle had been stuck 
into the bark of the tree as high as one could reach.— 
Some of the young men stood leaning against the tree, 
-one directly under the sickle, James Van Horne just be- 
fore this one, others were seated on the roots of ther 
tree jutting above the ground, and one was under a 
shock of wheat perhaps a rod off. 

The lightning struck the top of the tree, and 15 or 
20 feet from the root, the body, gouging out a furrow. 
At a moment little expected, all these mne young men 
were instantly senseless! 

It is painful to add that Joseph Sloan was killed; yet/ 
wonderful to relate, the rest escaped with their lives? 
He was seated on a large projecting root of the tree.— 
The lightning struck his head, temples, back of his neck, 
and passing under his chin, went off following his body 
in various directions. He was at the age of nearly six- 
teen years, the eldest son of his parents, an active and 
promising youth, on whom his enfeebled father depend' 
ed much for aid in supporting his large family. It is 
supposed that all the survivors must have remained in a> 
senseless state, about half an hour — none in the neigh-' 
bourhood suspecting the calamity til] one of the young 
men who was so far recovered as to give the alarm. He 
hastened home, and like one of the messengers of Job, 
as soon as he entered the house, exclaimed— mother they’ 
are all dead but I. The feeling of a tender mother, un- 
forewarned, on receiving such tidings, may be conceiv- 
ed, but cannot be expressed. A messenger was des- 
patched for a physician, and others with a wagon to the 
fatal spot, and all were brought in the wagon except 
one, who by this time with some assistance, was able to 
walk. 

James Van Horne remained senseless for some hours, 
and for a time it was feared that the vital spark had fled. 
Dr. Bemus arriving soon, threw upon him a bucket of 
cold water, which had a favourable resuscitating effect} 
put his blood into circulation, so that he was very much 
relieved by the lancet; yet the exercise of his reason wasp 
not recovered till late in the evening. He is still consi- 
dered as in a critical situation. 

The rest who were providentially spared with life, 
are in a hopeful way, yet most of them complain of much 
soreness. Their hair was singed; a boot of one was rip- 
ped and tore at the sole; the waistcoat of another had S' 
large perforation; and most of them have livid streaks in 
various parts of their bodies. It is worthy of remark, 
that upon the breast and other parts of the body of Jo-' 
seph Sloan, were distinct and well-defined impressions 
of elm twigs and leaves with the minutest ramification of 
their numerous fibres — a number of such twigs and 
leaves having been torn from a limb a little above him, 
and lying on the ground about him— the effect of the 
lightning. — Norristown Register. 

Coal Trade of the Schuylkill. — Shipments of Coal ftonV 
Mount Garbon to Philadelphia: 

Tom. 

Week endi ng ending 9tb inst 79 boats carrying 2,162$ 
Per last report, 909 do do 22,844 

Total 986 25,006$ 

Printed every Saturday morning by Williattl'F. Gcd- 
des, No. 59 Loctist street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor's residence. No. 51 Filbert street, subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars per 
annum — payable in six months after the commencement 
of publication — and annually, thereafter, by subscribers 
resident in or near the city— or where there is an agent. 
Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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PITTSBURG MINERAL SPRING. 

A Chemical Analysis of the Pittsburgh Mineral Spring . 

Bt William Meads, M. D. 

From Professor Silliman’s Journal, April 1828. 

Sir — A mineral spring having been lately discovered 
bn the estate of J. S. Scully, Esq. near Pittsburg, in 
the state of Pennsylvania, which had attracted consider- 
able attention* I was favoured by the proprietor with a 
few bottles of the water carefully put up, with a request 
that 1 would make a chemical analysis of it, with some 
observations on its medical qualities. The result of this 
analysis I now take the liberty of sending to you* toge- 
ther with some extracts from the remarks which I have 
made on the general properties of a class of mineral wa- 
ters, which are ranked as chalybeates, and which are 
not uncommon in this country, though not generally 
known, or their valuable properties fully appreciated. 
If yomthink the subject of any interest to the public, or 
that such an inquiry is within the limits of those branches 
Of science, to which your useful Journal is appropriated, 
this communication is perfectly at your service. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, yours, 

W. MEADE. 

The Pittsburg Mineral Spring, is pleasantly situated 
On the farm of John S. Scully. Esq. in St. Clair town- 
ship, Allegheny county, four miles south-west of the city 
Of Pittsburg, and two miles south of the Ohio river. It 
issues from the fissures of a rock, on the side of a small 
hill, and discharges about a gallon of water per minute, 
which is conveyed through a tunnel into a reservoir, 
froth which it is pumped to supply the bath house. The 
water in the spring, when undisturbed for a few hours, 
is covered with a thin white pellicle, which after some 
time assumes an iridescent appearance. It then falls to 
the bottom, and is renewed, if the water be not disturb- 
ed, as may be more particularly observed every morn- 
ing. 

When the water is first taken from the spring, its ap- 
pearance in a glass is perfectly clear? its taste is lively 
knd rather pungent, with a peculiar ferruginous flavour, 
and an odour which has some resemblance to the scour- 
ing of a gttn barrel, and which is easily recognised a# 
arising from an impregnation of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas- 

If the water is allowed to remain for some hourt in a 
glass, it loses, in some degree, its transparency, as well 
as its lively and pungent taste? numerous air bubbles are 
extracted from it, and a light deposit takes place on the 
inside of the glass, which renders it pellucid. Vessels 
Which are constantly used become lined with an ochry 
incrustation, which is with difficulty removed, and the 
bottom and sides of the well, as well as those substances 
over which the water flows, contain a sediment of the 
same nature. 

The tenrperature of the spring is nearly the same at 
all seasons of the year. In the month of August,- when 
the atmosphere was as high as 85 of Fahrenheit, the 
temperature of the water was only 54. 

The specific gravity of the water differs little from the 
purest water. When compared with distilled water it is 
as 1002 to 1000. 

Having made these preliminary remarks on the exter- 
nal qualities of the spring, I proceed to an experimen- 
tal inquiry into its chemical properties. 

Vol. II, 13 


I. Examination of the contents of the water by tests and 
reagents . v 

ExpbA. 1. Litmus paper when dipped into the Water 
fresh from the spring has its colour immediately changed 
from blue to red, but the colour is fugacious; nor will 
the water when boiled produce any such effect, a de6i* 
sive proof that this Change Was produced by the pre- 
sence of uncombined carbonic acid gas, and not by a 
fixed acid. 

2. Paper stained with tumeric is not changed in colour 
by this water, nor could it well be expected as the car- 
bonic acid gas would repress the effect of this test. 

3. Lime water produces an immediate turbidness and 
precipitation when added to this water, yet a variety of 
circumstances are to be attended to in tjie application of 
this test. The usual directions which are given ire, 
that the f Me water shall be added to it in equal Quan- 
tity. This, however, if the mineral water is saturated 
with carbonic acid, as in the case 6f the Ballston water, 
is too much, and if the Water contains but little carbonic 
acid, it is not Sufficient to decompose the same water, 
in order therefore to ensure a complete and permanent 
precipitation of the lime, it requires four cubic ihches of 
the water of this spring to decompose three cubic inches 
of lime. It i9 evident, therefore, that the greater quan*' 
tity of carbonic acid gas, which is contained in a mine- 
ral water, the less of that water is required to produce 
the requisite change, sO that by observing this rule, art 
experienced chemist ean form a tolerable accurate judg- 
ment of the quantity of* carbonic acid contained in any 
mineral water. 

4. Tincture of galls, when poured into a glass of this 
water strikes an immediate purple colour, which after 
standing for some time, increases ih intensity, but h6 
sdeh change takes place if the water has Seen previous- 
ly boiled. 

5. Prvssiat of potash. — This test produces an imme- 
diate change in the colour of the w'*ter? it first become* 
green, and after standing some hohrs assumes a blue co- 
lour. . 

6. Nitrat of Silver. — When a few drop* of this test are 
added to a glass of this wafer, a dense wfiite ftocculCnt 
precipitate is thrown down, which after some time 
changes to a light purple colour. 

7. Acetate of had, throws down an immediate dense 
white precipitate, the colour of which is rendered a shade 
darker when allowed to stand in the glass for a few 
hours. This precipitate is partly dissolved when a feW 
drops Of nitric acid are poured on it, which shows that a 
small quantity of sulphuric, as well as muriatie acid, is 
present; muriat of )ead being soluble, while the sulphate 
is perfectly insoluble in any acid. 

8. Muriat of Barytes , produces a white cloud when 
permitted to stand for some time, a precipitate falls 
which is rrot soluble in nitrie acid. 

9. Oxalat of Ammonia, produces a slight turbidness 
but scarcely any precipitate. 

10. Liquid or pure ammonia , has no effect on the wa- 
ter either when fresh from the spring or when concen- 
trated by boiling. 

11. Carbonat of potash , does not disturb the transpa- 
rency of the water. 

12. Sulphuric acid — This acid produces no change. 
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rica, as performed by the most distinguished chemists in 
each country, we shall find that the Pittsburg- spring- 
possesses qualities equal to any of them, and to many is 
greatly superior. As an instance in point, I shall take 
for example, in the first place, the waters of Tunbridge, 
in England, one of the most celebrated and established 
ebalybeates of that country, on which many treatises 
have been written, and much discussion taken place 
with respect to its medical qualities. According to the 
analysis of the celebrated Dr. Babington, the Tunbridge 
water contains only one grain of oxide of iron in a gallon 
of water, while the Pittsburg spring contains four times 
as much, viz. one grain in a quart. It also contains onlv 
ten cubic inches of carbonic acid gas in one gallon of 
water, while the Pittsburg spring contains eighteen 
inches in a quart. On the whole, . its solid contents do 
not amount to more than one-fourth of the quantity we 
find in the Pittsburg spring; and yet this mineral spring 
is as much frequented a9 any in England, and is known 
to possess most valuable medicinal properties in those 
diseases to which it is applicable. But we shall refer 
to various mineral springs in this country of established 
reputation, where extensive buildings have been erect- 
ed, and which are frequented with great advantage, by 
invalids from all parts of the union. In doing so I shall 
select those whose qualities are precisely similar, and 
whose virtues are to be attributed chiefly to their cha- 
lybeate qualities. 

The mineral water of Schooley’s mountain, in the state 
of New Jersey, is perhaps one of those which has for 
many years sustained the greatest reputation as a chaly- 
beate. Having visited it myself, I have had an opportu- 
nity of observing its powerful medicinal qualities as a 
chalybeate, but for an accurate and able analysis of it, I 
must refer to an essay of Professor M'Neven, of New 
York, where it will be found that the whole contents of 
one gallon of the water are only about eight grains, two 
grains ef which consist of oxide of iron — and that one 
quart contains nineteen inches of carbonic acid gas. 
Here then we have a mineral water of acknowledged re- 
putation which does not contain much more than one- 
fourth the quantity either of iron or saline solid contents, 
which we find in the Pittsburg spring, and as nearlv as 
possible the same quantity of carbonic acid gas. I could 
refer to many other springs of the same nature, in this 
country, possessing the same properties, but scarcely 
one have I ever examined, possessing them in the same 
degree; among others, the Yellow Springs, in Pennsyl- 
vania, where beautiful buildings are erected, and accom- 
modations of every kind are prepared for the invalid; 
yet, having myself made an analysis of this water with 
great care, I found that it had no claim to rank as a cha- 
lybeate of a superior order. In fact, all those mineral 
springs which are impregnated with iron, held in solu- 
tion by the carbonic acid gas, in whatever country they 
are situated, are properly called chalybeates, and are 
endowed with nearly the same medicinal properties. 
What these are I shall now proceed to point out. 

VI. On the medicinal qualities of the waters of the Pitts- 
burg Mineral Spring , with observations on the effect of 
such waters on the system . 

The operation of the chalybeate waters, perhaps the 
most important class of natural medicines, has greatly 
occupied the attention of practical physicians. Much 
refinement has been introduced into the subject, which 
it is my intention to avoid, as my main object is to point 
out the principal effects which such waters produce on 
the system, and the diseases to which they are more par- 
ticularly applicable. Let me however premise, that 
though the principal virtues in those waters are derived 
from their chalybeate impregnation, yet certain differ- 
ences will arise, which modify or alter their operation. 
These may be traced either to the presence of an active 
neutral salt or to a large excess of carbonic acid. I can- 
not exemplify this better, than by referring to the wa- 
ters of Ballston and Saratoga, all of which contain iron 
in greater or less quantity, but containing also, as most 


of them do, a considerable quantity of a neutral sah, the 
effects of the iron as a tonic are counteracted by the 
purgative quality of this salt, which totally alters their 
medicinal qualities, and renders the use of them inexpe- 
dient in many diseases, where a purely chalybeate wa- 
ter would have the most beneficial effects. 

In taking the Pittsburg water as an example of a nu- 
merous class of natural springs, properly called chaly- 
beates, I slialt first make some observations on the effect 
of iron on the system, and then show that in the state in 
which it is found in such waters, it is particularly calcu- 
lated for the cure of such diseases as preparations of iron 
are found beneficial in. 

The effects of iron on the system are sufficiently nu- 
merous in the animal economy; it stimulates the fibres 
of the stomach and abdominal viscera; it augments the 
tone of all the muscular fibres; strengthens the nerves, 
and gives the whole weakened system remarkable en- 
ergy; it increases the strength of the pulse, and from its 
use, the pale emaciated countenance assumes a healthy 
florid colour. 

With regard to the various preparations of iron, those 
which seem best calculated for the purpose, are such as 
are most certamly conveyed into the blood, and most 
easily converted into oxide. Of these, iron dissolved 
by carbonic acid, and held in solution in a mineral 
water, seems by far preferable, and with respect to 
quantity, experience has shown us that small doses of 
iron produce better effects than large ones, particularly 
when persevered in, as should always be the case, form 
considerable length of time. This observation is particu- 
larly made by the celebrated Dr. Cullen, and should 
always be attended to. Mineral waters, he remarks, 
often produce cures which we in vain attempt to per- 
form by the combinations of iron in our shops, even al- 
though those waters contain nothing but iron; this is 
manifestly owing to the weakness of the dose, in proof 
of which we find that the strongly impregnated waters 
seldom answer so well as those which we commonly re- 
ject. 

The Chalybeate water at Pittsburg I can venture to 
recommend for all purposes for which Chalybeates 
in general are given, and though the quantity of iron is 
small, yet it is equal to that contained in some of the 
most celebrated German waters, and greater than in 
many of those which are most esteemed and frequented 
in this country. The mineral spirit, or fixed air by which 
the metal is held in solution, should by no means pass 
unnoticed, as it is an agent possessing no small powers 
over the human frame, and if properly applied becomes 
one of the most useful remedies. To this principle 
most mineral waters owe their activity; it is this aj^ent 
which holds many of their most powerful ingredients 
in solution, and enables them to pervade the remotest 
recesses of the human frame. 

With these observations on the effect of chalybeates 
on the system, we are prepared to enter into the medi- 
cinal qualities of the Pittsburg spring. 

The first effect of those waters, and which is easily 
and distinctly remarked in the water at Pittsburg, is de- 
cidedly of a stimulant kind. Soon after taking a few 
glasses of it, the pulse is increased in strength, the pa- 
tient if previously chilly and pale, feels a glow occa- 
sioned by the increased circulation, and by persevering 
in the use of the water for a few days, the appetite be- 
comes greatly increased, and the general spirits and 
health improved; these effects are more striking in 
some than others. It is not uncommon, however, on 
beginning a course -of this water, for the patient to ex- 
perience nausea, vomiting, and pain about the region of 
the stomach, or else a heaviness of the head, slight ver- 
tigo, and rense of fulness over the whole body. Some* 
times these are so troublesome as to show that it was not 
adapted to the nature of the complaint, and to forbid 
the use of it, but in general these symptoms soon disap- . 
pear after a little use, and particularly when an increase 
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of any of the natural excretions, such as the urine, or 
faeces, is established. 

Such chalybeates, as the Pittsburg water, produce no 
certain action on the bowels, nor if we attend to the na- 
ture of their contents as they appear by analysis, could 
H be expected, when the bowels are foul, and loaded 
with bilious sorties. The water often purges pretty 
briskly at first, but this is a very desirable circumstance, 
^nd its operation in this way soon ceases, when the in- 
testines are restored to their proper state. The secre- 
tion which this mineral water most commonly excites is 
th#£ of urine, and this is generally in the greatest quanr 
tity, when the whter best agrees with the habit of the 
patient. 

The general operation of such waters is to increase 
the power of the secretory system in a gradual and uni- 
form manner, and at the same rime to impart vigour to 
all the functions. It is therefore chiefly in chronic dis- 
orders, and those which are attended with great laxity 
and debility of the solids, that such waters as we speak 
pf are found to be peculiarly useful. 

Chalybeates, such as this, are of eminent service in 
a n impaired or capricious appetite, weakness of the as- 
sunilatory organs, irregular digestion, flatulent disten- 
tion, and an occasional vomiting of viscid mucus. These 
are the usual symptoms of a disease called dyspepsia, 
which is of frequent occurrence in this country, and 
which often baffles the aid of medicine in any other 
form but that of a natural chalybeate combined with ex- 
ercise, and a proper regulation of diet But in recom- 
mending this water as a powerful tonic, I wish it to be 
perfectly understood, that it should be used only in 
those cases where all traces of active inflammation have 
subsided, such as complaints of the biliary organs of the 
alimentary canal, pr any of the viscera, arising princi- 
pally from intemperance or from climate, and frequent- 
ly accompanied with jaundice. It is by being employed 
injudiciously in these cases, and before the inflammatory 
diathesis is removed, that such chalybeates have often 
disappointed the sanguine expectations of those who 
Jiave resorted to the use of them. 

Neitherthc design nor the limits of this essay will per- 
mit the taking of a more extensive view of the various 
diseases for which chalybeate waters maybe considered 
as valuable remedies. Enough has been already said 
to recommend such mineral waters to those who are 
afflicted with complaints for which tonics, and parricu- 
larly.combinations of iron, are preferable to many of our 
common medicines. I have as yet but slightly alluded 
to oric quality which this mineral spring at Pittsburg 
|ias been observed to.possess. It has been already stated 
m the analysis, that a slight impregnation of sulphur, in 
the form of sulphuretted hydrogen, is present in this 
spring. It is true, that subsisting as it does only as a 
gas in the water, the effect of the sulphur as a medicine 
may not be very apparent, but still such waters possess 
some medicinal qualities, and if highly impregnated 
with it, are valuable remedies in herpetic and other 
Cutaneous disorders, assisted by the frequent use of the 
warm bath, which, at watering places, is always to be 
found, as a necessary and suitable appendage to such 
establishments. 

MINEUALOGICAL NOTICES, 

Bi Geouqb W. Carpenter, or Philadelphia. 

Origirially published in SiUimaris Journal^ 
CHESTER COUNTY. 

Assisted by my friend Mr. George Spackman, of Phi- 
ladelphia, I published in the 9th Vol. of this Journal, an 
account of the various minerals, which we found on a 
tour made in 1825, through Chester county and part of 
the state of Delaware. On a late revisit to these locali- 
ties, and a further extent of investigation, I discovered 
puny additional localities of interesting minerals, which 
the previous catalogue already described, will em- 


brace most of the minerals contained in the several town* 
ships which have yet been explored. 

Chester county presents to the mineralogists a rich 
field for investigation. Her limestone, serpentine and 
gneiss, the predominant rocks of the county, contain in- 
exhaustible beds of interesting minerals, and the nume- 
rous quarries every where in operation, greatly facilitate 
the means of procuring them. These circumstances, 
with the polite attention manifested towards strangers by 
the inhabitants of the county, and the singular hospitali- 
ty which particularly characterizes them, are induce- 
ments of the strongest nature for encouraging the min- 
eralogist, to visit this county in preference to almost any 
section of country. 

It is a gratifying circumstance for the lovers of natural 
history, to learn that mineralogy, in its most interesting, 
useful and important department, is making rapid ad- 
vancement in this county. Almost all classes of society 
are taking an interest in its promotion, particularly the 
fanners, and if the same zeal and ardor for investigation 
continue uninterrupted, we may reasonably expeot some 
valuable acquisitions to result from their researches.^ 
Already several valuable materials have been found in 
abundance. Magnesite and ferruginous oxide of chrome, 
(chromate of Iron) - have been extensively and advan- 
tageously worked for epsom salt, and chrome yellow. 
These articles, a few years since, were received exclu- 
sively from England? they are now made from the above 
materials of equal quality as the foreign, and at a lower 
rate than they can be imported, which has eventuated in 
the total exclusion of the foreign articles, and such has 
been the march of improvement, and the advancement 
of science, that a cabinet of Natural Science has beep 
established at West Chester,! and is now in a flourishing 
condition, and under the most favourable circumstances 
for becoming a highly useful and important institution. 
An institution of the same kind has just been established 
at Wilmington, under the most favourable auspices, and 
bids fair to prosper. 

Among the townships of Chester county, East Marl- 
borough, London Grove, Newlin and East Bradford, 
have been most examined. P.ennsbury, Rennet, New 
Garden, West Marlborough, West Bradford, West Gosh- 
en and Westown, have been examined to a certain exr 
tent. Penn, Londonderry, Upper and Lower Oxford, 
East and West Fallowfield, New London, and East and 
West Nottingham, have been scarcely examined at all by 
the mineralogist. The townships which have not yet 
been explored, are in the south west part of the county* 
and as most of them contain abundant beds of lime- 
stone and ridges of serpentine, they will no doubt dis- 
close, on examination, many new and interesting min- 
erals. 

East Marlborough is more remarkable for the great 
variety of minerals, than for the abundance of any one 
kind, except the carbonate of lime, which forms exten- 
sive beds throughout the township, and the extreme 
value of this mineral in enriching and improving the 
soil, is admirably displayed, in the luxuriance of almost 
every vegetable species within its influence. 

Newlin is not only remarkable for a considerable va- 
riety of minerals, but particularly for the great abun- 
dance of its serpentine, quartz and beryl; the two latte? 
occur of an interesting character,* and are extremely 
abundant, particularly the beryl, which constitutes al- 
most a distinct formation, and the place has, from this 
circumstance, been denominated by the mineralogists* 
beryl hill, by which name it is known through several 
townships. Large quantities of detached crystals of 

* This mineral has been very improperly termed chro, 
mate of iron by the most respectable authors. _ Iron 
forms a very inconsiderable proportion of the mineral, 
and the chrome is not in the state of an acid but in that 
of an oxyde; it may therefore with more propriety be 
called a ferruginous oxide of chrome. 

f See Register, vol. I. p. 302. 
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beryl - , may, at all times, be dug* within a foot or two from 
the surface. Drusy quartz, of white, yellow and rich 
green colours, occurs in considerable quantity, in the 
vicinity. 

Westown Township . 

. This township was not noticed in the former descrip- 
tion, and has been os yet but partially explored \ the fol- 
lowing* are the most important minerals which have been 
discovered. 

Earthy and ferruginous oxide of manganese, of excel- 
lent quality, for employment in the arts and m&nufac- 
tures. I presented a sample to Mr. Abraham Miller, an 
ingenious potter of this city, who made use of it in bis 
manufacture, and pronounced it equal to the imported. 
It occurs on Joseph Osbume’s farm, three miles south 
■ Cheater. It has not yet been worked, but its 
position and external appearances render it probable, 
that it is abundant 

Siliceous oxide and carbonate of manganese, of a red- 
dish and yellowish brown colour, and of a somewhat fo- 
liated structure, same locality. 

Mangancsian garnet, massive, of a reddish brown co- 
lour, same locality. 

Black schorl, traversing quartz in cylindrical crystals, 
very beautiful, on Joseph Osbume’s farm. 

Fine acicular and fibrous hornblende, of a jet black 
colour, same locality. 

Ltmpft and smoky quartz, in beautiful transparent 
/uystals, hexahedral prisms terminated by pyramids, 
loose in the soil, Joseph Osbume’s farm. 

' A mine .was opened on this farm about sixty years 
since for silver ore, and a small portion of the metal was 
obtained.. It was however* abandoned in consequence 
of the minute quantity yielded, and a doubtful prospect 
of its producing advantageously. The oxides and car- 
bonates of manganese, and the manganesian garnet, oc- 
<our also, on William Osbume’s farm adjoining, ^ 
East Bradford Township. 

Cyanite, in oblique tetrahedral prisms, (primitive 
form,) from one quarter to one inch in thickness, and 
from one to three inches in length, occurs in mica slate 
And detached crystals, on the Strasbiu-g road, near the 
° n CaS ^ branch of the Brandy wine — abun 

Zircon, an interesting locality of this mineral occurs 
in blueish quartz, near Jeffries’ ford. 

Feldspar, of a blueish colour and lamellar structure, 
occurs near Jeffries* ford on the Brandywine. 

• £ mc )-byst, of a rich violet colour, highly transparent, 
yi hexahedral pnsms terminated by pyramids, occurs de- 
tached in the soil, on James Gibbon’s farm, three miles 
flouth of West Chester. Fine specimens from this lo- 
cality, are in the cabinet of Natural Sciences of West 
Chester. 

Sulphuret of iron, in large cubic crystals, on It. Wood- 
ward 8 farm. 

Red oxide of titanium, same locality. 

Sulphuret of iron, in cubic crystals, on Job Darling- 
ton s farm. Plumbago, same locality. 

, Necronite, well characterized in disseminated masses, 
an Benjamin Copes’ quarry. 

^jStahori, of a beautiful jet black colour, on J. Painter’s 
Pennsboro ’ Township. 

Necronite, in carbonate of lime, in Mendenhall’s lime 
quarries. 

Amethyst, in beautiful violet crystals, on George Dar- 
lington s farm, adjoining Wister*s. 

Bog iron ore, same locality. 

Miea, in regular hexahedral prisms, in granite, near 
Darlington’s mill. 

Newlin Township. 

Green quartz, in drusy clusters and prismatic crystals, 
on the serpentine ridge near Mason’s farm. 


. ---i - • “b v a loiiil. 

Limpid quartz, in hexahedral prismS terminated by 
pyramids, in carbonate of lime, in Edwards’ lime quar- 


Fluate of lime, of a deep blue colour, in small cubic 
crystals, same locality. 

Calcareous spar, in rhombic crystals and hexahedral 
prisms, baying irregular sides, same locality. 

Schorl, in beautiful cylindrical crystals, of a jet black 
colour, same locality. 

Beryl, of a rich green colour, near William Embrie’s 
malt house, in detached crystals. 

Green mica, in foliated masses and crystallized in gra- 
nite, near the celebrated beryl locality. 

Green foliated talc, same locality. 

Sulphuret of iron, in cubic crystals* same locality. 
Mica, of a grass green colour, beautifully striated, 
near Brandywine bridge, three miles west of Chester 
county poor house. 

East Marlborough Township * 

Iserine, in detached crystals and granular masses, at 
David Peraey’s mill race, also in quartz, in tetrahedral 
pnsms striated, in John Baily’s lime quarry. 

Tremolite, beautifully crystallized, in oblique four 
sided prisms, the acute lateral edges truncated with di- 
hedral summits, in John Baily’s lime quany. 

Sulphuret of iron, iu cubic crystals occasionally trun- 
cated, on all its angles, also in dodecahedrons, in John 
Baily’s lime quarries. 

Epidote, in hexabedftd prisms, sometimes truncated 
on the edges, of a yellowish green colour on Isaac Tay- 
lor’s farm, adjoining John Bsuly’s south. J 

Foliated talc, white and green, on A. Marshall’s farm, 
also on McCloud’s adjoining. 

West Marlborough Township* 

Phosphate of lime, in hexahedral prisms, of a yellow- 
ish green colour, in granular limestone, in Bernard’s 
quarry. 

Iserine. Beautiful specimens of this mineral occur in 
tetrahedral prisms, truncated on the angles, longitudi- 
nally striated, with oblique summits, in Bernard’s lime 
quarry. 

Brown spar, in small rhombic crystals, with the piano# 
slightly curved, in Bernard’s limp quarry. 

Dogtooth spar, (carb. of lime) in semi transparent 
straw coloured crystals. McNeal’s lime quarry. 

New Garden Township. 

Fibrolite, of a greyish white colour, in little bundles 
of delicate fibres and acicular crystals intimately con- 
nected, on Nathan Scarlet’s farm, south of Pliillin’s 
quarry, y 

Black schorl, in cylindrical crystals and fibres, a very 
beautiful variety of this mineral, same locality. J 

Phosphate of lime, in hexahedral prisms, of a green 
colour, same locality. 6 * 

Garnets, in dodecahedral ciystals, of a deep red co- 
lour, in mica slate, same locality. 

^Fibrous carbonate of lime, in J. Phillip’s lime quar- 

Carbonate of lime, in beautiful arborescent mammi. 
laiy and botryoidal concretions, in Joshua Pusev’s lime 
quarry. J 

Tremolite, in fine acicular ciystals, and fibres of a pure 
snow white colour, radiating and diverging, in Brown’s 
quarry. 

Kaohn, an extensive bed of this miher&l occurs on 
Israel Hoope’s farm, New Garden township. This sub 
stance is extensively employed in the manufacture of 
porcelain ware. Two manufactories, and the only ones 
yet established in this country, are supplied from this 
locality. 

West Bradford Township. 

Diallage and saussurite, near Worth£ tavern, on the 
Strasburg road. 

Chromate of iron, in detached masses, and disintegra- 
ted ciystals, same locality. 6 

Epidote, in beautiful hexahedral prisms, with dihedral 
summits, of a resplendent bottle green colour; the cm- 
tals are from one half to three inches in length, and from 
1 1 -° t0 % of an inch in diameter, fully equal in size and 
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beauty to those of the celebrated locality of Arendal in 
Norway, occurs in primitive hornblende, on Smith's and 
McMuUins farms, adjoining each other. 

Zeolite, in fascicular groups of minute crystals and 
fibres, radiating from a central point, of a snow white 
colour, and pearly lustre, forming narrow veins in pri- 
mitive hornblende, on Robert Lambern's farm. 

Chabasie, in rombic crystals, of a reddish brown co- 
lour, in hornblende associated with zeolite, same locali- 
ty. , 

Silico-calcareous oxide of titanium, in rhomb oidal 
prisms, with dihedral summits, in a gangue of hornblende 
and feldspar, same locality. 

Blue feldspar, of the lamellar variety, striated on the 
surface, same locality. 

Mica, in rhomboidal and hexahedral prisms, in gra- 
nite, one mile north of Shkrplesstown, on the Wilming- 
ton road. 

Amethyst, of a deep violet colour, in hexahedral 
prisms, with pyramidal terminations, loose in the soil, on 
George Passmore’s farm. 

Fetid quartz, well characterized, in R. Wood's lime 
quarry. 

Limpid quartz, in hexahedral prisms, with pyramidal 
terminations, in the lime quarries near the poor house. 

Iserine, in striated cylindrical crystals, imbedded in 
quartz, same locality. 

Sulphuret of iron, in cubic crystals, occasionally trun- 
cated on the angles, same locality. 

London Grove Township . 

Tremolite, in fibrous and radiated masses, in Ephraim 
Wilson's quarry. 

Phosphate of lime, perfectly transparent, of a rich 
bottle green colour, in hexahedral pnsms and massive, 
on Allison's farm; this interesting lotality was discover- 
ed by Dr. Allison who has liberally distributed specimens 
among our mineralogists. 

Tourmaline, of a beautiful velvet black, in hexahedral 
prisms, terminated with trihedral faces, set on the lateral 
edges, on William Jackson's farm. 

Red oxide of titanium, in tetrahedral prisms, with di- 
hedral summits in gneiss, also massive, on Wm. Jackson's 
farm. 

Iserine, in tetrahedral prisms, truncated on the an- 
gles, and longitudinally striated, in W. Jackson's lime 
quarry. 

Tremolite, crystallized, and in radiated fibres, same 
locality. 

Foliated and fine scaly talc, of a white colour, in Mit- 
chiner’s quarry, adjoining W. Jackson's. 

Brown tourmaline, in hexahedral prisms, in carbonate 
of lime, a beautiful mineral, in W. Jackson's, and Pile 
& Morrison’s lime quarries. 

Crystallized quartz,* in hexahedral prisms with pyra- 
midal summits, transparent, in Pile 8c Morrison's quarry. 

Brown spar, in rhombic crystals, slightly curved, of a 
brownish colour and beautiful pearly lustre, same loca- 
lity. 

Fetid quartz, well characterized, same locality. 

Magnesian carbonate of lime, in rhombic masses and 
crystals, same locality. 

Quartz, of a milk white colour, on W. Jackson's 
form. 

Cyanite. An interesting locality of cyanite in the 
primitive form, has been discovered in this vicinity, by 
Dr. Allison. 

Garnets, in dodecahedral crystals, abundant in the 
gneiss rocks, and detached, on W. Jackson's farm and 
neighbourhood; a specimen in the museum of the West 
Chester cabinet, measures 6 . 75 inches in circumference. 

* A specimen of limpid quartz from Morrison's quar- 
ry, presented to the cabinet of Natural Sciences by W. 
Jackson, and now in their museum, a hexahedral prism 
with pyramidal termination, measures sixteen inches in 
circumference. 


Specular oxide of iron, in quartz, near London Grove 
meeting house. 

Mica, of a leek green colour, on W. Jackson’s farm. 

Cyanite, in fascicular groups, of bladed crystals, of * 
pale and sky blue colour, on W. Jackson's farm. 

Black and reddish brown schorl, in acicular diverging 
crystals, and fibres in quartz, on W. Jackson’s farm* 

Smoky quartz, six sided prisms, detached in the soil, 
on W. Jackson's farm. 

Calcareous spar, striated diagonally, to the rombic 
cleavage, on W. Jackson's farm. 

Dogtooth spar, of a straw yellow colour, in semi-trims-' 
parent crystals, in W. Jackson's lime quarries. 

Epidote, in hexahedral prisms, of a bottle green co- 
lour, in Mitchiner's lime quarry. 

Red jasper, in detached masses, on W. Jackson's 
farm. 

New London Township. 

Fibrolite, in delicate fibres, intimately connected, of 
a greyish white colour and glistening aspect, on Robert 
Hudson's farm. 

Schorl, in cylindrical crystals, of a jet black colour,, 
same locality. 

Sundry Localities in Chester County. 

Zoisite, in rhomboidal, cylindrical and acicular crys- 
tals, of a grey colour, in gneiss, in Bathwoods, near 
West Chester, West Goshen township, discovered by 
Townsend Haines, Esq. 

Oxide of iron, the red hematitic variety, on the ser- 
pentine ridge, Nottingham township. 

Magnesite, ' forming narrow veins, in the serpentine 
ridge, West Goshen. 

Mica, in beautiful hexahedral prisms. Rennet town- 
ship. 

Stalactical carbonate of lime, of a snow white colour, 
in arborescent, reniform, mammilary and botryoidal con- 
cretions, in John Robert's lime quarry, West Whiteland, 
Chester county, four miles north of West Chester. 

Actynolile, m chlorite slate, near Waggontown, Ches- 
ter county. 

Amianthus, in delicate silky fibres, forming minute 
veins in serpentine, Joseph Taylor's quarry, West Gosh- 
en, near West Chester. 

Plumbago, in quartz, near Charleston village, Charlesw 
ton township. 

Epidote, in hexahedral prisms, of a yellowish green 
colour, Strode’s mill, near West Chester. 

Oxide of iron, highly magnetic, near Goshen meeting 
house, East Goshen township. 

Garnets, in dodecahedral crystals, of a brown colour, 
abundant on A. Hoope's farm. East Goshen township. 

Bog iron ore, on Pennypacker’sfarm, Charleston town- 
ship. 

LANCASTER COUNTY. 

Little Britain Ibwnskip, 

Octahedral magnetifc oxide of iron, on the serpentine 
ridge, on Joel Jackson's farm. 

Massive and crystallized ferruginous oxide of chrome, 
or chromate of iron, occurs on a minor ridge of seimen- 
tine, about a mile north of the main serpentine ndgje, 
being about two miles west of the southern western point 
of Chester county, on the property of McKim, Sims 8t 
Co. of Baltimore, adjoining Joel Jackson's farm. The 
disintegrated crystals of chromate of iron, are found 
coating the cavities of all the ravines made in the sides 
of the hill, and indicate the existence of this valuable 
material in quantity. . 

Magnesite. An extensive locality of this valuable 
mineral occurs, forming veins in the serpentine of con- 
siderable thickness, same locality; and is now extensive- 
ly quarried and manufactured by Messrs. McKim, Sims, 
& Co. of Baltimore, into sulphate of magnesia, (epsom 
salts.) These gentlemen have succeeded in making a 
purer salt at a much less price than it . can be imported, 
which has entirely excluded importation; and the Uni- 
ted States are now almost entirely supplied from this es- 
tablishment. Four hundred or five huudred tons of 
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magnesite, have been obtained from this locality, and 
Messrs. McK. 8c S. manufacture 1,500,000 lbs. of Ep- 
som salt annually. 

Actynolite, in green compressed crystals, in talc, ser- 
pentine ridge, on Joel Jackson’s farm. 

Noble serpentine, with delicate veins of amianthus, 
serpentine ridge, on Joel Jackson’s farm. 

Chalcedony. An interesting locality of this mineral 
occurs near the magnesite above described, about one 
and a half miles distant from the celebrated locality at 
Rocks springs, described in my former paper, and near 
the locality of magnesite and chromate of iron. 


BUCKS COUNTY. 


Magnetic Oxide of iron, half a mile above Newport, 
on the Neshamony creek. This ore was formerly work- 
ed, but has been abandoned, in consequence of not 
producing advantageously. 

Serpentine, having distinct laminae, slightly curved. 
These pervade the serpentine in spots, and when viewed 
in direction of the laminae, have a shining and pearly 
lustre, and when contrasted with the greenish black, 
dull, and opaque colour of serpentine, have a glistening 
and metallic appearance, somewhat resembling hypers- 
tbene, half a mile below Newport, on Roldman’s run. 

Lamellar feldspar, the glassy variety and graphic gra- 
nite, at Newport. 

Tourmaline, of a rich black colour, in eight sided 
prisms, longitudinally striated, terminated by three sided 
pyramids, in granite which forms veins in gneiss, at Ne- 
vil’s academy, near Bustleton. 

Cyanite, of a fine blue colour, in flat crystals or blades, 
in quartz, forming a vein in gneiss, near the same locali- 
ty- 

Scaly talc, in detached masses, occasionally contain- 
ing asbestos, same locality. 

Asbestoid actynolite, in silky fibres and acicular 
crystals, radiating from a centre in beautiful tufts, in de- 
tached masses, from one to fifty pounds weight, in a 
wood, half a mile east of Bustleton. 

Magnesian garnets, massive, of a lamellar structure, 
on the Penny pack creek, three miles from Bustleton, 
at the mouth of the Sandy run. 

Black oxide of manganese, in gneiss same locality. 

Phosphate of lime, in six sided prisms, terminated by 
six sided pyramids, of a light green colour, in quartz, 
same locality. 

Iridescent feldspar, of a blueish white colour, resem- 
bling the Labrador spar, on the farm of Mr. Jacob Van 
Arsdalen, three miles west of Attleboro,’ and seven north 
c # f Bustleton. 

Tremolite, of a grass green colour, in carbonate of 
lime, in oblique tetrahedral prisms, having the acute 
edges truncated, with dihedral summits, occasionally 
transparent. Van Arsdalen’s farm, same locality. 

Actynolite, of a deep green colour, same locality. 

Mica, in six sided prisms, in granite, fibrous structure, 
in a diagonal direction to the angles of the prism, in 
which direction it may be cleaved, and numerous deli- 
cate fibres separated, on the Penny pack creek, one 
mile south west of Bustleton. ' 

For the discovery of the above localities, in Bucks 
county, we are indebted to our friend Dr. Edward Swift, 
an indefatigable mineralogist of Bustleton, Pa. 

At the locality of tremolite, iridescent feldspar and 
actynolite, on Jacob Van Arsdalen’s farm, the following 
interesting minerals, also occur, which render this loca- 
lity sufficiently attractive to mineralogists. 

1. Tabular spar, in masses of several tons weight, 
analyzed by Dr. Morton, and Mr. J. P. Wetherill, who 
obtained the following constituents: 


Silex, 

Lime, 

Oxide of iron, 

Lost by calcination, 


51,50 

44,10 

1,00 

75 


97,35 


2. Scapolite, massive and crystallized. 3. Pyroxene, 
in hexahedral prisms. 4. Zircon, forme soustrativc of 
Hauy. 5- Mica, clove brown, and emerald green, 6. 
Blue quartz, in small quantity. 7. Feldspar, massive, 
of a dark blue colour, also in rhombic prisms, with the 
terminal angles truncated, Unitaire of Hauy. 8. Gar- 
net, granular and in small dodecahedral crystals. 9. 
Phosphate of lime, massive, and in hexahedral prisms. 

10. Graphite, massive, and in delicate hexagonal tables. 

11. Sulphuret of iron, massive, and in octohedral crys- 
tals. 12. Silico-calcareous oxide of titanium, in oblique 
four sided prisms. 

1 have merely given a catalogue of these minerals, as 
an elaborate and detailed account of them, has been 
published by Dr. Samuel G. Morton, of Philadelphia, 
in the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, for June, 1827. 

PHILADELPHIA COUNTY. 

Sil. -calcar, oxide of titanium, in oblique four sided 
prisms, at Radneris mill, near the falls of Schuylkill, also 
on the township line road; near Rittenhouse’s smith shop. 

Phosphate of lime, massive, and in hexahedral prisms, 
imbedded in feldspar, on the township line road, same 
locality. 

Graphite, massive, in gneiss rock, on Robinson’s hill, 
on the Schuylkill, five miles from Philadelphia. 

Limpid quartz, in hexahedral prisms, with pyramidal 
terminations, in detached crystals, same locality. 

Chalcedony, on Longstrdth’s farm, near the York road, 
five miles from Philadelphia. 

White beryl, in granite, hexahedral prisms, in Day’s 
cave, near the residence of William Wister, Esq. 

Graphic granite, and laminated feldspar, same locali- 
ty- 

Cyanite. in bladed crystals, from a pale to a deep sky 
blue, in granite, near Livezly’s mill, on the Wisahicon. 

Tourmaline, of a velvet black colour, in hexahedral 
prisms, near Rittenhouse’s paper mill, on the Wisahi- 
con. 

Hematite, (brown oxide of iron,) in mammibuy mas- 
ses, near Jacob Wise’s mill, on the Wisahicon. 

Red oxide of titanium, massive and crystallized, in 
clay slate, on W'ise’s lane, near Wisahicon. 

Limpid quartz, in pyramidal clusters and drusy ag- 
gregates, same locality. 

Smoky cpiartz, highly transparent, near the township 
line road, six miles from Philadelphia. 

Manganetian Garnet — this mineral is of a brownish 
red colour, of a compact texture and occurs massive, 
imbedded in the soil between Germantown turnpike, and 
Roxborough township line road, six and a half miles 
from Philadelphia, abundant. 

Actynolite , in compressed acicular crystals, travers- 
ing a granular mass, occurring on the township line road 
six miles from Philadelphia. 

Schorl, of a beautiful velvet black, in cylindrical 
crystals more or less aggregated, occurring in granite 
rock on the old York road, five miles from Philadelphia, 
abundant, in this same rock occurs the white beryl 

Limpid Quartz , crystallized in six sided prisms, 
terminated by six sided pyramids, with some modifitsi- 
tions, occurring loose in a ploughed field between Ger- 
mantown and the old York road, five miles from Phila- 
delphia. 

Actynolite, of the glassy variety, in talcose rock, of 
a fine green colour, in irregularly grouped acicular crys- 
tals, eleven miles from Philadelphia on the Wisahicon 
creek. 

Chromate of Iron at the same locality (abundant.) 

P&eudomorphouA Quartz — these impeifect or false 
crystals are generally opaque, surface dull and of a va- 
riety of forms; it is sometimes also in small globular or 
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reniform masses radiated frofh the centre and itt botry- 
oidal clusters, occurring 1 in an old quarry between Ger- 
mantown and York road, five miles from Philadelphia 
(abundant.) 

8. Crystals of Mica, imbedded in gTanite, in rhom- 
boirlal and six sided tables and prisms, on the township 
line road, six miles from Philadelphia. 

* 9. Staurotide , in mica-slate, Wisahicon creek, 6 miles 
from Philadelphia. 

10. Phosphate of Lime, in long slender six sided 
prisms of a pale gTeen colour in granite rock at German- 
town, six and a half miles from Philadelphia. 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

At a special meeting of Councils held August 6, 1828, 
Dr. Thomas Ritchie, was elected a member of the Board 
of Health, for the unexpired time of James Kitchin, esq. 
deceased. 

COMMON COUNCIL. 

Mr. Linn presented a petition from the inhabitants of 
Pine street, residing between Third and Fourth streets, 
praying that the market calls may be removed to Fourth 
street below Pine street. Referred to Market Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. Troth presented a petition from the owners of 
property fronting on Lodge alley, praying that it may 
be regulated and repaved. Referred to paving commit- 
tee, with power to act on it if they deem it expedient. 

Mr. Walmsley, as chairman of the committee of ac- 
counts, made the following report, which was adopted 
and concurred in by Select Council. 

The Committee of Accounts to whom was referred Ly- 
dia R. Bailey’s Bill for Printing and Stationary, beg 
leave to Report, 

That they have examined the same, being from April 
12, 1827, to May 19, 1828, inclusive, and find it correct. 

They therefore recommend the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the Mayor be requested to draw his warrant on the City 
Treasurer in favor of Lydia R. Bailey, for four hundred 
and twenty three dollars sixty two cents, and that the 
same be charged to appropriation No. 21. 

Mr. Smith, as chairman of the committee to whom 
was referred the letter of the County Commissioners, 
reported an 

ORDINANCE 

To permit the Count# Commissioners to make certain 
openings into the Common Sewer in Mulberry-st. 

Section 1st. Be it ordained and enacted by the Citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, in Select and Common Councils as- 
sembled, That the County Commissioners be and they 
are hereby permitted to make such openings and neces- 
sary stench traps, into the Common Sewer in Mulberry 
street, as may be requisite to carry off the water from 
the Arch street Prison, under the direction and superin- 
tendence of the City Commissioners. 

Mr. Lowber offered the following resolution: 
“Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the Paving Committee be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of having those parts of Chesnut, and Fifth 
and Sixth streets, adjacent to the Court Rooms, laid with 
flag stones, or prepared in such w r ay as will prevent the 
noise which now renders the said rooms inconvenient 
fol* the transaction of the business of the said Courts.” 
Adopted and concurred in by the Select Council. 

Mr. Smith offered thcAolIowing resolution : . 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the offer of James Patton, Jr. for renting Sassafras street 
wharf, for three years, at the fate of one thousand dol- 
lars per annum, be accepted and that the City Commis- 
sioners be directed to have the necessary contracts drawn 
with provisions therein inserted, that he shall not use the 
same for storing lumber or naval stores, and rent payable 
quarterly. Adopted and concurred in by the Select 
Council. 


Mr. Donaldson read in his place, 

AN ORDINANCE 

Amending an Ordinance, entitled an Ordinance, flung 
the width of the Cartway in Strawberry Alley, passed 
July 10, 1828. 

Be it ordained and enaeted by the Citizens of Philadel- 
phia, in Select and Common Council assembled. That the 
w idth of the Cartway hi Strawberry alley shall be 10 ft. 
any thing in any existing regulation or ordinance to the 
contrary, in any w r ise notwithstanding. 

SELECT COUNCIL. 

Mr. Toland as Chairman of the Committee on Penn 
Square, made the following report: 
b The committee on Penn Square, beg leave to report* 
viz : That they have directed the city commissioners to 
take down the fence, and remove the rubbish, &c. &c. 
from said square, and when the survey of it is complete 
ed, to designate the boundaries of the four squares, or 
plots by posts. — That they have requested the city sur- 
veyor to fix the regulation of the square, &9 soon as his 
other public duties will permit. — The season being now 
advanced, the Committee are of opinion, that the per- 
manent embellishment of it, may be deferred until the 
ensuing spring, and for the present beg leate to offer 
sundry resolutions, which they consider proper to be 
adopted. 

Resolved, By the Select and Common Councils, that 
Market street running through Penn square be paved* 
and that the city commissioners be, and they are hereby 
authorized, to take up the curb and pebble stones, form- 
ing the southern serai-circle of said square, to be used 
therefor. 

Resolved, That the streets bordering on Penn Square 
be curbed and levelled. 

Resolved, That the committee be empowered to di-- 
rect the trees, now on the square, to be cut down and 
removed, w henever in their opinion they may deem it 
proper. 

Laid on the table. 

The Select Council concurred in the resolution passed 
by the common council at their former meeting, request- 
ing the city treasurer to have 200 copies of the accounts 
of the corporation of the city of Philadelphia, from 1st 
day of April 1823, to 1st day of January 1828, publish- 
ed. 

The Select Council also concurred in the following' 
resolution, passed by the common councils at their for- 
mer meeting: 

“Resolved by the select and common Councils, That 
the mayor, recorder, aldermen and city regulators be 
requested to review the regulation in Third street below 
Willing’s alley, and report if any and what alteration in 
said regulation be necessary.” 

1 he select council also passed the ordinance relative 
to altering the curb stones in Water street between Mar- 
ket and Arch streets. 

AN ORDINANCE 

Regulating the curb-stone in a part of Water street* 
between High and Mulberry street. 

Skctiox 1. Be it ordained and enacted by the citizen# 
of Philadelphia , in Select & Common Councils assembled r * 
That the curb-stones on the east side of Water street* 
between Clifford's alley and the next alley south of it* 
be replaced in the same situation in which they stood im- 
mediately before the twelfth day of June, 1828. 

At a stated meeting of councils held August 14. 
COMMON COUNCIL. 

A communication from the city commissioners was re- 
ceived stating thet had received a letter from Mr. J antes 
Patton declining the lease of Sassafras street wharf,- un- 
der the restrictions — referred to committee on said 
wharf. 

A communication from the ownters of property near 
the intersection of Thirteenth street and Pine street, 
praying for an alteration in the regulation of said streets- 
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The following communication from the Mayor, Re- 
border* Aldermen, and i City Regulators, was received. 
To Me ticket and Common Councils of tht City of Fhihi- 
delpkia. 

The undersigned, Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen a rid City 
Regulators) respectfully represent — 

That in pursuance of a resolution of Councils of the 
6th of August, 1828, they have viewed Delaware Third 
street from Walnut to Spru6e street, and do agree to re- 
port, that in their opinion there is no necessity for any 
alteration in the established regulation of ascents and de- 
scents in that square— «But in lieu thereof they do earn- 
tsily recommend to Councils to direct so much of the said 
street between Walnut st and York court* to be forthwith 
repaved, as may be necessary to carry the said regula- 
tions into full and complete effect, which they believe 
will remove the complaints which have so long and so 
justly existed in that neighbourhood. 

Mr. Linn, as chairman of the Committee for a survey 
of the river Schuylkill, made the following report: 

The committee appointed to cause a survey of the ri- 
ver Schuylkill, from Fair Mount to the river Delaware, 
report: 

That in pursuance of the Said resolution, they Con- 
tracted with Mr. David McClure, to survey said river, 
On the conditions detailed herewith, which he has ful- 
filled to the entire satisfaction of the said committee, and 
fiimished them with a draft of said river, which accom- 
panies this report, as well as With his observations there- 
On, as follows: 

“The trust which the Councils have been pleased to 
commit to me in the survey of a section of the Schuyl- 
kill, I have successfully accomplished, and it will no 
doubt be satisfactory to know, that in drafting the same, 
the proofs of its accuracy were afforded by those cross 
sights and additional bearings, which yodr surveyor 
had the precaution to make. 

“ Since the surrey of 1819, I find, at the mouth of the 
8chuylkill, some small alteration in the bar, though no- 
thing material to affect the navigation. Great care was 
taken accurately to ascertain the state of the bar, and 
the entrance of the river, and it will be found by exam- 
ining the chart, that there is at low water, 8 feet, whichis 
something less than the sounding as was found in 1819. 

It would naturally be suggested, that in consequence of 
the great body of the Schuylkill water that is thrown 
into Philadelphia, at Fair Mount, the velocity of the cur- 
rent would be much impeded, and the bar be exposed 
to deposition of the alluvial borne down by the current. 

“The navigation’ of the Schuylkill is perfectly easy, 
the soundings, as will be seen by the Chart, being indi- 
cative of a regular formed channel. Some caution, how- 
ever, must be taken, in entering the river, and also to 
* void a small bar, running out at the point, situate on 
the east side of the river, and about the third of a mile 
above the upper termination of the bold gratel shore, 
on which is erected the Hamburg and other taverns. 

A small rock between the city and Gray's ferry, has an 
imperious claim to the attention of tl^e Councils. This 
rock, at low water, is elevated about three feet, but at 
high water is below the surface from two to three feet; 
and as the rock is situated as far as one-fourth across the 
river, vessels are greatly in danger of getting foul of it. 
During the last year this misfortune happened to two 
vessels, and they were in so perilous a situation that they 
were under the necessity of immediately discharging 
their cargoes. A small buoy would be all that would 
bit requisite to give the necessary intimation to strangers, 
of the situation of this rock, which can at all times be 
easily avoided. 

Every thing important has been carefully inserted efti 
the draught, and the soundings, which are numerous, 
ire all exhibited is taken at low water. In this survey 
additional proofs have been afforded of the accuracy of 
those experiments and observations communicated to 
Councils in the report of the survey of the Delaware in 
1819, and there is no doubt that with some attention to 
Vol. II, 14 


that subject, and by a proper improvement 6f the hints 
therein suggested, the navigation of the river at the bar 
may be greatly improved. Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) DAVID McCLURE." 

Your committee beg leave to report farther, that .rf 
ter examining the said observations, and Consulting 
with the Master Warden of the city of Philadelphia, they 
are of opinion that it is adviae&ble to fill up the fdsc 
channel now forming on the south ride of the mouth* Of 
the river,* and to prevent any further imposition oft the 
j part of evil disposed persons to give a false impression 4* 
to the difficulty attending the navigation of said river y 
they offer the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That the Copy Right of the Survey of thft 
River Schuylkill be seeured to the Corporation of the 
City of Philadelphia, and that the same be engraved/ 
and 500 copies struck off, and placed in the hands of 
the City Treasurer, to be sold at Cost, to all applicants. 

Resolved, That the Wardens of the port of Philadel- 
phia be requested, if they deem it expedient, to sink 4 
hulk in the false channel of the Schuylkill, so as to fill 
up said channel, and to cause two posts or pote* with 
proper marks, to‘ be erected at the mouth of 6aid river, 
to designate the channel, and to be leading marks for 
entering and leaving the said river, and also’ to cause 
buoys to be placed on the rock, designated in said re- 
port of D. McClure; 

Resolved, That the sum of $200 &e placed 4t thtf dia* 
posal of the committee for Carrying into effect the above 
resolutions, and the same be charged to So. 21. 
Philadelphia, Aug. 12, 1828. 

Mr. Fell, as Chairman of the Committee oft Markets/ 
made the following report: 

The Market Committee, to whom were referred tWor 
several petitions, one from sundry owners, part owners/ 
or residents, in or near Decatur streets, praying that the’ 
said street may no longer be appropriated as a stand for 
market carts, and the other from Joseph Carr, praying 
that one side of Eighth street below Market street, may 
be appropriated as a stand for market carts^— Respect- 
fully report, That they have taken those petitions into 
consideration, and are of opinion that it is inexpedient 
to grant the prayers of the petitioners, and ask to bd 
discharged frorti further attention to the subject. 

Mr. Johnson offered the following resolution ? 
Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, Thaf 
the Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and City Surveyors/ 
be and they are! hereby requested to View the regular 
tions, at the intersection of Pine and Thirteenth streets/ 
aftd report to Councils if any and What alterations art 
necessary to be made in said regulations. 

Adopted, and Select Council concurred^ 

Mr. Linn offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, Tfiat 
a joint Committee of three members from each Council/ 
be appointed to ascertain whether, and on what terms, 
Windfoill Island, opposite the city of Philadelphia/ 
latterly known by the name of Smith’s Island, can be pur- 
chased from its present holders; and to report upon the 
expediency thereof, as well as on all other matters irt 
connexion therewith as may appear necessary. 

Adopted, and Common Council appointed Oft thtiv 
part, Messrs. Linn, Jones, and Hafnes. 

Mr. Smith offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, by the 8 elect and Common Councils, That 
a joint committee of one member of each Council be 
appointed to cause the improvement to be made at the 
Fish market, at the south end of Second street market/ 
agreeably to a pTan laid before Councils this evening, and 
when completed, that the Mayor be requested to draw 
his warrant on the City Treasurer for the expense there- 
of, and charge the same to appropriation^ No. 14. 

Adopted, and Mr. Smith was appointed otr the part 
of the Common Council. 

Select Council concurred, and appointed Mr. Thump' 
soft. 

Mr. Lotfber offered the following resolution: 
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Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the Mayor be requested to draw his warrant on the City 
Treasurer, in favour of Clement S. Miller, Esq. for the 
sum of seven hundred and sixty dollars, to be charged 
to appropriation No. 21. 

Adopted, and concurred in by Select Council. 

Mr. Linn offered the folio* ing resolution : 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
a committee of two members from each Council be ap- 
pointed to ascertain the expediency of having p*sts, 
(with rings) placed along the side of the curb stones, 
on stands for drays, at such distances as the owners of 
drays can attach their horses to them, ancl thereby pre- 
vent the great danger and inconvenience attending the 
present manner of Standing- 

Laid on the table. 

SELECT COUNCIL. 

A communication from the Hope Engine Company, 
was received, and referred to Committee on Fire Com- 
panies. 

Mr. Toland moved to take up for consideration the 
report and resolutions from the Committee on Penn’s 
Square, which was agreed to. 

Mr. Toland then moved to amend the first resolution 
so as to read thus: 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the city commissioners cause High street running 
through Penn’s Square to be paved. 

Which was adopted, and the Common Council con- 
curred therein. 

The second and third resolutions were then agreed 
to, but the Common Council added an amendment to 
the second resolution, which was postponed by the Se- 
lect Council. 

Mr. Reed offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the city commissioners be and they are hereby directed 
to repair, forthwith, the alley running from Seventh to 
Eighth streets, between Chesnut and Sansorn streets. 
Adopted, and the common council concurred therein. 

Mr. Toland offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, by the select and common councils, That 
the city commissioners be and they are hereby directed 
to cause Gillis’s alley, running from Lombard to Cedar 
street, and between Fifth and Sixth streets, to be curb- 
ed and paved, which was passed by the select council, 
but the common council did not concur therein. 


PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL. 

This institution, being among the earliest and most 
important of those benevolent establishments, for which 
our city has been celebrated, we have drawn up as full 
an account of it, as time would permit, from sev eral au- 
thentic sources, viz. a publication by the Managers, from 
the commencement to 1760— and also in 1801 — one by 
Dr. B. H. Coates, in the Philadelphia Journal of Med. and 
Physical Sciences — and one prepared by Mr. Wm. G. 
Malin, clerk of the Hospital, and published by the 
Managers, a few months since. For the tables of dis. 
eases, managers, &c. which have never been published, 

we are also indebted to Mr. Malin. 

/ 

Origin and History. 

This valuable institution was founded in the year 
1750, by a number of benevolent individuals, who ob- 
serving the distressed situation of the poor, and particu- 
larly of lunatics, procured a petition, which was pre- 
sented to the Assembly, the 23d January, 1750-51, and 
which finally obtained an act of incorporation — although 
“for some time it was doubtful whether the bill would 
pass, many of the members not readily conceiving the 
necessity or usefulness of the design; and apprehending 
moreover, that the expense of paying physicians and 
surgeons, would eat uo the whole of any fund that could 


I bo reasonably expected to be raised — but Doctor* 
Lloyd Zachary, Thomas Bond, and Phineas Bond, gene' 
rously offering to attend the hospital gratis for three 
years, and other difficulties being removed, the bill 
passed unanimously, and in May following received the 
assent of James Hamilton, lieutenant governor under 
the proprietaries, Thomas and Richard Penn. By this 
act, it was provided, that as soon “ as a capital stock 
should be produced by private contributions, amounting 
to two thousand pounds value, (the yearly interest or 
rent of w hich is to be applied to the accommodating of 
the sick poor in the said hospital, free of charge for diet, 
attendance, advice, and medicines,”) the speaker should 
be authorized to draw on the treasurer for a similar 
amount, to be applied to the founding, building, and 
furnishing the hospital. A subscription was immediately 
seton foot, and in ashort time considerably more than the 
amount required by the act was subscribed; and on the 
1st July 1751, a majority of contributors met at the State 
House, and chose by ballot the following 12 managers 
and treasurer. 

Managers — Joshua Crosby, Benjanfin Franklin, Tho- 
mas Bond, Samuel Hazard, Richard Peters, Israel Pem- 
berton, Jr. Samuel Rhodes, Hugh Roberts, Joseph Mor- 
ris, John Smith, Evan Morgan, Charles Norris. 

Treasurer — John Reyncll. 

On the 6th July 1751, an address wa3 prepared to 
the proprietaries, mentioning the establishment of the 
hospital, and the funds raised by contributions, and the 
act of assembly, — and praying for the grant of a piece 
of ground, for the buildings — “that all concerned in the 
province may share in the honour, merit, and pleasure, 
of promoting so good a work.” This petition was for- 
warded to Thomas Hyam, and Sylvanus Bevan, in Eng- 
land, to he laid before the proprietaries. Although the 
desired piece of ground w as not mentioned in the peti- 
tion, yet in the letter to the agents, it is described as 
I ** vacant part of the square between 9lh and 10th streets 
I from Delaware, on the south side of Mulberry street, 
j and is 396 feet east and west, and 360 north and south, 

! and the application is urged by the consideration, that 
! th* lots in this part of the city have not advanced in va- 
j lue for several years past, and arc not likely to be soon 
settled.” In answer to the petition, the proprietaries 
| offered a lot of ground “ on the north side of Sassafras 
street, 396 feet, or thereabouts, and from south to north 
on 6th and 7th streets, 300 feet, and bounding north- 
ward on other vacant land, part of the same square, re- 
served to us.” He also granted a charter, which 
the Managers declined accepting, on account of some 
objectionable clauses, and considering the incorporation 
of the Assembly as the best that they could have. The 
lot tendered by the proprietaries was deemed unsuitable 
for the purpose, it being, they say, “a moist piece of 
ground, adjoining to the brick yards, from which the 
city hath been supplied w ith bricks about 40 years past,, 
where there are ponds of standing water, and therefore 
must be unhealthy, and more fit for a burying place, (to 
which use a part of it is already applied) than for any 
other purpose; besides, as it is part of a square allotted 
by the late honourable proprietaries for public uses, as 
the old maps of the city will show, our fellow citizens 
would tax us with injustice to them, if we{should accept 
of this lot by a grant from our present proprietaries in 
such terms, as would seem to imply our assenting to 
their having a right to the remainder of the square.”— 
The agents were requested to repeat the application for 
the lot first described, either as a grant or on sale — it 
being determined, “ rather to purchase a lot in a proper 
situation, than to build the house in an inconvenient 
place, or to accept of any lot on such terms as would 
give a general dissatisfaction ” One of the contributors of- 
fered to give a much larger lot of ground about a mile out 
of town, which was objected to, from an apprehension of 
its being inconvenient to the physicians, “ w'ho as they 
freely give their attendance, should be subjected to as. 
little difficulty as possible.” The proprietaries still coiv 
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turned to object to giving* any other lot, or to a sale. 
They however afterwards granted to the Hospital about 
one acre on the northern part of the square, at present 
occupied by the Hospital; the remainder of the square 
having been purchased in 1754, from individuals, at a 
low rate. 

February 10, 1752. The Managers having hired the 
ttiost convenient house that could be procured, with 
gardens, &c. (being situated in Market street,' on the 
South side, above 5th street, and formerly the residence 
of Judge Kinsey) admitted on that day the first patients, 
who were regularly attended by the physicians and sur- 
geons, and by them gratuitously supplied with medi- 
cines, until December of that year. An assortment Of 
drugs being then received from London, an apothecary 
•hop was opened in the Hospital — and an apothecary 
appointed, with a salary of £15 per annum. The cost 
of the medicines was £112 15s. 2d. and was paid for by 
a subscription, which was 44 set on foot among the cha- 
ritable widows, and other good women of the city,” of 
which Mary Allen contributed £24 6s. From this 
bounty, also, medicines were furnished to many poor 
out door patients, which may be considered the founda- 
tion of a dispensary. 

March 10, 1754. A plan and estimate for the build- 
ings to be erected, was submitted to the contributors, 
which being unanimously approved, the necessary 
measures were adopted for procuring materials, and fur- 
ther contributions solicited. “ So diligent and success- 
ful were their applications, that scarce a tradesman, or 
-even a labourer, was employed in any part of the work, 
without first engaging a reasonable part to be charitably 
applied in the premises.” 

In 1754, the Managers, and some other contributors, 
applied to the Assembly to be permitted to sign the bills 
of credit, for the purpose of aiding the funds of the Hos- 
pital, by adding to them the sums which they would be 
entitled to for signing. In this way £1838 17s. 6d. were 
added to other contributions, and proved a very season- 
able assistance. 

May 28 1755. The necessary preparations being 
made for commencing the building, the corner stone 
was laid by the President, Joshua Crosby, assisted by the 
Managers, physicians, and several contributors; and a 
large concourse of citizens, in . addition to whom the 
schools were broken up, and aU the children of an age 
to recollect it, sent to be witnesses. The corner stone 
is a large piece of marble, in the south-east corner of the 
eastern wing, with the following inscription, by Frank- 
lin: — 

44 In the Year of Christ 
MDCCLV. 

George the Second happily reigning, 

(For he sought the happiness of his People,) 
Philadelphia flourishing, 

(For its Inhabitants were public spirited,) 

This Building, 

By the Bounty of the Government, 

And of many private Persons, 

Was piously founded, 

For Relief of the Sick and Miserable. 

May the God of Mercies 
Bless the Undertaking.” 

A message had been sent into Chester county, to the 
first individual born in the colony after the arrival of 
William Penn, to induce him to lay the comer stone — 
which he refused, but attended at the ceremony. 

The roof was raised on the 27th October, 1755, and 
.the building fit for the reception of patients in Decem- 
ber, 1756. ' They were then removed into it, from Mar- 
ket street, and on the 27th the Managers held their first 
meetingin the new building. In 1796 the western wing 
was opened, and in 1805 the centre. 

The Buildings, Grounds, &c. 

The real estate of the corporation consists of the 
square on which the Hospital stands, situated between 
Spruce and Pine streets, and Eighth and Niiqh streets 


from the Delaware, inclosed by a wall, and containing 
four and a quarter acres; together with the vacant 
square in parallel lines to the east, and several lots to 
the south ami west, containing in all about ten acres. 

The principal building, surrounded on the borders of 
the square by majestic forest trees,* exhibits a south 
front of venerable aspect and considerable proportions, 
extending east and west two hundred and eighty-one 
feet. It consists of a centre, united by long wards, of 
three stories in height, to two wings extending north 
and south. The wings are surmounted by cupolas, and 
finished so as to present respectable fronts on Eighth and 
Ninth streets to the eas^t and west. 

Although able to complete but a portion of the design- 
ed building, its founders, with wise foresight, commenc- 
ed upon a liberal scale, and adopted a symmetrical plan, 
which has been filled up at successive epochs, as admit- 
ted by the funds of the institution, and required by the 
exigencies of an increasing population. "The eastern 
wing was completed and opened in the year 1756, tlie 
western wings in 1796, and the centre in i805. 

The centre measures sixty -four feet in front, by sixty- 
one in depth, and with the balustrade surrounding its 
cupola, seventy -two feet in height. The long ward to 
the east of the centre, is eighty-one feet in length, by 
twenty -seven feet in breadth, and the east wing measures 
twenty-seven feet east and west, by one hundred and 
eleven north and south. The Western ward measures 
eighty -one feet by thirty-three, and the west wing twen- 
ty-eight feet by one hundred'and eleven. The increas- 
ed breadth in the buildings to the west of the centre, 
was adopted to allow of the construction of a double 
range of apartments for the insane: except, however, to 
a very accurate eye, this difference is scarcely percepti- 
ble. 

The house is thus occupied; under the basement of 
its centre are cellars and a bakehouse: the basement 
story contains the kitchen — a dining room for the stew- 
ard’s family — and two sleeping rooms for female domes- 
tics. On the principal or entrance story, is a handsome 
hall, with spacious staircases and passages to the differ- 
ent parts of the house. The apartments on this floor 
are four; — the Library, which is also the steward’s office, 
and in which the manager’s meet to transact business — 
the apothecary’s shop — a parlour, and the steward’s 
chamber. The third story is occupied by the lyin^-in 
department, and chambers for the resident physicians 
and apothecary. The fourth story constains a circular 
operating theatre, in which all the surgical operations, 
of importance, are performed, in the presence of the 
medical class attending the practice of the hospital. — 
In this apartment three hundred persons may be seated: 
it is surmounted by a dome with a glass cupola, affording 
the best possible light to the operator. Adjoining this 
room are apartments for the reception of patients opera- 
ted upon; and on this floor, arc also those occupied by 
the sick and lame white females. 

To the east of the centre building on the basement 
floor, are twelve apartmentsfor insane patients, and some 
store rooms. The two principal stories are occupied as 
medical and surgical wards, by the white men. About 
forty patients can be received in each ward. The gar- 
ret over the long ward is at present unoccupied— those 
in the wing are used as sleeping rooms by some of thfr^ 
domestics. In the line of tnis wing, to the north, is a 
detached building of three stories occupied by a class of 
white men, and by coloured people. 

To the west of the centre, the whole range is occupied 
from the basement to the attic story, inclusive, by insane 
persons and their attendants. It contains for their ac- 
commodation, fifly-six separate sleeping rooms, each 
about ten feet square; four larger apartments usually 

* These are Buttonwood or Occidental Plane trees, 
the largest growth of the North American forest; they 
were planted in the year 1756, by Hugh Roberts, one of 
the first managers of the institution. 
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occupied by a patient with an attendant; the Ion? gar- 
ret in which about twelve of the most quiet male pa- 
tients usually sleep; and a small garret with beds for four 
females. The other garrets are occupied by the attend- 
ants. On the first story of the wing are two dining 
rooms, the matron’s apartment, and a sitting room for the 
female patients. In the rear of this wing on Ninth st. is 
also a detached building, with separate sleeping rooms, 
each about ten feet by eight, for eighteen insane fe- 
males. 

The cells are wanned by fire places completely inclo- 
sed within the wall and opening in the passage, so that 
the inhabitant is rendered comfortable without having 
access to the fire. The fuel now employed throughout 
nearly the whole hpuse is coal — as w ell for cooking and 
washing as for heating the house. By a statement pub- 
lished by the steward in 1825, it appears that upon an 
pre rage of the five years, 1817 to 1821, previous to 
using coal, the annual charge for wood was #3188 39, 
and that of 1824 for wood and coal was #2125 29, being 
p difference of $1063 10, 

In addition to the buildings enumerated, there are, on 
the north part of the square, a wash-house — coal shed — 
stabling and carriage house — green-houses, and the 
buildingon Spruce street in which is exhibited the paint- 
ing by Benjamin West, of Christ healing the sick m the 
temple. The exhibition of this superb piece, a present 
from that distinguished artist, in 1804> produces a reve- 
nue to the hospital of about five hundred dollars per an- 
num. The amount receiyed last year was $822, so that 
at 25 cts. for admission it must have been visited by 3288 
persons during the year. 

A statue of William Penn (presented by his grand- 
son John Penn, Esq. of Stoke Pogeis, England) placed 
Upon a pedestal of white marble, occupies a conspicu- 
pus place on the lawn before the south front of the hos- 
pital. This statue was originally made for Lord Le De- 
spencer, who erected it on an ornamental building, em- 
ployed as a saw mill, on his superb grounds at High 
Wycomb, in England. After that nobleman’s death it 
was purchased by the donor, and presented to the hos- 
pital. — It is of lead, bronzed. A chair, pnee the pro- 
perty of that great man, is preserved in the house; and 
a scion from the elm tree, under which was held the ce- 
lebrated treaty with the Indians in 1682, has attained 
considerable size, in thp square opposite the western 
front of the building. 

The green-houses, containing a handsome collection 
of exotic plants, and a garden of one acre and three 
quarters — with the ornamented lawns in front and rear 
of the house, are under the care of a regular gardener. 
The attention paid to neatness, and even ornament, in 
the exterior and grounds, as well as in the interior of the 
fiouse, gives to the whole an air of elegance, seldom 
equalled ip establishments of this nature. This is justi- 
fied, as well by donations to a considerable amount hav- 
ing beep received for this purpose, as by the influence 
it is calculated to exert on the mind and health of the 
inmates of the institution. 

The prospect from all parts of the buildings forming 
this asylum, is probably more agreeable to the eye than 
in any similar opo ip the world. Besides the considera- 
tion of ventilation, an object to the importance of which 
we haye already alluded, the guardians of this institution 
Jiave always had ip view the benefit derived by the sick 
from agreeable impressions made upon their minds. — 
This is consulted by great general attention to neatness, 
and an air of comfort in all the apartments of the 
house — and among other things, by the prospect from 
all parts of it* Every window to which a patient has 
access, opens upon a garden, and most of them upon a 
highly agreeable ope — the eye thus meeting, instead of! 
jhw or disagreeable masses of brick, with the freshness 
and verdure of nature. 

Contributors. 

They consist of persons who have given ten pounds 
pr pporc, and are incorporated, by the name and title o, 


“Contributors to the Pennsylvania Hospital;” such may 
vote at elections for managers, or be voted for, but de- 
rive no personal interest, from the act of corporation, 
A sum, less than ten pounds, is called a donation. 

The contributors have perpetual succession, with 
power to elect twelve managers, a treasurer, and all 
other officers of the institution, and make rules for the 
well-ordering of the house. They may receive and 
take the lands, hereditaments, and tenements, not ex- 
ceeding the yearly value of one thousand ponnds, of 
the gift, alienation, bequest or devise of any person or 
persons whomsoever, and of any goods and chattels 
whatsoever; provided that “no general meeting of the 
contributors, or persons acting under them, shall employ 
any money or other estate, expressly given to the capu 
tal stock of the Hospital, in any other way, than by ap- 
plying its annual interest or rent, towards the entertainT 
ment and care of the sick and distempered poor, that 
shall from time to time be brought and placed therein, 
for the cure of their diseases, from any part of the state, 
without partiality or preference.” 

If there should not be a constant succession of cout 
tributors to meet yearly and choose managers, then the 
hospital, its estate and affairs, and all the management 
thereof! are to be under the direction of such person as 
the legislature may appoint, 

By a law of the contributors, the power of directing 
the manner and terms of receiving and discharging par 
tients, is transferred to the managers. 

Maxagxr*. 

Twelve managers and a treasurer to serve during the 
year are annually elected by the contributors on the 1st 
Monday of May — they receive no emolument for their 
services — they appoint the physicians and other officers 
and servants of the institution — regulate its internal eco- 
nomy and have the general charge of its income. The 
stated meetings of the Board are held on the first Mon- 
day of each month — the presence of eight, and the con- 
currence of seven of them is necessary fpr the transac- 
tion of business. 

The Board appoints monthly a committee of two of its 
members to adirut and discharge patients, and to exercise 
a particular superintendence over the internal concerns 
of the institution. This committee and the attending 
physicians meet at the hospital twice s week (on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday) for the transaction of busin es s - ■ 
To facilitate applications for admission, the names of thp 
attending managers and physicians are regularly advert 
tised in two of the daily papers. 

The present managers are, 

Thomas Stewardson, President. 

Roberts Vaux, Secretary. 

Thomas Morris, Charles Roberts, William W. Fisher, 
Charles Watson, John Paul, Joseph Price, Alexander W T 
Johnston, Mordecei Lewis, John J. Sipith, Bartholomew 
Wistar, 

Treasurer , Samuel N. Lewis. 

The following is a list of those wfio have served as 
managers from the commencement of the institution tq 
the present time — the date of their respective elections 
and the length of time which they served; 


Managers or trb Hospital. 



Elected 

X 

Duration 
of Service. 

Joshua Crosby 

1751 

1755 

4 years 

Benjamin Franklin 

— 

1757 

6 years 

Thomas Bond 


1752 

1 year 

Samuel Hazard 


1754 

3 year* 

Richard Peters 

— 

1752 

1 year 

Israel Pemberton, jr T 

— 

1779 

28 years 

Samuel Rhodes 

— 

1781 

30 years 

Hugh Roberts 

— 

1756 

5 years 

Joseph Morris 

— 

1757 

6 years 

'John Smit4 

— 

1756 
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Evan Morgan 
Charles Norris 
Isaac Jones 
John Reynell 
William Griffitts 
Thomas Lawrence, jr. 
Evan Morgan 
.Joseph Pox 
William Grant 
Thomas Crosby 
Daniel Robcrdeau 
Charles Jones 
Isaac Greenleaf 
.Joseph Richardson, Me 
A&cob Duchee 
Plunkct Fleeson 
Anthony Benczet 
.John Sayre 
Stephen Shewell 
Thomas Gordon 
Samuel Mifflin 
Jtroes Pemberton 
Jacob Lewis 
John Mease 
Isaac Jones 
John Smith 
Henry Harrison 
Thomas Wharton 
John Gibson 
Isaac Jones 
John Mease 
Daniel Roberdeau 
Joseph Redman 
John Gibson 
John Nixon 
Joseph Morris 
Isaac Cox 
William Logan 
Thomas Mifflin 
Thomas Wharton 
Edward Penington 
Robert Strettell Jones 
George Roberts 
Thomas Fisher 
Joseph Swift 
William West 
Jacob Shoemaker 
William Morrell 
Samuel Powell 
Joshua Howell 
Samuel Pleasants 
Peter Reeve 
George Mifflin 
Thomas Franklin 
Tench Coxe 
Reynold Keen 
Jonathan Shoemaker 
Owen Jones, jr. 

Isaac Wharton 
Josiab Hewes 
John Morton 
Adam Hubley 
Nathaniel Falconer 
Andrew Doz 
Thomas Moore 
Nathaniel Falconer 
Saqiucl Howell 
William Hall 
Samuel Coates 
Joseph Paschall 
Thomas Penrose 
Richard Rundle 
Samuel Clark 
Pattison Hartshorne 
Elliston Perot 
Bartholomew Wistar 
Cornelius Barnes 
Lawrence Seckel 


— 

1752 

— 

1752 

1752 

11756 

— 

1780 * 

■ — 

1753 

— 

1753 

1753 

1763 1 

1753 

1756 

1754 

1756 

1755 

1757 

1756 

-1758 

— 

1761 

— 

1771 1 

’t — 

1770 1 

1756 

- 1758 

1757 

1759 

— 

1758 

1757 

1758 

1758 

H760 

— 

1766 

— 

1760 

— 

1780 S 

1759 

1774 1 

1760 

1764 

1760 

1762 

1761 

1762 

1762 

1766 c 

— 

1769 

1763 

1764 

1764 

1773 < 

1764 

1768 

1766 

17761 

1766 

1767 

1767 

1770 

1768 

1772 

1769 

1781 1 

1770 

1776 d 

1770 

1775 

1771 

1773 

1772 

1779 

1773 

1779 

1773 

1781 

1774 

1776 

1775 

1776 

1776 

1786 

1776 

1778 

1776 

1781 

— 

1782 

1778 

1780 

1779 

1782 

— 

1781 

— 

1786 

1780 

1785 d 

— 

1783 

— 

1781 

>781 

1790 

— 

1790 

— 

1795 1 

— 

1784 

1781 

1812 3 

1781 

1785 

1782 

1784 

1782 

1783 

1783 

1788 

— 

1788 

178-t 

1790 

1784 

1789 

1785 

1787 

1785 

1825 4 

1786 

1795 a 

— 

1798 1 

1787 

1789 

1788 

1802 d 

1788 

1823 3 

1789 

18061 

1789 

1796 

1790 

1793 ; 

1790 

1820 2! 


1 year 

William McMurtrie 

1791 

1794 

1 year 

Thomas Morris 

1793 

1809 

4 years 

Samuel M. Fox 

1794 

1797 

28 years 

Robert Wain 

1795 

1800 

1 year & 5 mon . 

James Smith, jr. 

1795 

1805 

1 year 

Israel Pleasants 

1796 

1800 

10 years 

John Dorsey 

1797 

1804 

2 yrs 8c 7 mons 

Robert Smith, Mcrch’t 

1798 

1805 

2 years 

Zaccheus Collins 

1800 

1822 

1 year 11 mons 

Paschall Hollingsw orth 

— 

1812 

2 years 

Richard Wistar 

1803 

1806 

5 years 

Joseph Low'nes 

1804 

1820 

15 years 

Peter Brown 

1805 

1811 

died 14 ys 6 mos 

Edward Pcnington 



1820 

1 year 9 mons. 

Zachariah Poulson 

1806 

1808 

2 years 

William Poyntell 

1806 

1811 

1 year 

Thomas Stewardson 

1808 

_ 

9 months 

Thomas P. Cope 

1809 

1828 

2 years 

Reeve Lcw'is 

1811 

1814 

8 years 

Joseph S. Morris 

1811 

1817 

2 years 

Samuel W. Fisher 

1812 

1817 

22 years 

Joseph Watson 



1824 

15 years 

Mordecai Lewis 

1814 

1818 

4 years 

Israel Cope 

1817 

1828 

2 years 

Thomas Morris 

1817 

— 

1 year 

Henry Hollingsw'orth 

1818 

1823 

died 3 ys 9 mons 

Alexander Elmslie 

1820 

1827 

7 years 

Matthew L. Bcvan 



1828 

1 year 

Joseph Johnson 



1828 

died 9 ys 5 mons 

William L. Hodge 

1822 

1824 

3 yrs 10 mons 

Roberts Vaux 

1823 



10 years 

Charles Roberts 

1823 



1 year 1 month 

William W. Fisher 

1824 



2 yrs 7 mons 

Charles Watson 

1824 



4 years 

John Paul 

1825 



12 years 

Joseph R. Jenks 

18271828 

died 5 vrs 8 mon 

Joseph Price 

1828 



4 yrs 6 mons 

Alexander W. Johnston 





1 year 1 1 mons 

Mordecai Lewis 





7 years 

John J. Smith 

— 



6 years 

Bartholomew Wistar 

— 

— 


8 - 

2 yrs 3 months 

1 year 3 months 
9 yrs 9 months 

2 years 

5 yrs 3 months 

6 yrs 8 months 

2 years 

3 years 

2 years 

7 years 

lied 5 yrs 2 mns 

3 years 

1 year 

9 yrs 7 months 

9 yrs 1 month 

3 yrs 9 months 
3 years 

10 years 5 mons 

3 yrs 8 months 

2 years 4 mons 
6 months 

5 years 

5 years 

6 years 

4 yrs 10 months 
1 year 1 1 mons 


2 vears 
ed 13 y 
> years 
r yrs 2 i 
7 years 


3 years 

15 yrs 11 months 

3 years 

5 yrs 2 months 
1 10 years 

4 years 
7 years 
7 years 

1 22 years 
12 years 
3 yrs 4 months 
j6 years 

l^ied 6 yrs 7 mos 
years 

1 year 10 mos 
died 5 ys 2 ms 

19 years 
3 yrs 3 months 
died 5 ys 3 mons 
died 4 ys 9 mons 
12 years 5 mons 
3 years 8 mons 
11 years 

5 years 6 mons 
7 years 

7 yrs 10 mons 
7 yrs 10 mons 

2 years 


10 months 


1751 to 

May 

1752 

1752 to 

- 

1756 

1756 to 

. 

1768 

1768 to 

. 

1769 

1769 to 

- 

1772 

1772 to 

June 

1773 

1773 to 

July 

1780 

1780 to 

Mar. 

1799 

1799 to 

. 

1826 

1826 




1 year 
4 years 
12 years 
1 year 
3 years 
ly 1 mo 
7 years 


The following have been 

Tbusdiibi. 

John Reyncll May 
Charles Norris 
Hugh Roberts 
Sainl. P. Moore 
Thomas Wharton 
Joseph King 
Joseph Hillbom June 
Mordecai Lewis July 
Joseph S. Lewis Mar. 

Samuel N. Lewis - 

PlITRICIANS, SuRGEOXS, MEDICAL LlBRART, &C. 

The Managers elect annually three physicians to hare 
charge of the medical department; three surgeons to the 
charge of the surgical department; and two physicians 
for the lying-in department; all of w hom must be Doc- 
tors in Medicine, and members of this corporation. 

Two young gentlemen, graduates of medicine, reside 
in the Hospital, and take charge, alternately, of the sur- 
gical, and the medical and obstetrical departments, un- 
der the direction of the visiting physicians and surgeons. 
One of the residents is elected annually, to serve two 
years. An apothecary is engaged at a salary, to prepare 
and dispense the medicines prescribed by the physicians. 

The physicians and surgeons of this hospital have uni- 
formly rendered their important aid gratuitously. The 
students of medicine who attend the practice of the Hos- 
pital physicians, pay a fee often dollars each for the pri- 
vilege: these fees, which in European hospitals are a 
perquisite of their medical staff, the professional gentle- 
men, attached to the Pennsylvania Hospital, have gene- 
rously devoted to the foundation and endowment of a 
Medical Library, which now consists of about six thou- 
sand volumes, comprising a large proportion of the most 
valuable ancient and modern w orks on the science of 
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Medicine, with many rare treatises on Botany, and other 
branches of Natural History. Students have the privi- 
lege of using this splendid collection, while attending 
the Hospital practice; and a right to its use during life is 

C nted for tne sum of twenty-five dollars. This library 
d amounts annually to 3 or 400 dollars; last year $576 
62, were paid for books and binding. The Clerk is also 
Librarian. 

The six physicians and surgeons having charge of the 
medical and surgical departments, divide the year into 
three equal periods, one physician and one surgeon at- 
tending at the same time, and continuing in charge of 
their respective wards four months. The two physi- 
cians having charge of the lying-in department, conti- 
nue in office six months each. In extraordinary cases, 
and before the performance of surgical operations, it is 
usual for the gentleman in attendance to hold consulta- 
tion with his colleagues. 

A physician to the Hospital must be 2 7 years of age 
before he can be elected. 

An extensive Anatomical Museum formerly belong- 
ed to the Hospital, which was a few years since present- 
ed to the Medical department of the University. 

The following is a list of the Physicians and Surgeons 
from the commencement of the institution. 



Elected. 

Rested Duration. 

Lloyd Zachary 

1751 

1753 

2 years. 

Thomas Bond 


1784 

33 

Phineas Bond 


1774 

23 

Thomas Graeme 


1753 

2 

Thomas Cadwallader 


1777 

26’ 

Sami. Preston Moore 


1759 

8 

John Redman 


1780 

29 

Wm. Shippen 

1753. 

1778 

25 

Cadwallader Evans 

1759 

1774 

15 

John Morgan 

1774 

1777 

3 

Charles Moore 

1774 

1775% 

1 

Adam Kuhn 

1775 

1781 

6 

WmrShippen Jr. 
'Thomas Parke 

1778 

1777 

1779 

1823 

1 

45 up'd. 

James Hutchinson 

1777 

1778 

1 

John Morgan 

1778 

1783 

5 

Gerardus Clarkson 

1779 

1779 

1 

Adam Kuhn 

1782 

1798 

16 

John Jones 

1781 

1792 

11 

Wm. Shippen, Jr. 

1792 

1802 

10 

Benjamin Rush 

1784 

1813 

29 

John Foulke 

1784 

1793 

9 

James Hutchinson 

1780 

1793 

13 

Caspar Wistar 

1794- 

1810 

16 

Philip Syng Physick 

1794 

1816 

22 

Benjamin S. Barton 

1798 

1816 

17 

John R. Coxe 

1802 

1807 

5 

Thomas C. James 

1807 



John Syng Dorsey 

1810 

1818 

8 

Joseph Harthome 

1811 

1821 

10 

John C. Otto 

1814 



Joseph Parrish 

1816 



Thomas T. Ilewson 

1818 



8aml. Calhoun 

1816 

1821 

5 

William Price 

1821 

1823 

2 

John Moore 

1820 



John Wilson Moore 

1821 

1827 

6 

Samuel Emlen 

1823 

1828 

5 

John Rhea Barton 

1823 



JohnK. Mitchell 

1827 



Benjamin H. Coates 

1828 




Resident Physicians at this time — James A. W ashing- 
ton, and George Fox. 

Apothecary — Newberry Smith, Jr. 


Persons employed about the House. 

The officers and servants residing in this institution, 


and receiving pay are. 

Steward and Matron 2 

Matron of the Insane - - 1 

Clerk and Librarian .... 1 

Apothecary 1 

Gate-keeper 1 


Baker - 1 

Gardener and assistant 2 

Keeper of West's painting, (a female, ) 1 

Watchman " 1 

Ostler ..... I 1 

Cow-keeper 1 

Washer-women ----- 2 

Cooks 2 

House-maids ..... 3 

Nurses in the women's wards - - 4 

- ■ ■ in the men's wards, two males and 

six females - ... 8 

Female attendants on the Insane - - 8 

Male attendants on the Insane - - 4 


44 

17 men, and 27 women. — And 2 private servants of the 
Insane, whose board and wages are paid by the parties 

The salaries and wages amount to about $5600 per 
annum. 

Mode of obtainino Admission. 

The usual mode of obtaining admission into the Hos- 
pital is, by first applying to one of the physicians hi at- 
tendance; who, after examining the patient, gives a cer- 
tificate of the nature of the disease, and the propriety of 
its admission into the Hospital; this is addressed to the 
attending managers, who settle the terms of admission* 
and grant their order, directing the Steward of the Hos- 
pital to receive the patient This course is only de- 
parted from in two cases — that of seamen, who, by a 
special agreement, after receiving a certificate from the 
physician, have only to obtain the order of the Collector 
of the Port, — and in cases of accident, it being a rule to 
receive, by day or night, every person who meets with 
an accident requiring surgical aid, without requiring any 
security of the parties who bring the patient to the Hos- 
pital; — provided the accident occurs in Pennsylvania, 
and the sufferer is brought immediately or within twen- 
ty-four hours. 

Overseers of the poor from the country, who bring a 
patient, must have a certificate signed by two magis- 
trates, denoting that they are in office, and the pauper 
proposed for admission resides in their district, or their 
application will be rejected. 

Persons with infectious diseases are not to be re-ceived. 

Patients. 

The charter of this institution provides, that no part 
of its income sh&ilbe appropriated to any other purpose, 
than to the support of the sick and diseased poor, and 
providing the necessary buildings for their accommoda- 
tion; and that those whose diseases render them proper 
objects of the charity, shall be received from any part 
of Pennsylvania* without partiality or preference. 

After the accommodation of as many poor patients as 
the state of their funds will justify, the Managers have 
authority to receive pay patients; any profit derived 
from this source being devoted to increase the fund for 
the maintenance of the poor. The rates usually charged 
are from three to six dollars per week, according to the 
circumstances of the patient. The amount received last 
year for the board of patients was $21,328 62. Pay pa- 
tients are not admitted on a deposit of money, or on the 
responsibility of strangers, the only security accepted, 
is that of some respectable resident in Philadelphia. At 
their own desire, patients may be attended, exclu- 
sively, by either of the Hospital physicians they prefer, 
but in such cases it is expected that the affluent will pay 
the physicians as though attended elsewhere. 

The overseers of the poor of Pem.’.isylvania, and re- 
ligious societies therein, who support the poor by their 
own voluntary subscriptions, pay but three dollars a 
week, which is about the first cost of one person's main- 
tenance, including medicines and all charges, except 
clothing and funeral expenses. 

As this institution is intended to be a hospital for the 
cure of disease, not a permanent asylum for poverty and 
decrepitude, the Managers can admit none on the cha- 
rity list, whose diseases are chronic and incurable, exi 
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cept those afflicted with insanity; and it is imperative 
upon them to discharge all patients, who after a reason- 
able time of trial, may be deemed incurable. 

The number at present received at one time on the 
charity, is one hundred, of whom thirty-three may be 
insane. It has been found necessary to limit the pro- 
portion of insane poor, on account of the length of time 
they frequently remain in the house. 

The whole number of patients admitted into the Hos- 
pital, from its opening, February 11, 1752, to April 26, 
1828, was twenty-five thousand and seventy, of whom 
12,752 were poor, and 12,318 pay patients. Of these 
have been discharged — 

Cured 15,579 

Believed 3,027 

Incurable 150 

Removed by friends, or at their re- 
quest 1,460 

Eloped and discharged for misconduct, 948 
Pregnant women delivered safely 468 

Infants taken out in health - - 437 

Died - 2,792 

24,861 

Remaining in the Hospital April 26, 

1828 - 209 


25,070 


The following list shows the number of poor and pay 
patients that have been admitted from the commence- 
ment of the hospital to the present time, as also the aver- 
age number in the house: 



Pay Pa- 
tients. 

Poor Pa- 
tients. 

Total. 

Average 

1 No. in the 
house. 

Admitted from Fe- 
bruary 11, 1752, 
to April, - 1753 

24 

40 

64 

9 

1754 

14 

39 

53 

12 

1755 

13 

60 

73 

17 

1756 

7 

61 

68 

17 

1757 

13 

68 

81 

17 

1758 

29 

85 

114 

33 

1759 

25 

102 

127 

34 

1760 

32 

105 

137 

40 

1761 

40 

113 

153 

45 

1762 

29 

128 

157 

47 

1763 

46 

194 

240 

73 

1764 

50 

272 

322 

101 

1765 

45 

261 

306 

111 

1766 

56 

283 

339 

119 

1767 

38 

307 

345 

120 

1768 

54 

337 

391 

123 

1769 

32 

353 

385 

no 

1770 

49 

336 

385 

113 

1771 

44 

338 

382 

118 

1772 

44 

349 

393 

117 

1773 

46 

315 

361 

105 

1774 

63 

374 

437 

117 

1775 

60 

361 

421 

105 

1776 

42 

393 

435 

89 

1777 

109 

268 

377 

67 

1778 

31 

96 

127 

39 

1779 

16 

107 

123 

36 

1780 

10 

118 

128 

35 

1781 

18 

103 

121 

35 

1782 

69 

42 

111 

36 

1783 

83 

23 

106 

37 

1784 

156 

47 

203 

61 

1785 

133 

35 

168 

51 

1786 

113 

'25 

138 

51 

1787 

108 

30 

138 

54 

1788 

78 

32 

110 

54 


Admitted in 1789 

49 

28 

77 

47 

1790 

51 

27 

78 

46 

1791 

73 

32 

105 

52 

1792 

107 

72 

179 

64 

1793 

87 

63 

150 

63 

1794 

170 

78 

248 

71 

1795 

107 

67 

174 

72 

1796 

113 

103 

216 

69 

1797 

114 

89 

203 

75 

1798 

101 

71 

172 

78 

1799 

60 

66 

126 

74 

1800 

80 

96 

176 

78 

1801 

106 

70 

176 

85 

1802 

176 

73 

249 

87 

1803 

217 

87 

304 

114 

1804 

214 

88 

302 

113 

1805 

231 

89 

320 

103 

1806 

241 

98 

339 

109 

1807 

338 

115 

453 

129 

1808 

288 

121 

409 

122 

1809 

419 

141 

560 

158 

1810 

216 

152 

368 

127 

1811 

28ll 

171 

452 

138 

1812 

373 

172 

545 

150 

1813 

376 

145 

521 

161 

1814 

307 

140 

447 

163 

1815 

235 

159 

394 

147 

1816 

500 

181 

681 

178 

1817 

483 

201 

684 

200 

1818 

468 

170 

638 

199 

1819 

474 

243 

717 

214 

1820 

457 

292 

749 

226 

1821 

414 

286 

700 

208 

1822 

300 

244 

544 

158 

1823 

346 

342 

688 

1 170 

1824 

363 

3b4 

747 

' 178 

1825 

353 

391 

744 

r 177 

1826 

368 

362 

730 

i 175 

1827 

416 

383 

809 

1 183 

1828 

427 

460 

887 

202 


12,318 

12,752 

25,070 



Of 1859 patients in the Hospital in 1826 & 1827* there 
were from 


United States 1232 

Ireland 407 

England and Wale* 88 

Scotland 14 

Germany 36 

Sweden.. 23 

France 21 

West Indies 7 

Denmark 7 

Portugal 4 

Canada 5 

Italy 3 

Africa 2 

Spain 1 

Prussia - 1 

China 1 

Corsica 1 

Holland 1 

Norway 3 

Russia 2 


1859 

Foreigners 62T 

United States 1232 


Diseases or the Patieitts. 

The following table shows the number of cases of each 
disease which have occurred from the establishment of 
the hospital to the present time: 


Abscess 

Ague 

Amenorrhza 


111 

37 

13 


Anasarca 

Anchylosis 

Aneurism 


38 

6 

13 
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Anus imperforate 

Apoplexia 

Asthma 

Bums and Scalds 

Cancer 

Caries 

Cataract 

Catarrhus 

Cephalalgia 

Cholera 

Cholic 

Chorea St. Viti 
Constipation 


2 Hydrothorax 
8 Hydrophobia 
72 Hypochondriasis 
146 Hysterics 
72 Jaundice 
140 Insanity 

79 Delirium Tremens or 
184 insanity caused by 
37 intemperance 
14 Inflammations 
55 Leprosy 

8 Measles 

9 Nephritis 


Casks ot IxSAjrnr. 

a f Tie » 

§ f il •§ 

* l ll * 


Males, 2418 
Females 1069 


3487 1254 


526 1971 


Contusions & wounds 1692 Obstructed viscera 
Convulsions 601 menses 


Cramp 

Croup 

Cynanche Tonakris 
Deafness 
Debility 
Diabetes 
Diarrhza 
Diseased Bladder 
Glands 
Rectum 
Spine 
Spleen 
Testicles 
Uterus 
Joints 
Heart 
Ears 
Eyes 

Gutta Serena 
dislocations 
Dropsy 
Dysentery 
Dyspepsia 
Dysury 
Epilepsy 
Eruptions 
Erysipelas 
Exostosis 
Febris 

Biliosa 

Intermittens 

Remittens 

Flava 

Fistula 
Fluor Albue 
Frosted 
Fractures 
Gangrene 
Gunshot wounds 
Hair lip 
Hemorrhage 


do menses 

12 Ophthalmia 

2 Palsy 

24 of bladder 
16 Paraphymosis 
59 Paronychia 
4 Pectoral and pulmo-? 
293 nary affections > 
24 Pneumonia 
4 Peripneumony 

3 Pleurisy 

22 Phthsis Pulmonalis 
3 Poisoned 
32 Polypus 
10 Prolapsus Ani 
314 Uteri 

1 Pregnancy (cases of) 


10 It should be remarked, that a large proportion ot the 
deaths have been from old age, or diseases haying no 

" necessary connexion with insanity. A large proportion 
210 of the elopements occurred before the waU was erected* 
205 

4 Tex Ltixmx Dxfja*kxxt< 

3 A part of the third story is appropriated to this tie# 
21 Ordinarily there are m R SO per sum. During the last 

year 28 — children were been in the house* None but 
married women, of respectable character, are admitted 
87 here) other classes being referred to the alms-house. — - 

4 This ward is an extremely neat and beautiful set of rooms, 
222 w fch * fine exposure; and is a situation much sought a£ 
314 ter by women of that description when in difficult cir* 

11 cumstances. It owes its origin to a donation from the 
10 First Troop of Philadelphia City Cavalry. The history 

7 of this donation is highly curious, and honorable to the 

12 donors. After the termination of the war of the revo^ 
529 lution, in which this body acted, as is well known, as a 


9 Infants bom in hospital 477 life-guard to Washington, and after many delays, they 


Hemoptysis & Hemoptoe 71 
Hemorrhoids 52 1 

Hepatitis 66 5 

Hernia 102 wives of do 7 Ridley creek. In 1825, since the death of Mr. Leiper, 

Hu moral is 8 children of do 4 his son Geo. G. Leiper, Esq. revived the idea proposed 

Hydrocele 43 — _ by his father — and on Saturday the 16th inst. the cor- 

Varicose veins 17 25070 ner stone of the canal was laid, by Wm. Strickland, Esq. 

Venereal disease 2978 with an appropriate address from Professor Patterson, Of 

Casks of Iksaxitf. ‘ his <%• A concourse of citizens, as vre gather 

situ. ai . i . • . , from the Upland Union, attended the ceremony, among 

‘v OVe * en , t,oned P e ; Whom was Mis. Ehzabeth C.Leiper, the aged-widow I 
by < mternpemK:'e. llCh ^ "* dan « nateJ “ °* used thegentleman who had propped the canal.-K & Gar. 

rf b ‘“ ne Patient ® in thC h0USC “ gene ' Printed every Satorday montfng by William F. dJ- 
* des, No. 59. Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and alt 

Coses of Insanity , from February 11, 1752, to JJpril the Editor’s residence. No. 51 Filbert street, subscript 
26, 1828. tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars pet*' 

The following table, the result of a very careful ex- annum — payable in six month* after the commencement 
animation of the Hospital records, exhibits the number of publication— and annually ^ thereafter, by subscriber* 
of insane patients of each sc*, together with the proper- resident in or near the city — or where there is an -agents 
tion cured, relieved, &c. Other Subscriber! pay in advance. 


238 Rheumatism 
48 Nervous affections 
102 Scrophula 
558 Scurvy 

440 Stone in the bladder 
56 Strictures 
12 Sprains 
109 Spasms 
143 Strangury 
24 Syncope 

5 Small pox 
1821 Surfeit 

26 Sore throat 
781 Splenitis 
233 Tetanus 

10 Tinea Capitis 
138 Tumors 

6 Ulcers 

161 Urine, suppression of 
991 Incontinence of 
32 Vertigo 
56j White swellings 
6 Worms 

11 Wounded soldiers and 


52 Wounded Hessians 


1962 received a sum of money as the amount of their 
23 from the government for military services; this they nraC 
89 resolved to appropriate to the establishment of a founds 
212 ling hospital. After some time, it was proposed to dc- 
61 posit it in the charge of the managers of the PennsyL 
79 vania Hospital for the same use. This body were, how-- 
64 ever, disinclined to such a foundation, in consequence 

2 of the distressing accounts which were then transmitted 
8 from Europe, of the mortality which took place in such 

4 institutions there. A law had been obtained authorising 
38 the managers to institute a “Lying-in and Foundling 

5 Hospital,” but after several conferences between them 
8 and the representatives of the First Troop, it was finally 
4 concluded to omit the foundling establishment, and the 

14 lying-in rooms were opened as at present. 

18 Physicians — Thomas C. James, and John Moore. 

304 C To be Concluded J 

2402 

8 THE LEIPER CANAL. 

3 The late Thomas Leiper, Esq. of this city, content 

36 plated, in 1790, a canal along his estate in Delaware 

37 county, in order to complete an easy communicatiOtr 
1 between his quarries on Cram creek, and the Dels* 

? ware. His views were not perfectly comprehended by 
38 the legislature at that time, and he found himself foiled 
26 in his attempt In 1807 he caused a rail rood— the first* 


66 Sick continental soldiers 104 in this country— to be constructed from his quarries W7 


102 wivet 
► 8 child 

43 
17 
2978 

Cases of Ixsakitt. 


wives of do 
children of do 
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PENNSYLVANIA HOSPITAL — Concluded. 
Lying-in Department. 


A Statement of all the Cases admitted into the Lying-in 
Department of the Pennsylvania Hospital, from its es- 
tablishment in 1803, to April 26th, 1828. 



Women 6 Children 3. 

OF the above women 5 had twins — 4 were disclrarged 
with their children in health, but in the other instance 
both the children died. — C. M. was delivered on the 10th 
of April 1819 of 3 children, 2 of whom were still bom 
and the other died shortly afterwards — the same woman 
was again admitted in the early part of the year 1821 
and was delivered of one child, which was discharged 
in health. — It is impossible to ascertain the exact num- 
ber of still-born children, as these cases have not been 
recorded (except occassionally, ) I have only found no- 
tices of 11. W. G. M. 

Oct Patients. 

We have said on page 91 that out patients were sup. 
plied with medicines and attended by the Hospital phy- 
sicians gratuitously. This continued to be the case un- 
til May 1817, when the practice was discontinued in con- 
sequence of the establishment of the northern and 
aouthern dispensaries. The following table shows the 
number of patients attended from 1798 to that period 
The accounts kept of them previously are irregular 
VOL. II. 14 


Out-patients attended and supplied with medicine from the 
Dispensary of the Pennsylvania Hospital, whose cases 
were not proper to be admitted into the said Hospital on 
account of infectious diseases and for other reasons, from 
April 4, 1797 to 




Cured. 

Died. 

1798 

220 

167 

19 

1799 

302 

224 

17 

1800 

256 

185 

9 

1801 

188 

120 

3 

1802 

162 

158 

1 

1803 

41 

28 

1 

1804 

315 

266 

9 

1805 

234 

180 

4 

1806 

753 

636 

24 

1807 

800 

697 

21 

1808 

830 

690 

J9 

1809 

1233 

1031 

37 

1810 

1216 

1088 

66 

1811 

1616 

1255 

81 

1812 

1366 

1013 

44 

1813 

1064 

849 

61 

1814 

1232 

998 

114 

1815 

1132 

891 

138 ' 

1816 

1194 

895 

116 

1817 

1909 

1669 

63 


16,063 

13,040 

847 

residue were convalescent — t 

doped, removed of 


continued under care at its close. 

Treatment op Patients. 

The improvements in the condition of the deranged 
arc among the most interesting circumstances.* 

The greater part of the patients sleep in separate 
cells — many of the men, however, pass the night irt 
large room’s, in company with each other, and with at- 
tendants. At an early hour, they are taken to a com- 
mon breakfast, and they then repair, if the w eather be 
suitable, to their court -yard* if otherwise, to the day* 
room, where they continue, with the exception of meats, 
till sun set, when they are reconducted to their sleep- 
ing rooms. The sexes, throughout the whole day, are 
kept separate. We here speak only of the ordinary 
patients. Some are permitted the liberty of the whole 
portion of the house, devoted to patients of this class — 
and of a separate yard, denominated the convalescent 
yard— a small number of others, being selected from 
among those who arc supposed the most to regard and 
I be benefited by such an indulgence, have a separate 
table, at which the female superintendant of this depart- 
ment prseides. This is foupd to be both highly grati- 
fyingto their feelings, and beneficial in reducing their 
minds to a more tranquil state. 

Much pains have been takfen at different times, t6 
obtain suitable and sufficient employment for the pa* 
tients of this description — but the sitoatiofi of the hos- 
pital prevents this being done to the same extent that it 
might if the establishment were in the country. Con- 
veniences in this respect are among the most important 
advantages of a country situation. Some of the men 
are employed, however, about the business of the house, 
thus all the ordinary carpenters work which is no ineon- 
| siderable amount, was, till lately performed by a patient. 

I It is in thefts male department, however, that this design is 
1 most completely fulfilled, nearly all who are capable of 
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it being employed, daring a portion of the day, at 

needle-work. . , . 

The use of metallic chains is forbidden — the substi- 
tute for them, employed when necessary, being compo- 
sed of links of strong bend-leather, with Sellers and 
Pennock’s patent hose rivets, an extremely well con- 
trived apparatus— the large strait-jacket is almost uni- 
versally replaced by several ingenious substitutes— and 
visiters are excluded, except those of a suitable class, 
and these accompanied by proper conductors. 

Personal confinement, in the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
when necessary, is generally by means of straps, buck- 
ling over the arms, of sleeves inclosing the whole hand, 
and loosely fastened at the end to a waistband, so as in 
both instances to admit of as great freedom of motion 
as possible; and of the improved leather chains, men- 
tioned above. The comfort of the individual confined 
js greatly increased by these simple contrivances, espe- 
cially by the last, which prevents the distressing sound 
of iron chains. The only punishment, as such, is sub- 
jection to a shower-bath. The number who require 
confinement by chains, or on whom clothes cannot be 
kept, is extremely small indeed; frequently only one or 
two being in the former, and none in the latter predica- 
ment. 

A carriage and pair of horses are kept for the use of 
the patients; money for their purchase and support hav- 
ing been bequeathed by Dr. Samuel Cooper, formerly 
a resident physician in the Hospital. Another horse is 
kept for the marketing and other necessary uses of the 
establishment; and twelve cows for a supply of milk to 
the patients: these derive the principal part of their 
support from the adjacent lots, the property of the in- 
stitution. , 

The provisions furnished to the inmates of the Hospi- 
tal are of the best quality; the common diet is plain but 
nutritious, and in necessary cases, delicacies and wines 
are freely administered, on their prescription by the 
physicians. It being a recognized maxim that, while 
nothing may be administered merely to pamper the ap- 
petite, nothing shall be spared which can contribute to 
the recovery of health. 

Every patient on the first and the upper floor has a 
drawer, in a bureau, for his clothes, the use of a rug by 
the bed side, and a comfortable bed and bedding. Cur- 
tains are not employed, from a fear of their impeding 
the circulation ot air and harbouring dirt and insects. — 
The custom of the country being also against it, it is a 
luxury which few or none of the patients have ever pre- 
viously possessed in the course of their lives. 1 he 
floors of these rooms, as of the whole house, are cover- 
ed with white sand; and when this is done, as is often 
the case, in ornamental figures, it produces a peculiarly 
neat effect. Machine beds, with improvements, have 
been, for many years, in constant employment for all 
the patients with fractures of lower extremities, some- 
times to the number of five or six at a time. There are 
also other conveniences for the patients, on which we 
shall not enlarge. 

An amputation of a limb is not to be performed, un- 
less the patient consents to it; nor then, unless the phy 
ticians agree to it, after a consultation on the case. 

The wck, especially the stranger, finds it his interest 
to prefer the hospital to any tavern, or boarding-house, 
for many reasons : 

First, because the physicians are of the most eminent. 

Secondly, the nurses, are the most experienced. 

Thirdly, the apartments arc the most convenient. 

Fourthly, the price of board is lower than any indi- 
vidual can take; and 

Lastly, the patient has the satisfaction to know , if there 
is any profit it is given to the poor. 

KEcxirrs. 

Although this institution has received considerable aid 
towards the erection of its buildings, from the legisla- 
ture of the state of Pennsylvania, its principal depc d- 


ence for support has ever been upon the generous be- 
nevolence of private citizens. 

The only fixed revenue of the institution is the inter- 
est of the capital stock loaned to various individuals on 
bonds and mortgages, and invested in ground rents. 
This amounts to about ten thousand dollars per annum. 
The following statement derived from the published ac- 
counts for 1827, will exhibit the different sources of 
its receipts, although from various circumstances these 
must diner every year: 

Balance on hand 1826, - 222, r7 

Board of pay patients, - 21,328,62 

Clothing, - - - 1750,46 

Funeral expenses, - - 158,05 

Articles destroyed, . - - 66,88 

Servants wages repaid, - 222,00 

Sundries .... J9fi5_ ^ ^ 

Articles sold and live stock, 655,45 


469,75' 


Medical fund students tickets and)^ 00 
certificates, 5 ’ 

Life right to library and fines, 27,75 

West’s painting visitors 822, pamphlets 31,96, 853,96 

From the gate 474,75, manager’s fines 10 484,75 

Donations $15, Contributions 240, 255,00 

A Legacy, 

Rent and ground rents, - - - 1,219,70 

Interest, 

Dividends on stock, - In o 

Sale of real estate, - - oS'nf 

A sum to be returned if called for ®t>5,06 

Principal of bonds paid in, - - * 2000,00 

$43,509,09 


By some it may be supposed that the Pennsylvania 
Hospital is sufficiently wealthy; but these should reflect 
that the buildings would yet accommodate many poor 
patients and that this is their primary destination— add 
to this that the managers of the institution have long had 
in view’, the necessity of providing funds for the erec- 
tion of a separate asylum tor the insane. 

While this important object remains unaccomplished, 
it is hoped that the wealthy and charitable will not, in 
the disposition of their estates, pass by the Pennsylva- 
nia Hospital; or, considering it as already independent, 
leave it but a testimonial of their respect. The want of 
an asylum for the insane, founded upon a liberal scale, 
with the advantage of the increased light which modern 
science has shed on the history of the human intellect, 
is more urgent than any one who has not deeply inveatj- 
gated the subject, can imagine. And those who Mali 
lay its foundation under the benign auspices of the chan- 
ter of this noble charity, will rank deservedly high, not 
merely among the contributors to the Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital, but on the roll of distinguished benefactors to their 
countrymen and species. . . 

It is necessary that legacies should be given in the 
corporate name, viz. to "The Contributors to the Penn- 
sylvania Hospital.” . . 

Contributions and donations are received by Samuel 
N. Lewis, Treasurer, No. 135 south Front street. 

EXPEITDITUMS. 

The total expenditure of the establishment, including 
however, a considerable outlay on behalf of patient* 
(for clothing, &c.) which is repaid by their friends, 
amounts to about twenty-seven thousand dollars per an- 
num . 

The following sums were paid out last year per the 
published accounts: 

Medical department, medicines, &c. omi’jji 

H ouschold expenses— provisions, »U1 1,01 

Bedding, clothing, furniture, fuel, &c. 

For live stock, &c. - oonn’ie 

Repairs and improvements, &c. - - 
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Medical library, books binding, stationary, &c. 789,42 


Salaries and wages, .... 5532,83 

Incidentals, - - - - 559,75 

27,235,99 

Sums placed at interest - - 13,50 %00 

Balance in band, ... 2773,22 


— $43509,19 

Steward & Matron of Hospital, Isaac and Ann Bonsai. 
Matron of the Insane Department , Alice Harlan. 

N. B. The managers meet statedly on the last Mon- 
day of each month instead of the first as stated on p. 92. 

Surgical School. 

As a Surgical School, the Hospital is probably the 
best in the United States. The surgical ward, (a room 
constantly open for the reception of recent accidents) 
together with the operating rooms, have been the thea- 
tre of many valuable improvements in surgery. A con- 
stant series of aacidents and cases for operation, are, with 
few intervals, introduced. 

In 1766 a course of clinical lectures was commenced, 
by permission of the Managers, at the suggestion of Dr. 

K who delivered the “first formal clinical lecture 
United States,” which is inserted on the minutes 
of the Managers. With this lecture (which we copy 
from the 4th volume of the North American Medical and 
Surgical Journal, p. 265) we close the account of the 
Hospital. 

** Doctor Thomas Bonn’s Introductory Lecture to a 
Course of Clinical Observations in the Pennsylvania 
Hospital, delivered there the 3d of December, 1766.” 
When I consider the unskilful hands the practice of 
Physic and Surgery has of necessity been committed to, 
in many parts of America, it gives me pleasure to behold 
•o many worthy young men, training up in those pro- 
fessions, which, from the nature of their objects, are the 
most interesting to the community; and yet a greater 
pleasure in foreseeing, that the unparalleled public spi- 
rit of the good people of this province, will shortly make 
Philadelphia the Athens of America, and render the 
sons of Pennsylvania reputable amongst the most cele- 
brated Europeans, in all the liberal Arts and sciences 
This I am at present certain of, that, the institutions of 
literature and charity already founded, and the School 
of Physic iately opened in this city, afford sufficient foun- 
dation for the students of Physic to acquire all the know- 
ledge necessary for the practising every branch of their 
profession, reputably and judiciously. 

The great expense in going from America to England, 
wad thence from countiy to country, and college to col- 
lege, in quest of medical qualifications, is often a bar to 
die cultivation of the brightest geniuses amongst us, 
who might otherwise be morning stars in their profes- 
sions, and most useful members of society. Besides, 
every climate produces diseases peculiar to itself, which 
require experience to understand and cure; and even 
the diseases of the several seasons in the same country, 
ore found to differ so much some years, from what they 
were in others, that Sydenham, the most sagacious phy- 
dcitn that ever lived, acknowledges that he was often 
dHRculted, and much mistaken in the treatment of epi- 
demics for some time after their appearance. 

No country, then, can be so proper for the instruction 
of youth in the knowledge of Physic, as that in which it 
is to be practised, where the precepts of never failing 
experience are handed down from father to son, from 
tutor to pupil. 

That this is not a speculative opinion, but real matter 
of fact, maybe proven from the savages of America, 
who without the assistance of literature, have been found 
possessed of skill in the cure of diseases incident to their 
climate, superior to the regular bred and most learned 
physicians, and that from their discoveries, the present 
practice of Physic has been enriched with some of the 
most valuable medicines now in use. 

Therefore, from principles of patriotism and huma- 


nity, the Physic-school here should meet all the protec- 
tion and encouragement the friends of their country, and 
well wishers of mankind, can possibly give it. Though 
it is yet in its infancy, from a judicious treatment of ita 
guardians, it is already become a forward child, and has 
promising appearance of soon arriving to a vigorous and 
healthy maturity. The professors in it at present are 
few, but their departments include the most essential 
parts of education: another,* whose distinguished abili- 
ties will do honour to his country and the institution, is 
expected to join them in spring; and I think he has lit- 
tle faith, who can doubt that so good an undertaking 
will ever fail cf additional strength, and providential 
blessing. And I am certain nothing would give me so 
much pleasure, as to have it in my power to contribute 
the least mite towards its perfect establishment. 

The Professor of Anatomy and Physiology,! is well 
qualified for the task; his dissections are accurate add 
elegant, and his lectures learned, judicious, and clear. 

The Professor of the Theory and Practice of Physic;} 
has had the best opportunities of improvements, joined 
to genius and application, and cannot fail of giving ne- 
cessary and instructive lessons to the pupils. 

The field this gentleman undertakes is very extensive, 
and has many difficulties which may mislead the foot- 
steps of an uncautioned traveller; therefore, lectures, 
in which the different parts of the Theory and Practiec 
of Physic are judiciously classed, and systematically ex- 
plained, will prevent many perplexities the student 
would otherwise be embarrassed with; will unfold the 
doors of knowledge, and be of great use in directing 
and abridging his future studies; yet there is something 
further wanting; he must join examples with study, be- 
fore he can be sufficiently qualified to prescribe for the 
sick; for, language and books alone can never give h*»m 
adequate ideas of diseases, and the best method of treat- 
ing them. For which reasons, infirmaries are justly re- 
puted the grand theatres of medical knowledge. 

There, the clinical professor comes in to the aid of 
speculation, and demonstrates the truth of theory, by 
facts: he meets his pupils at stated times in the hospital, 
and when a case presents, adapted to his purpose, ho 
a^ks all those questions which lead to a certain know- 
ledge of the disease, and parts affected; this he does In 
the most exact and particular manner, to convince the 
students how many, and what minute circumstances art 
often necessary to form a judgment of the curative indi- 
cations, on which the safety and life of the patient de- 
pend; from all which circumstances and the present 
symptoms, he pronounces what the disease is, whether 
it is curable or incurable, in what manner it ought to 
be treated, and gives his reasons from authority or ex- 
perience, for all he says on the occasion; and if the dis- 
ease baffles the power of art and the patient falls a sacri- 
fice to it, he then brings his knowledge to the test, and 
fixes honour or discredit on his reputation by exposing 
all the morbid parts to view, and demonstrates by what 
means it produces death; and if perchance he finds 
something unexpected, which betrays an error in judg? 
ment, he, like a great and good man, immediMely ac- 
knowledges the mistake, and for the benefit of survi- 
vors points out other methods by which it might have 
been happily treated. The latter part of this field of 
tuition is the surest method of obtaining just ideas of dis- 
eases. The great Boerhaave was so attentive to it, that 
he was not only present at the opening of human bo- 
dies, but frequently attended the slaughter houses in 
Leyden, to examine the carcases of beasts; and being 
asked by a learned friend, by what means he acquired 
such uncommon certainty in the diagnostics and prog- 
nostics, of diseases, answered, by examining dead bodies, 
studying Sydenham's observations, and Bonetua' * Sepul- 
chre turn Anatomicum.’both which he had read ten times, 
and each time with greater pleasure and improvement. 

But to give you more familiar instances of the utility 

* Dr. Kuhn. f Dr. Shippen. t Dr, Morgan, 
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of this practice, let me remind several of you, who were selves, by their essays on epidemics, in which they not 
present last fall at the opening 1 of two bodies, one of only accurately describe the diseases of their respective 
which died of asthmatic complaints, the other of a fren z y countries, but show the depraved constitution of the 
succeeded by a palsy, and ask you whether any thing air, which produces each of them? Our own experience 
short of ocular demonstration, could have given you just also affords much encouragement: when I first came into 
Ideas of the causes of the patients' death; in one we saw this city, the Dock was the common sewer of filth, and 
.a dropsy in the left side of the thorax, and a curious po- was such a nuisance to the inhabitants about it, that they 
lypus, with its growing fimbriae of fourteen inches in were obliged to use more pounds of barks, than they 
length, (now in the hospital,) extending from the ventri- have ounces since it has been raised and levelled. Ano- 
mie of the heart, far beyond the bifurcation of the pul- ther striking instance of the advantage of cleanliness for 
monary artery; in the other we found the brain partly the preservation of health, affords me an opportunity of 
suppurated, and the ventricle on the opposite side to paying a tribute, justly due, to the wisdom of the legis- 
|h*t affected with paralysis, distended by a large quan- lature of this province, in framing the salutary laws for 
tity of limpid serum; and you must remember, that the paving and regulating the streets of this city, and to tbs 
state of all the morbid part* was predicted, before they indefatigable industry and skill of the commissioners m 
were exposed to view; which may have a further ad- executing them, whereby they have contributed so much 
vantage, by arousing in you an industrious pursuit after to the healthiness of the inhabitants, that I am confident 
the most hidden causes of all the affections of the human the whole expense will be repaired in ten yean» by the 
body; and convince you wbat injury they do the living, lessening of the physic bills alone. 

Wbo oppose S decent, painless, and well timed examina- A farm within a few miles of the city was remarkably 
tion of the dead. healthy for fifty years, whilst the tide overflowed the 

Thus all the professors in the best European colleges, low lands, near the dwelling house; but after they 
go hand in hand, and co-operate with each other by re* were banked in by ditches so ill contrived that they did 
gular chains of reasoning, and occasional demonstrations, not often discharge the water that fell into them for a 
to the satisfaction and improvement of the students. considerable time, and until it became putrid, and there- 
Qut njore is required of us, in this late settled world, by rendered the place as remarkably sickly as it had 
where new diseases often occur, and others common to been before healthy. I was told by a gentleman of ve- 
putny parts of Europe visit us too frequently, which it racity, that he saw the corpses of nine tenants, that had 
behoves the guardians of health to be very watchful of, been carried from it in a few years, 
that they may know them well, and by a hearty union, The yellow fever, which I take to be exactly the sam# 
and brqjtherly communication of observations, investigate distemper as the plague of Athens, described by Thu* 
their causes and check their progress. The task is ar- cydides, has been five different times in this city since my 
duous, but it is a debt we owe to our friends and our residence in it; the causes of three of them I was luck- 
country. The atmosphere which surrounds us is fine, ily able to trace, and am certain they were the same 
and the air we breathe, free, pure, and naturally heal- which produced a gaol fever in other places, and am of 
thy, and I am fully persuaded we shall find, on strict opinion the difference betwixt the appearance of th^e 
inquiry, when it becomes otherwise. It is mostly from fevers, arises from the climate, and the different state 
Contagion imported, or neglected sources of putrefaction the bodies are in when they imbibe the contagion; if so, 
amongst ourselves, and, therefore, whenever we are the same methods which are taken to prevent a gaol fe- 
eble to demonstrate the causes, they may be removed, ver, will equally prevent a yellow fever. It was in the 
end the effects prevented. year forty-one I first saw that horrid disease, which was 

Our fathers, after securing to us the full enjoyment of then imported by a number of convicts from the Dublin 
the inestimable blessings of religious and civil liberty, gaol. The second time it prevailed, it was indigenous, 
have settled us in a country that affords all the real pom- from evident causes, and was principally connned to 
forts of life, and gives us the prospect of becoming one one square of the city. The third time, it was general* 
/day a great and nappy people; and I know only one ob- ed on board of crowded ships in the port, which brought 
jection to a prudent man’s giving North America the in their passengers, in health, but they soon after be* 
preference to any other part of the British dominions, came very sickly. I here saw the appearance of conta- 
for the place of bis residence, which is, that the climate gion, like a dim spark, which gradually increased to a 
|s sometimes productive of severe epidemic diseases in blaze, and soon after bunt into a terrible flame, carrying 
summer and tall. The country is otherwise free from devastation with it, and after continuing two months, 
those tedious and dangerous fevers which frequently in- was extinguished by the profuse sweats of tertian feven, 
fest most parts of Europe. The last wet summer, and but this is not the ordinary course of the contagion, it 
the short space of hot dry weather in autumn, caused so is usually checked by the cool evenings in September, 
many intermittents, from the southern suburbs of the and dies on the appearance of an October frost 
city, all the way to Georgia, that I may venture to assert I lately visited an Irish passenger vessel, which brought 
two-thirds of the inhabitants were notable to do the least the people perfectly healthy yntil they came to our ri- 
businets for many weeks, and some families, and even ver, I found five of them ill, and others unwell, and saw 
townships were so distressed, that they had not well that the fbmes of infection was spreading among them; 
persons sufficient to attend the sick, during which lime I therefore ordered the ship to lav quarantine, to be 
this city was unusually healthy. How respectable, then, well purified with the steams of sulphur, and with vine- 
would l>e the characters of those men, who should wipe gar; directed the bedding and clothing of the people 
this stain out of the American escutcheon, and rescue to be well washed and dried before any person should 
their country from such frequent calamities. be permitted to land out of her; after which I advised 

Sufficient encouragement to make the aftempt, is separating the sick from the healthy. This was done by 
found both in history, the books of phy^.c, and our own putting twelve in different rooms in one house, and foua* 
experience. Several instances are recorded of places teen in another, out of the city; the conveniences of 
that were so sickly, as to be uninhabited, until princes the two houses were much the same; in one of them lit- 
have ordered their physicians to search into the causes tie care was taken of the sick, who were laid upon the 
of their unhealthiness; and having discovered and re- same foul beds, they (contrary to orders) brought to 
moved them, made thereby valuable additions to their shore with them: the consequence was, that all the fa- 
kingdoms. Was not our ancient and great master, Hip- mily catched the distemper, and the landlord died. In 
pocrates, so knowing in the cause of pestilential conta- the other, my orders were strictly observed; the rick 
gion, as to foresee a plague, and send his pupils into the had eleau clothes and clean bedding, were well attend- 
pities to take care of the sick? And have not Hx, and St- ed, and soon recovered, without doing the least injury 
p* it ham, the English Hippocrates, done infinite service to to any person that visited them; which confirms obser- 
ve healing art, and gained immortal honours to them* rations I bad mpde before, that the contagion qf malig* 
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nant fevers lies in the air, confined and corrupted, by 
neglect of rags, and other filth about the helpless sick, 
and not from their bodies. 

As these heads shall be thesubjects of a future lecture. 

I shall at present only mention to you further, a few of 
those methods which have preserved individuals from 
prevailing diseases. 

The inhabitants of Hispaniola have found the wearing 
flannel shirts to be a preservative against intermittent 
fevers in that sickly island; and as this disease is known 
to arise principally from inhaling a great quantity of the 
humidity of the air, I make no doubt it would also be of 
use in preventing them in our low, moist, level coun- 
tries. 

We know that the bark of sassafras contains many ex- 
cellent medicinal virtues; my worthy friend, Mr. Peter 
Franklin, told me, that he being in the fall of the year, 
in the river Nanticoke, In Maryland, and on seeing the 
people on shore much afflicted with intermittent fevers, 
advised the mariners of the ship to drink freely, by way 
of prevention, of that aromatic and antiseptic medicine, 
but could not prevail on more than half the company to 
do it, and that he and all the others who took it, enjoy- 
ed perfect health, whilst not a single person of the rest e-8 
caped a severe attack of the epidemic disease: I have 
known othgr similar instances, which it is needless to 
mention, since this remarkobly pertinent. 

But I have reason to expect that a more agreeable 
•nd equally certain preventative against our autumnal 
fevers, will be found in sulphurous chalybeate waters, 
which may he readily procured in most parts of America, 
especially where those diseases are most prevalent: a 
spring of this kind at Gloucester, within a few miles of 
this {dace, has been much used of late; has been so very 
serviceable to invalids, it has the appearance of being a 
valuable conveniency to the city. Persons under va- 
rious diseases took lodgings in the village last season, 
for the advantage of drinking the waters at the fountain 
bead, and though the fell was more sickly than has been 
known in the memory of man, not any one of the inhabi- 
tants near the Spaw, who drank it freely, had a touch 
of the prevailing disease; whilst the major part of those 
that did not, had more the appearance of ghosts than 
living creatures. There were two houses the habita- 
tions of father and son, within twenty feet of each other; 
the family of the father bad suffered greatly from inter- 
mittent fevers the preceding fall, and some of these con- 
tinued invalids till the middle of summer, when they 
were prevailed on to take the waters, after which they 
daily recovered health, bloom, and vigour, and passed 
the sickly season without a complaint, whilst scarcely a 
person in that of the son, who did not take them, escap- 
ed a severe illness. It ia well known from experience, 
that mineral waters are not only the most palatable, but 
the most salutary parts of the materia medica; and that 
the effect of those which are pure and properly impreg- 
nated with chalybeate principles, strengthen digestion, 
brace and counteract a summer’s sun, dilute a thick pu- 
trid bile, (the instrument of mischief in all hot climates,) 
and immediately wash away putrefaction through the 
emunctories of the bowels, skin, or kidneys, and there- 
fore appear to be natural preventatives against the effect 
of a hot, moist, and putrid atmosphere. Whether these 
waters will answer my sanguine expectations or not, 
must be left to the decision of jtime, if they should be 
found wanting, that ought not discourage our further 
pursuit; for since Providence has furnished every coun- 
try with defences for the human body, against the inde? 
rnencies of beat and cold, why should we question whe- 
ther Infinite Wisdom and Goodness has made equal pro- 
vision against all other natural injuries of our constitu- 
tion? Experience and reason encourage us to believe 
It has, and that the means might be discovered by dili- 
gent investigation, were our researches equal to the task. 
The above instances are therefore related to convince 
you, that the prevention of some of the epidemic dis- 
eases of Amenc» is not only a buyable and rational pur* 


suit, but It more within the limits of human precaution 
than has generally been imagined, and to excite your 
particular attention to the improvement of this humane 
an^ interesting part of your profession, in which, and all 
other useful undertakings, l most sincerely wish you 
success. 

1 am now to inform, you, gentlemen, that the mana- 
gers and physicians of the Pennsylvania Hospital, on 
seeing the great number of you attending the school of 
Physic in this city, are of opinion, tltia excellent institu- 
tion likewise affords a favourable opportunity of further 
improvement to you in the practical part of your profes- ' 
sion; and being desirous it should answer all the good 
purposes intended by the generous contributors to it, 
have allotted to me the task of giving a course of clini- 
cal and meteorological observations in it, which I cheer- 
fully undertake, (though the season of my life points 
out relaxation and retirement, rather than new incum- 
brances) in hopes that remarks, on the many curious 
cases that must daily occur, amongst an hundred and 
thirty sick persons, collected together at one time, may 
be very instructive to you. I therefore purpose to meet 
you at stated times here, and give you the best informa- 
tion in my power of the nature and treatment of chro- 
nical diseases, and of the proper management of ulcers, 
wounds, and fractures. I shall show you all the opera- 
tions of surgery, and endeavour, from the experience of 
thirty years, to introduce to you a familiar acquaintance 
with the acute diseases of your own country; in order to 
which, I shall put up a complete meteorological appa- 
ratus, and endeavour to inform you of all the known pro- 
perties of the atmosphere which surrounds us, and the 
effects its frequent variations produce on animal bodies; 
and confirm the doctrine by an exact register of the 
weather, and of the prevailing diseases, both here and 
in the neighbouring provinces; to which I shall add all 
the interesting observations which may occur in private 
practice, and sincerely wish it may be in my po^sr to 
do them to your satisfaction. 

I have likewise the pleasnre to inform you, that Dr, 
Smith has promised to go through a course of experi- 
mental philosophy in the college, for your instruction 
in Pneumatics, Hydraulics, and Mechanics, which will 
be of the greatest advantage to a ready comprehension 
of the meteorological lectures; and other parts of your 
Medical studies, and lay you under the highest obliga- 
tions to that learned professor. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Number of women treated in Women’s Me- 
dical Wards - 738 

Deaths 99 

Percentage 13.4 

Number of men treated in Men’s Medical 

'Wards - 1082 

Deaths 133 

Percentage - 12.8 

Number treat, d in Men and Women’s Sur- 
gical and Women’s Ven. Wards 768 
Deaths ----- 32 

Percentage - 4.14 

Number {reatcd in Men’s Venereal and Eye 

Wards, Cells, and Obstet. Wards 671 

Deaths 40 

Percentage - 5.96 

Medical patients treated - . - 1820 

Deaths 237 

Percentage 13 

Surgical patients, &c. treated - - 1439 

Deaths 72 

Percentage - - - - 5 

Total treated - - 3259 

Deaths - - 309 

Percentage - 9.4 

E. It. CHEW, Senior Student. 

N. A. Med, id Surg. Jour. 

PREMIUMS. 

Coffered for competition at the exhibition to be held at the 
Hall of the Franklin Institute, in Philadelphia, on the 
7th of October and three successive days. 

1. Iron Castings. — To the maker, in Pennsylvania, of 
the best specimen of iron castings, fit for small machin- 
ery, to be cast smooth, and free from sand; fifty pounds 
to be exhibited — A silver medal . 

Before awarding the premium, the castings must be 
proved, to the satisfaction of the committee of premiums 
and exhibitions. 

2. Tinned Cast Iron. — For the best specimen of tin- 
ned cast iron hollow ware,*for culinary purposes,* not less 
than one dozen pieces to be exhibited — A silver medal. 

3. Iron Hollow Ware, coated with Porcelain.— For the 
best specimen of iron hollow ware, coated with porce- 
lain, similar to that imported from Germany; not less 
than one dozen pieces to be exhibited. — A silver me- 
dal. 

4. Annealed Cast Iron. — For the best specimen of 
annealed cast iron; not less than one dozen pieces, for 
various purposes, to be exhibited. — A silver medal. 

5. Smelting Iron Ore with Anthracite. — To the first 
person who, previous to the first day of January, 1830, 
•hall have manufactured, in the United States, iron from 
the ore, using not less than one half anthracite coal; the 
quantity to be not less than twenty tons— A gold medal. 

6. Sheet Iron.— For the best specimen of rolled sheet 
iron, equal to that imported from Russia; not leas than 
twelve sheets to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

7. Cast Steel. — For the best specimen of cast steel, 
manufactured in the United States; not less than fifty 
pounds to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

8. Tiles. — To the manufacturer of the best files made 
in the U. States; twelve dozen, assorted sizes, to be exhi 
bited. A silver medal. 

9. Stock, or Standing Vice.— For the best stock, or 
standing vices, equalled to those called Tower Vices, 
and weighing thirty pounds, or upwards; three at least 
to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

10. Pig Brass. — For the best specimen of pig brass, 
the zinc used to be the produce of the United States; 
not less than fifty pounds to be exhibited. A silver me- 
dal. 

11. Crucibles. To 'the maker of the best crucibles, 
suitable for brass founders; the crucibles must be capa- 
ble of resisting heat as well as the beat now in use; one 


dozen of them must be exhibited, together with the 
certificate of their baying been made and fully tested 
in the U. States. A silver medal. 

12. Steam Engine Furnace and Boiler To the in- 
ventor of the best constructed furnace and boiler, supe- 
rior to any now in use, for consuming anthracite in gene* 
rating steam; to be applied to steam engines. A silver 
medal. 

Certificates will be required, of the furnace having 
been some time in use, of the quantity of coal consum- 
ed, and of the effect produced. 

13. Fire Bricks. To the maker of the best fira 
bricks. A silver medal. 

This premium will not be awarded until the bricks 
have been tested, and found to be equal to the Stour- 
bridge. 

14. Currying Knives. To the maker of the best cur- 
rying knives, equal to the best now in use; twb dozen 
to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

Certificates will be required from manufacturers of 
leather, that the knives have been used, and found 
equal to the best now in use. 

15. Copper Bottoms. To the maker of the best cop- 
per bottoms, not fewer than three to be exhibited; the 
diameter not to be less than forty inches. A silver me- 
dal. 

16. Japanned Waiters, or Trays. For the best spe- 
cimen of japanned waiters, or trays, made and japanned 
in Pennsylvania; an assortment to be exhibited. A sil- 
ver medal. 

17. Surveyors’ Instruments. To the maker of the 
best surveyors* instruments. A silver medal. 

18. To the maker of the best portable mountain Ba- 
rometer. A silver medal. 

19. Lithographic Stone. For the best specimens of 
lithographic stone, found in the United States. A silver 
medal. 

As a guide to those unacquainted with the particular 
kind required, a specimen of the German stone may be 
seen at the hall of the Institute. 

20. Porcelain. For the best porcelain, made in the 
United States, gilt, painted, and plain; one hundred 
pieces must be exhibited. A silver medal. 

21. Imitation Russia Leather. For the best specimen 
of imitation Russia leather; one dozen skins to be exhi- 
bited. A silver medal. 

22. Woollen Goods. To the manufacturer of the 
best piece of Broad Cloth, made in the United States; 
not less than 40 yards to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

23. To the manufacturer of the best piece of ctssi- 
mere, made in the United States; not less than 40 yards 
to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

Regard will be had to the quality of the dye, as well 
as to the cloth, in premiums No. 22 and 23. 

24. To the manufacturer of the best piece of satinett, 
made in the United States; not less than 100 yards to be 
exhibited. A silver medal. 

25. To the maker of the best woollen blankets, made 
in the United States, two dozen pair to be exhibited. A 
silver medal. 

The blankets to be of the size known as 2, 2$, or 3 
points; regard will be had to weight, and no premium 
awarded, unless the quality be equal to that or the im- 
ported. 

26. To the maker of the best ingrain carpeting; not 
less than 100 yards to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

The quality of colours will be considered in awarding 
this premium. 

27. For the best specimen of stair carpeting, in imi- 
tation of Venetian; not less than 50 yards to be exhibit- 
ed. A silver medal. 

28. Cotton Goods. — For the best specimen of furni- 
ture chintz, made in the United States; not less than 300 
yards to be exhibited. A silver medal- 

29. To the manufacturer of the best specimen of ca- 
licoes, or prints, for ladies’ dresses made in the United 
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8tate«; not lest than 300 yards to be exhibited. A sil- 
ver medal. 

30. To the manufacturer of the best specimen of 
shirtings, not under No. 50, made in the United States; 
not less than 300 yards to be exhibited. A silver me- 
dal. 

31. To the manufacturer of the best specimen of di- 
mities, made in the United States, which must be equal 
to that imported; not less than 100 yards to be exhibit- 
ed. A silver medal. 

33. To the manufacturer in Pennsylvania, of the best 
loom cotton stockings, bleached; not lest than five do- 
sen pairs to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

33. Sewing Silk. To the maker in Pennsylvania, of 
the greatest quantity of sewing silk, of good quality; 
not lets than ten pounds; at least one pound to be exhi- 
bited. A silver medal. 

34. Cabinet Ware. — To the maker of the best cabi- 
net secretary and book case. A silver medal. 

35. To the maker of the best sofa. A silver medal. 

36. To the maker of the best and most complete ward- 
robe . A silver medal. 

37. To the maker of the best chairs; one dozen to be 
exhibited. A silver medal. 

38. Madder. To the person who shall cultivate the 
greatest quantity of madder, the produce of not less 
man a quarter of an acre; samples must be exhibited, 
with a certificate of the quantity produced. A silver 
medal. 

39. Green Paint. For a green paint, which will stand 
the action of the sun better than any now in use. A 
silver medal. 

40. Wall Colouring. For the best specimens of wall 
colouring; a variety of samples to be exhibited. A sil- 
ver medal. 

41 . Bleaching Salts. To the manufacturer of the best 
bleaching salts, (chloride of lime,) made in the state 
of Pennsylvania; not less than five thousand pounds to 
be made during- the year ending October 1, 1828; one 
hundred pounds to be exhibited. A silver medal. 

43. Prussiate of Potash. To the manufacturer of the 
best prussiate of potash, (ferro cyanate of potassa) made 
in the state of Pennsylvania; not less than 1000 pounds 
to be made during the year ending October 1, 1828; fif- 
ty pounds to be exhibited — a silver medal. 

43. Prussian Blue. To the manufrcturer of the best 
Prussian blue, (ferro cyanate of iron) made in the state 
of Pennsylvania; not lessth»n 1000 pounds to be made 
during the year ending October 1, 1828; 50 pounds to 
be exhibited. A silver medal. 

44. Hanging Astral Lamp. To the maker of the best 
banging astral lamp, made in rite United States, with 
not less than five burners; the extreme diameter to be 
not less than fifty inches. A silver medal. 

45. Machine Drawing. To the pupil of the high 
school, who shall execute and exhibit the best specimen 
of perspective drawing from machinery. A silver me- 
dal. 

Conditions and Regulations . 

All articles offered for a premium, must be sent to 
the place of deposit, before the opening of the exhibi- 
tion. 

No premium will be awarded a second time for the 
lame article; nor for one, the quality of which b infe- 
rior to such as have been formerly exhibited, the price 
being considered. 

# When articles are for sale, the maker’s name and re- 
sidence, together with the price of goods, must be affix- 
ed to them, or transmitted to William Hamilton, Actu- 
ary, at the Hall of the Institute. 

When a premium is offered for the best article of any 
description, it will not be awarded excepting the quality 
is such as to merit it. 

extraordinary merit, not contained in the 
following list, may receive honorary premiums on the 
award of the managers. 


The exhibition will commence on Tuesday, the 7tb 
of October, and continue open four days.* 


* All inquiries and communications respecting the 
exhibition, will receive prompt attention, if addressed to 
William Hamilton, Actuary, at the Hall of the Franklin 
Institute. 


GOVERNOR MIFFLIN’S MESSAGE, 1791 
Gentlemen of the Senate and 
Souse of Representatives. 

i ^*1® 7° u thus convened, in order to transact the 
legislative business of our country, I cannot, I think, 
more properly introduce to you the subjects of my ad* 
aress, th*n by adverting to the conduct of the late gen- 
eral assembly, as furnishing an honourable example for 
imitating a powerful incentive to diligence and patriot* 
ism. By the labour and wisdom of your predecessors, 
many of the constitutional principles of our government, 
have attained their practical use and effect. The wealth 
of the community hu been successfully applied to ite 
proper objects, the maintenance of public credit, and 
the advancement of public convenience. A system of 
jurisprudence, at once comprehensive and beneficent, 
has been established; and, the very moment that the 
sanguinary denunciations of the Penal Code have been 
expunged, its operation, in correcting and reforming, 
has been experimentally ensured. 6 

The consequences of this enlightened policy, unitin* 
with the temperate and industrious habits of our const?- 
tuents, and the natural advantages of the soil and cli- 
mate which we enjoy, present to your view a state of 

r culture, commerce and arts, that may fairly awaken 
pride, and must elevate the hopes, of every virtuous 
citizen. The contribution which Pennsylvania yields to 
the treasury of the Union, forms a competent evidence 
of the extent and emoluments of her trade. The rapid 
increase of her population, and the abundant supplies 
which she accumulates for foreign, as well as for domes- 
tic markets, will demonstrate the active and productive 
condition of her husbandly^ and innumerable proofr 
arise in her city, towns, and villages, to display a gene- 
ral diffusion of useful knowledge, and the cultivation of 
every art, which is necessary, or ornameptal, in society. 

To preserve and to improve the blessingaof the situa- 
tion which I have described, is the trust, gentlemen, 
confided to your care; and, as it is reasonable to presuma 
that the expectations of our constituents will be raised 
in proportion as this task has been facilitated, permit me 
to r*new, at the present period, the most faithftil assu- 
ranees, that your various exertions for the public good 
will receive all the aid, which it is in the power of the 
executive to bestow. 


Contemplating the many important points that enga- 
ged the attention of the preceding general assembly, 
you will perceive, gentlemen, that the consolidation of 
the revenues, and the exoneration from the premure of 
the debts of the commonwealth, deserve to be peculiarly 
distinguished, on account of the beneficial effects which 
they have already produced; for, the public resources* 
moulded into one aggregate fond, have been rescued 
from that confusion, which partial appropriations of 
specific branches, together with a tardy and precarious 
collection, had unavoidably occasioned; while the meant 
that were directed to be employed, for the satisfaction 
of the public creditors, have given celebrity to our net* 
government* and amply praoide, at the commencement 
of the ensuing year, for the extinguishment of all the 
pecuniary obligations of the state, exeept thorn resting 
on the principal of the fbnded and depreciation certifi- 
cates* It will add to your pleasure-oil this occasion, to 
observe, from the report of the sales of stock which the 
secretary is directed to present to- you, that great pre- 
caution was taken to prevent a depreciation of the debt 
of the United States, which might have happened from 
too suddenly overcharging ths market; andoureum 
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CMS, in this respect, will be obvious, from the high price 
that has been obtained. Considering, indeed, that the 
authority to dispose of stock, was intended merely as 
an auxiliary to our specie funds, and desiring, as far as 
possible, to avoid the diminution of a productive capital, 
I have thought it expedient to charge as many objects 
upon the money actually in the treasury, as was consist- 
ent with the regard which the law prescribes for pre- 
vious appropriations. Under these considerations, there- 
fore, you will find, that the quantity of deferred stock 
which has been sold, amounts to one hundred and seven- 
ty-nine thousand five hundred and thirty dollars; that 
the quantity of three per cent, stock which has been 
*sold, amounts to three hundred and four thousand five 
hundred dollars; that the proceeds of the sales of both 
amount to one hundred and sixteen thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-nine pounds seventeen shillings and two- 
pence; yid that this sum is to be applied to the payment 
of all the interest due, or which must become due, on 
the first day of January next, upon the funded and de- 
preciation debt; to the payment of the arrears ot inter- 
est on the new loan debt; and to the repayment of the 
loan of sixty thousand pounds, which was borrowed from 
the Bank of North America. To relieve the state from 
the accumulation of interest, to redeem the valuable 
property that was pledged as a collateral security to the 
banlf, and to employ the favourable opportunity pre- 
sented by the advanced price of stock, were the induce- 
ments for anticipating the period, which the terms of 
the contract allowed, for liquidating the last of these 
engagements. 

The improvement of our roads and inland navigation, 
will, I am persuaded, continue to be a favourite object 
with the legislature: I have, indeed, received such ac- 
counts from the Agents of Information (whose report 
will be laid before you) and through various other chan- 
nels, respecting the progress in executing the contracts 
which have been formed, as promise full compensation 
for the expense that has been incurred, and afford am- 
ple encouragement for future enterprises of a similar 
nature. In addition to the contracts that were mention- 
ed in a former address* I have concluded others for open- 
ing and improving a road leading from Harrisburg, thro* 
the Narrows, at the end of the Kittatiny mountain and 
Peter’s mountain, and thence the nearest and best course 
to tho place where it wHl intersect the road leading from 
Harrisburg to Sunbury, at or near Halifax; for opening 
and improving a road leading from Stockport, on the 
river Delaware, to Harmony, at the Great Bend of the 
river Susquehanna; for improving the navigation of the 
river Juniata from its mouth to Water street, and thence 
to Frankstown; and for opening and improving a road 
from Yorktown to Cooper’s-ferry. I shall take this op- 
portunity of transmitting the report of Agents of Infor- 
mation, ^rho, having recently explored the Juniata and 
Conpmaugh, and surveyed the roads corresponding with 
those rivers, recommend that a deviation should be made 
in that quarter from the plan which is prescribed in the 
act of assembly, upon principles that certainly merits a 
serious consideration. If their opinion is sanctioned by 
your approbation, the proposed roads to Pittsburg, to 
Poplar Run, and to the Little Conemaugh, being blend- 
ed and formed into one great road, leading from Frank- 
town to Pittsburg, the projected canal between the Qui- 
tgpahilla and Tulpehoccon being opened, and a few ea- 
sy portages established in proper situations, a certain 
foundation will be laid for connecting the western wa- 
ters of the Ohio and the great lakes with the eastern 
streams, flowing into the Atlantic, particularly with the 
tide-waters of the Delaware, in the neighbourhood of 
Philadelphia. 

But, gentlemen, while we trace the progress of this 
communication, with a just estimate of its importance, 
permit me to advert to another object, which, in the 
impartial exercise of the powers of government, ought 
not to be forgotten— I mean the navigation of the lower 
watem of the Susquehanna. It is true, that the natural 


difficulties of rendering this river navigable are great; 
and some objections, in point of policy, might be urged 
against the principle of the undertaking. But the com* 
bined strength and opulence of the states that are imme- 
diately interested, would undoubtedly be competent te 
overcome the former; and the effect of the measures 
which have been taken, and which might be taken, to 
preserve the balance of improvements in favour of Penn- 
sylvania, would, perhaps, sufficiently remove the latter. 
The equal accommodation of our constituents, however* 
and the advancement of every part of the state to the 
enjoyment of the greatest advantage to which it in sus- 
ceptible, are duties that will entitle this subject to your 
consideration; and I am inclined to believe, that when- 
ever you shall deem it proper to enter into a negotia- 
tion, the states of Maryland and Delaware will net hesi- 
tate to sacrifice some local interests, in order to accam- 
plish that extensive plan of publie convenience, which 
contemplates a new avenue to the ocean, and the union 
of the bays of Chesapeake and Delaware. 

Should the magnitude of the work, however, and tha 
natural or political obstacles which are suggested, en- 
force a temporary suspension, we may, nevertheless, 
view the opening and clearing of the Susquehanna, 
from its northern entrance into Pennsylvania, as for at 
least as Wright’s ferry, not only with respect to the be^ 
nefits which the circumjacent country will immediately 
experience, but with respect to the resulting influence 
in rendering more easy, and more desirable, the ulti- 
mate point of improvement in the navigation of the ri- 
ver. I regret, therefore, that satisfactory overture* 
have not hitherto been made for executing this part af 
the plan, upon the terms proposed in the act of Assem- 
bly; and as its practicability cannot be doubted, allow 
me to refer it to your discretion to determine, whether 
the disappointment has not arisen from the insufficiency 
of the sum appropriated, and, consequently, whether a 
more adequate provision ought not to be made. 

While I offer these remarks, I am aware, gentlemen* 
that the want of a good and permanent road is, at pre- 
sent, the principal defect in the communication between 
the middle counties and the metropolis. The step* 
which are taking, however, in pursuance of the legisla- 
tive resolution of the 30th day of September last, to re- 
medy this inconveniency, have met with universal appro- 
bation; and, I hope, the commissioners who were ap*» 
pointed to make the proper surveys between Philadel- 
phia and Lancaster, will enable me, previously to thar 
adjournment of the session, to lay a plan before you, 
which, corresponding in its execution with your viewer 
and the wishes of our fellow citizens, may lead to the 
establishment of a general system of well constructed and 
well regulated roads. You must readily perceive, in- 
deed, that it will be in vain either to open roads, or t©» 
clear rivers, without a vigilant attention to keep the for- 
mer in repair, and to prevent encroachments upon the 
latter: And the existing law* being extremely inade- 

3 uate to these essential purposes, you will, I am confi- 
ent, revise and amend them, with all the diligence and 
energy, which the occasion shall be thought to require. 
Among the many considerations that will occur in the 
course of the investigation thus introduced, the circum- 
stances of our inland trade, will probably suggest the 
idea of making a reasonable compensation to the bolder* 
of certain ferries on the Susquehanna and other rivers, 
in order to give a free passage to wagons transporting 
produce to the market, and returning with the merchan- 
dize of Philadelphia. This, it has been conceived* 
would be the means of preventing the trade of several 
counties from centering in other states, as experience* 
has shown, that when the Susquehanna is frozen over, 
many western farmers convey their produce to this city, 
which, in other seasons, they dispose of in Maryland. 
Some latitude should, likewise, be allowed, in laying 
out the roads that are described in the late act of assem- 
bly; and such of them as may remain incomplete, should* 
perhaps, be made subject to the same jurisdiction and* 
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regulations as are established in the case of county roads. 

Under the authority of an act of Assembly, I have ob- 
tained a loan of twenty thousand pounds from the Bank 
of North America, upon a mortgage of the revenues 
arising from vendues, in order to repay the money ex- 
pended by the corporation of the city, and the commis- 
sioners of the county of Philadelphia, for the accommo- 
dation of Congress; and to provide a suitable dwelling 
for the President of the United States. The first part 
of this appropriation, amounting to two thousand nine 
hundred and one pounds nine shillings and four-pence, 
and the price of the lot of ground (which has been ob- 
tained on the west side of Ninth street, between Market 
tmd Chesnut streets) amounting to five thousand four 
hundred and ninety-one pounds; there only remains the 
sum of eleven thousand six hundred and seven pounds 
ten shillings and eight-pence, to purchase the materials 
luid complete the structure of the building. As soon as 
an eligible plan can be procured, and a satisfactory esti- 
mate of the expense can be formed, I will lay them be- 
fore you; and you may be assured, gentlemen, that I will 
endeavour, with the strictest economy and diligence, to 
do all the justice to the hospitable intention of the legis- 
lature, which the limitation of the fund will permit. 

In discharging other duties that were assigned to me 
by laws passed at the last session of the general assem- 
bly, I have appointed one set of commissioners to lay 
out a town at the mouth of Beaver creek, and another 
feet to run the boundary line between the counties of 
Mifflin and Huntingdon. The former have not yet had 
time to execute their trust; and the latter have found so 
much difficulty in ascertaining the point of departure 
intended by the act, that they have made a special re- 
port (which will be communicated for your information) 
suggesting that a straight line from the Water-gap in 
Tuscarora to the Blue Hock on Juniata, is the only course 
that can give satisfaction; and this they accordingly re- 
commend to be expressly sanctioned by the legislature. 
It may be proper to observe, that an early decision on 
the subject is requisite to preserve peace and order; but, 
at the same time, I am happy to add, that the disturban- 
ces, which had arisen from another cause in the county 
of Mifflin, have entirely subsided; and I have received 
information, that the principal rioters, have given the 
best evidence of their contrition, by readily submitting 
to those measures, which it rvas thought necessary to 
pursue, in order to vindicate the dignity and energy of 
the government. 

In obedience to the directions of the legislature, I en- 
tered into a contract with the commissioners of the city, 
fey which they engaged, at a reasonable rate, to pave 
the foot way of the state house square, from Chesnut to 
Walnut street, in Fifth street? and the undertaking being 
executed, 1 have paid the consideration money by a 
warrant upon the treasurer, for the sum of one hundred 
and fifty -three pounds fifteen shillings and eleven-pence. 
The forms prescribed in the law, respecting an indemni- 
ty for those lots of the donation land, which have been 
found to lie within the jurisdiction of New York, have, 
likewise, been pursued; but os it is probable that many 
Of the claimants were too remote to receive an account 
of the arrangement, in season to take advantage of it, 
(some of them being actually employed in the western 
army of the United States) and as, in fact, from a mis- 
construction of the law, none of them appeared on the 
proper d*y to draw their lots, you will, no doubt, per- 
ceive the propriety of extending the time for presenting 
these claims, as well as for deciding the priority in claus- 
ing fen equivalent; and it will be expedient to announce 
your indulgence, in these respects, as soon as possible. 

The commissioner for stating the claims of tbU state 
against the United States reports to me, that, although, 
nothing has yet appeared to warrant a material change 
of the opinion, which was formerly expressed upon the 
probable result of the settlement of those claims, con- 
siderable progress has been made in arranging and stat- 
ing the accounts; and, l trost, that at length all the ob- 
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stacles to the completion of the contract for the Lake 
Erie purchase are v^in^ved; the comptroller of the trea- 
sury of the Unii. " v .-«•«, ar/i *he comptroller general 
of Pennsylvania 1 >ncu ied :n staring the amount 

of the considei. . r to be oh< : < ndied and fifty- 

one thousand, t - ind forty .iodars and twenty- 

five cents, and t. .of payment to be loan-office 

certificates of the .1 States, at their specie value 
reduced by the ital scale of depreciation; cer- 
tificates of finu uents issued by the commission- 

ers of the states, ot departments; or certificates com- 
monly called registered debt, with the interest which 
may be due upon them until the tenth day of June 1791. 
The necessary sum, in public securities of these various 
descriptions; is prepared at the treasury, and will be de- 
livered as soon as the mode of conveyance (which l 
have referred to the consideration of the attorney-gene- 
ral) shall be settled. From some doubts* indeed, that 
have been entertained, whether there exists in any offi- 
cer of the federal government, a competent authority toe 
execute an instrument of this nature, it may eventually 
be necessary to call in the aid of congress; but, as the 
terms of the contract have received a definitive con- 
struction, it will not, I presume, occasion much delay, to 
designate the mere formalities of transfer. 

In leading your attention, gentlemen, to those objects 
which are particularly interesting to the public welfare, ' 
the election of a senator, to represent the commonwealth 
in the senate of the United States, appears first in order 
and importance. During the present session of the fe- 
deral legislature, the ratio of representation, in the po- 
pular branch of the government, will be fixed for the 
ensuing period of ten years? our commercial intercourse 
with foreign nations w ill probably be settled on a new 
basis; and there is great reason to expect, that a system 
for establishing and regulating the militia of the United 
States will be introduced and adopted. The jurisdiction 
of congress cannot, I think, be exercised upon subjects 
more critical in their origin, or more extensive in their 
operation; on which a greater diversity of opinion is 
likely to arise? or in the decision of which a free people 
ought to be more anxious to give the full expression of 
their feelings and their sentiments. Recollecting, there- 
fore, the weight of one member in the small body of the 
senate, you will excuse me if I am solicitous, that con- 
siderations respecting the magnitude of the end should 
suppress every doubt and reconcile every variance res- 
pecting the forms of the proceeding? so that Pennsyl- 
vania may, at this juncture*, enjoy the whole force of her 
legitimate influence in the councils of the Union. To 
you, gentlemen, no argument can be offered, which a 
sense of public duty, and an ardent attachment to thef 
honour and prosperity of your country, will not spon- 
taneously suggest: You feel, and I am confident you 
will act, as becomes the importance of the occasion; and, 
under this impression, I cheerfully diqpifls the subject 
with informing you, that, by the returns from the seve-' 
ral districts, it appears, that Thomas Fitsimons, Fred’k 
Augustus Muhlenberg, Thomas Hartley, Daniel Heister, 
Israel Jacobs, John Wilkes Kittera, Andrew Gregg and 
William Findley, are duly elected representatives of 
this state in the house of representatives of the United 
States, for the next term of two years. 

If the supplement to the judiciary bill, which was par- 
ticularly recommended to your consideration by the late 
house of representatives, shoald introduce an enquiry 
into the general state of the department, you will find* 
that, although the foundation is admirably laid, some 
additions are necessary to complete the strength and 
beauty of the super structure. Besides pursuing the 
objects of the supplementary bill, to which I have ad- 
verted, the enlargement of the equitable power* of our 
courts of law seems to be expedient; not only as it 
would promote the ordinary administration of justice, 
but as the means of placing the scene of domestic^ fiti* 
gation upon an equal footing with controversies arising 
between the citizens of Pennsylvania and the oitizem « 
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othet states, or foreigners, which, giving immediate ju- 
risdiction to the federal courts, may be conducted by 
rules less rigid, and decided upon principles more libe- 
ral. I have, on a former occasion, observed, that the 
laws, respecting bankruptcy, arc, likewise, defective in 
several points; and I cannot avoid repeating, that the 
want of an appeal from the mere doubt of the commis- 
sioners (which doubt is all the act requires to justify the 
refusal of a certificate) may hereafter be the source of 
extreme oppression, and apparently, indeed, militates 
against the constitutional right of trial by jury. What- 
ever may be the objections, therefore, to the introduc- 
tion of a system of bankrupt laws, I am persuaded, that, 
when introduced, you will think it proper in this, as well 
as in every other respect, while you guard 'against frau- 
dulent practices, to protect and countenance the honest, 
though unfortunate, trader. In reviewing the laws for 
the relief of insolvent debtors, and those which regulate 
attachments, many opportunities of making amend- 
ments will occur; and a provision in the act respecting 
juries, which shall, on the one hand, render a fairer 
compensation for the juror’s service, and, on the other 
hand, impose a heavier fine on his neglect or refusal to 
perform it, would, in effect, diminish the burthen of this 
indispensable duty, by giving certainty and despatch to 
the business of our courts. I will only further remind 
you, as matter for deliberation naturally connected with 
the subject, that the institution of a general fee bill, and 
the declaration of the forms, in which actions may be 
brought and prosecuted against the commonwealth, will 
be considerably useful in discharging the various offices 
of government: And, while I refer you to a report from 
the inspectors of the prison of Philadelphia, for a pleas- 
ing proof of the salutary consequences which the re- 
formation of the penal code has produced, I am per- 
suaded you will pay a proper attention to the opinion 
that the Board has expressed, upon the expediency of 
abolishing what Are termed the jail fees. 

In the executive departments some points will like- 
wise claim your regard. Since the establishment of the 
present constitution, temporary laws have been passed 
to transfer, in the aggregate, all the powers of the late 
Supreme Executive Council to the Governor of the 
commonwealth : but, as many of those powers could be 
more conveniently, and more advantageously, exercised 
in other offices, I should be happy, if an opportunity 
occurs, to see them analysed and properly distributed. 
For the incidental and contingent expenses of the de- 
partment, I conceive that a general provision should be 
made, in order to meet the section of the Constitution 
which declares, that no money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made by 
Jaw; and, ifa permanent authority were given to super- 
intend the publication of the Acts of Assembly, that bu- 
siness would be facilitated, knd the information of your 
proceedings with greater expedition communicated to 
our constituents. You will indulge me, gentlemen, in 
adding one wish of a more personal nature, that, as far 
as your conyeniency will permit, bills may be delivered 
for the consideration of the executive, some time before 
the day fixed for the adjournment of the legislature: For, 
hitherto most of the laws have been transmitted at so 
late a period of the session, that there wa3 hardly time 
to pevuse them, much less to deliberate on their con- 
tents. 

The improved state of our finances, the rapid progress 
that has been made in the settlement and liquidation of 
old transactions and engagements, and the consequent 
.decrease of business in the respective offices, must ren- 
der this period favourable for reviewing and reforming 
the department of accounts. The present system is, 
indeed, defective even in its foundation; in some in- 
stances furnishing no adequate check; and, in others, 
producing confusion and embarrassment by the compli- 
' cation of its forms. Of the former kind, is that provi- 
sion, by which the Treasurer is authorised to settle the 
accounts of the revenue officers, from whom he receives 


the public money; and with the latter kind may be 
classed, the settlement of the accounts of the common* 
wealth at different places, and by different persons; and, 
generally speaking, all the consequences of an undi- 
gested distribution of duties between the Comptroller- 
General and Kegister-General. 

As I am, persuaded, gentlemen, that this subject will 
soon engage your attention, I am induced to add a few 
hints, from the statement which the officers have pre- 
sented to me, in order to facilitate your investigation* 
It would, I think, be a radical improvement in tile de- 
partment, if all the accounts which are rendered and 
settled were deposited in one office, and the books of 
entry in the other. This separation would not only add 
to the security of the public documents, as, in case of 
accidental destruction of the accounts, the books might 
remain; but it would likewise enable each officer, from 
the materials in his own possession, to collect and fur- 
nish, upon all occasions, the necessary information; and 
a chain of connexion often blending public transactions, 
each would have it in his power, without difficulty of 
delay, to unravel and check the accounts under exami- 
nation, by comparing them with the corresponding 
vouchers. Several advantages, likewise, concur to jus- 
tify a proposal, that books should be opened in the Re- 
gister’s office, in which accounts shall be kept with such 
of the public creditors, as may choose to give up the 
certificates which they at present hold, for others in all 
respects similar, except that the new certificates shall 
not be transferable, although the debts, of which they 
are the evidences, may still be assigned, in the same 
manner, and with the same effect, as the debt of the U. 
States. This measure would prevent the necessity of 
cutting up eertificatates to accommodate purchasers at 
the Land Office; it would be convenient to the indivi- 
dual creditor, by enabling him to divide his claim into any 
sums that his wants might require; rendering the pro- 
perty more safe from fire and other accidents; it would 
relieve the legislature from frequent applications for the 
renewal of lost certificates; and, if it had not the effect 
of immediately appreciating the state debt, it would, at 
least, render all the business respecting it more uniform 
and stable. 

A provision for cancelling those certificates of the 
state debt, which, being redeemed, are deposited in the 
possession of the Comptroller-General are directed to he 
cancelled, would, I believe be useful; and it might, 
perhaps, with propriety, be extended to such certifi- 
cates as shall in future be paid to the Receiver-General 
of the Land Office, allowing that officer to produee an 
authenticated document of the amount, which may froth 
time to time be cancelled, as a voucher in the settlement 
of his accounts. In addition to these regulations, I am 
prompted by a desire of preserving uniformity in pecu- 
niar}’’ transactions and statements, as well as by the 
greater conveniency of the method which has been 
adopted at the Treasury of the Union, and at the several 
Banks, to recommend that the Legislature should pre- 
scribe a period, after which all accounts between the 
state and her officers shall be kept in dollars and cental 

You will receive by the Secretary, gentlemen, a copy 
of the joint report which the Comptroller-General, the 
Register-General, and the Treasurer, have made upon 
the state of the finances of the comniMi wealth; intro- 
duced by a recapitulation of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the last year; and particular representations of 
the receipts and payments in the bills of credit of Mkrqji 
1785, in the state money and in the dollar money; to- 
gether with a view of the real estate of the commoh- 
vvealth ; of the situation of the fund appropriated for the 
improvement of roads and navigable waters; and of the 
operation of the sinking fund, during the same period. 
The estimate of the productive revenues for the current 
year, amounts to seventy-cne thousand three hundred 
and twenty-three pounds three shillings and eight 
pence; and the various demands for the public service, 
will require a sum of sixty-seven thousand three hun- 
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dred and seventy-two pounds. But, gentlemen, it will 
be prudent always to remember, that although the ar- 
rearages of taxes on the present, as on every former 
occasion, constitute a considerable item in the calcula- 
tion of Our resources, yet, as the extent of the exonera- 
tions, which have been sanctioned by law, has not been 
oqmpletely ascertained, and as the difficulty of collection 
naturally increases with, the delay, our expectations on 
this ground have been, and, probably will continue to 
•be* greatly disappointed. 

The property which the state possesses in the stock 
of the United States, will require, and merits, particular 
attention. It appears from the report, to which I have 
just referred, that the subscription of the state debt to 
the funding system amounts at this time to two hundred 
and fifty-two thousand six hundred and ninety-seven 
pounds fourteen shillings and a penny * but the propor- 
tion of the assumed debt, allotted to Pennsylvania, 
being two million two hundred thousand dollars, she 
Will uc entitled to receive an annual surplus of interest, 
ecpial to the sum of twenty thousand nine hundred and 
•eighty-four pounds eight shillings and five pence. This, 
however, is subject to a deduction for the interest that 
the state has engaged to pay to the subscribers in order 
to ipake up the rate of six per cent, upon their respec- 
tive claims; to an allowance for that part of the state 
debt which was assumable, and is not subscribed; and to 
m charge for that part which shall be deemed not to be 
within the assumption. The product of the subscrip- 
tion which was made immediately on behalf of the com- 
monwealth before the loan was closed, amounts in six 
per cent, stock to the sum of two hundred and seventy- 
eight thousand and forty-nine pounds eighteen shillings 
and four pence; in the three per cent, stock to the sum 
of five hundred and fifty-seven thousand five hundred 
and sixty-eight pounds fifteen shillings and two pence; 
and in the deferred stock to the sum of one hundred 
and thirty-nine thousand and twenty-four pounds nine- 
teen shillings and a penny. But the first article being 
allotted to discharge the proprietary claim, affords an 
unappropriated balance of only forty-two thousand six 
hundred and twenty-seven pounds sixteen shillings and 
five pence; the second .article, being liable to various 
demands, leaves a balance of four hundred and fifty-five 
thousand four hundred and thirty-six pounds nineteen 
shillings and two pence; and in the third article, after 
deducting the recent sales to pay the interest on the I 
funded and depreciation debt, the state is still entitled 
to the sum of ninety-seven thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-one pounds four shillings and a penny. 

The fund arising from the aggregate of these credits, 
has, gentlemen, been hitherto properly employed in 
discharging the debts of the commonwealth : but I am de- 
sirous that you should now take it into serious conside- 
ration, whether, if the public honour does not require, 
the public interest will permit any further diminution of 
the capital. The many other sources from which sup- 
plies may be advantageously drawn for tlie support of 
government, will leave even the interest disengaged for 
purposes of public enterprise and utility : And when we 
reflect, that a similar opportunity of accumulating wealth 
will never probably occur; or that, when this is expend- 
ed, all the public wants and exigencies must be satisfied 
and relieved by a direct and constant pressure of taxa- 
fion on the people, you will, I am persuaded, agree 
with me, that in future every act which trespasses upon 
the principal of the stock, ought to be the result of ma- 
ture deliberation. 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 

The sentiment which l have just advanced, applies 
particularly to your jurisdiction in matters of finance. I 
am confident that you will make an ample provision, in 
the most eligible manner, to defray the necesrary ex- 
penses of the government, and to preserve the honour- 
ole system that has been introduced for discharging our 
public engagements. But while you are doing 1 mis, I 
hink it my duty to submit to your consideration, the 


expediency of raising a small contribution from the es- 
tates of our constituents, in aid of the general revenues 
of the commonwealth. By ibis measure, seasonably 
adopted, you will prevent the inconveniency of impos- 
ing taxes upon every occasion; which must, otherwise, 
as 1 have observed, unavoidably take place, when our 
property in the funds of the Union shall be exhausted; 
and if such a contribution were expressly and exclusive- 
ly applied to the support of government, the expense of 
the administration of public affairs, being always known 
and felt by the people, would excite that vigilance 
which is the best preservative of a free and republican 
constiiution. 

In addition to the ordinary objects of revenue, permit 
me to remind you, that no fund is appropriated to pay 
the promised interest, on that part of the funded and de- 
preciation debt, which is assumable, but not subscribed 
to the loan proposed by Congress; and the faith of the 
state being pledged to redeem, in the course of the next 
year, the bills of credit, which were issued in the year 
1785, you will be pleased to consider, whether, for that 
purpose, some special step ought not to be taken at 
this session, as well as for destroying the sum which ia 
now accumulated at the treasury. 1 shall also be under 
the necessity of requesting the aid of a supplementary 
appropriation, to discharge the expenses which have 
been recently incurred for the defence of the frontiers. 
As the lieutenant of the county of Allegheney, however, 
has not yet made his return upon the subject, 1 am una- 
ble to furnish an accurate statement of the deficiency; 
but an account of the sums, that have been disbursed, 
will be laid before you. 

Gentlemen of the Senate , and of the 
House of Representatives. 

Among the records of the General Assembly you will 
find a variety of papers, which point out the necessity 
of establishing a more effectual mode to enforce the col- 
lection of the arrearages of taxes; and there are diffi- 
culties in canwing certain assessments into effect, for 
the removal of which the assistance of the Legislature 
has already been requested. Some regulations for 
rendering the revenue, arising from the several kinds of 
licenses, more productive and more equal, seem to be 
necessary; and it may be proper to renew the* provisions 
which were formerly made for disposing of the barracks 
in. the borough of Lancaster, and to authorise further pro- , 
ceedings with respect to the forfeited, or unsold, part 
of the barrack-ground in the neighbourhood of Phila- 
delphia. An act for the inspection of gunpowder, and 
some improvements in the institution of the Health Of- 
fice, will be suggested, as well by the documents which 
have formerly been transmitted, as by those which I 
shall direct to be presented to you; and, you will please 
to observe, that the appropriation for defraying the ex- 
penses of the wardens of the port, extending no farther 
than October last, your interposition will again be re- 
quired in behalf of the board. You will deem it proper, 
perhaps, during your present session, to prescribe the 
manner of making the enumeration of the taxable inha- 
bitants of the state, agreeably to the fourth section of the 
first article of the Constitution; and the bill to authorise 
the sale of the public islands, having been published by 
order of the preceding House of Representatives, will 
now, I presume, be passed into a law. 

The limitations of several acts of Assembly will like- 
wise claim your attention, previous to an adjournment. 
The act transferring the powers of the late Supreme 
Executive Council to the Governor, and the act for in* 
stituting the Board of Property, will expire with the 
present session, The suspension of the act for the in- 
spection of shingles, and the law to enable aliens to pur-» 
chase and hold real estates within this commonwealth, 
will terminate on the first day of January 1792; the 
continuance of the provision for regulating the exporta- 
tion of pot-ash, and pearl-ash, is limited to the twenty- 
second day of February; the necessity of obtaining a K« 
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cense for the exhibition of theatrical amusements, will 
cease on the second day of March; and the time allowed 
for patenting 1 lands, which were located before the de- 
claration of independence, will elapse on the tenth day 
of April in the same year. 

It affords me great satisfaction, gentlemen, to be able 
* 9 close these communications, in mentioning, that, upon 
4be report of the commissioners appointed by law, 
which report states, that the subscriptions to the capital | 
stock, for opening the canal between the creeks of Q,ui- 
tapabilla and Tulpehoccon, exceeds five hundred 
shares, a patent of incorporation has been granted to 
the subscribers; and by informing you, that the union of 
the College of Philadelphia and the University of Penn- 
sylvania has been effected, according to the provisions 
of the act of Assembly, From the great encouragement 
which has been given to the undertaking, the most flat- 
tering presage of success, in establishing the canal, may 
be drawn, and the institution of the associated semina- 
ries of learning, upon a foundation.so enlarged and so 
enlightened, must, under your auspices prove an ho- 
nour to the state, and a blessing to mankind. 

THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

Philadelphia, December 9, 1791. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

jDF THE LATE MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 
Fashioned much to honour from his cradle, 

He was a soldier, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuaaing; 

Lofty and sour to those that loved him not; 

But to those men that sought him sweet as summer. 
Heard ye him talk of Commonwealths, 

You’d say it had been all in all his study; 

List his discourse of war, and you would hear 
A fearful battle rendered you in music. 

**•••• 

Now to his ashes honour! — Peace be with him! 

And choirs of angels ring him to his rest. 

SRACSPKAnS. 

^ General Anthony Wayne occupies a conspicuous sta- 
tion among the heroes and patriots of the American Re- 
volution. That eventful epoch was calculated to call 
into exertion the talents and virtues of our citizens, and 
the page of history can offer to our view, no country in 
the maturity of its age, with which the infancy of on;* 
own may not be proudly compared. Never has a war 
been conducted with such purity of intention, such in- 
tegrity of principle, as the one which separated the 
United States from the British Empire; and while these 
principles remain with us, while America continues 
true to herself, resting on the favour of that Providence 
which led her through the dangerous ordeal, she may 
ponfidcntly bid defiance to the arts, and to the arms of 
the old world. 

Anthony Wayne was borne in the year 1745, in Ches- 
ter County, in the State, then the Colony, of Pennsylva- 
pia. Ili9 father, who was a respectable farmer, was 
many years a representative for the County of Chester 
in the General Assembly, befor^ revolution. His 
grandfather, who was dist ingulf his attachment to 

the principles of liberty, bore i; ■: . tain’s commission 
under King William a* the Lv.’e v c Boyne. Anthony 
Wayne succeeded his -Vhe: r . r>rcsentative for the 

County of Chester, in 'V' ye j*- ‘ 3; and from his first 
appearance in public dipt vied himself as a firm 
and decided patriot. He r.pp^ <• with much ability the 
unjust demands of the mother c intry, and in connexion 
with some gentlemen of dtst c/.iiished talents, was of 
material service in preparing u way for the firm and 
decisive part which Pennsylvania took in the general 
.contest. 

In 1775 he was appointed to the command of a regi- 
jnent, which his character enabled him to raise in a few 
c &* native county. Ip the same year be wa 


detached under General Thompson into Canada. In the 
defeat which followed, in which General Thompson was 
made a prisoner, Colonel Wayne, though wounded dis- 
played great gallantry and good conduct in collecting 
a d bringing off, the scattered and broken bodies or 
troops. 

In the campaign of 1776 he served under General 
Gates at Ticonderoga, and was highly esteemed by that 
officer for both his bravery and skill as an engineer. At 
the close of that campaign he was created a Brigadier* 
General. 

At the battle of Brandywine he behaved with his usual 
bravery, and for along time opposed the progress of the 
enemy at Chad’s Ford. In this action the inferiority of 
the Americans in numbers, discipline, and arms, gave 
them little chance of success; but the peculiar situation 
of the public mind was supposed to require a battle to 
be risked; the ground was bravely disputed, and the ac- 
tion was not considered as decisive. The spirits of tie 
troops were preserved by a belief that the loss of the 
enemy had equalled their own. As it was the intention 
of the American commander in chief to hazard another 
action on the first favourable opportunity that should 
offer, General Wayne was detached with his division, to 
harass the enemy by every means in his power. The 
British troops were encamped at Tryduffin, and General 
Wayne was stationed about three miles in the rear of 
their left wing, near the Paoli tavern, and from the pre- 
cautions he bad taken, he considered himself secure; but 
about eleven o’clock, on the night of the 17th Septem- 
ber, Major General Gray, having driven in his pickets, 
suddenly attacked him with fixed bayonets. Wayne, 
unable to withstand the superior number of his assailants, 
was obliged to retreat; but formed again at a small dis- 
tance, having lost one hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded. As blame was attached, by some of the offi- 
cers of the army, to General Wayne, for allowing himself 
to be surprised in this manner, he demanded a court 
martial, which, after examining the necessary evidence,, 
declared that he had done every thing to be expected 
from an active, brave, and vigilant officer; and acquitted 
him with honour. 

Shortly after was fought the battle of Germantown, in 
which he greatly signalized himself by his spirited man- 
ner of leading his men into action. 

In all councils of war. General Wkyne was distinguish^ 
ed for supporting the most energetic and decisive me*- 
sures. In the one previous to the battle of Monmouth; 
he and General Cadwalader were the only officers de- 
cidedly in favour of attacking the British army. The 
American officers are said to have been influenced by 
the opinions of the Europeans. The Baron de Steuben, 
and Generals Lee and De Portail, whose military skill 
was in high estimation, had warmly opposed an engage- 
ment, as too hazardous. But General Washington, whose 
opinion was in favour of an engagement^ made such dis- 
positions as would be most likely to lead to it. In that 
action, so honourable to the American arms, General 
Wayne was conspicuous in the ardor of his attack. Ge- 
neral Washington, in his letter to Congress, observes, 

“ Were I to conclude my account of this day’s transac- 
tions without expressing’ my obligations to the officers 
of the army in genera], I should do injustice to their 
merit, and violence to my own feelings. They seemed 
to vie with each other in manifesting their zeal and 
bravery. The catalogue of those who distinguished 
themselves is too long to admit of particularizing indi- 
viduals. I cannot, however, forbear mentioning Briga- 
dier-General Wayne, whose good conduct and bravery, 
throughout the whole action deserves particular com- 
mendation. ” V 

In July 1779, the American commander in chief hav- 
ing conceived a design of attacking the strong post of 
Stony Point, committed the charge of this enterprize to 
General Wayne. The garrison was composed of 
hundred men, principally highlanders, commanded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson. Stony Point is a oonsdw* 
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Able height, the base of which, on the one side, is washed He had to oppose an enemy of unceasing activity, 
by the Hudson river, and on the other is covered by a aboundingin stratagems, and flushed with recent victory, 
morass, over which there is but one crossing place. On His troops were composed of new levies, who with 
the top of this hill was the fort; formidable batteries of difficulty could be brought to submit to the strictness 
heavy artillery were planted on it, in front of which, of disc* pi ne, necessary to be preserved in order to coun- 
breast- works were advanced, and half way down, was a teract the arts of their wily foe. The sen ice w as con- 
double row of abattis. The batteries commanded the sidered as extremely dangerous, and the rcciuiting pTO- 
beach and the crossing place of the morass. Seveial ceeded very slowly. Two gallant armies had been cut 
vessels of war were also in the river, whose guns com- to pieces by these savages, who had destroyed with fire 
tnanded the foot of the hill. At noon, on the 15th of and the tomahawk, the advanced settlements of the 
July, General Wayne marched from Sand Beach, and whites. On his appointment, it was suppos* d by many, 
arrived at eight o’clock in the evening within a mile and that the military ardor, for which he had ever b< en emi- 
a half of the fort, where he made the necessaiy disposi- nently distinguished, would be very likely to lead him 
tion for the assault 'After reconnoitering the situation into action under unfavourable ciicumstances, when cp- 
of the enemy, at half past eleven he led his troops w ith posed by a foe, w-hose vigilance was unceasing, and 
unloaded muskets and fixed bayonets, and without firing whose rule it was, never to risk an action, without tbe 
a single gun, completely carried the fort, and made the greatest assurance of success. But the appointment had 
garrison, amounting to five hundred and forty -three, (the been made by the man, who of all otheis was the best 
rest* being killed) prisoners. In the attack, while at the judge of the requisite qualities of a commander. Gene- 
head of Febigeris regiment. General Wayne received a ral Wayne had been selected for this important situation 
wound in the head with a musket-ball, which, in the by President Washington, who entertaned a distinguish- 
heat of the conflict, supposing mortal, and anxious to ed regard for him; and the result showed his opinion at 
expire in the lap of glory, he called to his aids to carry accurate in this, as in all other instances of his glorious 
him forward ana let him die in the fort. The resistance life. Wayne formed an encampment at Pittsburgh, and 
on the part of the garrison was very spirited. Out of tuch exemplary discipline was introduced among the 
die forlorn hope of twenty men, commanded by Lieut e- new troops, that on their advance into the Indian coun- 
nant Gibbon, whose business it was to remove the abat- try, they appeared like veterans. He wished to come 
tis, seventeen were killed. For the brave, prudent and to a general engagement with the enemy, but aware of 
soldierlike conduct displayed in this achievement, the the serious consequences that would follow a defeat, the 
Congress presented to General Wayne a gold medal cm- movements of the army were conducted with consum- 
blematic of the action.* mate prudence. Parties were constantly in advance, and 

In the campaign of 1781, in which Lord Cornwallis, as well to guard against a surprize, which had been fatal 
and a British army were gbliged to surrender prisoners to the officers who had* preceded him, as to inure hit 
of war, he bore a conspicuous part. His presence of troops to vigilance and toil, the station of every night 
mind never failed him in the most critical situations. Of was fortified. Provisions were difficult to procure, and 
,• this he gave an eminent example on the James River, a rapid advance into the enemy’s country, must have 
Having been deceived by some false information, into a been followed by a rapid retreat. He, properly, con- 
belief that the British army had passed the river, leaving ceived that the security of the country and the favoure- 
but the rear guard behind, he hasted to attack the latter ble termination of the war, depended more on maintain- 
before it should also have effected its passage; but on ing the ground, in a slow advance, than by making a 
pushing through a morass and wood, instead of the rear rapid incursion into their villages, which he might be 
guard, he found the whole British army drawn up close obliged instantly to abandon. At this time, the Six Na- 
ito him. His situation did not admit of a moment’s de- tions had shown a disposition to hostilities, which the 
liberation. Conceiving the boldest to be the safest mea- care of the President was scarcely able to prevent And 
sure, he immediately led his small detachment not ex- on the south, it was with difficulty that the government 
jceeding eight hundred men, to the charge, and after a of Georgia restrained the turbulence of its savage neigh- 
short, but very smart and close firing, in which he lost hours. In this situation, a retreat of the American troops, 
one hundred and eighteen of his men, he succeeded in would probably have been attended with the most fatal 
bringing off the rest, under cover of the wood. Lord consequences to the country. 

Cornwallis, suspecting the attack to be a feint, in order The Indians had collected in great numbers, and it was 
to draw him into an ambuscade, would not permit his necessary not only to rout them, but to occupy the coun- 
troops to pursue. try by a chain of posts, that should, for the future, check 

Tne enemy having made considerable head in Georgia, their predatory incursions. Pursuing this regular and 
Wayne was despatched by General Washington to take systematic mode of advance, the autumn of 1793 found 
the command of the forces in that State, and after some General Wayne with his army at a post in the wilderness^ 
Sanguinary engagements, succeeded in establishing se- called Greensville, about six miles in advance of Fort 
cunty and order. For his services in that State the Le- Jefferson, where be determined to encamp for the win- 
gislature presented him with a valuable farm. ter, in order to make the necessary arrangements for 

On the peace, which followed shortly after, he retired opening the campaign to effect early in the following 
to private life; but in 1789 we find him a member of the spring. After fortifying bis camp, he took possession of 
Pennsylvania Convention, and of those in favour of the the ground on which the Americans had been defeated 
present Federal Constitution of the United States. in 1791, which he fortified also, and called the work Fort 
In the year 1792 he was appointed to succeed General Recovery. This situation of the army, menacing the 
fit. Clair, who had resigned tne command of the army Indian villages, effectually prevented any attack on the 
engaged against the Indians, on our western frontier, white settlements. The impossibility of procuring the 
■ ■ — . necessary supplies prevented the march of the troops 

# Immediately after the surrender of Stony Point, Ge- till the summer. On the eighth of August, the army 
neral Wayne transmitted to the commander in chief the arrived at the junction of the rivers Au Glaize and Miami 
following laconic letter:— of the Lakes, where they erected works for the protec- 

•‘ Storuy Point , July 16, 7 tion of the stores. About thirty miles from this place, 

2 cf clock, P. M . 1779. 5 the British had formed a post, in the vicinity of which 

••Dear General: — The fort and garrison, with Colonel the Indians had assembled their whole force. On the 
Johnson, are ours; our officers and men behaved like 15th, the army again advanced down the Miami, and on 

nten determined to be free. the 18th arrived at tbe Rapids. On the following day 

••Yours most sincerely, they erected some works, for the protection of the bag- 

••ANTHONY WAYNE- gage. The situation of the enemy was reconnoitered, 
tf General Washington.” and they were found posted in a thick woo^J, in the rear 
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Vf the British fort. On the 20th the army advanced to 
the attack. The Miami covered the right flank, and on 
the left were the mounted volunteers, commanded by 
General Todd. After marching about five miles, Major 
Price, who led the advance, received so heavy afire from 
the Indians, who were stationed behind trees, that he 
was compelled to fall back. The enemy had occupied 
a wood in front of the British fort, which from the quan- 
tity of fallen timber, could not be entered by the horse. 
The legion was immediately ordered to advance with 
trailed arms, and rouse them from their covert; the ca- 
valry under Captain Campbell, were directed to pass 
between the Indians and the river, while the volunteers, 
led by General Scott, made a circuit to turn their flank. 
€o rapid, however, was the charge of the legion, that 
before the rest of the army could get into action, the 
enemy were completely routed, and driven through the 
woods more than two miles, and the troops halted within 
gun-shot of the British fort All the Indians’ houses and 
corn-fields were destroyed. In this decisive action, the 
whole loss of General Wayne’s army, in killed and wound- 
ed, amounted only to one hundred and seven men. As 
hostilities continued on the part of the Indians, their 
whole country was laid waste, and forts established, 
which effectually prevented their return. 

The success of this engagement destroyed the ene- 
mies’ power; and in the following year General Wayne 
concluded a definitive treaty of peace with them. 

A life of peril and glory was terminated in the month 
of December, 1796. Ho had shielded his country from 
the murderous tomahawk of the savage. He had esta- 
blished her boundaries. He had forced her enemies to 
•ue for her protection. He beheld her triumphant, rich 
in arts, and potent in arms. What more could his pa- 
triotic spirit wish to see> He died in a hut in the wilder- 
ness, and lies buried on the shores of Lake Erie. The 
traveller may search almost in vain for his grave. No 
mausoleum points out the spot where he reposes. He 
who deserved a monument 

aere perennius 

RcgaVjque 8 it u pyramidum altius, 
has not a humble stone to tell bis countrymen, that be- 
neath it lie whatever was mortal of a hero and a patriot. 

[Port Folio , 1809. 

In 1809 the remains of Gen. Wayne were taken up 
by his son Isaac Wayne, Esq. and entombed in St. Da- 
vid's church, in his native county, with military honours, 
and attended by a large procession of citizens. Upon 
this occasion, the Rev. David Jones, who had acted as 
chaplain to the General during the greater part of the Re- 
volutionary and Indian wars, delivered an appropriate dis- 
course. By direction of the Pennsylvania State So- 
ciety of Cincinnati, an elegant monument was erected. 

It is constructed of white marble, of the most correct 
symmetry and beauty. The south front exhibits the fol- 
lowing inscription: — 

In honour of the distinguished 
Military services of 
Major General 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

And as an affectionate tribute 
of respect to his memory, 

This stone was erected, by his 
companions in arms, 

TUB PBHW8TLVARIA STATE SOCIXTT 
OF THE CIJCCINFATI, 

July 4th, A. D. 1809, 

Thirty fourth anniversary of 
The Independence oi 

THE ClflTED STATES OF AMERICA; 

An event which constitutes 
the most 


Appropriate eulogium of an American 

SOLDIER AHD PATRIOT. 

The north front exhibits the following inscription*.— 

Major General 
ANTHONY WAYNE, 

Was bom at Waynesborough, 
in Chester county, 

State of Pennsylvania, 

A. D. 1745. 

After a life of honour and usefulness. 

He died in December, 1796, 
at & military post. 

On the shore of Lake Erie, 

Commander in chief of the army of 

THE UKITXD STATES. ^ 

His military achievements 
are consecrated 
In the history of his country, 
and in 

The hearts of his countrymen. 

His remains 
Are here interred. 


BEDFORD MEDICINAL SPRINGS. 

The town of Bedford, in the neighbourhood of which 
these springs have their source, and from which they 
receive their name, is situate on the j^reat Pennsylvania 
road, leading from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, two hun- 
dred miles from the former, and one hundred from the 
latter. The site of the town is healthful and beautiful 
beyond description. Built upon an eminence formed of 
limestone and silex, it is always clean. Almost enve- 
loped with mountains, which pour their limpid streams 
into the vallies, and which are deeply shaded by forest 
trees, the inhabitants of this village enjoy delightful 
summers: never incommoded by heat, they are refresh- 
ed by pure and cooling breezes, which either play on 
the hill, or sport in the dale. 

West of the town, is Will’s mountain, which begins 
a little north of Bedford, and runs a few decrees to the 
west of south. Its altitude is more than thirteen hun- 
dred feet. On the east is Dunning’s mountain, which 
runs parallel to Will’s mountain and is eleven hundred 
feet in height. These ranges of mountains are about 
one mile and a half distant from each other at their ba- 
ses. The numerous fountains to which those ridges 
give birth, generally discharge waters remarkably pure 
and transparent; but not so very cold as might be ex- 
pected, in so deep and narrow a valley. It is well known 
that the air, carteris paribus, in those regions, where the 
forests have not been disturbed, is purer than in those, 
where they have been partially tamed by the hand of 
cultivation, an advantage which the atmosphere around 
these springs possesses; and for ages to come, it must 
continue to be richly supplied with oxygen, or vital air, 
from the extensive forests which cover the surrounding 
mountains. The summers in these regions, especially 
in the mornings and evenings, are cooler, than they a re 
either east or west on the same latitude. A. large vo- 
lume of air along the western side of Dunning’s moun- 
tain, not heated by the rays of the morning sun before 
ten o'clock: a similar volume along the extern side of 
Will's mountain, begins to cool two hours before night: 
hence, the heat is never intense— cool breezes generally 
prevail. The mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
rarely rose, in June, 1810, above 65° at 8 o’clock, A. 
M. : July of the same year, was but a few degrees warm- 
er, and in August, the mercury did not often rise to 80° 
before noon, in the shade. 

The mountain scenery around Bedford, though pictu- 
resque, stately, and possessing much to charm the ejre 
of the beholder, is not remarkably grand, or magnifi- 
cent. One mile and a half south of the town, in a 
charming and romantic valley, are the mineral springs. 
This valley is formed by a spur of Dunning’s mountain, 
and a ridge running nearly parallel to Will’s mountain. 
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The spring most celebrated and improved, arises from 
the base of the mountain, on the south-east side of the 
Valley. It has a north-west exposure. 

In the year 1804, a mechanic of Bedford, when fish- 
ing for trout in the stream which runs near the mineral 
fountain, had his attention drawn by the beauty and sin- 
gularity of the waters flowing from the bank, and drank 
freely of them. They operated as a purgative and su- 
dorific. This man had been distressed for many years 
with rheumatic pains, and formidable ulcers on his legs. 
On the ensuing night he was much less disturbed with 
pains, and slept more tranquilly than usual. The un- 
expected relief obtained, induced him to drink of the 
waters daily, and bathe his legs in the running fountain. 
In a few weeks he was perfectly cured. The happy ef- 
fect which they had on this patient, induced others la- 
bouring under this, and various chronic diseases, to visit 
these springs. On the summer of 1805, a great number 
of valetudinarians, came in carriages, and encamped in 
the valley, to seek, from the munificent hand of Nature, 
their lost health. A dense copse of shrubs, had enve- 
loped the springs until about this time, and rendered it 
difficult to approach them. The inhabitants of Bedford, 
now began to make improvements. Upon digging away 
the bank, it was found, that about twenty feet from the 
spot where the waters first issued, they poured them- 
selves through the fissure of a limestone rock. This 
limestone stratum, lie* nearly parallel with the surface 
of the mountain, of which it forms a part; making with 
the horizon, an angle of about 35°; and is covered with 
a mixture of clay and freestone gravel, about three feet 
in depth. 

About fifteen perches south of this, there is another 
mineral spring, which discharged on the 16th of last 
March, six gallons of water per minute; the sensible 
qualities of which differ but little from those of the oth- 
At present it rises sixty feet from the base of* the 
mountain. It once rose twenty -five feet higher on the 
'hill than at present. Between its original source and 
the bottom of the hill, there is a large bank, manifestly 
of secondary formation. It would seem that from the 
first ages of the world to the present time, this bank has 
been forming by deposite from the stream. It is highly 
probable that, at some distant period, a much larger 
quantity of water escaped from the mountain at this 

lace; that, by its own deposite, the channel was partly 

locked up; and that the waters which originally burst 
out here, found a new passage, through the fissure of 
the limestone rock, mentioned above. There are many 
hundred tons of this deposite. Its colour is greyish, and 
it is easily pulverized, With the stronger acids, it effer- 
vesces violently : and there is a copious evolution of fixed 
air. Its composition, however, has not yet been per- 
fectly ascertained. 

About forty perches north east of the principal foun- 
tain, at the base of the same mountain, is a rich sulphur 
spring, which, hitherto, has been covered by the waters 
of the creek, in the bed of which it rises. It is expect- 
ed, that this spring will be improved before the ensuing 
summer. There are also in the same valley, copious 
fountains of cool and beautiful waters, which are not 
distinguished by any peculiarity of mineral quality. 

The spring which has chiefly engaged the attention 
of the public, and which is more highly improved, dis- 
charged on the 16th of March last, twenty gallons of 
water per minute? the temperature of which by Fah- 
renheit is 55°. It emits no smell when issuing from the 
-fountain? is perfectly transparent, and its taste is very 
soft, but agreeable to most palates. When exposed in 
a clear glass vessel, there is seen floating in it, a pellu- 
cid mineral substance, which, after standing a few days, 
is solved, so as to become invisible. It deposites in the 
troughs which convey it to the baths, a large quantity 
of oxydized iron. A glass tumbler exposed to the wa- 
ter in the fountain two weeks was found to be envelop- 
ed in a coat of oxyde of iron. The presence of iron is 
also detected by tincture of galls with which it strikes 


a black colour. After being heated to 212° of Fahren- 
heit, no change is produced in its colour by the tincture; 
indicating the solvent of the iron, to be sulphuric acid. 

A few grains of pure vegetable alkali, added to one 
half pint of the water, changes it to nearly the white- 
ness of milk. The white particles which produce this 
colour, in one hour fall to the bottom? and when filtra- 
ted and dried, there remains a white powder, slightly 
caustic. Two ounces of alcohol added to the same 
quantity of the water, precipitated, in one hour, ever* 
mineral substance, which it contains. When this preci- 
pitate was filtrated and dried, there remained a grey 
powder, the taste of which was similar to that of an 
equal mixture of phosphate of soda and magnesia.-— 
Tincture of galls added to the water, after it nad been 
heated to the boiling point, did not, as was remarked, 
strike a black colour. Muriatic acid was now added, the 
temperature still 212°, which produced no Visible change; 
but, upbn adding a few grams of pure vegetable alkali, 
a violent ebullition succeeded, — white fomes arose; a 
highly offensive smell was emitted, and a copious preci- 
pitate immediately fell down. The unpleasant smell re- 
sembled that of sulphurated hydrogen. The precipi- 
tate was not analyzed, so as to ascertain its composition. 

Three pints of the water were reduced, by slow eva- 
poration, to a half pint: and a solution of carbonate of 
amnionia, which had been prepared by the exposure of 
pure ammonia to the action of the atmosphere, was ad- 
ded to the water thus reduced, which became turbid \ 
and a solution of phosphate of soda was now presented 
to it, and a copious precipitate foil down, indicating 
magnesia. 

From these few, with some other experiments, the 
presence of a salt of iron, by sulphuric acid of sulphur, 
perhaps of sulphurretted hydrogen, and the carbonates 
of magnesia and lime, have been detected. The sul- 
phate of iron is in small quantity — the proportion of 
carbonate of Kme, very small — that of carbonate of mag- 
nesia, great. Alumine is believed to be contained in 
them also. 

During the warm season of several years past, many 
hundreds of people have resorted to these springs, in 
quest of lost health, sought in vain from the skill of the 
physician. From their recent discovery, little was known 
of the extent of their influence upon disease, except 
from casual observation, and the reports of their visit- 
ants, until last season; when a regular plan was adopted 
to ascertain, with precision, how far their effects may 
be depended on. It has been found by impartial obser- 
vation, made with as much care as circumstances per- 
mitted, that they have a salutary effect in destroying tho 
various species of intestinal worms in children and 
adults— -in removing incipient consumptions of the lungs, 
or checking a tendency to that disease— in removing 
chronic obstructions and inflammations of the viscera, 
particularly, of the liver; especially those which follow 
autumnal fevers, and protracted intermittent!. Indeed 
they have been effectual, in either curing or retarding, 
all cases of deranged excitement of the vissera, conse- 
quent on bilious fever, remittent, or intermittent? whe- 
ther in their acute or chronic states. 

Dyspepsia, constipated bowels from torpid liver, inci- 
pient dropsies, calculus, diabetes, chronic nephrites, he- 
morrhoids, rheumatisms, cutaneous eruptions, ulcers, in 
which the system has been brought to sympathise, or 
which follow systematic disorders; partial paralysis, the 
obstructions and proffuvia, which too often afflict fe- 
males, are diseases, in which these waters have beerf 
found to possess the most salutary healing virtues. Good 
effects are experienced in almost all cases of debility, 
whatever their cause, which not unfrequently baffle the 
physician, and from year to year teaze the patient. 

At first view it may appear astonishing, that this min- 
eral fountain should be possessed of powers sufficient to 
vanquish, and erect trophies over such a formidable 
phalanx of maladies. It is not indeed to be expected, 
that the waters alone can extend their influence over so 
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wide a scope of disease. Yet physicians know how im- 
portant are the effects, and how extensive the use of 
laxatives, when they combine, with their usual opera- 
tion, tonic virtues; and from the extmtof their healing 
powers, they hope almost every thing In the present 
case, however, much of the effect produced, is to be 
attributed to the pure, elastic air of the mountains, 
where there are no stagnant waters to emit putrid t ffiu- 
via — to the very high situation of the country, which 
checks and counteracts the morbid effects of th* sun, 
and gives us in the summer and autumnal months, a 
climate never oppressive, but always grateful to our 
sensations. Who is ignorant of the happy effects re- 
sulting from mere change of situation, even without an 
improved atmosphere? How much more salutary then 
must be these effects, when the change is to an atmos- 
phere always cool and temperate — always pure — always 
animating! The rugged passages, over which the pa- 
tient necessarily travels, whether from the east or west, 
to arrive at these springs, come in for their share in ad- 
vancing the medicinal reputation of these waters. The 

§ ood consequences of agitation on rough roads, and of 
le tossings on a tempestuous ocean, in such diseases as 
have been mentioned, physicians have long and duly ap- 
preciated. Hence, in estimating the medicinal virtues 
of these springs, we ascribe to them effects, which they 
would not produce, unaided by such potent auxiliaries. 

The water, in almost all cases, operates as a laxative 
and diuretic — sometimes, as an emetic, and sudorific. — 
It uniformly strengthens the digestive organs, and shar- 
pens the appetite. When used moderately, it3 usual 
effect is to exhilarate the spirits, and animate the coun- 
tenance: taken in excess it causes langour, and stupor 
of the bead; and from its rapid depletion, general de- 
bility. When prescribed with judgment, its successful 
operation can be made to extend over the two great 
classes of disease; those of debility, and those of strength; 
and hence another means of its extensive usefulness. 

[Port Folio* 1811- 


QCj* To Editors of papers throughout the State 

In the Register of July 26, we stated that it was very 
desirable to ascertain the quantity of IRON, w hich could 
be produced annually in this state, and requested the re- 
publication of some inquiries on that subject. As we 
have not observed, that our request has been attended 
to, and presuming it has not been noticed, we respect- 
fully call the attention of Editor* in the city and country to 
the subject. We deem it not merely one of curiosity, but 
of real importance, at the present period. We hope, 
therefore, that Editors will generally republish that pa- 
ragraph, and furnish us as early as possible with a paper 
containing the desired information, relating to their 
respective neighbourhoods. 

The last Miner’s Journal has furnished the following 
information respecting the works in Schuylkill County. 

•• The iron works in Schuylkill county are Green- 
wood Furnace and Forge; the Sohuylkill, Brunswick, 
and Pinegrove Forges; besides two new forges, which 
are now being bunt, one at Mahanoy, and the other at 
Swatara. Five hundred tons of bar iron may be made 
by these four furnaces, now in operation, annually. 
Greenwood works are owned by Messrs. John and Ben- 
jamin Pott, who carry’ them on extensively, and we be- 
lieve profitably. They are the only persons engaged 
in the business of these works. The ore for their fur- 
nace is obtained from the neighbourhood of Pottsgi ove 
and Reading, and is transported to the furnace on the 
canal. The price of bar iron is $100 a ton at their 
forge. The price of pig is $28 a ton at the furnace, of 
which twenty tons a week can be smelted. 


MEDICAL SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Medical Graduates in the University of Pennsylvania, 
from 1791, (the date of the union of the College and 
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1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 


5 

7 
10 

8 
4 
4 

15 

12 

8 

10 

10 

22 

15 


1804 

15 

1817 

73 

1805 

24 

1818 

87 

18.6 

21 

1819 

102 

1807 

31 

1820 

79 

1808 

60 

1821 

66 

1809 

63 

18’2 

77 

1810 

65 

1823 

102 

1811 

65 

1824 

96 

1812 

70 

1825 

111 

1813 

61 

1826 

114 

1814 

62 

1S17 

131 

1815 

44 

1828 

133 

1816 

69 


— 





...1950 

from — 


Virginia, 632 

Pennsylvania, 473 

South Carolina, 151 

Maryland, 117 

New Jersey, 100 

North Carolina, 85 

Georgia, 77 

Delaware, 56 

Kentucky, 35 

New York, 28 

District of Columbia, 24 
Massachusetts 19 

Tennessee, 14 

West Indies, 12 

Mississippi and Lou- 
isiana, 9 

Students who attended the Mcd<cal Lectures of the Lni» 
versity in the winter of 


Ohio and N. W. Terri- 
tory, 9 

Great Britain, 7 

Connecticut, 5^ 

Canada, 5 

New Hampshire, 4 

Alabama, 4 

Rhode Island, 3 

Missouri, 2 

Vermont, 1 

Maine, ^ 

Brabant, ^ 

Swabia, ^ 

Uncertain, 75 


Total. 


1959 


1816 and 1817 
1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 
18J3 


436 

465 

4-2 

330 

325 

357 

455 


1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 


Total. 


424 

487 

440 

441 
409 

.4991 


Of whom were from — 
Pennsylvania, 1721 

Virginia, 1371 

South Carolina, 316 

North Carolina, 299 

New Jersey, 279 

Georgia, 246 

Delaware/ 154 

Maryland, 154 

N. E- New York and 
Canada, 169 

Western Country, 201 


Louisiana, 

Mississippi, 

Florida, 

Europe, 

West Indies, 
Alabama, 

District of Columbia, 
Unknown, 


Total. 


.4991 


iVeto Presbyterian Church.—' The comer atone ofane* 
Presbyterian church in Vine street near Thirteenth street 
was laid on Monday last. The Rev. Mr. Daahiell of the 
Mariner’s church, and the Rev. Tboma* L. Janewmy 
officiated on the occasion. 

University of Pennsybania^Tbe Rev. Mr. Do 
cey has been unanimously elected by the Troateea of 
this Institution, Provoat 
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The first Frame; of Government, which was published 
in the last volume, being found defective on several 
accounts, the second frame was established and accept- 
ed in the year 1683,^ which continued until 1696. 

THE FRAME OF THE GOVERNMENT 

Of the Province of Pennsylvania, and Territories there- 
unto annexed in America . 

To iu Pzrsons* to whom these Presents may come. 
Whereas King Charles the Second, by his Letters Pa- 
tents, under the great Seal of England, bearing date the 
fourth day of March , in the thirty and third year of the 
King, for divers considerations therein mentioned, hath 
been graciously pleased to give and grant unto me WU- 
Uam Perm (by the name of William Penn, Esq. Son 
and Heir of Sir William Penn deceased) and to my 
heirs and assigns forever, all that Tract of Land, or Pro- 
vince, called Pensylvania, in America, with divers great 
Powers, Preheminences, Royalties, Jurisdictions, and 
Authorities, necessary for the well being and govern- 
ment thereof: And Whereas, the King’s dearest brother, 
James Duke of York and Albany , &c. by his Deeds of 
Feoffment, under his hand and seal, duly perfected, 
bearing date the four and twentieth Day of August , one 
thousand six hundred eighty and two, did grant unto me, 
my Heirs and Assigns, all that Tract of Land lying and 
being from twelve miles Northward of New Castle upon 
Delaware River, in America, to Cape Hcnbpen, upon the 
said River and Bay of Delaware, Southward, together 
with all Royalties, Franchises, Duties, Jurisdictions, Li- 
berties, and Privileges theilhinto belonging. 

Now know ye. That for the well being and good go- 
vernment of the said Province, and Territories thereunto 
annexed* and for the encouragement of all the rteemen 
and Planters, that may be therein concerned, in pursu- 
ance of the Rights and Powers therein mentioned, 1 the 
.jaid William Penn have declared, granted, and con- 
firmed, and by these Presents* for me, ray Heirs and 
Assigns, do declare, grant, 'and confirm, unto all the 
Freemen, Planters, and Adventurers of* in, and to the 
Said Province and Territories thereof, those Liberties, 
franchises, and Properties, so far as in me lieth, to be 
held* enjoyed* and kept by the Freemen, Planters* 
and Adventurers of and in the said Province of PensyU 
vama and Territories thereunto annexed, forever. 

Imprimis . 

That th» Government of this Province and Territo- 
ries thereof; shall from time to time, according to the 
Powers of the Patent, and Deeds of Feoffment aforesaid, 
consist of the Proprietary and Governor, and Freemen of 
ithe said Province and Territories thereof, in form of 
provincial Council and Assembly, which Assembly shall 
consist of thirty-six persons, being six out of each coun- 
ter* men of most note fbr their virtue* wisdom, and abi- 
lity, by whom all laws shall be made, officers chosen* 
aikl public affairs transacted, as is hereafter limited and 
declared. 

H. i 

There being three persons already chosen for every 
respective County of this Province and Territory there- 
of, to serve in the provincial Council, one of them for 
three years, one for two years, and one for one year, and 
Vol. II, 17 


one of them being to go off yearly in every County .that 
on the tenth day of the first month yearly, forever after, 
the Freemen of the said Province and Territories there- 
of shall meet together in the most convenient place in 
every County of this Province and Territory thereof, then 
and there to chuse i person qualified as aforesaid in every 
County, being one third of the number to serve in pro- 
vincial Council, for three years, it being intended that 
one third of the whole provincial Council, consisting 
and to consist of eighteen Persons, falling off yearly, it 
shall be yearly supplied with such yearly election^ as 
aforesaid, and that one Person shall not continue in lon- 
ger than three years? and in case any member shall de- 
cease before the last election during his time* that dien 
at the next election ensuing his decease, another shftfl be 
chosen to supply his place for the remaining time he 
was to have served, and no longer. 

III. 

That after the first seven years, evefy one 6f the said 
third parts that goeth yearly off, shall be incapable of 
being chosen again for one whole year following, that is 
all that are capable and qualified as aforesaid, may be 
fitted for Government, and have a share of the care and 
burthen of it. 

IV. 

That the Provincial Council, in all cases anid matters 
of moment, as their arguing upon bills to be passed 
into Laws, or Proceedings about erecting of Courts of 
Justice, sitting in Judgment upon Criminals impeached, 
and choice of officers in such manner as is herein after 
expressed, not less than two thirds of the Whole shall 
make a quorum ; and that the consent and approbation 
of two thirds of that quorum shall be had in all such cases 
on matters of moment: And that in all cases and matters 
of lesser moment; one third of the whole shall make a 
quorum , the majority of which shall and may always de- 
termine in such cases and causes of lesser moment 

V. 

That the Governor and provincial Council shall have 
the Power of preparing and proposing to the Assembly 
hereafter mentioned, all bills which they shall see need- 
ful, and that shall at any time be past into laws withift* 
the said Province and Territories thereof, which bills 
shall be published and affixed to the most noted place 
in every county of this Province and Territories thereof 
twenty days before the meeting of the Assembly, in order 
to passing them into laws. 

VI. 

That the Governor and provincial Council shall tak<( 
care, that all laws, statutes* and ordinances, which s VH 
at any time be made within the said Province and Ter.' 
ritories, be duly and diligently executed. 

VII. 

That thfe Governor and provincial Council, shall, at 
all times, have the care of the peace and safety of this 
Province and Territories thereof; and that nothing be 
by any persons attempted to the svbversioi* of this- 
Frame of Government. 

vin. 

That the Governor and provincial Council shall, at 
all times, settle and order the situation of all cities and 
market towns in every county, modelling therein 
all public Buildings, Streets, and Marketplaces; and 
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shall appoint all necessary Roads, and Highways in this 
Province and Territories thereof. 

IX. 

That the Governor and provincial Council shall, at 
all times, have power to inspect the management of 
the public treasury, and punisu those who shall convert 
any part thereof to any use, than what hath been agreed 
upon by the Governor, provincial Council, and Assem- 
bly. 

X. 

That the Govcmor.and provincial Council, shall erect 
and order all public schools, and encourage and reward 
the authors of useful sciences aud laudable inventions, 
in the said Province, and Territories thereof. 

XL 

That one third of the provincial Council residing with 
the Governor, shall with the Governor, from time to 
time, have the care of the management of all public af- 
fairs, relating to the Peace, Justice, Treasury, and im- 
provement of the Province and Territories, and to the 
good education of youth, and sobriety of the manners of 
the inhabitants therein, as aforesaid. 

XII. 

That the Governor or his Deputy, shall always preside 
in the provincial Council, and that he shall at no time 
therein perform any public act of State whatsoever, that 
shall or may relate unto the Justice, Trade, Treasury, or 
Safety of the Province and Territories aforesaid, but by 
and with the advice and consent of the provincial Coun- 
cil thereof. 

xm. 

And to the end that all bills prepared and agreed by 
the Governor and provincial Council, as aforesaid, may 
yet have the more full concurrence of the Freemen of 
the Province and Territories thereof, it is declared, 
granted, and confirmed, that at the Time and Place in 
every Conn y, fi>r the choice of one person to serve in 
provincial Council, as aforesaid, the respective members 
thereof, at their said meeting, shall yearly choose out of 
themselves#;.# persons of most note, for virtue, wisdom, 
and ability, to serve in Assembly, as their Representa- 
tives, who shall yearly meet on the tenth day of the 
third month, in the capital town or city of the said pro- 
vince, unless the Governor and provincial Council shall 
think fit to appoint another place to meet in, where 
during eight days, the several members may confer free- 
ly with one another; and if any of them see meet, with a 
committee of the provincial Conned which shall be at that 
time purposely appointed, to receive, from any of them, 
proposals for the alteration or amendment of any of the 
said proposed and promulgated bills; and on the ninth 
day from their so meeting*, the sakl Assembly, after their 
reading of the proposed bills, by the clerk of the pro- 
vincial Council, and the occasions and motives for them 
being opened by the Governor or his Deputy, shall, up- 
on the question by him put, give their affirmation or ne- 
gative, which to them seemeth best, in such manner as 
is hereafter expressed: But not less than two thirds shall 
make a quorum in the passing of all bills into laws, and 
choice of such officers as are by them to be chosen. 

XIV. 

That the laws so prepared and proposed as aforesaid, 
that are assented to by the Assembly, shall be enrolled 
as laws of this Province, and Territories thereof, with 
this title. By the Governor , with the assent and appro - 
bation of the Freemen in provincial council and Assembly 
met; and from henceforth the meetings, sessions, acts, 
and proceedings of the Governor, Provincial Council, 
and Assembly, shall be styled and called, 7 he meeting , 
sessions, and proceedings, of the general Assembly of the 
Province of Pensykania , and the Territories thereunto 
belonging. 

XV. 

> And that the Representatives of the People in pro- 
vincial Council and assembly, may in after ages bear 
some Proportion with the Increase and multiplying of 


the People, the number of such Representatives of the 
People, may be from Time to Time increased and en- 
larged, so as at no Time the number exceed seventy-two 
for the provincial council, and tivo hundred for the as- 
sembly; the appointment and Proportion of which num- 
ber, as also the laying and methodizing of the choice of 
such Representatives in future Time, most equally to 
the division of the country or number of the Inhabi- 
tants is left to the Governor and provincial Council to 
propose, and the assembly to resolve, so that the Order 
of Proportion be strictly observed, both in the choice of 
the council and the respective committees thereof, vizt. 
one third to go off and come in yearly. 

XVI. 

That from and after the Death of this present Gover- 
nor, the provincial council shall, together with the suc- 
ceeding Governor, erect from Time to Time, standing 
courts of Justice, in such Places and number, as they 
judge convenient for the good government of the said 
Province and Territories thereof, and that the Provin- 
cial council shall, on the thirteenth day of the second 
month then next ensuing, elect and present to the Gov- 
ernor or his Deputy, a double number of Persons, to 
9erve forjudges; Treasurers, and Masters of Rolls, with- 
in the said Province and Territories, to continue so long 
as they shall well behave themselves in those capacities 
respectively; and the Freemen of the said Province, in 
an assembly met on the thirteenth day of the third month 
yearly, shall elect and then present to the Governor or 
his Deputy, a double number of Persons to serve for 
Sheriffs, Justices of the Peace and Coroners, for the 
year next ensuing; out qf which respective elections 
and Presentments, the Governor or his Deputy, shall 
nominate and commissionate the proper number for each 
office, the third Day after the said respective Present- 
ments; or else thejffr#/ named in such Presentment for 
each office as aforesaid, shall stand and serve in that of- 
fice, the time before respectively limited; and in case of 
Death or Default, such vacancy shall be supplied by the 
Governor and provincial council in manner aforesaid. 

XVII. 

That the assembly shall continue so long as may be 
needful, to impeach criminals fit to be there impeached, 
to pass such Bills into Lawp as are proposed to them, 
which they shall think fit toq>ass into Laws; and till such 
time as the Governor and provincial council shall de- 
clare, That they have nothing farther to propose unto 
them for their assent and approbation; and that Decla- 
ration shall be a Dismiss to the Assembly for that Time? 
which Assembly shall be notwithstanding, capable of 
assembling together, upon the Summons of the Gover- 
nor and provincial council, at any time during that year, 
if the Governor and provincial council shall see occasion 
for their so assembling. 

xvm. 

That all the elections of Members or Representative* 
of the People to serve in provincial council and assem- 
bly, and all questions to be determined by both or either 
of them, that relate to Choice of Officers, and all or 
any other personal matters, shall be resolved or deter- 
mined by the Ballot ; and all things relating to the pre- 
paring and passing of Bills into Laws, shall be openly 
declared and resolved by the Vote. 

XIX. 

That at all Times when the Proprietary and Governor 
shall happen to be an Infant, and under the age of one 
and twenty years, and no Guardians or Commissioners 
are appointed in Writing, by the Father of the said In- 
fant, or that such Guardian shall be deceased, that du- 
ring such minority, the provincial council shall, from 
time to time, as they shall see meet, constitute and ap- 
point Guardians, and commissioners not exceeding three, 
one of which shall preside as Deputy and Chief Guar- 
dian during such minority, and shall have and execute, 
with the consent of one of the other two, all the Power 
of a Governor in all public Affairs and Concerns of the 
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said Province and Territories thereof, according to char- 
ter; which said Guardian so appointed, shall also have 
tiie Care and Oversight of the Estate of the said Minor, 
and be yearly accountable and responsible for the same 
to the provincial council, and the provincial council to 
- the minor, when of age, or to the next Heir, in case of 
the minor’s Death, for the Trust before expressed. 

XX. 

That as often as any Days of the Month mentioned in 
any article of this charter, shall fall upon the First Day 
of the Week, commonly called the Lord's Day , the bu- 
siness appointed for that Day, shall be deferred until the 
r.ext Day, unless m cases of emergency. 

XXL 

And for the satisfaction and encouragement of all 
Aliens, I do give and grant that if any alien, who is or 
shall be Purchaser, or who doth or shall inhabit in this 
Province or Territories thereof, shall decease at any time 
before he can well be naturalized, his Right and Interest 
therein, shall notwithstanding' descend to his Wife and 
Children, or other of his Relations, be he Testate or In- 
testate according to the Laws of this Province and Ter- 
ritories thereof m such cases provided, in as free and 
ample manner, to all Intents and Purposes, as if the 
said Alien had been naturalized. 

xxu. 

And that the Inhabitants of this Province and Terri- 
tories thereof, may be accommodated w ith such Food 
and Sustenance, as God in his Providence hath freely 
afforded, I do also further grant to the Inhabitants of 
this Province and Territories thereof, Liberty to fowl 
and hunt upon the lands they hold and all other Lands 
therein not enclosed; and to fish in all waters in the said 
Lands, and in all Rivera and Rivulets in and belonging 
to this Province and Territories thereof, with Liberty to 
draw his or their Fish on Shore on any man’s lands, so as 
it be not to the Detriment or annoyance of the owner 
thereof, except such Lands as do lie upon inland Rivu- 
lets that are not boatable, or which are or may be here- 
after erected into manors. 

XXIII. 

And that all the Inhabitants of this Province and Ter- 
ritories thereof, whether Purchasers or others, may have 
the last worldly Pledge of tny good and kind Intentions 
to them and theirs, I do give, grant, and confirm to all, 
and every one of them, full and quiet possession of 
their respective Lands, to which they have any lawful or 
equitable claim, saving only such Rents and Services 
for the same as are or customarily ought to be reserved 
to me, my Heirs or Assigns. 

XXIV. 

That no Act, Law, or Ordinance, whatever, shall at 
any time hereafter be made or done by the Proprietary 
and Governor of this Province and Territories thereun- 
to belonging, his Heirs or Assigns, or by the Freemen 
in provincial council or assembly, to alter, change, or 
diminish, the Form or Effect of this Charter, or any 
part or clause thereof contrary to the true intent and 
meaning thereof, without the Consent of the Proprieta- 
ry and Governor, his Heirs or Assigns, and six Parts of 
seven of the said Freemen in provincial Council and As- 
sembly met. 

XXV. 

And lastly, I the said William Penn , Proprietary and 
Governor of the Province of Pennsylvania and Territo- 
ries thereunto belonging, forme, my Heirs and Assigns, 
have solemnly declared, granted and confirmed, and do 
hereby solemnly declare, grant and confirm, that neither 
I, nor my Heirs, nor Assigns, shall procure or do any 
thing or things, whereby the Liberties in this Charter 
contained ana expressed, shall be infringed or broken : 
and if any Thing be procured by any Person or Persons, 
contrary to these Premises, it shall be held of no Force 
or Effect. In witness whereof, I the said William Penn , 
at Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, have unto this present 
charter of Liberties, set my Hand and broad seal, this 


second day of the Second month, in the. year of our Lord 
one thousand six hundred eighty and three, being the Jive 
and thirtieth year of the King, and the third year of my 
Government. WM. PENN. 

This within Charter, which we have distinctly heard 
read, and thankfully received, shall be bv ns inviolably 
kept; at Philadelphia, Me second Day ’ of the second 
month , one thousand six hundred eighty three. 

The members of the Provincial Council present. 


William Markham 
John Moll 
William Haige 
Christopher Taylor 
John Simcock 
William Clayton 
Francis W hit well 


Thomas Holme 
William Clark 
William Biles 
James Harrison 
John Richardson, 

Philip T. Lernnan, S. Gov. 
Richard Ingelo, Cl. Coun. 


The Members of the 


Casparus Harman 
John Darby 
Benjamin Williams 
William Guest 
Valentine Hollingsworth 
James Boy den 
Bennony Bishop 
John Beazor 
John Harding 
Andrew Bringston 
Simon Irons 
John Wood 
John Curtis 
Daniel Brown 
William Futcher 
John Kipshaven 
Alexander Molestine 
Robert Bracy, sr. 
Thomas Bracy 
William Yardly 
John Hastings 
Robert Wade 


Assembly present. 
Thomas Hassald 
John Hart 
Robert Hall 
Robert Bedwell 
William Simsmore 
Samuel Darke 
Robert Lucas 
James Williams ' 

John Blunston 
John Songhurst 
John Hill 
Nicholas Wain 
Thomas Fitzwater 
John Clows 
Luke Watson 
Joseph Phipps 
Dennis Rotchford 
John Brinklair 
Henry Bowman 
Cornelius Verhoofe 
John Southworth, Cl. of 
the Synod 


Some of the inhabitants of Philadelphia present. 
William Howel I Henry Lewis 

Edmund Warner | Samuel Miles. 


BRISTOL MINERAL WATERS. 

The accurate analysis of whatever is received either 
for the purposes of pleasure or health, into the human 
system, at once enlarges the empire of Curiosity and of 
Use. To swallow huge doses of unknown substances, 
without any investigation of their properties, or modus 
operand U, is the characteristic of vulgar Credulity, gov- 
erned by impudent Empiricism. To detect the latent 
qualities of the three kingdoms, to explore the secrets 
of medicine, and, above all, to be familiar with the ma- 
gic of chemistry is the part of a philosophical patient, 
and a liberal scholar. 

For more than a century, men, afflicted with physical 
or fancied sufferings, have fled from cities and crowds, 
and relinquished the use of alcohol or wine, for those 
blander bowls which the nymphs of many a mineral 
fountain 90 liberally impart. Germany Jias her Spa, and 
England her Cheltenham; we too, even almost at our 
doors, have our Bristol and our Bath; and for the follow- 
ing elegant investigation, of the properties of the salu- 
bnous wave, domestic science is indebted to the inge- 
nuity of Dr. James Cutbush, whose chemical abilities 
reflect the highest honour upon himself, and upon the 
city of Philadelphia, which fosters a self-taught disciple 
of Fourcroy and Lavoisier. 

From the researches of this gentleman, and some of 
his learned predecessors, it is manifest that the mineral 
water of Bath, is of a character decidedly chalybeate; 
thkt it is a valiant tonic in most cases of debility; that it 
is a cheer er of the spirits, depressed either by Disease 
or Despair; and that as a powerful alterative and deob- 
struent, it deserves the amplest trial from many a dis- 
tressed dyspeptic, and gloomy son of the spleen. 
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Let, therefore, the votary of midnight excess, let the 
pining invalid, and finally let all the lovers of nature and 
solitude, at this enchanting season, repair to Bath, and 
ruddy cheeks and radiant eyes will soon attest, as well 
as the philosopher, the physician, and the chemist, the 
healing power of pure water, pure air, and purest joys 
combined. J* D. 

Experiment 

1. Litmus paper was not sensibly altered. 

2. Turmeric paper remain unchanged. 

3. Muriate of barytes did not produce a precipitate. 

4. Acetite of lead gave a white precipitate, which, 
on standing, was increased. 

5. Nitrate of silver produced a purple colour, and 
on standing, afforded a precipitate more or less colour- 
ed* 

6. Oxy-sulphate of silver produced a precipitate ana- 
lagous to expt. 4. 

7. Solution of soap remained unaltered. 

8. Caustic potash gave a brown precipitate. 

9. Caustic ammonia produced the same effect. 

10. Carbonate of potash struck a brown colour. 

11. Nitrate of mercury afforded the same result as ex- 
periment 4. 

13. Lime water did not produce a white precipitate, 
after standing some time. 

13. Oxalate of potash remained unaltered. 

14. Carbonate of ammonia and phosphate of soda, ad- 
ded one after the other, gave no precipitate. 

15. Alcohol, added to an equal quantity of the water, 
produced no change. 

lfy Alcohol of galls produced a brown colour, and, on 
standing, gave a black precipitate. 

17. Prussiate of lime produced a blue colour. 

18. Triple Prussiate of potash afforded the same re- 
sult. 

19. Succinate of ammonia produced a brown precipi- 
tate. 

20. Muriate of lime was not sensibly affected. 

21. Solution of arsenic produced a light brown ap- 
pearance. 

22. Nitric acid did not produce any visible effect 

23. On exposing a portion of the water to heat, in an 
evaporating dish, an ochrous deposition was formed. 

24. By separating the product of expt. 23, and adding 
alcohol of galls to the filtered liquor, no change of co- 
lour ensued. 

25. Sixteen ounces of the water was evaporated to 
dryness; the residue was collected and weighed; it 
amounted to 2,25 gr. ; of which 75 was muriate of soda. 
The remainder (1,50 gr.) was oxyd of iron. 

26. A piece of polished silver immersed in the water, 
became tarnished. This effect, however, is not appa- 
rent until after some hours. 

The temperature was ascertained to be the same as 
Other spring water. 

RECAPITULATION. 

The first experiment indicated the non-existence of 
uncombined acid. Sulphuretted hydrogen, if in suffi- 
cient quantity, and not in combination, will also affect 
the colour of litmus. The second experiment proved, 
that-no alkali nor alkaline earth, if present, was in ex- 
cess. That none of the sulphates, (salt9 formed with 
sulphuric acid) were held in solution, is inferred from 
expt. 3. Muriatic acid, however, was found to be pre- 
sent, from the production of muriate of lead. The fifth 
experiment indicated sulphurretted hydrogen, which ex- 
isted in the state of combination, as will be hereafter 
noticed. It may be proper to remark,* that the solu- 
tions of silver (the nitrate particularly) are precipita- 
ted by sulphuretted hydrogen, and by hydro-sulphurets; 
but in this case, the precipitate instead of being white, 
which is produced wholly by muriatic acid, is more or 
less of a purple or blackish colour. The precipitate 
in this instance is soluble in dilute nitrous acid . Extrac- 
tive matter baa also this effect; but its presence was not 
detected. 


The sixth experiment confirmed expt 4th, in pro- 
ducing an insoluble muriate of silver. 

The seventh experiment proved the non-existence of 
earthy salt; if it had occurred, a turbidness would have 
ensued, owing to a mutual decomposition of the soap 
(saponule of soda) and earthy salt. If a metallic salt, 
such as sulphate or muriate, had been present, a turbid- 
ness would have also taken place. Expts. 8, 9 and 10, 
showed the existence of metallic matter, which by the 
use of other re-agents was proved to be iron. 

Experiment 11 confirmed expt. 4, by producing a 
submuriate of mercury. Expt. 12 proved, that no car- 
bonic acid was present; if it had occurred, a white pre- 
cipitate, soluble v ith effervescence in any of the acids, 
would have been formed. 

Although none of the earths were detected by the 
reagents before mentioned, yet, in order to examine the 
water for lime and magnesia, the 13th and 14th experi- 
ments were instituted. These, however, were unsuc- 
cessful. 

Alcohol produced no precipitate, which demonstra- 
ted, agreeably to the observations of Mr. Kirwan, and 
with the other re-agents employed, that none of the 
sulphates were held in solution. 

Alcohol of galls indicated the presence of iron. In 
consequence of the peculiar colour it produced, being 
analagous to the phenomena which take place under si- 
milar circumstances, by which the solvent of the metal 
was inferred, the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen as 
the menstruum of the ’iron was proved to exist 
, Experiments 17 and 18 confirmed expt 16, by pro- 
ducing the prussiate of iron; the 19th expt also confiryn- 
ed this conclusion, by affording a succinate of iron. 

The 20th expt. proves the non existence of uncom- 
bined alkali; the 21st the presence of sulphur, accord- 
ing to Westrumb; and the 22d, that the substances pre- 
sent were soluble in this acid. 

The 23d expt. also proves, that the solvent of the 
iron was a volatile, and not a fixed one; for, on the ap- 
plication of heat, the menstruum was carried off, and 
the iron deposited in the form of an oxyd. 

Experiment 24 also confirms this conclusion. 

The 25th expt. was instituted in order to ascertain the 
quantity of fixed ingredients which the water contained. 
Accordingly, on evaporating sixteen ounces, a residue, 
consisting of two and a quarter grains was left; after 
separating the saline matter, the remaining one and a 
half grains was the ferruginous oxyd. 

Experiment 26th proved the presence of hepatic or 
sulphurretted hydrogen gas. 

Considering these experiments and inferences as con-' 
elusive, as far as they have gone, it would follow, that 
this water is a chalybeate, (which has heretofore been 
proved,*) that the iron is dissolved wholly, or in part, 
by sulphurretted hydrogen, and that it is accompanied 
by an alkaline muriate, the muriate of soda. 

Balk, March 25th y 1811. 


• See the experiments and observations of Dr. Rush, 
and Dr. de Normandie: the former in a treatise publish- 
ed in 1776, and the latter in the American Philosophi- 
cal Transactions. [Port Folio, 


PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

Tuesday Evening , Jlug. 28 th. 

At a special meeting held this evening, the following 
communication was received from the city commission- 
ers. 

Gentlemen — The city commissioners respectfully in- 
form Councils, that the appropriation for New Paving is 
exhausted — that an appropriation of #16,563, the differ- 
ence between the sum estimated for the paving, order- 
ed by resolution of April 24th, appropriations will be 
necessary, in addition to the expense of paving Water 
street, from Spruce to Vine street, and for paving the 
following streets, &c. since ordered, for which no apprq* 
priatioi) has been made viz: 
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Portland lane. 

Third street from Chesnut to Walnut street. 

Union street from Third to Fourth. 

8wanwick street* 

Strawberry street. 

Two twenty feet streets between Locust and Walnut 
street, and Twelfth and Thirteenth streets — and one 
other running 1 north and south from them. 

Relief alley. 

High street through Penn Square. 

luSge Alley and Hawk alley. 

For the paring of which an appropriation of $29,900 
will be wanted, including the $16,563 above mentioned. 
This sum is required on the presumption that all the 
paving ordered will be finished, of which there is from 
present appearances, no doubt. 

They also respectfully inform Councils that an appro- 
priation of $2500 will be required for unpaved streets 
Ho 2, to meet the present expenditure, and to do what 
is indispensably necessary in the streets connected 
with Schuylkill Front, and to put Mulberry and Ches- 
stut streets in order for paving next year, in compliance 
with a resolution of Councils passed April 9th 1828. 
When the estimate for unpaved streets was made, it was 
mot, contemplated to regulate Mulberry street, Chesnut 
street, Ashton, and Schuylkill 2d north of High, and 
8chuylkill 3d south of High, which was done by order 
of Councils; the expenses of which, as far as completed, 
bave been charged to that appropriation. 

By order of the city commissioners. 

ROBERT H. SMITH, City Clerk. 

Referred to committee of Ways and Means. 

The following communication was received from the 
Board of Health. 

Health Office , Philadelphia , Aug. 21 st, 1828. 

The Board of Health respectfully recommend to the 
city councils, to pave Gille’s Alley, for the purpose of 
correcting a nuisance therein, consisting of mud, putri- 
fying animal and vegetable matter, &c. See. capable of 
engendering disease, and endangering the health of its 
inhabitants, and which can only be remedied by paving. 

CORN’S. COMEGYS, 
President of Board of Health. 

R. EggksfieH Griffith, Secretary. 

Referred to city commissioners. 

Messrs. Lowber, Troth, Read, and Hale, were ap- 

E Dinted to prepare and report a memorial to the Legis- 
ture, praying them to invest the corporation of the ci- 
ty, under proper regulations, with power to require the 
owners of property hounding on private alleys, to have 
the same regulated and paved. 

The following letter was received. 

Kensington, Aug* 28th, 1828. 

To the select and common councils of the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

Gentlemen — In accordance with a resolution of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Kensington District of 
the Northern Liberties, I have the honour herewith, to 
present you with a copy of the Acts incorporating the 
a*id District, with the ordinances, Sec. passed by said 
Board. 

I have the honour to remain, respectfully, your obd’t. 

ROBERT HODGSON, 
Clerk tp commissioners of K. District 
On motion of Mr. Lowber, it yro Resolved, That the 
elerk of councils be directed to present to the commis- 1 
doners of Kensington, a copy of the city ordinances 
neatly bound and lettered. 

Hr Donaldson presented a communication from sun- 
dry citizens, owning property on Lodge Alley, running 
from Seventh to Eighth street, between Chesnut and 
Market They state that they own 388 feet of real 
/estate fronting on said alley, which real estate is taxed 
annually $1430 78; and that they are in favour of hav- 
ing said aHey, regulated, widened, and repaired* 


Mr. Troth presented a petition from three citizens 
owning property fronting on said alley, remonstrating 
against any alteration in the existing regulation. 

Phil Gaz. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

It will be seen by the following address of the Trus- 
tees of our University, that the new arrangements in 
which they have been for some time engaged, are com- 
pleted, with the exception of one Professorship which re- 
mains yet vacant, and which we fear will not be easily 
supplied by an individual so agreeable to the community 
as the late incumbent. To the Address, which has 
been already extensively circulated, we would invite 
the attention of our readers. We cannot but hope that 
the changes which have been made in the govern- 
ment of the Institution will be found to answer the best 
expectations of its friends: and that the talents and ex- 
ertions of the New Faculty will insure a large share of 
public confidence and patronage. The individuals upon 
whom the Trustees have fixed their choice, are men it 
is presumed well qualified for their stations. Some of 
them have been long known as successful instructors. 

It has been a matter of regret and surprise, that an 
institution so well endowed, and in many respects pre- 
senting great advantages for the education of young 
men, should have met with so small a share of patronage 
from the community in general: and more particularly, 
that in the midst of us, it should not have engaged in its 
support the pride and partiality of the citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia. But parents and guardians, have preferred 
sending their sons and wards* abroad; removing them far 
from the salutary restraints of parental authority, and 
exposing them to the contagion of evil example, and the 
corruption of their morals, as so frequently happens 
to youth, where they are only subject to the partial su- 
pervision which their instructors can exercise oyer 
them. In the most dangerous season of their life, they 
are committed to the care of strangers. At that period of 
opening manhood, when young men are but too prone 
to forget the restraints of morality; when habits and a 
character are forming which will in all probability be 
intimately connected with their future respectability and 
happiness, they are cast into the company of those of 
their own age, whose principles are as little established as 
their own. We know the opportunities which such a 
situation presents for wickedness. We have seen its 
demoralizing tendency in many lamentable instances: 
the hopes of parents and friends blasted, and the life of 
the individual rendered useless, which under other cir- 
cumstances might have proved highly ornamental 

There is.it is true a diversity of sentiment on the sub- 
ject, and it may be replied, that nothing surely is more 
to be dreaded to the morals of the young than the temp- 
tations of a city. We believe these are not so great and 
importunate as they are found where youth are collected 
in our country colleges, — and that nothing can compen- 
sate for the want of parental inspection. In addition to 
what we have said, it may be observed, that the ex- 
penses attending an education at the Pennsylvania Uni* 
versity are by no means so great as those at most other 
institutions, and that many parents can with more oon- 
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venience to themselves afford to educate their children 
at home, than incur the additional expense of mainten- 
ance abroad. We shall therefore rejoice to see the 
University offering such facilities to parents as to induce 
them to retain their offspring in the city, and trust that 
parents will not withhold from that institution the neces- 
sary encouragement to enable the Trustees to persevere 
in eveiy endeavour to elevate it to a very high rank 
among the literary institutions of our country. 

The Board of Trustees of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania having completed the arrangements for a new or- 
ganization of the Department of Ails, have now the sa- 
tisfaction of announcing to the public, that the Studies of 
the Institution will be resumed on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, upon a more extended and efficient system. This 
notice^ they deem it proper to accompany with some ex- 
planation, in regard to the Professors to whose care the 
students are hereafter to be principally committed — 
the nature and extent of their studies— and finally, the 
advantages which seem to recommend the position of 
the University as particularly favourable to the education 
of youth. 

The Faculty of Arts is now composed of the following 
Professors. — 

1. Professor of Moral Philosophy, and Provost of the 
University— The Rev. WILLIAM H. DELANCEY. 

Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy — The Rev. 
EDWARD RUTLEDGE. 

2d Vice Provost, and Professor of Mathematics — Dr. 
ROBERT ADRAIN. 

3d Professor of Languages — The Rev. Dr. SAMUEL 
B. WYLIE. 

The Professorship of Natural Philosophy and Chemis- 
' tnr, has not yet been filled; but the Board feel confident 
of obtaining the services of some distinguished instructor 
in those branches, in time for the commencement of the 
session. 

Of these gentlemen, the two last have been long dis- 
tinguished for their talents, and success in the instruction 
of youth; and the merits of the others may be well infer- 
red, from the possession of the learning, the moral cha- 
racter, and the other estimable qualities, which have re- 
commended tyera to the unanimous suffrages of the 
Trustees. 

The course of education pursued in the University 
will be hereafter announced in detail by the Faculty, and 
need not now be further described, than as comprising 
the whole circle of instruction usual among similar Se- 
minaries of learning in our country. Its object is to com- 
municate a profound and critical knowledge of the clas- 
sics; an extensive acquaintance with the different 
branches of mathematical science, natural philosophy 
and chemistry, combined with all the varieties of know- 
ledge, comprehended within the sphere of moral philo- 
sophy, logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, and the evidences 
of Christianity. 

This course of instruction will occupy four years, 
beginning with the lowest class, although, as in other 
universities, students properly qualified, will be allowed 
admission into the more advanced classes. 

The oollege year is divided into two terms; the first 
commencing in September and ending in March; the 
second beginning in March and ending m July, leaving 
only one vacation of about six weeks in midsummer. 
The price of tuition is at the rate of sixty dollars a year. 

Such are the means and opportunities provided by 
the Board of Trustees. They have the highest confi- 
dence in the eminent teachers, whom they have selected 
—Hind whose success will be greatly promoted by some 
collateral advantages in the position of the University, 
not so fully enjoyed elsewhere. Without intending to 
discuss the question, which will probably be always an 
undecided question, of the comparative benefits of pri- 
vjde or public instruction, and without meaning to 


weigh the advantages and hazards of sending youth at an 
early age, beyond the reach of parental control, it ia 
sufficient to know, that there are many families, who are 
unwilling to relinquish to strangers, the moral, as well 
as the intellectual cultivation of their children, and 
there are, perhaps, still more, to whom the expense of 
sending their sons to a distance, is very burdensome. To 
both these classes, the University of Pennsylvania, offer* 
great attraction. It enables them to keep their children 
at home, within the influence of those domestic affec- 
tions, which addressing at the same time the heart and 
the understanding of youth, are alike among the best 
means, and the great ends of education; while they have 
access to as valuable sources of instruction, as could be 
reached by the sacrifice of these ties. From the nature 
of the relations too, which exist between the pupils and 
Professors, there is little room for insubordination, and 
still less for those acts of violence which have disturbed 
the peace of other Seminaries, while this institution has 
been entirely exempt from them. The Professor here, 
is the Tutor, the fnend, and the companion of the stu- 
dies of his pupil. The superintendanec of his deport- 
ment out of the university, belongs to his parents or 
guardians. There is, therefore, no personal or detailed 
inspection, none of the sources of complaint, on the 
subject of personal comforts or restrictions — and the 
Professor, freed from alt collision on these irritating 
topics, can exact, and will probably receive, a more 
willing obedience, in matters belonging exclusively to 
bis instruction. If the absence of this personal super- 
intendance of the Professors, secures them a greater de- 
gree of discipline in their studies, its place may be more 
than supplied by the domestic care of parents and guar- 
dians, and the restraints of well regulated society. In 
this last respect, the situation of the University is deem- 
ed singularly fortunate. 

It will not be considered as the expression of mere 
local partiality, to say, that the genend tone of moral* 
and manners in Philadelphia is at least equal, to that of 
cities, of similar size elsewhere, — and that the cultivation 
of science and the arts — more general, perhaps, in this 
city, than in any other of the Union — has diffused 
throughout the community a taste for liberal studies, — 
and contributed to form the sober, pious, and regular 
habits, which characterize Philadelphia. These asso- 
ciations cannot fail to influence the flexible minds of 
youth, by stimulating their industry — by protecting 
their leisure from the seductions of dissipation — and by 
inspiring a respect and fondness for the pure morals, 
the literary tastes, and the intellectual amusements 
which surround them. In such a community, youth 
may be reared under the eye of their parents, with 
comparatively little danger of injury from bad example, 
— and even strangers may pursue tkeir studies at but 
small risk from the contagion of those vicious habits 
usually ascribed to large cities. Tie same education 
moreover would not probably be obtaned elsewhere on 
terms so reasonable. While the students reside with 
their families, the whole expense of i>struotion is Sixty 
Dollars a year, — and students from a dstance may readi- 
ly find accommodation in highly respectable and well 
ordered families on the most moderate terms. Nor is 
it a slight advantage, that while engaged in the appro- 
priate studies of the University, the pupils may find am- 
ple employment for their hours of leisure, in acquiring 
all the ornamental parts of education, with great ease 
and economy, from the best masters; and in the depart- 
ment of modern languages, the city affords the conve- 
nience, not merely of accomplished instructors, but of 
that scarcely less efficient, aid — personal intercourse 
with respectable inhabitants of the countries where these 
languages prevail. 

The Board of Trustees now submit their arrange- 
ments to the community, with a confident belief, that 
ample means of education are provided at the Univer-. 
sity; and that both the residents of the city, as well as 
strangers, may safely confide their children and friends 
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to the care of the gentlemen who conduct the institu- 
tion. 

WM. WHITE; 

President of the Board of Trustees. 
Jos. Reed, Secretary. 

Philadelphia , August 30, 1828. 


INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

In 1789, “The Society for promoting the improve- 
ment of Road and Inland Navigation,” was formed, 
having in a short time about one hundred members re- 
siding in various parts of the State, whose meeting was 
to he held on every Monday evening during the session 
of the legislature, in order to suggest information, 
schemes and proposals for promoting internal trade ma- 
nufactures and population, by facilitating every possi- 
ble communication between the different parts of the 
state. In 1791, that Society in the following memorial 
presented to the legislature a comprehensive view of 
the various routes for canals and roads, with estimates of 
the expenses; which they conceived, best calculated to 
promote the great end for which the Society was estab- 
lished. It may be curious to compare their ideas, and 
views, and estimates with those entertained at the pre- 
sent day, so far as the same routes have been pursued. 


The constant influx of settlers from the eastern states 
is also a considerable object. Being stopped, for the 
present, by the Indian disturbances from swarming into 
the western territory, many of them may be encouraged 
to make a halt or settlement in this state, if they find 
good roads and communications in the different part* 
thereof. 

It may be proper, therefore, before we proceed far- 
ther, to subjoin a general statement of the various com- 
munications and improvements of which Pennsylvania 
is capable in this way; so far as relates to navigation. 

DELAWARE NAVIGATION 
From the tide water at Trenton falls to lake Otsego , the 
head of the rtorth east branch of Susquehanna. 

No. I. Miles. Ch - 


From Trenton falls to the mouth of Lehigh at 

Easton, 50 15 

To Lechewacksin branch of Delaware, 94 12 

Thence to Stockport on Delaware, a little be- 
low the junction of the Mohock and Popach- 

ton branches, 66 24 

Portage from Stockport to Harmony, at the 
Great Bend. - - - 20 00 

Thence up the north east branch of Susque- 
hanna to Otsego lake, ... 70 00 


300 51 


No. II. 


To the Honourable the Senate 14 House of Representatives 
of the Freemen of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
tn General Assembly met: 

The memorial of “The Society for promoting the im- 
provement of roads and inland navigation,” 
Respectfully Sheweth, 

That your memorialists, residing in various parts of 
this state, with a view to contribute their best endeavors 
to promote the internal trade, manufactures and popu- 
lation of their country, by facilitating every possible 
communication between the different parts of the state, 
have lately formed themselves into a society, by the 
name above mentioned. And knowing that the legis- 
lature, with the laudable intention of advancing the best 
interests of this commonwealth, and availing themselves 
of the extensive information, which they have obtained 
of the geography and situation of the country, have now 
under their consideration the important subject of roads 
and inland navigation; we, therefore, beg leave, with 
all possible deference, to suggest some important con- 
siderations which have occurred to us in our enquiries 
into this subject. 

Pennsylvania, from her situation, and extent of terri- 
tory, is a respectable commonwealth in the Union. Her 
soil is fertile, her products various, and her rivers, by 
the bountiful Author of Nature, have been made to flow 
in every direction, as if on purpose to bear from all 
parts the wealth and produce of the land, in an easy, 
cheap and expeditious manner, to her principal mart 
and port in the city of Philadelphia. To combine the 
interests of all the parts of the state, and to cement them 
in a perpetual commercial and political union, by the 
improvement of those natural advantages, is one of the 
greatest works which can be submitted to legislative 
wisdom; and the present moment is particularly auspi- 
cious for the undertaking, and if neglected, the loss 
may never be retrieved. 

When once our trade hath forced its way, even thro* 
a less advantageous channel, it is difficult to alter its 
course; and a little expense, judiciously and seasonably 
^applied, may retain a stream in its channel, which with 
immense sums cannot be restored, if once diverted from 
it. Large emigrations from Europe are now directing 
their course to this country, and will be encouraged by 
every improvement we make, by means of roads and 
water communications with the distant parts of the state. 


From the tide water on Delaware to Oswego on Lake On- 
tario . 

To Harmony, at the Great Bend of Susque- 
hanna, as above, - - - 230 51 

Down Susquehanna to the mouth of Tioga, 65 00 

Up Tioga to Newtown, - - - - 18 00 

Portage to Conedessago lake, which may be 
turned wholly into lock navigation hy New- 
town creek, 18 00 

Down Connedessago lake, - - - 36 00 

Down Seneca or Onandago river to Oswego, 86 00 

453 51 


Estimate of the expense of opening this navigation, from 
Trenton falls to Stockport, near the state line . 

From Trenton falls to the mouth of 
Lehigh, ... - £1005 

From Lehigh or Easton, to Stock- 
port, .... 1243 

Portage from Stockport to Harmony 
at £20 per mile, - - 400 


£2648 


SUSQUEHANNA NAVIGATION, 

As connected with Schuylkill on the east , and Ohio and the 
great lakes on the west. 

No. I. 

From Philadelphia, or the tide waters of Schuylkill, to 
Pittsburg on the Ohio . 


Up Schuylkill tq^the mouth of the Tulpehock- 

en, 

Thence up Tulpehocken to the end of the 

proposed canal, 

Length of the canal, - 
Down Quitipahilla to Swatara, 

Down Swatara to Susquehanna, 

Up Susquehanna to Juniata, 

Up Juniata to Huntingdon, - - , - 

From Huntingdon, on Juniata, to the mouth of 
Poplar run, - - 

Portage to the Canoe Place on Conem&ugh, 
Down Conemaugh to Old Town at the mouth 
of Stoney Creek, - - - - 


61 00 

37 09 
4 15 
15 20 
23 00 
23 28 
86 12 

42 00 
18 00 

18 OO 
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Miks. Ch. 

Down Conemaugh and Kiskeminetas to Alle- 
gheny river, - 69 00 

Down Allegheny river to Pittsburg on the Ohio, 29 00 


426 04 

Estimate of the expense of clearing this navigation from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburg . 

Schuylkill from the tide water to 
Reading, by David Riitenhouse 
and others, - £1147 00 

By Benjamin Rittenhouse and John 
Adlum, - - 1519 13 

Clearing the Tulpehocken, by do 1419 9 
The canal from Tulpehocken to 
Quitipahilla, 20 feet wide and 
7 feet on an average,* 

The Quitipahilla and Swatara, 18900 00 
Susquehanna from Swatara to Juni- 
ata, - - 300 00 

T he Juniata to Frank's Town, 2320 00 
Canal or lock navigation to Poplar 
run (if f ound necessary, which 
probably will not be the case,) 7000 00 
Portage of 18 miles to Connemaugh 

at /.20 per mile, - - 360 00 

Conemaugh and Kiskeminetas to 

Allegheny, - 7150 00 

Total expense from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, being four hundred 
and twenty-six miles. 

From Philadelphia to Presque Isle on Lake Erie , by the 
Juniata and Kiskeminetas , &c. 

To the mouth of Kiskeminetas, by the same 

route as above, 597 04 

Up the Allegheny to French creek, - 83 43 

Up French creek to Le Bocuf, - - 65 40 

Portage from Le Bocuf to Presque Isle, 15 40 

561 47 

N. B. The sum of /.500 for French creek, and 7.400 
for the portage, is all the additional expense in the na- 
vigation from Kiskeminetas to Presque Isle, or the lakes. 

No. III. 

From Philadelphia to Presque Isle , by the west branch of 
Susquehanna, Sinnemahoning and Conewango. 

Prom Philadelphia to Swatara, as above, 140 44 

Up Sifequeh&nna to the west branch, at Sun- 
oury, - -- -- -- 65 00 

Up the west branch to the mouth of Sinnema- 
honing, 106 00 

Up Sinnemahoning to the Forks, - - 15 20 

Up the north branch of Sinnemahoning, 19 40 

By the portage to the head of Allegheny river, 23 00 
pown Allegheny river (partly through N. York 
State) to the mouth of Conewango, - 76 00 

Up Conewango to New York line 11 miles — 
thence up the same through the state of N. 

York 17 miles to Chatuaghque lake, 28 00 

Across Chatuaghque lake to its head, - 17 00 

Portage to Lake Erie at the mouth of Chatua- 
ghque creek, - - - 9 20 

Along Lake Erie to Presque Isle, - - 25 00 


524 44 

No. IV. 

Prom Philadelphia to Presque Isle, by the west branch of 
Susquehanna, Sinnemahoning and Toby's creek. 
From Philadelphia to the forks of Sinnemaho- 
ning, as before, - * - 326 64 

Up the west branch of Sinnemahoning, • 24 00 

• N. B. The Society have left a blank forthe esti- 
mate of the canal, as they mean to enquire further whe- 
ther it cannot be done cheaper upon a plan of lock na- 
vigation. 


Miles. Ch. 

Portage to Little Toby's creek, - - 14 00 

Down Little Toby's creek to the main branch, 10 00 
'Down the main branch of Toby's creek to the 

Allegheny, - - - . 70 00 

Up the Allegheny to French creek, - - 35 00 

Up French creek and the Portage to Presque Isle, 81 00 

560 64 

No. V. 

From the tide waters of Susquehanna to Pittsburg. 
From Thomas's near Susquehanna ferry, to the 
mouth of Swatara, - - 54 00 

From the mouth of Swatara, as above, to Pitts* 
burg, - 285 40 

339 40 

No. VI. 

From tide waters of Potomac, at Georgetown j to Pitts* 
burgh. 

From Georgetown to Williams port, at the 
mouth of Conecocheague - - - 98 15 

From Williamsport to Fort Cumberland 93 66 

From Fort Cumberland to the mouth of Savage 
river - -- -*--3044 

Portage from mouth of Savage river on Poto- 
mac, to Dunkerbottom, on Cheat river 37 20 

Down Cheat river to Monongahela - - 25 00 

From thence to Pittsburgh - 102 00 

386 35 

No. Vn. 

From Connedessago Lake to New York. 

From Geneva at the outlet of the Connedessa- 
go Lake, by Seneca river to the three Ri- 
vers - - - - 62 00 

To the Oneida Lake 28 0 0 

Up the Oneida Lake to Wood creek * - 18 00 

By Wood creek, very crooked,* 25 miles but 

supposed longer 30 00 

Portage to the Mohawk river , 1 00 

To the Rapid, or Falls of the Mohawk River 60 00 

Portage - * 100 

Down the Mohawk river to Shenectady 55 00 

Portage to Albany 15 00 

By Hudson’s river to New York - * 165 00 

435 00 

No. vm. 

From the middle of the Genesee Country to New York. 
Down Genesee river to Lake Ontario - - 30 00 

Along Lake Ontario to Oswego - - - 60 00 

From Oswego to the Three Rivers 
From thence to New York as above 


24 00 
373 60 


487 00 

No. IX. 

From the Canadasega Lake by the Portage Tioga and 
Susquehanna. * 

To the mouth of the Swatara - - - 2 60 00 
Thence to Philadelphia, as above - - 141 00 

401 00 

No. X-* 

From Canadasega by Tioga and Susquehanna. 

To the Great Bend - - s 101, 00 

The portage to Stockport and down Delaware 
to tide water J 230 51 

To Philadelphia - - - - * 34 00 

365 51 

On the inspection of the map which accompanies this 
memorial, compared with the foregoing statement of dis- 
tances and water communications, as they may be in^ 
proved to connect die western waters of the Suflqjt0* 
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hanna, the Ohio, and the great lakes, with the port of 
Philadelphia, an almost unbounded prospect of future 
wealth and importance opens to the citizens of this 
commonwealth. That this subject may be better com- 
prehended in detail, give us Jeave to consider it under 
two great heads:— 

First, the Delaware Navigation, as stated in No. 1 and 
No. 2, by which the countries on the waters of the N. E. 
branch of the Susquehanna up to its head at lake Otsego, 
and all the countries lyingfrom the mouth of Tioga to lake 
Ontario, may be connected with the city of Philadel- 
phia! having only 20 miles portage from Stockport on 
Delaware to Harmony, at the great bend of Susque- 
hanna, in the whole distance of 300$ miles from the tide 
Water of Delaware to Lake Otsego, and only 18 miles 
more in the much larger distance of 453 £ miles from the 
same tide waters to Oswego on Lake Ontario. The 
expense of this whole navigation, by the estimate annex- 
ed, is only 

For the river Delaware - £2248 0 0 

The portage of 20 miles - - 400 0 0 

And the Tioga waters and portage about 
But aS the Tioga waters, and the communications from 
thence to Lake Ontario lie within the state of N. York, 
and it is probable that they will not be improved by that 
state, unless it can be done with a view to draw the 
trade of that country, by the Oneida Lake, Wood 
creek, &c. into Hudson’s river? and even when that shall 
happen, by a happy rivalship between the cities of Phi- 
ladelphia and New York, to draw the trade of those vast 
countries to their respective ports? a great part of it will 
come with more ease to the former than to the latter? and 
while the waters are left in their present unimproved 
state, every advantage is on the side of Pennsylvania, by 
means of the navigation down the Tioga, and then either 
down the Susquehanna to the mouth of the Swatara, 
and thence td Philadelphia by the waters of Swatara, 
Quitapahilla, Tulpehocken, and 9chuylkill? or from 
the mouth of the Tioga up the 8usquehanna to Great 
Bend, and thence by tne portage to Stockport, and by 
the Delaware to Philadelphia. Taking Conedess&go 
Lake, as a central place of embarkation for the settlers 
in the Genessee Country, the distance to the city of New 
York, (see No. VII.) will be 435 miles, whereof 17 
miles are land carriage? and the distance to Philadelphia 
by the Delaware, (see No. II.) will be 331 miles? or by 
Swatara and Schuylkill (See No. IX.) will be 401 miles 
•—or if the middle of the Genesee settlement, on the 
Genessee river, be taken as the place of beginning, 
the distance to New York will be 487 miles, whereof* 
17 miles are land carriage, (see No. Vni.) and the dis- 
tance to Philadelphia 365£ miles, (see No. X. ) whereof 
38 miles arc land carriage. 

There is another route to Philadelphia from the Ge- 
nesee Country by the Conasteo branch of Tioga, a fine 
beatable stream, with only six miles portage, viz. 

Miles. 

From the middle of the Genesee settlement trp 

the riter to the portage .... 30 

The portage to the Conasteo - 6 

Down the Conasteo to the painted post, at its 
junction with the main branch of Tioga - 36 

Down Tioga to Newton - 18 

$0 

Thence to the fmriith of Tioga, and either down Sus- 
quehanna to Swatoa, &c. or up Susquehanna to the 
Great Bend — the distances as above, to Philadelphia. 

Connected with the Delaware navigation, we beg 
leave further to add, that above Stockport, the Mohawk 


• In this route to New York, there are the same port- 
ages, viz. 17 miles, as in the other from Conedessaga 
Lake, supposing Genesee river could be made naviga- 
ble? but it is doubtful whether it can be made useful in 
navigation, having manyfallk, and one of them about 60 
fcct 
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and Popaughton branches, are each navigable for boats, 
of fifteen tons, for more than 50 miles above their junc- 
tion, and considerably higher still for rafts. 

The Lehigh and Lackawaxen likewise offer them 
selves as very important branches of this natigatiCri,’ lyi 
ing in the interior parts of the state? but nothing fiecd- 
be added to the report of the commissioners, on this 
head.. We proceed, therefore, to the second groat and 
most important head, viz. 

Second. The Susquehanna navigation, as it may be 
connected with the Schuylkill waters on the one hand, 
and the Ohio waters and the great lakes on the othen 
Here is a navigation which we may properly call ©ttf 
own, passing through the most inhabited and central 
parts of the state? in which we tan have no rivals, if duly 
improved, and opening such numerous sources and 
channels of inland trade, all leading to the port of Phila- 
delphia, as perhaps no other nation or seaport oft the 
whole globe can boast of 

For, in the first place, if we turn our vie\V to tbe im- 
mense territories connected with the Ohio and Mississip- 
pi waters, it will appear from the tables of distances, 
that our communication with those vast countries, 
(considering Fort Pitt as the port of entrance upon 
them) is tts easy and may be rendered as cheap, as t6 
any other port on the Atlantic tide waters The distance 
from Philadelphia to the Allegheny at the motith of 
Kiskeminetas, is nearly the same, as from the fn6uf& of 
Monongahelato Georgetown on the Potomae, and suppose 
ing the computed distances from Pittsburg to the Dun- 
kard Bottom, to be just, and the navigation of Cheat 
river on the one hand, and the Potomac at the mouth 
of Savage river on the other, to be at all Seasotis of tfed 
year, equal to the navigation of the Kiskeminetas, Co- 
nemaugh, and Juniata? yet as the portage from Duiw 
kard Bottom to the Potomac at the mouth of the Savagfe 
river is 37$ miles, and the portage from Cnnemaugh to 
Juniata is 18 miles (may be considerably shortened by 
locks) there can be no doubt but that the transportation 
of all kinds of goods and merchandize from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, may be at a much Cheaper rate than front 
any other seaport ofr the Atlantic waters. 

This is not mentioned with a view to disparage the in' 
ternal navigation of our sister states,- more especially 
Maryland and Virginia. We admire their noble exer- 
tions to improve the natural adtantages of their Country, 
and desire to imitate and to emulate them. Every im- 
provement, and every new communication adth the west* 
em territories, promoted by any of the United States,* 
by which the trade of the lakes, the 6hio arid the Ais-r 
sissippi waters, can be drawn to our sea porta,’ ia i be- 
nefit to the whole union. By no other methods than by 
opening easy communications, both by good roads, and 
safe water carriage, can the settlers ifi these vsfct west- 
ern countries be made useful to the Atlantic states, and 
comfortable in their own situation. Nor can we expect 
by any other meahs than by inviting their trade, and 
making it their interest to be connected with us, that wo 
can long secure such connexion. 

But although a considerable part of the setfitrs on thrf 
Ohio waters may be acommodated by the Potomac na- 
vigation, and the state of Pennsylvania may only have # 
share in the trade of these waters? yet there remainato 
us the immense trade of the Lakes, taking Presque Isle, 
which is within our own state, as the great mart Or place 
of embarkation. Here there can be no competition, in' 
rospect to the distances or the ease of water carriage, 
between the port of Philadelphia and any other port on 
the Atlantic tide waters, whichsoever of the three com- 
munications between Presque Isle and Philadelphia^ we 
may choose to purduC. 

Of those throe communications, if is of important* 
to choose the best in tbe first instance, and not to ne- 
glect the improvement of it? nOr to entertain doubtir 
and delays, till the opportunity of receiving benefit front 
k be entirely lost, and the trade of those vast countries 
drawn into other channels. 
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We shall speak first of the communication with 
Presque Isle, by the Chadaghque lake, the Conewango 
river, part of Allegheny, the Sinnemahoning, Susque- 
hanna, Swatara and Schuylkill (No. III.) which ap- 
pears to be the shortest, being about five hundred and 
twenty-four miles and an half The navigation of the 
Conewango and north branch of Sinnemahoning, ac- 
cording to the report of the commissioners, may be 
made very good, and is, on that account, as well as the 
shortness of the distance, preferable to that by the way 
of Toby's creek and the west branch of Sinnemahon- 
ing. But a considerable part of this communication 
lies through the state of New York, in a yet unsettled 
country; and although it leads, in the most direct way 
to Presque Isle and the great lakes, it cannot be of any 
great use in the main communication with the Ohio and 
Mississippi by the way of Pittsburg, which is the great 
. object of present consideration. 

The second route from Philadelphia to Presque Isle, 
by the west branch of Susquehanna, as connected with 
Swatara and Schuylkill, and by the Sinnemahoning and 
Toby’s creek, being five hundred and sixty miles and a 
quarter (see No. IV.) passes indeed wholly through 
our own state; but besides what has been already men- 
tioned concerning the waters of Toby's creek, compa- 
red with the Conewango and Chadaghque lake, this na- 
vigation could be of no farther use than the former, in 
respect to the main communication with Pittsburg, as 
the mouth of Toby's creek lies fifty miles higher on the 
Allegheny than the mouth of Kiskeminetas; and even 
with respect to Presque Isle, the navigation from Phila- 
delphia, by the way of Juniata and Kiskeminetas, is as 
short as by the way of Toby's creek, the latter being 
five hundred and sixty miles and three quarters, as men- 
tioned above, and the former five hundred and sixty-one 
miles and an half. 

Third, This third communication, then, is that which 
embraces all present interests. It connects Philadelphia 
with Pittsburgh and all the Ohio waters, by the Schuyl- 
, kill, the Swatara and Juniata branches of Susquehanna, 
and the Kiskeminetas branch of Allegheny, with the 
distance of five hundred and sixty-one miles and an half 
(No. H.) and also Philadelphia and Presque Isle, using 
the same waters, as above, to the mouth of Kiskemine- 
tas, and then by the easy waters of Allegheny and 
French creek. In this whole communication to Pitts- 
burg, there are only eighteen miles portage between th* 
Juniata and Conemaugh (which may be considerably 
reduced as is said before) and only the addition of fif- 
teen miles and an half more at the portage from Le Beeuf 
to Presque Isle, which portage is, likewise, included in 
both the other communications. In this statement of 
portages, it is supposed that the canal or lock naviga- 
tion between the heads of Tulpchocken and Quitipa- 
hilla, is to be completed; but if that work should be 
thought too great to begin with, it will be only the ad- 
dition of four miles portage, by an excellent and level 
road. 

The navigation, by this route, we beg leave to re- 
commend to the legislature, as one of the first and 
greatest works which they can undertake for the honor 
and advantage of their country. It is a work within 
. their reach — a work in which not only the citizens of 
this state, but of the United States in general, are deep- 
ly interested. The expense, even including the canal, 
lias been estimated, and doth not exceed the sum which 
would be requisite to complete a good road of fifty or 
sixty miles in , some of the interior parts of the state, and 
which, after all, would only be of partial benefit, con 
tributing but little to unite the remote parts of the same, 
in one easy central chain of communication, with the 
capital. 

Trie improvement of roads is, however, one great 
part of the design of our association, and we mean to 
make it our endeavour to bring forward and to encou- 
rage useful plans for tills purpose. Some roads, as con- 
nected with the plan of inland navigation, require the 


immediate attention of the legislature. Among these 
are the different portages mentioned in the respective 
water communications slated above; and, particularly, 
that between Stockport on Delaware, and Harmony, at 
the Great Bend of Susquphanna, and between the mouth 
of the Poplar Run on Juniata and the Canoe Place on 
Conemaugh. Another most important road, as connect* 
ed with the navigation scheme, will be from the highest 
boatablc waters of Yohiogeny, near the Turkey Foot, 
to the junction of the Ray's town branch of Juniata and 
Dunning's creek near Bedford; or even to the mouth of 
Poplar ran on the Frankstown branch. By this road, all 
the inhabitants of the upper parts of 'Washington and 
Fayette counties, and part of Bedford county, would 
have access to the great water communication by the 
Juniata, or to the great state road from Bedford to Phi* 
ladelphia; avoiding the mountainous and circuitous course 
they are now obliged to pursue; and a great part of their 
trade, which would otherwise go to Potomac, would be 
thereby secured to Pennsylvania. 

In this view, also, the state road, through Lancaster, 
Carlisle and Bedford to Pittsburg, is an object of pri- 
mary consideration, and may be undertaken without de- 
lay or injury to the plan of western navigation. This 
commonwealth, we are happy to believe, is now, in its 
resources, equal to the accomplishment of all necessary 
improvement, both of roads and navigation. 

Wc would beg leave, before we conclude, to point 
out some other roads as worthy of attention, viz: 

I. The road through Reading and Sunbury, and thence 
to be continued by the best and most practicable route 
to Presque Isle, or the lands on French creek. 

II. The road through Bethlehem to the northern 
boundary of the state, at some point between Delaware 
and the Great Bend of Susquehanna. 

III. A road leading from Hudson’s river, in the state 
of New York, to be continued from Stockport on Dela- 
ware, across towards the west branch of Susquehanna, 
between Munsey and the Great Island, and to join the 
road, mentioned above, as leading to French creek and 
Presque Isle. 

But, in every view, we humbly conceive, that the lay- 
ing out and improving those roads ought not to inter- 
fere with, or delay the improvement of our inland navi- 
gation. The ease and cheapness of water carriage, com- 
pared with every other, furnish sufficient arguments, on 
this subject, if there were none else. 

The annexed comparative view, of the expenses of 
both, is submitted to the consideration of the legisla- 
ture, as a conclusion to this memorial. 

Signed on behalf, and by order of the Society , 

ROBERT MORRIS, President. 

Feb. 7th, 1791. 

Remarks and Calculations respecting the Communications 
between Schuylldll and Susqu e hanna . 

In the present year 1790, by the best estimates that , 
can be obtained, the quantity of one hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels of grain has been brought down the 
Susquehanna, and passed through Middletown, on it# 
way to Philadelphia market. Juniata has afforded a veiy 
considerable part of this quantity;- and here it must be 
observed, that the lands on this nver are but in an infant 
state of cultivation, and suppose them to be ever so well 
improved, the proportion they bear to the lands on the 
other branches of the Susquehanna is not more than 
one-fifth part. 

In the year 1788, large quantities of wheat and flour 
were carried up the river for the use of the settlers in 
Northumberland county : since last March, about thirty 
thousand bushels of wheat returned down the stream to 
market from said county. It may also be reasonably ex- 
pected, that should an easy inland communication be ef- 
fected between the Susquehanna and the Schuylkill, 
the whole produce of Cumberland, and part of York 
county, would cross the Susquehanna to the Philadel- 
phia market. From these principles it is evident, that 
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there will be an annual increase of the country produce 
that will descend the Susquehanna, although, from so 
short an experience, certainty in our estimates cannot be 
expected; but, in order to reduce the subject more to 
view, let the annual increase be put atone eighth, which 
I expect will be allowed, on all hands, to be guarded by 
moderation and justified by strong probability. 

I said one hundred and fifty thousand bushels of grain 
are allowed to have passed to Middletown in the present 
year, which, augmented by an annual increase of one- 
eighth, will, in 1793, amount to two hundred and six 
thousand two hundred and fifty bushels, which, at two 
shillings and six pence per bushel, (the carriage, on the 
present principles, to die Philadelphia market^ amounts 
to twenty five thousand seven hundred and eighty one 
pounds, five shillings; then, by adding one eighth, the 
annual increase, it will stand thus: — 

£25,781 5 0 for the year 1793 


28,125 0 0 1794 

30,468 15 0 1795 

32,812 10 0 1796 

35,156 5 0 1797 

37,500 0 0 1798 

39,843 15 0 1799 

42,187 10 0 1800 


£271,875 0 0 Whole amount of carriage. 
[to market. 

The above mentioned quantity of grain is equal to 
live thousand five hundred and twenty four tons and a 
half; and suppose one third of the weight is carried 
bmcl^ in salt, liquors and other merchandize, at five 
shillings per hundred or five pounds per ton, there Will 
be one thousand eight hundred and forty-two tons, with 
sa annual increase of one hundred and sixty-seven tons. 
It will then stand thus: — 

£9,210 0 0 for the year 1793 

10,045 ,0 0 1794 

10,880 0 0 1795 

11,715 0 0 1796 

12,550 0 0 1797 

13,385 0 0 ...1798 

14,220 0 0 1799 

15,055 0 0 ....... 1800 

£97,060 0 0 Whole amount of back car- 
* [riage in eight years. 

The whole amount of carriage to and from Middle 
town in eight years: — 

To Philadelphia, £271,875 

To Middletown, 97,060 


£368,935 

Suppose the quantities before mentioned to ' be car- 
ried by water, the wheat at one shilling and sixpence per 
bushel, and the back loads at three shillings per hun- 
dred or three pounds per ton, it will then stand thus: 


lo this Market ', 

From this Market , 

£15,468 15 0 for 
16,875 0 0 

1793 

£5,426 0 0 

1794 

5,927 0 0 

18,281 5 0 

1795 

6,428 0 0 

19,687 10 0 

1796 

6,929 0 0 

21,093 15 0 

1797 

. 7,430 0 0 

22,500 0 0 

1798 

7,931 0 0 

23,906 5 0 

25,312 10 0 

1799 

8,432 0 0 

1800 

8,903 0 0 

£163,125 0 0 

57,436 0 0 


£57,436 0 - 


-£220,561 0 0 Whole amount of carriage by water. 


Carriage by land in eight years, £368,935 
do by water, - - 220,561 


Balance, £148,374 

A number of observations naturally present them- 
selves as consequences of this water communication : 
First, The difference between the carriage by land and 
that by water, during the aforesaid period, is one hun- 
dred and forty eight thousand three hundred and seventy 
four pounds, which will be a clear gain to the country, 
and the stock now vested in horses, wagons, &c. could 
be employed to other useful purposes; the so general 
use of horses might be abated and oxen used in their 
stead by the farmers, whose principal reason for giving 
so decided a preference to horses is their being suppo- 
sed better for draught on the roads: more general usa 
of oxen would not only be attended with immediate 
profit to the husbandman, but would tend to increase 
the article of beef as an export. The lands in the old 
counties, below the mountains, are known to have aba- 
ted in that virgin fertility which attends all new cultiva- 
tion; they must now be manured. Added to this, the 
population is increasing very rapidly; the operation of 
these causes, in a few years more, will make the con- 
sumption equal to the produce in the old counties. ] f 
the staple of the port of Philadelphia is to be support- 
ed, it can be best done by conducting the streams of 
commerce, in the article of grain, from the Susquehanna 
to this city. 

The late information obtained from the commission- 
ers who have viewed the communications with the Alle- 
gheny and Lake Erie, make it highly probable, that an 
immense trade will one day be carried on from Phila- 
delphia with the great lakes and fur countries, and with 
the settlements on the Ohio, &c. The proposed com- 
munication between Schuylkill and Susquehanna, will 
serve as a basis to this traffic, whether the route be by 
tfie Juniata or the other branches of the Susquehanna. 

The Expense attending the transportation of two hundred 
and six thousand two hundred and fifty bushels of 
grain to market . 

The above quantity of grain is equal to five thousand 
five hundred and twenty-four tons and an half, and, a 
boat to carry six tons, will be equal to nine hundred and 
twenty one boat loads, and each boat to pass and repass 
eight times, annually, it will take one hundred and fif- 
teen boats to transport the quantity above mentioned in 
a season; — the expense of hands and provisions attend- 
ing each load will be fifteen pounds — consequently, nine 
hundred and twenty-one loads will cost thirteen thou- 
sand eight hundred and fifteen pounds, and the annual 
increase of expenses for an additional number of boats, 
hands, &c. to transport the increase of produce, will be 
one thousand five hundred and twenty thousand pounds 
a year, and then it will stand thust— 

For the year 1793 £13,815 0 0 

1794 15,335 0 0 

1795 16,855 0 0 

1796 18,375 0 0 

1797 19,895 0 0 

1798 21,415 0 0 

1799 22,935 0 0 

1800 24,455 0 0 


£153,080 0 0 The whole ex- 
pense of carriage, and for seventy seven additional boats, 
some of which will be seven-eighths worn, and so on to 
one eighth, allowing a boat to last eight years. 

Amount of carriage by water in 8 years, £220,561 
Expense attending the same, - - 158,080 

Balance, £67,481 


It is supposed, by these calculations, that the boats 
for the beginning of the carriage, will be taken in the 
estimate with the canal. 
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The grain consumed as horse feed will be another ob- 
ject of attention: — two hundred and six thousand two 
'hundred and fifty bushels of grain, at forty five to a wa- 
gon loads are equal to four thousand five hundred and 
eighty three load; each team, to be ten days on the 
road, will eat ten bushels of rye, which is equal to forty 
fire thousand eight hundred and thirty bushels, which, 
with the annual increase, will, in eight years, amount to 
four hundred and eighty three thousancLfour hundred 
jp)d eighty bushels; or, annually, it will aland thus: 

For 1793 45,840 

1794 ..50,010 

1795 54,180 

1796 58,350 

1797 62,520 

1798 66,690 

1799 70,860 

1800 75,030 

483,840 bushels. 


Estimate of the Expense of clearing the river Schuylkill V 
from the falls to Reading , by David Rittenhouse and 
others , in the year 1773. 

/Clearing the Schuylkill froiqthe falls 

to tlje Spring Mill, - - £192 0 0 

Ditto to Reading, - 955 0 0 

41147 0 0 

Estimate of the expense of clearing the Schuylkill, from 
the falls to Reading , by Benjamin Rittenhouse and 
John Jldlum , in 1789. 

/Clearing the Schuylkill from the falls 
to the Spring Mill, - £270 0 0 

Do. to Reading, - - 1111 IQ 0 

/Contingencies, 7.10 per cent. 138 3 0 

— £1519 13 0 

Estimate of the expense of clearing the Tutpehocken creek , 
from its mouth to the head of the same, by Benjamin 
Rittenhouse and John Adlum. 

(Clearing the Tulpehocken 
from its mouth to Lech- 
ner*s mill, twenty-eight 
miles and sixteen chains 
up said stream, £1289 10 0 

Contingent expenses, say 

ten per cent. 129 19 0 . 


Amount of the estimate from Lechner’s 
mill to thp mouth of the creek, 

A canal to be put from 
Lechner*s mill to Loy’s 
spring at the head of the 
Tulpehocken Creek, a- 
bout seven miles and a 
half in length, suppose 
twenty feet wide, and, on 
an average, seven feet 
deep, the expense of 
common cutting at nine 
pence per yard, £7699 19 9 

Jfor ten loc^s in the above 
distance, - • 2000 0 0 

for temporary damages to 
lands, impediments to 
works, &c. suppose ten 
per cent, op the above, 970 0 0 


£1419 9 0 


Amount of expense from Lechner’s mill 
to the head of Tulpehocken creek £10,669 19 9 
for cutting the canal from Loy’s spring, 
the head of Tulpehocken creek, to 
Kucher’s dam on the head of the Qui- 
fcpahUJa creek, four miles and qfyy 


perches, on an average twenty-five 
feet deep and thirty feet wide, the ex- 
pense of common cutting nine pence 
per yard ----- £23,031 4 6 


The amount of the expense for clearing 
the Schuylkill, Tulpehocken canal, 
he. to the head of the Quitapahilla 36,640 6 3 
N. B. This expense may be avoided 
by leaving a portage of about four miles, 
which will reduce the whole to 32,5404 
Amount of expense on Quitapahilla and 
Swatara to Susquehanna, by Matlack, 

Maclay, and Adlum, in 1790 - - 18,900 0 0 

Amount of expense from Philadelphia 
to Susquehanna by way of Schuylkill 
and Swatara .... £55,540 6 3 

From the mouth of Swatara up the Sus- 
quehanna to the mouth of Juniata, by 
Galbreath, Boyd, and Huling - - 300 0 0 

Up Juniata to Water street on the 

Frank’s Town branch of Juniata, 820 0 0 

Clearing the Frank’s Town branch to 
Frank’s Old Town, by Matlack, Ma- 
clay, and Adlum - - - - 1500 0 0 

Canal from thence to Poplar Run - 7000 0 0 

Portage to Little Conemaugh, eighteen 
miles, at 207. per mile - — - 360 0 0 

From the Canoe Place on the Little Co- 
nemaugh, down the same and Kiske- 
minetas to Allegheny . - - 7150 0 0 

Opting French creek to Le Boeuf - 500 0 0 

Road from Le Bceuf to Presqu’ Isle - 400 0 0 

Contingencies in Matlack’s, Maclay’s, and . 

Adlum’s estimate ... 3599 0 0 


Amount of expense from Philadelphia 
to Presqu’ Isle on Lake Erie, by way 
of Schuylkill, Swatara, Juniata, &c. £ 77,169 6 3 

N. B. This may be reduced to 54,3694 by having a 
portage of four miles between the Tulpehocken an4 
Quitapahilla. 

Estimate of the expense for opening the, navigation and 
communications to Presqu ’ Isle, on Lake Erie , from 
Philadelphia, by way of Schuylkill , Swatara, the west 
branch of Susquehanna, Sinemmoning . Conewango, &c. 

From Philadelphia to the mouth of Swa- 
tara, by Schuylkill, &c. - - 55,540 6 3 

From Swatara to North Town at the 
forks of Susquehanna - - - 890 9 0 

To the Canoe Place on Sinemahoning 660 0 0 

Portage to the Allegheny - 460 0 Q 

From the head of the Allegheny to the 
mouth of Chataughque creek on Lake 
Erie ------ 1400 0 0 


Whole amount of expense to Presqu* 

Isle as above - 458,660 6 3 

N. B. The estimate may be reduced to 35,6604 by 
leaving the distance between Tulpehocken and Quita-t 
pahilla a portage. 

Estimate of the expense of opening the river Delaware , 
from the folk, at Trenton, to Stockport, near the Po- 
paehion branch of the same, and the portage across to 
Harmony on the Great Bend of Susquehanna . 

Frotn the Falls at Trenton to Easton - 1005 0 0 

/From thence to Stockport - - 1243 0 0 

Portage to the Great Bend on the north 
north-east branch of Susquehanna - 400 0 0 

Amount, 42648 0 9 
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DINNER TO PROFESSOR PATTERSON. pose. We are met here to testify our respect and at- 
Dr. Robert M. Patterson, late of the University of tachmqrit-to a distinguished fellow citizen, who is about 
Pennsylvania, being about to leave his native city, to as- to transfer his residence to another State. I rejoice to 
sume the Chair of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy jn see, in this numerous assembly, the Representatives, as 
the University of Virginia, a number of his friends of it were, of those learned Institutions, whose combined 
Philadelphia, desirous that he should bear with him some efforts have given lustre and reputation to our city. A 
signal proof of their esteem and attachment, held a meet- very considerable, if not the greater part of those who 
iitg at the Mansion House for the purpose of devising compose this meeting, consists of members of the Uni- 
means to fulfil their intention. In pursuance of a reso- versity of Pennsylvania, of the American Philosophical 
lution unanimously passed, the following letter was ad- Society, of the Academies of Arts and of Natural Sciences, 
dressed to Dr. Pattersoq. the Franklin Institute, and of our amiable guest’s fa- 

Sia # — At a meeting of some of your friends held at vourite child, the Musical Fund Society. It is right it 
Head’s Hotel last evening, for the purpose of adopting should, be so. The Arts and Sciences, which Professor 
means of manifesting, previously to your departure for Patterson has laboured so much and so successfully to 
Virginia, the high estimation in^vhich they hold your promote, owe him the first expression of their gratitude, 
talents, and the regard they feel for your amiable quali- Those who lose much by his departure from us, are 
ties, it was determined that a farewell dinner be tender- entitled to speak for the rest, and such a representation 
edtoyou, and the undersigned were appointed a com- of the City of Philadelphia, may well be considered 
mittee to cany the wishes of the meeting into effect as speaking its sense and expressing its feelings. 

Need we say with what deep — yet what mingled enjo- The talents that our respected friend displayed in the 
tions we perform the duties assigned us — of inviting our University of Pennsylvania, are the cause of the loss 
townsman and friend to a parting interview with those which we are about to experience. They could not be 
of whose social circle he has so long been the delight, hidden under a bushel. When the ilHratrious Jeffer- 


upon the occasion of his leaving them and the city, of 
which he may be justly considered an ornament and 
boast But you go to receive, we will believe, the re- 
ward which talents and qualities such as you possess, 
ought every where to command; and, in the anticipation 
of your increased prosperity, and happiness and fame, 
although separated from us, we affectionately request 
you to name a day when it will suit your convenience to 
meet your friends, and allow them the opportunity of 
offering to you their parting good wishes. 

JAMES N. BARKER, 

N. BIDDLE, 

' FRANCIS GURNEY SMITH, 

JOHN VAUGHAN, 

WILLIAM STRICKLAND, 
ISAAC HAYS, 

JAMES RONALDSON. 

To. R. M. Pattxrsoit, M. D. 

Philadelphia) Aug. 12, 1828. 

To this J)r. Patterson replied as follows: — 

Philadelphia) Aug. 13, 1828. 

fimriunir, 

I accept with mixed feelings of sadness and pleasure, 
your kind invitation to a farewell dinner. As the mo- 
ment approaches when I am to leave the beautiful city 
of my birth, to be separated from the interesting and 
important institutions m which we have so long acted 
together, and above all, to be torn from so many dear 
and valued friends, my heart almost fails me, and I tempt- 
ed to regret the irretrievable step which I have taken. 
I am greatly consoled, however, by the numerous proofs 
of esteem and attachment which the occasion has called 
forth, and certainly none has gratified me more than 
that which your flattering invitation now presents to me. 

I pray you, gentlemen, and the social party whom 
you represent, to be assured of my high respect and af- 
fectionate attachment 

R. M. PATTERSON, 

To Messrs. Barker, N. Biddle, F. G. Smith, Vaughan, 
Strickland, Hays and Ronaldson. 

The dinner was given at the Mansion House, on Wed- 
nesday, the 20th inst. The company, consisting of up- 
wards of fifty gentlemen, sat down at 5 o’clock, to an 
entertainment provided by Mr. Head, in his best manner. 
The venerable and learned P. S. Duponceau preaided, 
assisted by Mr.N. Biddle, Dr. Chapman, and Mr. James 
Ronaldson, as Vice Presidents. On the cloth being re- 
moved, the President stood up, and addressed the com- 
pany in die following terms : — 

Gsvtlxxxk, 

I beg your permission to say a few words to you pre- 
fmUrry tp sr toast, which I shall have die honour to pro- 


# 


son, as the best legacy he could bequeath to his native 
State and to his country, established that other Univer- 
sity, whose foundation he laid in solid marble, and whose 
excellent organization promises duration and success; 
it might have been foreseen that the men most dis- 
tinguished for talents and learning throughout the United 
States should be industriously sought for, to assist in 
rearing that august edifice. Our Patterson was too much 
in view to escape unnoticed. He was claimed by ano- 
ther branch of the great national family to which he be- 
longs. The University of Pennsylvania regret the loss 
of their Vice Provost, and will find it difficult to supply 
his place . His spirit we hope, will remain, and we may 
indulge the expectation that his mantle will fall on some 
one equally zealous for the advancement of science, and 
equally capable of promoting it. In the mean time the 
Chair of Natural Philosophy waits for its successor. 

The Philosophical Society, with whom he laboured 
for twenty years, and who were so sensible of his value 
that they elected him to the office of their Vice Presi- 
dent, at an age at which such an honour had never yet 
been conferred. The Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
which he was a most active and zealous member; the 
Franklin Institute, which so often has listened to the 
sounds of his eloquent voice; the Musical Fund Society, 
the delight and ornament of our City, of which he waa 
one of the Founders, and which has prospered so much 
under his auspices, all will sensibly feel the void which 
his absenee will leave in our literary and scientific cir- 
cles, and his numerous friends of all descriptions, of whom 
but a very small part are congregated here, and to whom 
his social qualities and the excellence of his heart have 
endeared him, will long regret the loss of the pleasure 
which they have so often enjoyed in his agreeable and 
instructive society. 

But a man like Patterson does not exclusively belong 
to a particular city, or to a a particular state; he belongs 
to the nation at large, and in that point of view we shall 
receive the bene/it of his talents and scientific labours. 
He will not forget his friends, when absent from them; 
nor will they forget him; and I beg leave to embody the 
sentiment that will constantly fill our minds in the form 
of the following toast, to which I think all your hearts 
will -respond. 

Our much esteemed and respected guest, Dr. Robirt 
M. Patter sox— Success to all his undertakings; and. 
may he return home fraught with the blessings of the 
State of Virginia, as he departs with those of his native 
city ! 

This address was listened to with profound attention, 
and the health of Dr. Patterson was drunk with the 
warmest enthusiasm. 

Dr. Patterson then arose, and in a manner the most 
touching, spoke to the following effect, 
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It is impossible for me, gentlemen, to express the va- 
ried emotions, under which I rise to address you. This 
is, indeed, for me, a proud and sad occasion. I cannot 
look upon this numerous company of my most distin- 
guished fellow citizens, met around the social board, for 
the purpose of testifying to me their regard and attach- 
ment, without receiving the highest gratification — I can- 
not reflect on the circumstance which has called forth 
this public expression of your feelings, and on the part- 
ing scene which is to follow it, without being oppressed 
with sorrow. 

The honored President of our table has shown me how 
much I leave, in removing from Philadelphia: In men- 
tioning the excellent institutions with which I have been 
closely connected here, and which are worthily repre- 
sented at this board, he has named so many ties, which 
have bound me to our beloved city, and which are now 
to be broken. My feeble but faithful exertions must 
now be 'transferred to another scene, but they shall al- 
ways be devoted to the same objects. Let me hope that, 
with the advantages of retirement and literary liesure, 
they may be more successful, and may give me at length 
a more just titfe to commendations which I now owe to 
the partiality of friendship. 

But, gentlemen, there are other and closer ties which 
are now to be considered. I see you here, not merely 
as fellow-citizens and fellow-members of the various in- 
stitutions to which I have belonged, but as personal 
friends to whom I have been long endeared by the inter- 
change of those kindly affections which form the test 
of our social intercourse. I am now to leave you. Be 
assured that I do so with the deepest regret; and that I 
shall never cease to remember you with affectionate at- 
tachment 

Permit me now, gentlemen, to offer you a parting 
toast. 

My Native City — may she continue to advance in pros- 
perity and honor, until she shall stand without a rival, 
the Queen of the Western Hemisphere. 

Addresses were also made by N. Biddle, Esq. Doctors 
Chapman and S. Jackson, and H. D. Gilpin, Esq. for 
which we regret we have not room. 

JUDGE PETERS. 

The venerable Judge Peters , whose funeral took 
place on Saturday afternoon, was one of the most re- 
markable and celebrated men of our hemisphere. Few 
held so high a rank as a revolutionary patriot: he served 
in the struggle for independence, in the most important 
offices, in immediate association with Washington and 
Morris: he won distinction at the bar, and honor on the 
bench: he might be styled the father of agriculture in 
Pennsylvania; through a long course of years he studied 
and promoted the improvement of that primary branch 
of industry, with intense zeal and signal success: as a 
wit and companion he had no equal; the number and 
excellence of his bon mots are, we think, at lfpst unsur- 
passed in the instance of any of his contemporaries. To 
these external merits, were added the finest domestic 
virtues and reputation: — the affection and reverence of 
his children, and the esteem and admiration of his friends, 
remained with him to the last; — so did his extraordinary 
faculties and spirits;->-the body sank under the weight 
of fourscore and four — the mind returned to the Creator 
still alert and brilliant. 

TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY. 

At a meeting of the members of the Bar of Philadel- 
phia, held at the room of the District Court of the Unit- 
ed States, on the 23d Aug. 1828 — 

WILLIAM RAWLE, Esq. was called to the chair, 
and Joszra Hopkihsoit appointed Secretary. 

C. J. Ihoebsoll addressed the meeting: 

Nothing but good is to be spoken of the dead, but of 
the venerable Judge whom we meet to call to mind, 
there is more good to be told than at first thought might 
be supposed. To have been prominent as a member of 


I die Department of War in that memorable revolution 
which has emblazoned its humblest champions; to have 
been speaker of the House of Assembly of Pennsylva- 
nia, and a member of Congress of the United States, are 
each and all credentials of worth and distinction. To 
have been rewarded for these public services and others, 
by a commission signed by Washington, who never pat- 
ronized the undeserving, is a substantive recommenda- 
tion. To have been thirty-eeven years a judge, without 
ever failing to be punctual, patient, and pains-taking, is, 
also, more than but few can boast of. But Judge Peters, 
moreover, was a man whose purity was never doubted, 
and whose judicial faithfulness altogether was of a high 
desert With the land laws, so important to this state, 
he was remarkably conversant. In the sea laws, so im- 
portant to the United States, he was almost the found- 
er or revivor of a code which has not only been sanction- 
ed throughout America, but received the remarkable 
acknowledgment of its unconscious adoption about the 
same time by the most profound Judge of the greatest 
maritime empire — Lord Stowell, in Great Britain. 

It is a distinct merit in this system of Judge Peters, of 
the utmost advantage to navigation, besides being in it- 
self a most honorable characteristic, that he uniformly 
vindicated and protected that humble, helpless, but use- 
ful class of mankind, the common sailors, from the op- 
pression and extortion of their superiors, whether mas- 
ter, merchant, or proctor. Judge Peters was a man of 
considerable quickness of perception and great sagacity. 
His judgments have been mostly supported, even when 
he differed occasionally with the eminent person who for 
thirty years has presided on this circuit, displaying all 
the qualities of a great judge— Judge Washington. Let 
me add, that in thirty years these gentlemen never differ- 
ed but in conscientious judgment — the most cordial 
harmony marking and strengtheningtheiradministration. 

The constant cheerfulness, which never forsook 
Judge Peters to the last, we all remember with lively 
satisfaction. 

I might make mention of other amiable and remarka- 
ble recommendations. The last time he held court in 
this room, a fortnight since, he took occasion to declare, 
as if with a presentiment, that it would be the last; that 
he felt free from envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharita- 
bleness; bore ill-will to no person living, and had never 
suffered the pain of taking vengeance upon any man. — 
A few days after, I understand, he told one of his fiunily 
that he should never hold court again; and the day be- 
fore yesterday, while sitting in his chair, without a strug- 
gle, he expired on the farm where he was bom and lived 
upwards of 84 years, th t patriae carvae inherited from his 
ancestors. 

After which, Mr. Ingersoll offered the following reso- 
lutions, which were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, 1 hat while in the death of JUDGE PETERS 
we deplore the loss of a most venerable magistrate, yet 
we recollect as an alleviation, that during 37 years as 
Judge of this extensive and important District, his pu- 
rity and integrity were never questioned; his industry, 
vigilance, fidelity, and punctuality never foiled; no suitor 
was denied or delayed justice; the poor and humble 
were protected in their rights; wrongdoers of whatever 
class were restrained and punished, and after a prolong- 
ed life of public usefulness and private respectability, 
he died at last, at peace with himself and with all man- 
kind, a contented, cheerful, and practical Christian, full 
of years and honors, leaving the example and influence 
of such life and death to his descendants and the country 
as an inheritance. 

Resobed, That we will wear the customary badges of 
mourning, collectively attend the funeral, and convey to 
the family of the deceased our sincere condolence on thia 
occasion. 

Resolved, That the Chairman and Secretary cause the 
proceedings of this meeting to be published, and also 
preserved among the records of the District Court; and 
that a committee of condolence be appointed. 
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EXPERIMENTS AT SEA. 

VftOX TIE LONDON PHILOSOPHICAL MAG A LIKE, FOB JtJLT, 
1828. 

Experiments on the Pressure of the Sea at considerable 
Depths . By Jacob Green, M. D., Professor of Che- 
mistry in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia , 
United States, North America. 

Among; the various expedients resorted to for the 
purpose of relieving the tedium and monotony of a sea- 
voyage, no one is more common during a calm, than to 
attach to a long line (the log) an empty bottle, well 
corked, and then to sink it many fathoms in the sea. In 
all such experiments, it is well known, that the bottles 
upon being drawn up, are either full or are partially fill- 
ed with water. The manner in which the water gets 
into the bottle, is in some instances perfectly obvious, 
but in others very perplexing, if not wholly inexplica- 
ble. Sometimes the cork, however well secured and 
sealed, is driven into the bottle, and when drawn up the 
vessel is of course found filled with water; and in such 
cases, what is a little surprising, the cork is often found 
occupying its original position m the neck of the vessel, 
being forced there no doubt by the expansion of the 
dense sea-water on being drawn near the surface. This 
seems to be proved by the cork often being found in an 
inverted position. In die above experiment, and in some 
others to be mentioned presently, the bottle appears to 
be filled instantly, as the person who lowers the bottle 
down often feels a sudden increase of weight, somewhat 
similar to the sensation produced when a fish takes the 
hook on a dipsey line. 

Sometimes the above experiment is varied by filling a 
vessel with flesh water, which, on examination, is found 
to be replaced by salt water; the coik remaining appa- 
rently undisturbed. 

Sometimes when the previously empty bottle is only 
half full of water, this when poured into a tumbler effer- 
vesces like water highly charged with carbonic acid 
gas. This is readily explained, for when the bottle de- 
scends it is full of air, and when the water enters, it will 
of course absorb the air; especially w hen the dense wa- 
ter itself expands as it is drawn towards the surface. 

Sometimes the experiment is performed by first cork- 
ing the bottle tight , and then tying over the cork a num- 
ber of layers of linen dipped in a warm mixture of tar 
and wax; in fact, every device seems to have been tried 
to prevent the entrance of the water by the cork. In 
many of these cases, when the bottle is drawn up from a 
depth of 200 or 300 fathoms, it is found filled or nearly 
' Riled with water, the cork sound, and in its first situa- 
tion, and the wax and tar unbroken. Two experiments 
are mentioned, in wh'ch vessels with air tight glass 
stoppers were used. In one case, the bottle was bro- 
ken, and in the other some drops of water were found 
in it. 

How does the water find its way into the bottle } There 
are two opinions. One is, that it passes through the 
cork and all its coverings, in consequence of the vast 
pressure of superincumbent water, in the same manner 
as blocks of wood are >penetrated by mercury, in the 
pneumatic experiment of the mercurial shower.* The 
other, and less popular opinion is, that the water is 
forced through the pores of the glass, f 

The following experiment, which I made on the 7th 
day of May, 1828, in latitude 48 — longitude 24° 34’, 
will perhaps throw some light on the subject. 

Mr. Charles Dixey. the obligingand intelligent master 
of the packet ship Algonquin, had a boat rowed off from 
the ship for me, to the distance of about half a mile, 

• Communicated by the Author. 

. f See Perkins on Pressure, Phil. Mag. vol. lvii. p. 
• 54. J. Deuchar’s remarks on the same, ibid. vol. lvii. 
p.201. Campbell's Travels, 1st series, p. 255. SiUi- 
jnan’s Journal, vol. xiv. p. 194. Deuchar’s Mem, in 
the Trans, of the Werneriaq Soc. 1821-2,3. 


when the sea was almost perfectly calm. A hollow glass 
globe, hermetically sealed, which I had previously prt* 
pared in Philadelphia, was then fastened to a line, and 
sunk, with a heavy mass of lead, to the depth of 230 
fathoms, or 1380 feet. On the same line, and 30 fathoms 
above the glass globe, was fastened a small bottle with an 
air-tight glass stopper; 50 fathoms above this, a stout glass 
bottle, with a long neck, was tied; a good cork was pe*- 
viously driven into the mouth of this bottle, which vmis 
then sealed over with pitch, and a piece of linen dipped 
in melted pitch was placed over this; and when cool, 
another piece of linen treated in the same way, was fast- 
ened over the first Twenty fathoms above this bottle, 
another was attached to the line, much stouter, and 
corked and sealed like the first, except that it had but 
one covering of pitched sail-cloth. Thirty fathoms 
above this was a small thin bottle filled with fresh water 
closely corked; and twenty fathoms from this, there 
was a thin empty bottle, corked tight and sealed, a sail 
needle being passed through-and-through the cork, so 
as to project on either side of the neck. 

Upon drawing in the line, thus furnished with its ves- 
sels, and which appeared to have sunk i^a perpendicu- 
lar dire ctidn, the following was the result: — 

The empty bottle with the sail-needle through the 
cork, and which came up the first, was about half full 
of water, and the cork and sealing as perfect as when if 
first entered the sea. 

The cork of the second bottle, which had bean pre- 
viously filled with fresh water, was loosened, and a little 
raised, and the water was brackish. 

The third bottle, which was sealed and covered with 
a single piece of sail-cloth, came up empty, and in afl 
respects as it descended. 

The fourth bottle, with a long neck, and the cork 
of which was secured with two layers of linen, was 
crushed to pieces, all except that part of the neck round 
which the line was tied; the neck of the bottle, both 
above and below the place where the line was fastened, 
had disappeared, and the intermediate portion remained 
embraced by the line. This I thought a little remarka- 
ble, and perhaps may be explained by supposing that 
the bottle was first filled by the superincumbent pressure 
with dense sea-wate:, which expanded on being drawn 
up near the surface. Had the vessel been broken by 
external pressure, that part surrounded with the fine 
ought to have been crushed with the rest. 

The fifth bottle, which had been made for the pur- 
pose of containing French perfumery or aethor, and 
which was therefore furnished with a long close glass 
stopper, came up about one-fourth ’filled with water 
The hollow glass globe, hermetically sealed, whith 
was the last, and had been sunk the deepest of all, was 
found perfectly empty, not having suffered the smallest 
change. It 1 is therefore concluded, that at the depth 
of 230 fathoms, the water enters glass vessels through 
the stoppers, and coverings which surround them, and 
not through the pores of the glass. What the effect of 
a pressure of 400 fathoms or more will have on the glass 
globe above mentioned, Captain Dixey has engaged to 
ascertain for me on his return to America if opportunity 
offer. 

DU. JOHN MORGAN. 

An account of the late Dr. John Morgan , delivered before 
the Trustees and Students of Medicine in the College of 
Philadelphia , on the 2 d of November , 1789, By Ben- 
jamin Rush, M. D. 

Gentlemen, — It would be unpardonable to enter 
upon the duties of the chair of the late professor of the 
theoiy and practice of medicine, without paying a tri- 
bute of respect to his memory. 

Dr. John Morgan, whose place I have been called upon 
to fill, was born in the city of Philadelphia. He dis- 
covered in early life a strong propensity for learning, 
ami an uncommon application to books. He acquired 
the rudiments of bis classical learning at the Rev. Dr- 
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Finley’s academy, in Nottingham, and finished his stu- 
dies in this college under the present provost, and the 
late Rev. Dr. Allison. In both of these seminaries, he 
acquired the esteem and affection of his preceptors, by 
his singular diligence and proficiency in his studies. In 
the year 1757, he was admitted to the first literary ho- 
nours that were conferred by the college of Philadel- 
phia. 

During the last years of his attendance upon the col- 
lege, he began the study of physic under the direction 
of Dr. John Redman, of this city. His conduct, as an 
apprentice, was such as gained him the esteem and con- 
fidence of his master, and the affections of all his pa- 
tients. After he had finished his studies under Dr. Red- 
man, he entered into the service of his country, as a 
surgeon and lieutenant in the provincial troops of Penn- 
sylvania. in the last war which Britain and America ear- 
ned on against the French nation. As a surgeon, in 
which capacity only, he acted in the army, he acquired 
both knowledge and reputation. He was respected by 
the officers, and beloved by the soldiers of the army; 
and so great were his diligence and humanity in attend- 
ing the sick "Ind wounded, who were the subjects of 
his care, that I well remember to have hearcl it said, that 
if it were possible for any man to merit heaven by his 
ood works, Dr. Morgan would deserve it for his faith- 
il attendance upon his patients.” 

In the year 1760, he left the army, and sailed for Eu- 
rope, with a view of prosecuting his studies in medi- 
cine. 

He attended the lectures and dissections of the late 
celebrated Dr. William Hunter, and afterwards spent 
two years in attending the lectures of the professors in 
Edinburgh. Here, both the Monroes, Cullen, Ruther- 
ford, Whyt, and Hope, were his masters, with each of 
■whom he lived in the most familiar intercourse, and all 
of whom spoke of him with affection and respect. At 
the end of two years, he published an elaborate thesis 
upon the formation of pus, and after publicly defending 
it, was admitted to the honour of doctor of medicine in 
the university. 

From Edinburg, he went to Paris, where he spent a 
Winter in attending the anatomical lectures and dissec- 
tions of Mr. Sue. In this city, he injected a kidney in 
so curious and elegant a manner, that it procured his 
admission into the academy of surgery in Paris. While 
on the continent of Europe, he visited Holland and 
Italy. In both these countries he was introduced to 
the first medical and literary characters. He spent se- 
veral hours in company with Voltaire at Geneva, and he 
had the honour of a long conference with the celebra- 
ted Morgagni at Padua, when he was in the 80th year of 
his age. This venerable physician, who was the light 
and ornament of two or three successive generations of 
physicians, was so pleased with the doctor, that he claim- 
ed kindred with him, from the resemblance of their 
names, and on the blank leaf of a copy of his works, 
which he presented to him, he inscribed with his own 
hand the following words, **, Jtffim suo , medico prsecla- 
rissimo , Johanni Morgan^ don at auctor.” Upon the doc- 
tor’s return to London, he was elected a fellow of the 
royal society. He was likewise admitted as a lic^htiate 
of the college of physicians in London, and a member 
of the college of physicians in Edinburg. 

It was during his absence from home, that he concert- 
ed with Dr. Shippen, the plan of establishing a medical 
school in this city. He returned to Philadelphia, in the 
year 1765, loaded with literary honours, and was receiv- 
ed with open arms by his fellow citizens. They felt an 
interest in him, for having advanced in every part of 
Europe the honour of the American name. Immedi- 
ately after his arrival, be was elected professor of the 
theory and practice of medicine, and delivered, soon 
afterwards, at a public commencement, his plan for con- 
necting a medical school with the college of this city. 
This discourse was composed with taste and judgment, 


and contained many of the true principles of libera] 

medical science. 

In the year 1769, he had the pleasure of seeing the 
first fruits of his labours for the advancement of medi- 
cine. Five young gentlemen received in that year from 
the hands of the present provost, the first honours m 
medicine that ever were conferred in America. 

The historian, who shall hereafter relate the prog re ss 
of medical science in America, will be deficient in can* 
dour and justice, if he does not connect the name of 
Dr. Morgan with that auspicious era in which medicine 
was first taught and studied as a science in this coun- 
try. But the zeal of Dr. Morgan was not confined to 
the advancement of medical science alone. .He had an 
active hand in the establishment of the American philo- 
sophical society, and he undertook, in the year 1773, a 
voyage to Jamaica on purpose to solicit benefactions for 
the advancement of general literature in the college. 

He possessed an uncommon capacity for acquiring 
knowledge. His memory was extensive and accurate * 
he was intimately acquainted with the Latin and Greek 
classics. He had read much in medicine. In all hi* 
pursuits, he was persevering and indefatigable . He waa 
capable of friendship, and in his intercourse with his pa- 
tients, discovered the most amiable and exemplary ten- 
derness. I never knew a person who had been attend- 
ed by him, that did not speak of his sympathy and at- 
tention with gratitude and respect Such was the man 
who once filled the chair of the theory and practice of 
medicine in our college. He is now no more* His re- 
mains now sleep in the silent grave — but not so his vir- 
tuous actions. Every act of benevolence which he per- 
formed, every public-spirited enterprise which he plan- 
ned, or executed, and every tear of sympathy which he 
shed, are faithfully recorded, and shall be preserved 
forever. 


• He died October 15, 1789, in the 54th year of his 
age. 

HEIGHT OF MOUNTAINS. 

Wiffcesbarrc , Sept. 15M, 1809. 

Having heard a dispute some time since, respecting 
the width of the river, and height of the mountains op- 
posite the borough, I have been induced to take a ma- 
thematical measurement of them, the result of which I 
send you for the gratification of those whose curiosity 
leads them to inquiries of this kind. 

The observations were taken from the bank opposite' 
Northampton street. 

Yards* 

Distance to the top of the mountain, south-east 


of the borough ..... 46S5 ; 

Perpendicular height of the same - - 305 

Distance to the top of the mountain, north-west 

of the borough 5J83* 

Perpendicular Height of do. - - - - 337 

Distance from the top of one mountain to the 

other - - - - - 1010$ 

Width of the river from the top of one bank 
to the other - - - - - 29tf 

Elevation of the eastern bank above low water 

mark^ 9 

Average height of the mountains above low wa- 
ter mark 275 


Or 837 fjet 3 inches. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence. No. 51 Filbert street, subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars p« r 
annum — payable in six months after the commencement 
of publication — and annually, thereafter, by subscriber* 
resident in or near the city— or where there is an agenW 
Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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REPORT ON INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
Presented to the Legislature 1791. 


The committee appointed January 5th last, to exam- 
ine the reports of the commissioners who have been 
employed in exploring the western waters, the Susque- 
hanna, and the Delaware, &c. and to report a plan for 
improvement of roads and navigation by the common- 
wealth, made report, which was read, as follows, viz. 

The committee, to whom sundry reports and petitions 
respecting roads and navigations were referred, beg 
leave to make the following report — 

They have paid a close attention to the important ob- 
jects submitted to them; they have carefully considered 
the reports of the commissioners appointed by govern- 
ment to explore the northern and western waters, and 
have the satisfaction of uniting in opinion, that the com- 
munications between the metropolis and the northern 
and western parts Of the state are by nature formed for 
producing the most desirable effects, at an expense as- 
tonishingly trivial, when compared with the magnitude 
of the object, and extent of country which they embrace . 
tn addition to the domestic convenience to be derived 
by accommodating the various parts of the state with 
easy and cheap carriage, your committee extend their 
Views to very distant regions, which, by means of the 
western lakes, invite our minds to anticipate a bound- 
less and beneficial trade, at a period not very remote, 
unless, by a faulty timidity, or illiberal parsimony, we 
should ingloriously leave so noble an undertaking to 
our more enterprising posterity. But, building on the 
enlarged and enlightened ideas of the citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, your committee cheerfully bring before you 
the result of their deliberations. 

First, They consider the river Delaware as a most 
Important channel for introducing the trade and pro- 
duce, not only of the northern parts of the state, but 
as being capable of forming an easy communication, by 
a portage of 19 miles, with the north western parts of 
the state of New York, and extending, by two other 
short portages, to Lake Ontario. This river is capable 
of affording a safe raft and boat navigation, from the ex- 
treme northern bounds of the state. 


fey the estimates given, the expense 
will be about, - 

The portage from the Delaware at 
Stopkport, near the north line of the, 
state, to Harmony, at Che great bend of 
Susquehanna is 19 miles, the expense is 
about, - 

Descending the Deliware, we have 
considered the waters of Lachawac and- 
Lehigh as claiming the public attention; 
but whether it wifi be expedient to en- 
ter on the improvement of those waters 
so extensively as their situations may 
waitant at a future day, we submit to 
the decision of the House: yet, as great 
benefit would immediately result from 
removing some of their obstructions, 
we think there may be allowed: 

For the Lachawac, 

For (he Lehigh, 

Voi. II. 19 


£2500 0 0 


400 0 0 


500 0 0 
500 0 0 


The Schuylkill next presents itself, 
not mer'ely in order as a branch of the 
Delaware, but as one of those great 
highways, which, at a future day, will 
bear on its waters the immense product 
and trade of the western country. — 
This river is to be considered in a dou- 
ble point of view: First, as a great na- 
tural channel, tending to the metropolis 
from the upper waters above Reaaing, 
and thence joining a favourable coun- 
try for an excellent road to the town of 
Harrisbtirgh, on the Susquehanna, by 
which means a ready and cheap commu- 
nication may be formed. The expense 
Of the Schuylkill to Reading is estimat- 
ed at about .... 
The road from Reading to Harrisburg, 
Secondly, Pursuing the Schuylkill up 
the waters of Tulpehocken, it will he 
found they approach so near to the tva- 
tere of the Quifapahilla, leading down 
the Swatara to the Susquehanna, that a 
Canal and lock navigation force them- 
selves into our notice. The expense 
of which is estimated at 

From this canal down the Swatara, the 
expense is 

The expense of rendering the Tulpe- 
hocken navigable up to the wfcter of the 
canal is estimated at 28 miles, 

Canal from head of Tulpehocken ft) 
Lechner’s mill, 7 and a half miles,' 
Having entered the Susquehanna, 
both at Harrisburg and at the mouth of 
Swatara, a great scope of navigation pre- 
sents itself. The Susquehanna, extend- 
ing by its great northern branch, leads 
within about 12 miles of the Mohock ri- 
ver, in the state of New York, which 
communicates by a short portage with 
Lake Ontario. The expense of clear- 
ing the navigation of the Susquehanna 
to the northern boundary of the state, 
beyoncf which, to its source at Lake Ot- 
sego, there is no material obstruction, is 
as follows: 

From the mouth of Swatara to the 
mouth of Juniata, 

From Juniata to West branch. 

From West branch to Starrucca, at 
the Great Bend, 

The Tioga branch being the upper- 
most great water leading westward from 
the Susquehanna, near the New York 
line, will very shortly opeP an extensive 
trade to the Gepesee country, now set- 
tling with great rapidity, and is at pre- 
sent passable with large Canoes nearly 
one hundred miles from its mouth. — ■ 
This water passing through the state of 
New York, no money can be expended 
on it by Pennsylvania; but it is mention- 
ed by your committee, as inducing a 


1500.6 0 
500 0 0 


18,650 0 (S 
250 0 0 


li,260 0 6 
$roo o <>’ 


300 0 6 
300 0 0 

440 0 0 * 
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more earnest attention to the clearing of 
the Susquehanna, so far as our state ex* 
tends: 

The western branch of the Susque- 
hanna comes next in view, carrying with 
it bold and prominent marks of a most 
extensive and lucrative navigation, invi- 
ting us to an early participation of its 
advantages. 

From the mouth of this river to the 
mouth of Sinnemahoning, the expense 


of clearing is estimated at - - 160 0 0 

From thence up the Sinnemahoning 
to its north branch, 200 0 0 

From thence up the north branch to 
a place called Driftwood, - - 300 0 0 

From Driftwood, a portage extending 
northerly through a good country for 
roads, 23 miles to the river Allegheny, 

200 miles above the mouth of Toby's 
creejr, ... - 460 0 0 

From the end of this portage, down 
the Allegheny to Connewango, - 150 0 0 

Up the Connewango to the head of 
Chetaghque Lake, - 850 0 0 

Road from Chetaghque Lake to Che- 
taghque creek, emptying into Lake 
Ene; - - - - 200 0 0 

Chetaghque creek, and the harbour 
at Hs mouth, - - - 250 0 0 


Making the whole expense from the 
main branch of Susquehanna to Lake 
Erie, .... 2570 0 0 


Total expense from the mouth of 
Juniata to Pittsburg, 

£1000 0 0 

From the foregoing Statement the expense of the different 

western routes will stand as follows: 

1st. From Philadelphia to Reading, 
by the Schuylkill, - 

1500 0 O 

From Reading to Harrisburg by land. 

500 0 O 

From Harrisburg up Susquehanna, to 
mouth of Juniata, 

200 0 O 

From Juniata to west branch of Sus- 
quehanna, - 

300 0 0 

From mouth of west branch of Sus- 
quehanna, by the north branch of Con- 
newango, to Chetaghque creek, on Lake 
Erie, .... 

2570 0 O 

5070 o a 

But to Presque Isle will stand as follows: 

Deduct Connewango 850 1 Chetagh- 
que lake and creek, 450/. 

1300 0 O 


3770 0 O 

Add expense of French creek and 
road to Presque Isle, ... 

900 0 0 

Total expense to Presque Isle, by the 
west branch of Susquehanna, 

4670 0 a 

2d. From Philadelphia to mouth of 

- 

Juniata, as in the foregoing estimate, 

From mouth of Juniata to Pittsburg, 
as b*the foregoing estimate, 

2700 0 0 

10,010 0 0 


The western branch of the Sinnemahoning, leading, 
by means of a portage of 14 miles, to the head waters 
of Toby's creek, will open a communication with the 
AUegheney, about 200 miles below the place where 
the northern route crosses that river; but this western 
branch of the Sinnemahoning not having been sufficient- 
ly explored, no dependable estimate is attempted, tho' 
it is spoken of by the commissioners as capable of being 
made navigable in some seasons of the year; but it is 
described as being crowded with rocks. 

In the report on the west branch of 
Susquehanna, a communication is pre- 
sented by descending the Allegheny to 
French creek. The axpense on this 
* creek is estimated at - - 500 0 0 

And the road from thence to Presque 
Isle, on Lake Erie, - - 400 0 0 

We come next to Juniata which, extending through 
a settled country to Frank’s town, is estimated as capa- 
ble of being rendered navigable at the following ex- 
pense : 

From the mouth to Water street, 820 0 0 

From Water street to Frankstown, 1500 0 0 

Road from Frankstown to Poplar run, 
on or near the ground where the canal 
is proposed to be cut, - - - 80 0 0 

Road from Poplar run, 18 miles, to 
Little Conemaugb, ... 360 0 0 

. Road from forks of Little Conemaugb , 

to mouth of Stony creek, 15 miles, - 180 0 0 

Clearing Little Conemaugh, and ma- 
king towing paths, - - - 4000 0 0 

Do. Conemaugh, from Stony Point to 

Richard's run, 400 0 0 

From Richard's run through Chesnut 
Ridge, and towing path, ... 2000 0 0 

From Chesnut Ridge to Loyal Han- 
ning, ..... 400 0 0 

Clearing Kiskeminetas to the second 
fklls, inclusive, ... 250 0 0 

Clearing ditto to the mouth on Alle- 
gheny, abort Pittsbuag, - - 100 0 0 


12,710 0 0 

N- B. The foregoing estimates are exclusive of the 
canal and lock expenses on the Quitapahilla, &.c. which* 
if included, will then stand as follows: 

No. I. 

From Philadelphia to Pres- 
que Isle, by way of the west 
branch of Susquehanna, 4720 0 0 

Clearing Tulpehocken creek 
and canal and lock navigation, 
and expenses, - 29,890 0 0 

Total expense, 34,610 0 0 

From Philadelphia to Che- 
taghque harbour, on Lake 
Erie, - - 5070 0 0 

Clearing Tulpehocken creek 
and canal & lock navigation, 29,890 0 0 

Total expense, 34,960 0 O ’ 

No.IL 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburg, by 
the river Juniata, - - 12,710 0 0 

Clearing Tulpehocken creek, and ca- 
nal and lock navigation of Quitapahilla, 29,890 0 0 


42,600 0 O 


The estimate of expense on the Delaware, 
including the road from that river to the 
Susquehanna, near the New York 

line 2900 0 0 

Waters of the Lachawac - - 250 0 0 

Waters of the Lehigh - - q&O 0 0 

Total of the Delaware - - 3650 0 O 

Exclusive of the Schuylkill, which is considered as a 
western communication. 

The total amount of the foregoing estimates is as fol~ 
lows: 
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1st. Delaware, including Lachawac and 

Leh'igh 3650 0 0 

2d. Route to Presque Isle, on Lake Erie, 

by way of west branch of Susquehanna 4720 0 0 

3d. Route to Chetaghque Harbour, on 

Lake Erie, an additional sum of - 350 0 0 

4th. Route to Pittsburg by way 

of Juniata river - 12710 0 0 

Deduct the expense from Phi- 
ladelphia to mouth of Juni- 
ata, included in the above 
estimate. No. 2 - 2700 0 0 

10,010 0 0 


Total, 718,730 0 0 

If the canal expenses at Tulpebocken, 

Quitapahilla, and Poplar run, are added, 
they will amount as follow: 

Tulpehocken - 10990 0 0 

Quitapahilla - - 18900 0 0 

Poplar run - - 7000 0 0 

36890 0 0 

And the expense of clearing the Falls 
Wright’s ferry, on Susquehanna, to Con- 
newago, inclusive, is estimated at - 5250 0 0 


Total expenditures, 1160,870 0 0 


To these expenses must be added a proportionate 
turn for superinteudants, and other incidental charges, 
perhaps about ten per cent. 

By the best information which your committee can 
obtain, not only from the reports submitted to them, 
but by conversation with several of the commissioners, 
we are induced to believe that the sums herein specified 
will produce such essential benefit to the state of Penn- 
sylvania, as will over-balance the expense to a degree 
beyond all possibility of calculation. To give a faint 
idea of some of those benefits, your committee beg leave 
to introduce the following calculation of the expenses 
attending the transportation of produce and merchan- 
dize to and from a small part of the western country, by 
which it will appear, that, if the same commodities 
could be, conveyed by the proposed navigation, there 
would be an actual saving of one hundred and forty-eight 
thousand pounds in the short space of eight years, ex- 
clusive of the great advantages resulting from the em- 
ployment of all those extra men and cattle in the more 
profitable business of agriculture. 

The calculations are as follow : 

In the year 1790 there were 150,000 bushels of wheat 
brought down the Susquehanna, and passed through 
Middletown, for the Philadelphia market, a large pro- 
portion of which came down the Juniata. In the year 
1788 considerable quantities of grain and flour went up 
the Susquehanna, for the use of the settlers in North- 
umberland; but since last March about 30,000 bushels 
of wheat have returned down the stream for the city. 
The proportion which the north-western country bears 
to the country which sends wheat down the Juniata 
may be supposed as five to one. 

Therefore it may with propriety be assumed, that 
when the navigation of the northern and western wa- 
ters of the Susquehanna is rendered more easy and safe, 
the annual increase of grain brought down will be very 
considerable. 

If this increase is admitted to be only one 
eighth annually, which must be esteemed a 
very moderate computation, the total 
amount* of wheat brought down in eight 
years, ending in the year 1800, will be 2, 175- 
COO bushels, which at 2s. 6d. per bushel, 
the present price of carriage by land, is two 
hundred and seventy-one thousand eight hun- 
dred and seventy -five pounds. If only one- 
third of the weight of the wheat is supposed 
to be carried back in salt, liquors, and other 


merchandise, and the price be 5s. per cent, 
the total of back freight in eight years will 
amount to ninety -seven thousand and sixty 
pounds , which, added to the carriage of 
wheat, amounts to 368935 0 0 

, If the navigation was completed agreea- 
bly to the proposed plan, it is presumable 
that grain might be earned to market at Is- 
6d. per bushel, and back loads at 3s. per 
cent, which would then amount, in eight 
years, to ----- 220561 0 0 


Balance saved to the state in 8 ycRrs, 148374 0 0 


, The particulars of this calculation, with an estimate of 
the expense of boats, &c. on which the foregoing result 
is founded, accompany this report. 

Your committee could not overlook the uniform re- 
ort of all the different commissioners on the subject of 
sh-dams erected on all the waters, in direct violation 
of the law, and which calls for efficient remedy, without 
which every improvement and expenditure on the na- 
vigation will be rendered abortive. 

On the whole, your committee are united in their be- 
lief, that the proposed improvements are not only desir- 
able, but are brought into view at a time when the 
finances of the state will warrant an immediate com- 
mencement of the business. 

Your committee therefore submit the following reso- 
lutions, viz. 

1st. Resolved , That a committee be appointed to 
bring in a bill, authorising the Governor to contract 
with individuals, or with companies, ftfr the purpose of 
undertaking part or parts of the work necessary for im- 
provingthe roads and waters, to be specified in said bill. 

2d. jRc8olved f That the following sums be appropriat- 
ed for the purposes mentioned in the foregoing resolve: 
For the Delaware - - 2500 0 0 

the Lachawac - 250 0 0 

the Lehigh - - 500 0 0 

the road from Delaware 
to Susquehanna near 
the Great Bend - 400 0 0 

3650 0 0 


For the Schuylkill, and for the road 
from Reading to Harrisburg - 2000 0 0 


For the Susquehanna: 

From the mouth of Swatara 
to Juniata - 300 0 0 

From Juniata to West Branch, 300 0 0 
From W. Branch to Staruc- 
ca, at the Great Bend - - 440 0 0 

1040 0 0 

For the West Branch of Susquehanna. 

From the mouth to Sinne- 
mahoning, - 160 0 0 

On the Sinnemahoningto its 
north branch - 200 0 0 

North branch of .Sinnema- 
honing, as far as Driftwood 300 0 0 
Road from Driftwood, twen- 
ty-three miles, to Allegheny 
river ----- 460 0 0 

Allegheny river to the Con- 
newango - 150 0 0 

Connewango river and Che- 
taghque creek • 850 0 0 

Road from Chetaghque lake 
to Chetaghque creek - - 200 0 0 

Chetaghque creek and har- 
bour - 250 0 0 

French creek - - 500 0 0 

Road from French Creek to 
Presque Isle, on lake Erie - 400 0 0 

* 3470 0 0 
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5250 0 0 


For clearing the Connewago falls, and 
down to Wright’s ferry - 

For the Juniata, and its connecting roads and waters t 
From the mouth of Juniata to 
Water street - 820 0 0 

Water street to Frankslown 1500 0 0 
Road from Frankstown to Pop- 
lar run, at and near Frankstown, 
and the mouth of Stoney creek 300 0 0 
Road from Poplar Run to Con- 
nemaugh - 360 0 0 

Ditto from forks of Little Co- 
fiemaugh to mouth of Stoney 
preek - - - - - 180 0 0 

Little Connemaugh - - 4000 0 0 

Connemaugh, from Richard’s 
run, to Stoney point - - 400 0 0 

From Richard’s run through 
Chesnut Ridge * 2000 0 0 

From Chesnut Ridge to Loyal- 
Hanning - 400 0 0 

Clearing Kiskeminetas to se- 
cond falls inclusive - - 250 0 0 

Clearing Kiskeminetas to Alle- 
gheney - - 100 0 0 

P 10310 0 0 


3d. Resolved, That the Governor be requested to is- 
fue a proclamation, inviting proposals for undertaking 
the canals and locks on and near the waters of Tulpe- 
hocken and Quitapahilla, and also the canal from Franks- 
town to Poplar run, and report to the legislature. 

4th. Resolved, That a committee be appointed, to 
bring in a bill to empower the Governor to sell, from 
time tp time, so much of the public securities of the 
state, as may be necessasy to proyide for the expenses 
of the roads and navigations, as contained in the second 
resolve, 

5th. Resolved, That the annual sum of five thousand 
pounds , already appropriated by law for claims and im- 

K rovements, after eyery annual claim is satisfied, shall 
ereafter be appropriated to the improvement of roads, 
reserving only the annual sum of pounds, 

for such other improvements as the legislature may from 
time to time direct. 

(5th. Resolved, That the Governor be authorized to 
appropriate the balance, hitherto unapplied, remaining 
of the annual sum of Jive thousand pounds, appropriated 
to roads and inland navigation, for the immediate im- 
provements of* roads within the state; and that the fol- 
lowing sums be allotted; 

For a road leading from Wilkesbarre to 
£he Wind Gap - - - 300 0 0 

For a road leading from Susquehanna, at 

» — to on the Delaware - - 500 0 0 

For a road leading from Harrisburg thro’ 
the narrows, at the foot of the Blue and Pe- 
ter’s mountains, up to - - - - 300 0 0 

For a road Jo be explored from Franks- 
town, in the straightest line and over the 
)>est ground, to Pittsburg - 300 0 0 

* For a road from Bedford to Pittsburg 500 0 0 

For a road from Reading to Sunbury - 300 0 0 

For a road from Bedford to Yougheageny 400 0 0 

For a road from mouth of Juniata to Ster- 
let’s, fcy General Watt’s and Hugh Miller’s 300 0 0 
For a road through Long Narrows and 
Jack’s Narrow’s on Juniata- - - - 300 0 0 

For a road from near Catawissa, on the 
porth branch of Susquehanna, to Minick’s 
pn Schuylkill - 

For a road from Fulton’s ferry onJSusque- 
hanna to Newport - 500 0 0 

For a road from Callender’s mill, over 
froyhan’s gap, to West’s mill - ? 200 0 0 


For a road through the upper part of 
Berks county down to Schuylkill - 300 0 0 

7th. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
bring in a bill, for the purposes contained in the fifth 
and sixth resolutions. 

8th. Resolved, That a committee be appointed to 
bring in a bill, for the more effectual suppression of fish 
dams on such navigable waters within this state, as are 
or shall be by law declared to be highways. 

Your committee have examined and considered the 
memorial of the Society for promoting roads and Inland 
Navigations, and are happy in so perfectly harmonizing 
with those gentlemen in their views. The memorial 
contains very interesting information, and your commit- 
tee would recommend its being printed on the minutest 
Ordered to lie on the table. 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 

At the General Triennial Meeting of the Stockhold- 
ers of the Bank of the United States, held at their Hall 
in the city of Philadelphia, on Monday the first day of 
September 1828, 

Robbrt Ralston, Esq. was called to preside— -and 

Joseph Hemphill, Esq. appointed Secretary. 

In conformity to the provisions of the charter an exact 
and particular statement of the debts which remained 
unpaid after the expiration of the original credit for a 
period of treble the terra of that credit, and of the sur- 
plus of profits after deducting losses and dividends, was 
laid before the stockholders for their information by the 
President of the Bank. Mr. Biddle then presented a 
general view of the situation of the Institution, with an 
account of its progress since the last meeting of the 
stockholders, referring to and submitting to the meeting 
various documents and statements: Whereupon, on mo- 
tion of Charles Chauncey, Esq. it was resolved. That 
the matters submitted by the President, together with 
the statements laid upon the table by him, be referred 
to a Committee. The Chairman then appointed the fol* 
lowing gentlemen, viz. 

Charles Chauncet. 

Alexander Herat, 

Cadwalader Evans. 

Charles J. Inrersoll, 

James Ronaldbon, 

James C. Fisher. 

On motion Resolved, That when this meeting adjourns^ 
it adjourns until to-morrow morning at nine o’clock. 

Tuesday morning , September 2, 1828. 

The Stockholders met pursuant to adjournment. 

Charles Chauncey, Esq. on behalf of the Committee 
appointed yesterday, submitted the following report, 
which with the resolutions accompanying it were unani- 
mously adopted, and ordered to be published in pam- 
phlet form and in the newspapers. 

The committee appointed at the meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Bank of the United States, on the 1st inst. 
reports 

That in executing the duty assigned to them they 
have examined the books and accounts of the Bank, and 
will proceed to state the result of their inquiries, in re- 
gard to the distribution of the stock of the Bank— the 
present state of the funds — and the mode of administer- 
ing them . 


1. The Stock of the Bank 

is at present divided as i 

lows; 

Names . 

Shares. 

Maine, 

16 

511 

New Hampshire 

31 

587 

Vermont, 

3 

57 

Massachusetts, 

‘ 261 

16646 

Rhode Island, 

45 

1801 

Connecticut, 

73 

1251 

New York, 

526 

46638 

New Jersey, 

64 

3084 

Pennsylvania, 

954 

70763 

Delaware, 

38 

1264 
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Maryland, 

District of Columbia, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 

Ohio, 


491 

34262 

69 

3448 

247 

10872 

41 

3115 

6S1 

35495 

39 

2216 

17 

588 

26 

607 

5 

269 

1 

30 

2 

310 

23 

154 

1 

10 

214 

40412 

5610 

70000 


Kentucky, 

Tennessee, 

Indiana, 

Illinois 

Louisiana, 

Alabama, 

Foreign, 

President, Directors, 8c Co. 
United States of America, 


3818 350000 


2. The condition of the Bank may be 
by the monthly statement of its affairs on 
gust last, which is as follows: 

DR. 

Funded debt of the United States — 

U. 3. subscription 

of $7,000,000 00 

5 per cts. of 1821 3,420,983, 67 

4 i do. 1824 1,509,985 84 

4i do. do. 5,000,000 00 


best explained 
the first of Au- 


Bilb discounted on 
Personal security 
Do. on funded debt. 
Do. on bank stock 


16,930,969 51 


29,316,745 45 
142,212 73 
1,850,380 56 


Domestic Bills of Exchange 
Foreign do. do. 

Real estate 

Due from bank U. States 
and offices 14,654,249 61 

Due from State Banks 1,883,286 03 


31,309,338 74 
6,013,890 15 
340,185 93 
2,292,652 11 


Dae from James A. Buchanan and J. W. 
M'Culloch 

Due from the United States 

Losses chargeable to contingent fund 

Deficiencies 

Banking houses, bonus and premium 
Expenses 

Cash notes Bank United 
States and offices 10,495,469 48 

State Banks 1,458,099 73 

Specie 6,593,007 35 


16,537,635 64 

612,760 44 
5,267 32 
2,228,678 21 
211,377 98 
1,540,806 48 
69,472 18 


Mortgages, 8cc. 

Pension fund office, Portsmouth 
Total, 


18,546,576 56 
79,907 38 
8,532 38 

$96,728,051 01 


CR. 

Capital stock 
Notes issued 

Discount, exchange and interest 
Dividends unclaimed 
Profit and loss 
Contingent fund 

Interest 
Foreign exchange 
Due to bank and of- 
fices 

State banks 


$34,996,269 63 
23,541,230 19 
284,823 03 
456,005 76 
1,518,298 61 
4,380,645 53 
500 00 
93,055 84 


15,098,524 35 
1,898,979 93 


16,997,504 28 

Barings, Hottinguer & Co. Hope 
' & Co. 594,492 65 

Redemption of public debt 1,452,472 09 

Deposits of the treasurer 
* of the United States 5,049,129 21 


Deduct overdrafts 
special deposits 


Public officers 
Individuals 


and 


368,355 50 

4,680,773 71 
1,168,500 63 
6,563,479 06 


12,412,753 40 


$96,728,051 01 


The analysis of this statement will present the follow- 
ing distribution of the funds of the bank, and the manner 
in which they are invested: 

State of the Bank August Is/, 1828. 
The capital paid in, is $34,996,269 63 

The circulation 13,045,760 71 

Deposits, public 7,301,746 43 

private 6,563,479 06 


Amount due to sundry offices and state 
banks in current account 
Amount due to Barings, Hottinguer & 
Co. 8tc. 

The unclaimed dividends 
Contingent fund 

Discount, exchange and interest, re- 
ceived since July 
Profit and loss 


13,865,225 49 

459,868 64 

594,492 65 
456,005 76 
4,380,645 53 

378,378 87 
1,518,298 61 


$69,694,945 89 


Funded debt held by the bank 
The discounts are 37,323,228 89 

Buchanan's and M‘Cul- 
loch’s debt 612,760 44 

Debts chargeable as loss- 
es to the contingent 
fund 2,228,678 21 


Mortgages 
Foreign bills 
Real estate 
Banking houses 

Bonus, premium on loan, expenses, 
he. 

Notes of state banks on hand 
Specie ✓ 


$16,930,969 51 


40,164,667 54 
79,907 38 
340,185 93 
2,292,652 11 
1,079,926 48 

755,529 86 
1,458,099 73 
6,593,007 35 


$69,694,945 89 

It further appears that the total amount of the sua- 
pendecLdebt is $7,109,091 47. 

After the frequent and rigorous examinations of the 
committees of the board, by officers of the bank, and 
by the several offices, to ascertain the full extent of the 
losses, to which the bank will probably be exposed, on 
the whole mass of its debts and real estate, the estimate 
of loss, founded on the latest returns, is 

$3,192,064 43 

To meet this the bank 
has the contingent 
fund of 4,380,645 53 

From which are to be 
deducted the losses 
already chargeable to 
it 2,228,678 21 


2,151,967 32 

Besides these are other 
certain resources, am't- 
ing to 809,972 88 

Making an aggregate of 2,961,940 20 

And leaving a deficiency of 230,124 23 

This deficiency will be provided for by 
1st. The progressive increase in the value of the real 
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estate at Cincinnati, where there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the whole estimated loss, now amounting to 
$420,000, and included in the abote sum of $3,192,064 
43 cents, will be fully repaired out of the property now 
belonging to the Bank. 

2nd. By the arrears of interest, at the four western 
offices, which, for some years past, furnished an aver- 
age annual income of 111,000 dolls. 

3d. By what may yet be obtained out of the sum of 
1,571,000 dollars interest on the bad and doubtful debts, 
and on the large mass of bad debts, which, though for 
greater caution considered unavailable, are in a train of 
final settlement, and are still yielding considerable sums. 

Under a view of these circumstances, it was not 
deemed advisable by the board of directors, in July 
last, to add any thing from the surplus fund to provide 
for these losses, considering the funds already assigned 
at sufficient to repair them; in which opinion this com- 
mittee entirely concur. 

The surplus fund of reserved profits, accordingly 
stands at 1,518,298 dollars 61 cents. 

From these statements it will be perceived, that with- 
in the last few years there has been a very large addition 
to the resources, the operations, and the profits of the 
Bank; and which, in the opinion of the committee, is 
ascribable principally to two measures of the Board of 
Directors, which have given an entirely new aspect to 
its affairs; and which are so intimately connected with 
the administration of the Bank, that the committee 
deem it proper and useful to notice them particularly. 

1st. The first — the conversion of a large proportion 
of the Stock loahs of the bank into investments of a 
more active character. The loans had been for the 
most part made to individuals, who w r ere not able to pay, 
and whose stock being therefore forfeited to the Bank, 
became in fact a diminution of its efficient capital. This 
stock being sold produced a direct profit of $71,060 per 
annum — the difference between the employment of 
the proceeds, and the highest dividends on the stock 
while it remained part of the capital — besides enabling 
the bank to multiply and extend its connexions in busi- 
ness, and give greater activity to its operations. 

2d. But the second measure alluded to by the com- 
mittee which wrought the most important change in the 
situation of the Bank — that which may be considered 
a* decisive of its usefulness and prosperity — relates to 
the nature Jtnd extent of the circulation of its notes. — 
The issue and circulation of its notes by a bank is among 
the most natural and legitimate sources of its profits. — 
To the Bank of the U. S. established for the purpose 
of supplying and sustaining a sound currency, the inabi- 
lity to maintain a circulation in any degree correspond- 
ing with its capital, was therefore both' injurious to its 
interests and fatal to its usefulness. This inability waa 
supposed to arise from the provision in the charter — 
making the notes of the bank universally receivable for 
duties to the government — which it was presumed 
would oblige the bank to provide funds in many places 
to pay the same note, and consequently require a great- 
er fund of specie than of notes, thus causing the bank to 
diminish rather than increase the amount of the sound 
currency. The consequence was, that the bank was 
apprehensive of issuing its notes freely, particularly in 
the southern and western states, but often felt itself ob- 
liged to resort to the issue of the notes of the State 
Banks. The whole amount of its own notes in circula- 
tion on the 1st of January, 1823, was $4,589,000. At 
the meeting of the stockholders on the first of October 
1822, this subject was presented for consideration, and 
it was recommended, that application should be made 
to Congress, for an alteration of the charter in that par- 
ticular. In compliance with the wish of the stockhold- 
ers, application was made to Congress and the request 
was declined, as it had previously been. Obliged by 
this refusal to rely on their own resources and their own 
responsibility, the Board of Directors adopted a course, 


the success of which has, in the view-of this committee, 
laid the foundation of the present prosperity of the in- 
stitution. It would lead the committee beyond the 
proper limits of a report to state in detail the reason of 
this course, but the principle on which it wa 9 founded 
was briefly this: 

That the universal receivability of the notes 
of the bank was of no disadvantage if the. local 
currency of the place where the notes were issued was 
sound; and it was the duty of the Bank to the United 
States, and within its power, to make it 1 sound. Ac- 
coi-dingly^hey pursued the system of issuing freely and 
exclusively their own notes— of receiving generally the 
notes of solvent State Banks, and making frequent set- 
tlements with them, thus improving the currency by in- 
troducing the notes of the Bank of the United States, 
and by preventing the over issues of the State Banks* 
By a gradual and judicious execution of this plan the 
effect followed, that without private or general suffer- 
ing— without causing the failure of any Bank, or any 
individual; and without inconvenience to the Bank of 
the United States, the banking operations of the coun- 
try have been brought under an efficient control; and a 
large amount of the notes of the Bank of the United 
States have been gradually substituted for the depreci- 
ated or doubtful currency, which was so injurious to the 
southern and western states. This signal triumph over 
the greatest of all the difficulties of the bank, for the 
achievement of which a debt of lasting gratitude isdue 
to the able officer who presides over the institution, has 
dissipated all the doubts entertained of its power to 
supply the necessary amount of notes, and has perma- 
nently fixed the basis of a wide, extended and profit- 
able usefulness. 

I The means thus derived from the increase of notes 
and the sale of stock, were devoted to discounts and 
loans, particularly to that class of loans which are at once 
the safest and the most useful — the discount of bills of 
exchange. With these means the bank has been eirtu- 
bled to extend its operations in both foreign and domes- 
tic exchange, in such a manner as greatly to enhance 
the profits of its business, at the same time that it has 
afforded facility and security to the commercial transac- 
tions of the country. As an illustration of the progress 
of this branch of business — the most valuable to the 
bank, as being the great auxiliary of its circulation — 
the committee remark, that the amount of domestic ex- 
change purchased by the bank in the year ending the 
1st of July, 1828, was $22,084,222, on which the profit 
was $451,203 17; w hilst the profit on the purchase of 
domestic exchange in 1828, was $95,240 25, and thus it 
appears, that the profit on domestic exchange has in- 
creased to an amount so great, as considerably to ex- 
ceed all the expenses of the bank. 

To exhibit the effects of this system, the committee 
present a comparison between the existing state of the 
bank as mentioned above, and that reported by the com- 
mittee of stockholders in October, 1822. 

State of the Bank, August 30, 1822. 

Capital paid in $34,992,139 63 

The Circulation 5,456,891 90 

Deposits — Public 3,559,792 96 

Private 3,216,699 78 

6,776,492 74 


Due to sundry Offices and Banks, and to 
individuals in Europe, 

Unclaimed Dividends, 

Contingent Fund to meet losses, 

Disc’t. Exch. and Int. since July, 

Profit and Loss, 


1.964.898 
129,741 

3.743.899 
388,237 

51,897 


36 

28 

00 

01 

07 


$53,504,196 99 


DISTRIBUTED. 

Funded Debt, $13,020,469 2 7 

Loans, viz: 

Personal security 22,072,405 46 
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Funded debt 

67,928 

13 



Domestic bills 

2,713,760 

30 



Debt of Smith 8c B. 

1,357,457 

23 



Foreign bills 

24,599 

76 



Bank stock 

5,974,725 

80 



Mortgages, 

8,000 

00 

— 32,218,876 

68 

Due by banks, 8cc. 



1,650,869 

73 

Real Estate, 



587,102 

38 

Bonus, Premium, 8tc. 



1,180,880 

00 

Banking Houses, 



834,922 

15 

Notes of State Banks, 


• 

664,642 

56 

Specie 



3,346,434 

22 



$53,504,196 

99 


State of the Bank, August 1, 1828. 


Capital paid, 34,996,269 

The Circulation, 13,045,760 

Deposits — Public, 7,301,746 43 

Private, 6,563,479 06 

-13,865,225 

Due to sundry banks and to individuals in 


Europe 1,054,361 

Unclaimed Dividends 456,005 

Contingent fund to meet losses 4,380,645 

Disc’t Exch. and Interest 378,378 

Profit and Loss 1,518,298 


63 

71 


49 

£9 

76 

53 

87 

61 



$69,694,945 89 

Funded Debt 

16,9S0,969 51 

Loans: — 


Personal security, 

29,316,745 45 

Funded debt 

142,212 73 

Domestic bills 

6,013,890 15 

Smith and B. 

612,760 44 

Foreign bills 

340,185 93 0 ' 

Bank stock 

1,850,380 56 

Mortgages 

79,907 38 

Debts changeable to con- 

tingent fund 

2,228,678 21 


, 40,584,760 85 

Real Estate 

2,292,652 11 

Bonus, Premium, &c. 

755,529 86 

Banking Houses 

1,079,926 48 

Notes of State Banks 

1,458,099 73 

Specie 

6,593,007 35 


$69,694,945 89 

The preceding statements exhibit an increase in the 

Capital of 

4 130 00 

Circulation 

7,588,868 81 

Deposits 

7,088,732 75 

Dividends unclaimed 

326,264 48 

Contingent Fund 

536,746 53 

Profit and Loss 

1,466,401 54 

In the investments the foregoing show an increase in the 

Funded Debt owned by 

the Bank, of $3,910,500 24 

Loans 

8,365,884 17 

Real Estate 

1,705,549 73 

Banking Houses 

245,004 33 

Notes of State Banka 

793,457 17 

Specie 

3,246 ,573 13 


$18,266,968 77 

And they represent a 


decrease in the'debt of 


State Banks of 

$1,650,869 73 

Bonus, 8cc. 

425,350 14 


2,076,219 87 


Making a total increase of $16,190,748 90 

Ai a result, it is seen, that the net profits of the bank 
Ibf the year ending on the 1st of July last, were $823, 


212 99 greater than in the year ending on the 1st of July 
1822 — and $979,789 30 greater than the average of the 
three years preceding the 1st of July 3822. This com- 
parison will be more striking if made between the semi- 
annual periods of the 1st January 1823, and the 1st July 
1828, presenting an improvement in the resources of 
the Bank of upwards of twenty one millions of dollars, 
and an increase of circulation and deposits of more than 
sixteen millions of dollars. 

This exhibition is calculated to show that the Stock- 
holders of the Bank of the United States are deriving 
important advantages from the successful prosecution of 
a system of measures, which not only produces profit 
to the stockholders, but furnishes to the community a 
convenient, sound and highly useful currency; and the 
committee, at the same time that they approve the sys- 
tem which has been practically shown to be wise, feel 
it to be proper to notice and commend the activity and 
energy which have been exercised by the Officers of 
the Bank, to preserve the purity of this currency, and 
save the community from the evils of its being counter- 
feited. 

The committee deem themselves justified in stating, 
as the general result of their examination, that the af- 
fairs of the institution are in a highly prosperous condi- 
tion; conducted upon proper banking principles, in the 
general scheme of its administration, and in the details 
of its management; that after making provision for its 
apprehended losses, it has a surplus fund of $1,518,000, 
and that every thing indicates a continuance of its pre- 
sent prosperity. 

In conclusion, the committee submit to the conside- 
ration of the Stockholders the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this meeting has received with great 
satisfaction the Report of the state of the Bank, which 
has been made to it by the President, in conformity with 
the provisions of the charter, inasmuch as that Report 
exhibits to the Stockholders, in a clear and satisfactory 
manner, that the concerns of the Institution arc in a se- 
cure and prosperous condition. 

Resolved, That this meeting is deeply impressed with 
the conviction that the business of this Institution has 
been conducted by the President and Directors upon 
such sound and wise practical principles, as to ensure 
its prosperity; to enable it to be extensively useful to 
the community; to entitle it to the confidence of the 
nation; and to make it not only a private, but a great 
public benefit. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be pre- 
sented to the President of the bank, for his able, faith- 
ful and devoted services in the administration of the con- 
cerns of this Institution; and that he be respectfully as- 
sured, that he has eahied the gratitude and the confi- 
dence of the Stockholders. 

Cn. Chauncet, 
Alexander Hemet, 
Carw. Evans, 

C. J. Inoehsoll, 

James Ronaldson, 

James C. Fishes. 

Philadelphia, Sept. 2, 1828. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die^ 

ROBERT RALSTON, 
Chairman 

Joseph Hemphill, Secretary. 

IMPROVEMENTS IN THE NECK. 

Extract from a letter of Dr. Charles Caldwell, of Phjr 
ladelphia, to Dr. J. E. White, of Sa\annah. 

Directly to the southward of the city of Philadelphia 
(properly so called) lies the district of Southwark* and 
to the southward of that again, but immediately adjoin- 
ing it, a low and level tract of land, denominated the 
Neck. This tract which is situate between the river* 
Delaware and Schuylkill, immediately above their con- 
fluence, consisted originally of marsh and natural ntea- 
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dow> shaded, however, from the rays of the sun by a* 
plentiful growth of forest timber and underwood. A 
considerable range of forest trees stood also between 
it and the southern extreme of the city. 

On the first settlement of Philadelphia, no inconve- 
nience was sustained by its inhabitants, from the proxi- 
mity of the Neck, because its soil lay under so deep a 
shade, that no septic exhalations could be generated in 
it to contaminate the atmosphere. Nor did this humid 
tract of land prove productive of disease among the ci- 
tizens, even after it began to be stript of its woody cov- 
ering, while the range of forest trees stood as a guard 
between it and the city. But when the British army 
had possession of Philadelphia, during the revolution- 
sty war, this cordon of timber was cut down to serve as 
fuel for the troops. The consequence was precisely 
what ought to have been, and no doubt by many was 
anticipated. The septic exhalations from the half cul- 
tivated Neck now found their way to the city, particu- 
larly into the southern and nearest part of it, marking 
their footsteps with disease and death. 

But this evil, formidable as it was for a time, was not 
without a remedy. Nor was it long before this remedy 
was applied. The increasing population of the city, 
with the concomitant increase of trade and commerce 
gave life and vigour to agriculture in all the adjacent 
country. This was particularly the case in the Neck, 
the soil and situation of which were found peculiarly 
favourable to the growth of grass, fruit trees, and escu- 
lent vegetables of almost every description. For many 
years past, this whole tract of land (now one of the 
most valuable in the United States) has presented a vast 
extent, almost utjbroken of meadow and garden, under 
the highest cultivation. But very little superfluous 
moisture now prevails in it, and the process of putrefac- 
tion has scarcely an existence. 

The result of this happy revolution in the agriculture 
of the Neck, must be sufficiently obvious to you. The 
tract of land, once so pestiferous, has ceased to pour 
forth its streams of febrile poison along our streets, and 
Philadelphia is now, except when visited by malignant 
fever, ofie of the healthiest cities in the world. 

The mere cultivation of grass and esculent vegeta- 
bles,has then,without an intervening range of trees, (for 
the trees have never been restored) rescued our city 
from the exhalations of the Neck. 

American Register , 1809. 


TOASTS 

Given at York, in Pennsylvania, by the bearers of 
the flags, in the procession formed to celebrate the 
progress of the Federal Constitution. July 4, 1788. 
Toast given by the bearer of the flag of the United States. 

May our powers explore every inlet of the habitable 
globes— our flag ride triumphant on every ocean. May 
Impartiality wield the sword of Justice, and Impetuosity 
the sword of War. 

Flag of the state of Pennsylvania . The state of Penn- 
Ivama — may she hold the federal balance, and become 
e arbitress of the continent. 

Magistrates* Flag . May Justice with her sword pro- 
tect her scales — may nothing but righteousness turn the 
beam, and may she write on Sophistry what convulsed 
.Belshazzar, “ thou art weighed in the balance, and art 
Yound wanting ” 

Farmers* Flag . Perpetual laurels to the men who 
Stave M beaten the sword of civil dissention into a plough- 
share”— who have sown the seed of good government: 
•may it spring up without tares, and may each revolving 
tharrest witness its increase. 

Masons and Bricklayers* Flag. May the component 
.parts of the Federal edifice be squared by the plummet 
<of impartial justice, inseparably attached by the cement 
43 f citizenship. 

Clock and Watch Makers * Flag . May Virtue be the 


main spring of our Government-Patriotism keep it# 
works in order. May the popular voice wind up its 
chain, and may its hand point to the public good. 

Bakers. May an oven “ seven times heated” be the 
fate of him whose only objects are the “ loaves Mid 
fishes.” 

Stocking Weavers. May he who first broached the 
formation of a new government, have a wreath of lau- 
rels twisted round his brow, and a garland of honorary 
flowers wove for his reward. 

Taylors. May Fate with her shears cut the thread of 
that man’s life, Fame dishonour him with the name of 
Goose, and Society baste him, who endeavours to Cab- 
bage from his country. 

Coppersmiths and Founders . May we be brazed to- 
gether by a love of country as by borax and spelter, and 
ri vetted by an energetic government. 

Potters. As often as the wheel of time revolves this 
day, let gratitude tell of the heroes, who were proven 
as by fire; and may a tear of remembrance fall for such 
as were cracked. 

Rough Carpenters. May his head be divorced from 
his body by the broad axe of justice, who does not 
square Ills conduct by the rule of right. 

House Carpenters. The new political mansion — May 
its apartments be commodious — may three rafters be 
added to the ten which already support its roof: and 
may its lights be great and many. 

blacksmiths. May the thirteen states be welded into 
one united empire, by the hammer of conciliation ontho 
anvil of peace; and may the man who attempts to blow 
the coals of discord, be burned by the sparks. 

Naibrs. May our government be well pointed and 
have a good head. 

Painters. The new constitution in its true colours; 
neither caricatured nor flattered, and may the brush of 
investigation correct the glare of light given by its friends* 
and the profusion of shade thrown on it by its enemies. 

Glaziers. May the Paine remain forever uncracked* 
that threw light on the subject of our late war, and may 
the rays of truth be drawn to a focus by the glass efge-' 
nius. 

Sadlers. A curb bit and a traverse rein to the import 
tation of foreign luxuries; and may the man who denies 
his encouragement to home manufactures be stimiped 
round the world. 

Hatters. May he who twangs the bow of tumult, be 
stripped to the pelt, then dipped in a kettle of black- 
ing; may his head be brought to the block, and their 
union constitute his character. 

Shoe and Bootmakers . May we wax a great and happy 
nation; be bound by principles of mutual regard, actu_ 
ated as by one soul, and may our prosperity as a people’ 
last until the end of time. 

Breeches makers and Skinners. May he be shorn 
against the grain, smoked and welted, who has not 
brains to know that the bands of the old government 
were too loose. 

Tobacconists. May the leaves of antifederalism be 
twisted together, and fastened by thorns, or be rolled 
into tubes, and end in a puff. 

Wagon Makers. Three more spokes to our new 
wheel — a federal band for its tire — a willing people for 
its axis — political wisdom to set it in motion; and may 
its progress never be retarded by the loek chain of op- 
position. 

Saddle-tree makers. As we are chips of the same 
block; branches from the same tree, may we be glued 
together by a general efficient government. 

Blue Dyers and Stampers. May Fame stamp immor- 
tality on their names who have died for oiir country. 

Tanners and Curriers . May every limb of that matt' 
be hacked — may he be leathered through society — and 
have his hide completely tanned — who is mean enough 
to curry favour. 

Weavers. For ever honoured be the name# of those, 
who, rejecting even the thrumbs of the old web, have 
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cut it out of the loom 1 , and wove another to clothe the 
political nakedness of their country. 

Tin plate workers. May the shears of liberality and 
extended policy cut away local prejudices, and may the 
, late heat of political disquisition only tend to melt the 
cement that is to solder us together. 

Scythe and Sickle Makers. May the sickle of indus- 
try be filled with heavy harvests, until Time with his 
scythe shall mow down empires and ages. 

Butchers. As the marrow is connected with the bone, 
or one joint with another, so let us be united, and may 
no cleaver ever disjoint us. 

Gunsmiths. When the implements of war ate requi- 
site to defend our country’s rights, or resent her wrongs, 
may coolness take the sight, and courage draw the trig- 
ger. 

Printers. May no government be so potent as to re- 
strain the liberty of the press, or so impotent as not to 
be able to check its licentiousness. 

Brewers. May he be choaked with the grains, or 
drowned in his ale, whose business it is to brew mischief. 

Barbers. Hot curling irons and a dull razor, to the 
enemies of our new system, and, notwithstanding the 
wig they once took upon them, may they remain as 
they now are, in the suas. 

’ Turners. May the anti-federalists be “turned from 
the evil of their ways,*! and be held no longer in the 
vice of groundless opposition. 

Coopers. May the new government prove a binding 
hoop to the states* and never suffer them to go to staves. 

Brick-makers. The materials which compose our 
new constitution — may they sustain the heat of party 
rage without a crack, and come out more perfect from 
the kiln of faction. 

Rope Makers. May the production of our trade be 
the neck-cloth of him, who attempts to untwist the po- 
litical rope of our union. 

Mathematical Instrument Makers. The political com- 
, pass — as it has been graduated by the finger of accuracy, 
may it prove our guide in the winds of legislation, and 
preserve its counterpoise, however shaken by the 
storms of foreign invasion <>r domestic broil. 

Joiners. The unanimity which augurs that the hatchet 
shall soon be buried. 

Surveyors. May the needle of the new government 
be magnetized by an honest love of fame, and make the 
applause of the people its pole — may the sights be taken 
by the pervading eye of genius — the courses be shaped 
by integrity — and may there be no variation from nation- 
al honour. 

Merchants. The hew constitution — may it prove 100 
per cent, better than the old one* may justice, mercy, 
and wisdom* be found in the invoice of its excellencies: 
and may its nett proceeds be good order at home, and 
respect in the councils of Europe. 

Lawyers. A mild judge, a believing jury, a blun- 
dering opponent, a good cause, a handsome fee, and a 
federal client, to every advocate of our infant constitu- 
tion. 

Physicians. The political physicians, who in place 
of mending have made a constitution— may it retain its 
health and vigour, without the aid of medicine, and may 
the quack undergo, at the same time, the double opera- 
tion of cathartic and emetic, who prescribes bleeding. 

AN ACCOUNT 

Of the Revolt of the Pennsylvania Line, Jan. 1, 1781. 

As the public will probably expect some account of 
the late unhappy movements in the Pennsylvania Line, 
and the proceedings had thereupon, we have, from au- 
thentic documents, enabled ourselves to give the fol- 
lowing concise narrative of that transaction. 

It appears that considerable discontents had for some 
time tideen place amongst the soldiers, on account of un- 
certain enlistments, deficiencies of clothing, arrearages 
of pay, and the depreciation of the currency* which, as 
Vol. II. 20 


yet, extended no farther than private complaints and 
murmurs. Whatever real causes of discontent, in some 
of these particulars, might have been occasioned by the 
public necessities, owing to disappointments, unavoid- 
able in times of war and invasion, it is evident, that they 
were greatly exaggerated by the influence of too great 
amiixture of British deserters in the Pennsylvania fine. 
It is more thstn probable, that this dissatisfaction would 
not have assumed the formidable aspect in which it af- 
terwards appeared, had not concurrent circumstances 
administered the occasion. 

New Year’s day, being a day of customary festivity^ 
an extra proportion of rum was served out to the sol- 
diers. This, together with what they were able to pur- 
chase in the neighbourhood of the line, was sufficient 
to inflame the minds of men, already pre-disposed by i 
mixture of real and imaginary injuries, to break forth 
into outrage and disorder. As soon as night came on, 
the camp was observed to be in great confusion, and by 
eleven o’clock became quite tumultuous* the troops 
avowedly threw of all obedienoe and prepared to march. 
In vain did gen. Wayne, and the officers of the line, ex- 
ert themselves to reduce the mutiny and restore order 
and discipline* the affair had gone too far to yield to 
their exertions, and one of the officers unhappily lost 
his life in the attempt. 

At length the line left their camp, in a most tumul- 
tuous and disorderly manner, and marched to Princeton* 
where they fixed their quarters. 

General Wayne, uncertain whether this mutiny arose 
from British influence and disaffection, or only from the 
grievances they so loudly complained of, thought it most 
prudent to get this disorderly body, if possible, organi- 
zed into some regularity, in which situation the muti- 
neers might be treated with and the truth discovered. 
To this he was the more encouraged as they had re- 
peatedly and in the strongest terms denied the least 
tincture of disaffection, or any intentions of deserting 
to the enemy. He accordingly recommended it to them 
to choose a number of serjeants, to sit as a board and 
represent their grievances, so that redress might be bad, 
if their complaints should appear to be well founded. 
This advice they readily attended to* a board of ser- 
jeants was accordingly formed, and the business seemed 
to put on a more manageable appearance. 

Intelligence of this affair was soon conveyed to New 
York. The enemy Were highly elated on the occasion, 
and exerted themselves to the utmost, not abating their 
diligence, although the rain poured down incessantly. 
Four or five thousand troops were immediately embark- 
ed, in order to make a descent on Jersey at South Am- 
boy, under a full persuasion that the Pennsylvania line 
waited only an opportunity to join the British troops.— 
They were confirmed in this idea by a person from 
Woodbridge, who w ent over to Staten Island and in- 
formed, that such was the determination of the board 6f 
sergeants. 

! On the arrival of this news at Philadelphia, the pre- 
sident of the state, and a committee of Congress, attend- 
ed by the Pennsylvania troop of horse, set out for Trefi- 
ton. 

In the mean time, some negociations had taken place 
between the board of serjeants and General Wayne, but 
not to any effect. The general was yet in doubt as to 
the real designs Of the mutineers; but a circumstance 
now occurred, which seemed, to evince the fidelity Of 
the discontented troops. A spy from New York, attend- 
ed by a guide, appeared before the board of serjeants* 
with a paper, rolled in sheet lead, intimating that if the 
Pennsylvania would direct their march towards South 
River, a large body of British troops should be ready to 4 
receive them* and promising very large emoluments to 
every soldier who should thus desert bis country’s cause. 
No sooner did this emissary make his errand knoVn, 
but the board of serjeants rejected the proposal with 
disdain, and sent the spy with his companion under guard 
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to General Wayne, with a reserve, however, that they 
should be re-delivered to the board if demanded. 

President Reed having, on the 6th, advanced near 
Princeton, (being also fully authorised by the commit- 
tee of Congress to make propositions) wrote a letter to 
General Wayne, in which he expressed some doubts pa 
to the propriety of going within the piquets of the in- 
surgents. This letter being shown to the serjeants, they 
immediately wrote to the president in these words: — 
,r Your excellency need not be in the least afraid or ap- 
prehensive of any irregularities or ill treatment, that the 
whdle line will be very happy how expedient your ex- 
cellency would be, in settling the unhappy affair.” 

Encouraged by these circumstances, but without any 
great confidence in them, more especially as the board 
of serjeants had demanded the spies from Gen. Wayne, 
and at this time had them in possession, his excellency 
determined to venture amongst them. That he had no 
firm dependence on their pacific assurances, appears by 
a passage in a letter written to the vice president, at Phi- 
ladelphia, just before he went into Princeton; wherein 
he says, — “I have but one life, and my country has the 
first claim to it. I therefore go with the cheerfulness 
which attends performing a necessary, though not a plea- 
sant duty.” Upon his entry into Princeton the whole 
line was drawn up for his reception, and every mark of 
military honour and respect shown him. After this in- 
terview the negociation commenced in regular form. — 
During the treaty the president had the address to per- 
‘ suadc the mutineers to advance to Trenton; for, not- 
withstanding all favourable appearances, he still remain- 
ed jealous of their situation. 

After a correspondence of some days, in which great 
tenaciousness was shown on the part of the malcontents, 
and equity with firmness on the part of his excellency, 
article of agreement were finally assented to and con- 
firmed on both sides. 

The articles were as follow, viz: 

Proposals made to the non-commissioned Officers and 
Soldiers of the Pennsylvania line, at Princeton, Jan. 
7th, 1781. 

His excellency Joseph Reed, Esq. president, and 
the honourable brigadier-general Potter, of the council 
of Pennsylvania, having heard the complaints of the 
soldiers, as represented by the sergeants, inform them, 
that they are fully authorized to redress reasonable griev- 
ances, and they have the fullest disposition to make 
them as easy as possible; for which end they propose. 

First, That no non-commissioned officer or soldier 
shall be detained beyond the time for which he freely 
and voluntarily engaged: but where they appear to have 
been in any respect compelled to enter or sign, such en- 
listment to be deemed void, and the soldier discharged. 

Secondly, To settle who are and who are not bound to 
stay, three persons to be appointed by the president and 
council,* who are to examine into the terms of enlist- 
ment; where the original enlistments cannot be found, 
the soldier’s oath to be admitted, to prove the time and 
terms of enlistment, and the soldier to be discharged 
upon his oath of the condition of the enlistment. 

Thirdly, Wherever any soldier has enlisted for three 
ears or during the war, he is to be discharged, unless 
e shall appear afterwards to have re-enlisted volunta- 
rily and freely. The gratuity of one hundred dollars 
given by Congress, not to be reckoned as a bounty, or 
any men detained in consequence of that gratuity. The 
^ommisrioners to be appointed by the president and 
council, to adjust any difficulties which may arise on 
this article also. 

% Fourthly, The auditors to attend as soon as possible, 
to settle the depreciation with the soldiers, and give 
them certificates. Their arrearages of pay to be made 
up as soon as circumstances will admit. 

Fifthly, A pair of shoes, overalls and shirt will be de- 
livered to each soldier in a few days, as they are already 
purchased and ready to be sent forward, whenever the 


fine shall be settled. Those who are discharged to re- 
ceive the above articles at Trenton, producing the ge- 
neral’s discharge. 

The president hopes, that no soldier of the Pennsyl- 
vania line will break his bargain, or go from the contract 
made with the public, and they may depend upon it, 
that the utmost care will be taken to furnish them with 
every necessary fitting for a soldier. 

The president will recommend to the state to take 
some favourable notice of those who engaged for the 
war. 

The commissioners will attend at Trenton, where the 
clothing and the stores will be immediately brought, 
and the regiments to be settled with in their order. A 
field officer of each regiment to attend during the set- 
tlement of his regiment. 

Pursuant to General Wayne’s orders of the 2d instant, 
no man to be brought to any trial or censure for what 
has happened on or since new year’s day, but all mat- 
ters to be buried in oblivion. 

JOS. REED, 

JAMES POTTER. 

On the conclusion of the above articles the two emis- 
saries were again delivered up; but his excellency hav- 
ing been informed by General Wayne, that at the time 
they were first brought to him, he had promised the two 
soldiers who conducted them fifty guineas each, as a re- 
ward for their fidelity, he determined to fulfil this en- 
gagement; and accordingly sent for those men, and of 
Fered them the promised gratuity. This, however, they 
declined accepting, saying, that they only obeyed the 
orders of their superiors the board of sergeants.' The 
hundred guineas were then offered to the board of ser- 
geants, who returned this remarkable answer: — “Agree- 
able to the information of two sergeants of our board, 
who waited on your excellency, that in consideration of 
the two spies, they informed the remainder of the board, 
that your excellency has been pleased to offer a sum of 
gold, as a compensation for our fidelity; but as it has 
not been for the sake, or through any expectation of re- 
ceiving a reward, but for the zeal and lore of our coun- 
try, that we sent them immediately to General Wayne, 
we therefore do not consider ourselves entitled to any 
other reward but the love of our country, and do jointly 
agree, that we shall accept of no other.” 

The two spies were tried by a court martial on the 
10th, and being duly convicted, were executed on the 
11th, agreeable to their sentence, near the great road 
leading from Philadelphia to Trenton ferry. 

However unjustifiable the conduct of the Pennsylva- 
nia line may and ought to be deemed in the first instance, 
it must be acknowledged, that they conducted them- 
selves in the business, culpable as it was, with unexpect- 
ed order and regularity. And their fidelity in refusing 
the large offers made by the enemy, in delivering up the 
spies, and in refusing the hundred guineas they had so 
justly merited, exhibits an instance of true patriotism 
and disinterestedness, not to be found amongst merce- 
nary troops, who bear arms for pay and subsistence only, 
uninspired by their country’s rights, or the justice of the 
cause which they have engagedto support. 

In pursuance of the articles agreed to, and the plan 
adopted, commissioners have been appointed to settle 
with the discontented soldiers, man by man; their terms 
of enlistment carefully enquired into; their wants sup- 
plied, money advanced on account of pay, and certifi- 
cates given for the remainder.- The commissioners have 
already made a considerable progress in this business, to 
general satisfaction, and this disagreeable affair is likely 
to have a better issue than could have been expected 
from its first appearance. — Pesm. Packet 

* This appointment was made afterwards by the com- 
mittee of Congress, as the most proper channel of au- 
thority. 
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Though General Arnold’s address to his countrymen 
produced no effect, in detaching the soldiery of Ameri- 
ca from the unproductive service of Congress, their stea- 
diness could not be accounted for, from any melioration 
of their circumstances. They still remained without 
pay, and without such clothing as the season required. 
They could not be induced to enter the British service, 
but their complicated distresses at length broke out into 
deliberate mutiny. This event which had been long ex- 
pected* made its first threatening appearance in the 
Pennsylvania line. The common soldiers enlisted in 
that state, were for the most part natives of Ireland, but 
though not bound to America by the accidental tie of 
birth, they were inferior to none in discipline, courage, 
or attachment to the cause of independence. They had 
been but a few months before, the most active instru- 
ments in quelling a mutiny of the Connecticut troops, 
and had on all occasions done their duty to admiration. 
An ambiguity in the terms of their enlistment, furnished 
a pretext for their conduct. A great part of them were 
enlisted for three years or during the war, the three 
years were expired, and the men insisted that the choice 
of staying or going remained with them, while the offi- 
cers contended that the choice w*as in the state. 

The mutiny was excited by the non commissioned 
officers and privates, in the night of the 1st of January 
1781, and soon became so universal in the line of that 
state as to defy all opposition. The whole, except three 
regiments, upon a signal for the purpose, turned out un- 
der arms without their officers, and declared for a re- 
dress of grievances. The officers in vain endeavoured 
to quell them. Several were wounded, and a captain 
was killed in attempting it. General Wayne presented 
his pistols, as if about to fire on them ; they held their 
bayonets to his breast and said, “we love and respect 
you, but if you fire you are a dead man.” “We are not 
going to the enemy, on the contrary, if they were now 
to come out, you should see us fight under your orders 
with as much alacrity as ever; but we will be no longer 
amused, we are determined on obtaining what is our 
just due.” Deaf to arguments and entreaties, they, to 
the number of thirteen hundred moved off in a body 
from Morristown, and proceeded in good order with 
their arms and six field pieces to Princeton. They 
elected temporary officers from their own body, and ap- 
pointed a sergeant major, who had formerly deserted 
from the British army, to be their commander. Gen. 
Wayne forw arded provisions after them, to prevent their 
plundering the country for their subsistence. They in- 
vaded no man’s property, farther than their immediate 
necessities made unavoidable. This was readily sub- 
mitted to by the inhabitants, who had long been used to 
exactions of the same kind, levied for similar purposes 
-by their lawful rulers. They professed that they had 
no object in view, but to obtain what was justly due to 
them, nof were their actions inconsistent with that pro- 
fesftoo. 

Congress sent a committee of their body, consisting 
of General Sullivan, Mr. Mathews, Mr. Atlee and Dr. 
Witherspoon, to procure an accommodation. The re- 
volted were resolute in refusing any terms, of which a 
redress of their grievances was not the foundation.— 
Every thine asked of their country, they might at any 
rime .after the 6th of Januaiy, have obtained from the 
British, by passing over into New York. This they re- 
fused. Their sufferings had exhausted their patience 
but not their patriotism. Sir Henry Clinton, by confi- 
dential messengers, offered to take them under the pro- 
tection of the British government— to pardon all their 
past offences— to have the pay due them from Congress 
fiuthfUUy made up, without any expectation of military 
service m return, although it would be received if vo- 
luntariiy offered. It was recommended to them to move 
behind the South river, and it was promised, that a de- 
tachment of British troops should be in readiness for 
their protection as soon as desired. In the mean time. 


I the troops passed over from New York to Staten Island, 
and the necessary arrangements were made for moving 
them into New Jersey, whensoever they might be want- 
I ed. The royal commander was not less disappointed 
than surprised to find that the faithful, though revolting 
soldiers, disdained his offers. The messengers of Sir 
Henry Clinton were seized and delivered to gen. W ayne. 
President Reed and General Potter were appointed, by 
the council of Pennsylvania, to accommodate matters 
with the revolters. They met them at Princeton, and 
agreed to dismiss all whose terms of enlistment were 
completed, and admitted the oath of each soldier to be 
evidence in his own case. A board of officers.tried and 
condemned the British spies, and they were instantly 
executed. President Reed offered a purse of 100 gui- 
neas to the mutineers, as a reward of their fidelity, in 
delivering up the spies; but they refused to accept it, 
saying “That what they had done was only a duty they 
owed their country, and that they neither desired nor 
would receive any reward but the approbation of that 
country, for which they had so often fought and bled.” 

By these healing measures the revolt was completely 
quelled; but the complaints of the soldiers being found- 
ed in justice, wrere first redressed. Those whose time 
of service was expired obtained their discharges, and 
others had their arrears of pay in a great measure made 
up to them. A general amnesty closed the business. 

BIOGRAPHY— WILLIAM BRADFORD, Esa. 

[niOX THX PORT FOLIO.] 

William Bradford, an American lawyer of eminence, 
was bom in Philadelphia, September 14th, 1755, and 
was placed early under the particular care of a very re- 
spectable and worthy clergyman a few miles from this 
city, from whom he received the rudiments of an edu- 
cation which was afterwards improved to the greatest 
advantage, and under the tuition of this excellent pre- 
ceptor he remained, with little interruption, until lie 
was fit to enter college. It was at this time that his 
father had forihed a plan of keeping him at home, and 
of bringing him up in the insurance office which he 
then conducted, but so strong was the love of learning 
implanted in the young mind of his son, that neither per- 
suasion, nor hopes of pecuniary advantage, could pre- 
vail with him to abandon the hopes of a liberal educa- 
tion, and he voluntarily offered to resign every expecta- 
tion of the former from his father to obtain the advan- 
tages of the latter, by a regular course of studies. Ac- 
cordingly in tbe sprang of 17&>, he was sent to Prince- 
ton, and entered the college of Nassau Hall, then under 
the direction of the late learned and pious Dr. John 
Witherspoon, where he continued with great benefit to 
himself till the fall of 1772, when he received the Am- 
ours of the college by a degree of bachelor of arts, and 
in 1775 that of A, M. During his residence at this se- 
minary he was greatly beloved by his fellow students, 
while be confirmed the expectations ot his friends an4 
the faculty of the college, by giving repeated evi- 
dence of genius and taste, and at the public com- 
mencement had one of the highest honours of the dftss 
conferred upon him. % 

He continued at Princeton till the year following, 
during which time an opportunity was afforded him of 
attending Dr. Witherspoon’s excellent lectures on theo- 
logy; and, from this useful teacher he received much in-, 
formation and general knowledge; after which he return- 
ed to the scenes of his youth, and spent several months 
under the instruction of his first reverend preceptor, who 
strove to prepare him for future usefulness by his piety, 
experience, and knowledge of the world. 

Thus fitted for active life, after consulting his own in- 
clinations, and the advice of his friends, he fixed on the 
study of the law, which he commenced under the late 
honourable Edward Shippen, Esq. then one of the coun- 
cil of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and late chief 
justice of this state, where he prosecuted his studies * 
with his usual diligence and unwearied application. 
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In the springof 1776 he was called upon by the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times, to exert himself in de- 
fence of the dearest rights of human nature, and to join 
the standard of his country, in opposition to the oppres- 
sive exactions of Britain. When the militia were called 
out to form the flying camp, he was chosen major of 
brigade to General Roberdeau, and on the expiration of 
his term accepted a company in Colonel Hampton’s 
regular troops, where he was soon promoted to the sta- 
tion of deputy muster master-general, with the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, in which office he continued about 
two years, till his want of health, being of a delicate con- 
stitution, obliged him to resign his commission and re- 
turn home. He now recommenced the study of the 
law, and in 1779 was admitted to the bar of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, where his rising character 
soon introduced him into an unusual share of business, 
and, in August 1780, only one year after he was licensed, 
by the recommendations of the bar, and the particular 
attention of his late excellency Joseph Reed, Esq. then 
President of the state, he was appointed Attorney Gene- 
ral of the state of Pennsylvania. 

In 1784 he married the daughter of Elias Boudinot of 
New Jersey, counsellor at law, with whom he lived till 
bis death in the exercise of every domestic virtue that 
could adorn human nature. On the reformation of the 
courts of justice under the new constitution of Pennsyl- 
vania, he was solicited to accept the honourable office of 
one of the judges of the Supreme Court, which, with 
much hesitation, he accepted, and was commissioned by 
his Excellency Governor Mifflin, August 22, 1791. 

His indefatigable industry, unshaken integrity, and 
correct judgment, enabled him to give general satisfac- 
tion in this office, as well to the suitors as at the bar. 
Here he had determined to spend a considerable part of 
his life; but, on the Attorney General of the United 
States being promoted to the office of Secretary of 
State, Mr. Bradford was urged, by various public consi- 
derations, to yield to the pressure of the occasion, and 
accept of that office. He accordingly resigned his 
judge’s commission, and was appointed Attorney Gene- 
ral of the United States on the 28th day of January 
1794. This office he held till his death, when he was 
found at his post, in the midst of great usefulness; pos- 
sessing, in a high degree, the confidence of the country. 

Mr. Bradford’s temper was mild and amiable, his man- 
ners were genteel, unassuming, modest, and conciliat- 
ing. As a public speaker, his eloquence was soft, per- 
suasive, nervous, and convincing. He understood man- 
kind well, find knew how to place his arguments and his 
reasonings in the most striking point of light His lan- 
guage was pure, sententious, and pleasing; and he so 
nftnaged most of his forensic disputes, as scarcely ever 
to displease his opponents; while he gave the utmost 
satisfaction to his clients. His close application to the 
law, and the litigation of the bar, did not prevent him 
altogether from indulging now and then his fondness 
for poetry; his taste and talents for which were above 
the common standard, and several pieces of his compo- 
sition have been published. In 1793 he published “ An 
Inquity how far the punishment of death is necessary in 
Pennsylvania.” This was written at the request of his 
excellency Governor Mifflin, and intended for the use 
of Jhe Legislature, in the nature of a report; they having 
the subject at large under their consideration. This 
performance justly gained 'him great credit, and its 
happy effects are manifested wherever it has been read 
with attention, especially in the reformation of the penal 
codes of several states in the Union, where the interests 
of humanity have, at last, prevailed over ancient and 
inveterate prejudices. 

Mr. Bradford possessed great firmness of opinion, yet 
was as remarkable for his modesty and caution in deli- 
vering his sentiments. With an excellent judgment, 
and a quick and retentive memory, he enjoyed great 
jeauanimity of temper, was serious and steady in his gene- 
pi conduct, and richly endowed with genius. Of amia- 


ble deportment, and pleasing as well as instructing in 
conversation, he had the happy art of conciliating the 
affection and respect of all who knew him. He was a pa- 
triot on principle. He loved his country with the sincerest 
affection, and preferred her interets to every other con- 
sideration; and in a particular manner respected the ge- 
neral liberties of mankind at large, in all his actions. His 
charities were secret, but general; and none in distress 
were ever known to leave him with discontent. His 
friendships were few, but very sincere; and those who 
aided him in his first setting out in life, were never for- 
gotten by him? and what added to all Ills other virtues, 
and gave a polish to all his actions, was his firm belief 
in the Christian system, produced by a thorough exami- 
nation, and full conviction of its divine original, by tbe 
incomparable rules of which he regulated his whole 
conduct, and founded all his hopes of future bliss.* 

His death was occasioned by a severe attack of the 
bilious fever. He died on the 23d day of August, 1795, 
in the 40th year of his age, and was, according to his 
express desire, buried by the side of his parents in the 
burial ground belonging to the second Presbyterian 
Church in Philadelphia. 

• In a conversation with a friend, during a remission 
of his fever, a few evenings before he died, he expressed 
his belief in the doctrines of the gospel in veiy strong 
terms. 
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By an act of 18th January, 1815, the following rates 
of duties were imposed on the articles enumerated, to 
commence on the 15th April, viz. 

Upon pig iron $1 per ton — bar 1 — rolled and slit 1 — 
nails, brads, and sprigs, not wrought, 1 cent per pound 
— candles of white, or part white and other wax, 5 cents 
per pound — do. mould, tallow; or wax, not white, or of 
each 3 cents — hats and caps, of leather, wool or fur; 
bonnets of wool or fur, if above $2 value 8 eigfht per ct. 
ad valorem — do. of chip or wood covered with silk or 
other materials, or not covered, do. do. — umbrellas and 
parasols, above $2 value, 8 per cent ad valorem — paper 
3 per cent — cards 50 per cent. — saddles and bridles 6 
percent — boots above $5, 5 per cent. — beer & c. 6 per 
cent. — tobacco manufactured, 20 per cent. — leather, in- 
cluding therein all hides and skins, whether tanned, 
dressed, or otherwise made, on the original manufac- 
ture thereof, 5 per cent, ad valorem. 

The duties were only laid on articles manufactured 
for sale, and were paid by the manufacturer. The value 
was regulated by the average of the market wholesale 
prices, as far as regarded a manufacturer who sold exclu- 
sively by wholesale,— and so in case of retail sales, by 
market retail prices. The act was repealed in 1816.— 
The following sums were collected in Pennsylvania. 
The total amount accruing in the United States under 
this act was $951,769 84*, of which our state paid 


$267,978 16*. 

Statement of the amount of duties which have accrued on 
various goods, wares , arid merchandize manufactured in 
Pennsytvarua from 18 tk of April 1815, to 22 a February 
1816, being the period during which those duties were 
in force . 


Iron ----- 

- $27,941 

20 

Nails, brads, and sprigs 

31,876 

87* 

Candles 

2,486 

00 

Hats, caps, and bonnets 

Paper . 

31,416 

41 

11,139 

TTl 

Playing and visiting cards 

8 

33 

Saddles and bridles 

17,144 

03 

Boots or bootes 

10,484 

18* 

Beer, ale, and porter, - 
Tobacco, snuff and segurs - 

17,142 

64 

61,097 

39* 

Leather - 

42,314 

49* 

Umbrellas and parasols 

2,724 

00* 

pold, silver ahd plated wares 

12,202 

91* 

Total 

$267,978 

16* 
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The Duties on Spirits and Stills amounted in the ten years by the above Table, to $2,284*788 14— or, per annum, $228,478 81. In 1815, according to the above rate 
of duties on Spirits from'domestic materials, there must have been manufactured 1,945,816 gallons, and in 1816 1,475,611. Since that period there must he an immense 
increase, as in this city alone there were inspected, per table in vol. I, p.182, upwards of 2,300,000 gallons. 

N. B. In several of the years not designated, the amount of taxes and duties was assumed by the State, and of eourse not returned in detail to Congress. 

[Compiled from SeyberVs Statistics . 
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DELAWARE AND SCHUYLKILL CANAL. 

7b the Committee of Citizens of the Northern Liberties , 

&c. 

GxxTLEiffir — Having made at your request the sur- 
vey of a canal line from the Delaware river at Kensing- 
ton, to the Schuylkill below Fair Mount — to be supplied 
with water, by an extension of the Delaware Division 
of the Pennsylvania Canal from Bristol to Kensington, 
according to the location made last year by Mr. Sar- 
gent, I have the honour to submit the following Re- 
port: — 

In order to determine the practicability and cost of 
this project, 1 commenced my level at the bench made 
by Mr. Sargent on a bridge near Dyotfs Glass Works at 
Kensington, by which l ascertained that the bottom of 
the Canal as located by him is 13,383 feet above high 
water of the river Delaware. On this level a line was 
run northerly about one quarter of a mile to a point upon 
the line of the proposed canal from Bristol to Kensing- 
ton, at the intersection of Wood and West streets. At 
this point the canal to which my attention was directed 
will begin. I shall proceed to describe it by sections of 
half a mile each, except the last which exceeds that 
length by 21 chains. 

Sec. No. I. Runs along West street on or nearly a west 
course, crosses the Frankford road and terminates at the 
intersection of Master and Front streets. The ground 
through the whole of it is highly favourable for excava- 
tion. The average depth of cutting is 6 ft 8 inches — 
amount of cub. yds. to be excavated 22,814 — estimated 
at 9 cts. per cubic yard— cost of excavation $2053 26. 

Sec. No. 2. Commences at the intersection of Master 
and Front streets, and runs nearly a west course, cross- 
ing the Germantown Turnpike and Second street road 
to the. Cohocksink Creek. The ground is favourable for 
excavation. The average depth of cutting is 5 ft. 8 inc. 
amount of cubic yards to be excavated is 18561— esti- 
mated at 9 cts. per cubic yard— cost of excavation 
$1670 49. 

Sec. No. 3. Commences at the Cohocksink creek, 
and runs a south west course, crossing the Township 
line and passing through Weavers Brick yards to the 
intersection of Poplar lane and Ninth streets. The 
ground is apparently of a nature favourable for excava- 
tion. The average depth of cutting is 11 ft. 6 inches; 
amount of cub. yds. 52787— estimated at 14 cts. per cu- 
bic yd. — cost* of excavation $7390 18 cts. In the con- 
struction of this section an excavation of 5280 cub. yds. 
will be necessary in order to form the Towing path. — 
This is included in the total amount of yards estimated 
above. 

Sec. No. 4. Commences at the intersection of Poplar 
lane and Ninth street, and runs nearly a southwest course 
crossing Coates* street to the Ridge road. At this point 
the greatest depth of cutting occurs. The ground is 
apparently favourable. The average depth of cutting 
is 23 ft. 6 inches— amount of cubic yards to be excava- 
ted 157801 . Formation of the Towing path 19360 cub. 
yds. included in the total amount of yards— estimated 
at 23 cts. per cub. yd.— cost $36294 23. 

Sec. No. 5. Commences at the Ridge road and runs 
on a course nearly west, crossing Broad street, Schuyl- 
kill 8th, 7th and 6th, to Callowhill street The ground 
is apparently of easy excavation. Average depth of 
cutting is 26 ft. 6 inches — amount cub. yds. to be exca- 
vated 190438. For the formation of the Towing path 
22880 cub. yds.— included in the total amount of yds. — 
estimated at 25 cts. per cub. yard. Cost $47609 50. 

Sec. No. 6. Commences at Callowhill street, and runs 
nearly a west course, crossing Schuylkill 5th, 4th, od, 
2d and Callowhill street, at its intersection with Schuyl- 
kill Front at down Hamilton st to the river Schuylkill at 
a point a short distance below the Water works. The | 


ground is apparently favourable. The average depth 
of cutting is 11 ft. 6 inches— amount of cub. yds. to be 
excavated 80644. For the formation of the Towing 
path 8052 included in the total amount of yard ^-esti- 
mated at 14 cts. per cub. yard— Cost $11290 16. 

In order to communicate with the Schuylkill it will 
be necessary to build two lift locks at a cost of $5000 
each, and a tide lock at $7000. 

The cost of the Bridges if built m a permanent man- 
ner will not be less than $7 5000. 

Pecapitulation . 

Sec. No. 1 amount of cub. yds. ^ * 

18561 1670 49 

52787 7390 18 

157801 36294 23 


No. 2. 
No 3* 
No. 4. 
No. 5. 
No. 6. 
Locks, 
Bridges, 


190438 

80644 


Total cost 


47609 50 
11290 16 
17000 00 
75000 00 

$198,307 82 


In making out the foregoing estimate I have gone 
upon the supposition that the Canal will correspond in 
plan and dimensions with that now constructing on the 
Delaware. Width of the canal at the water line 40 ft. 
at the bottom 25 feet-depth of water 5 feet. Towing 
path 12 feet in width— Berm Bank 8 feet m width. 

From these estimates it appears that the whole cost of 
the proposed communication including the necessary 
Bridges will amount to $198,307 82. I am not aware 
that any difficulty will occur in the execution of this, 
work, beyond what is usually incident to deep excava- 
tions or which money and skill combined will not readily 
overcome. Of the supply of water from above no doubt 
can be entertained if the plans of the Canal Commis- 
sioners for the Delaware line, be earned mto effect, anq 
that line extended from Bristol to Kensington. 

Respectfully submitted, 

EMERSON MclLVAINE, 

. <> Ass*t. Eng. Penn. Ganal. 

[U, S. Gazette, 

Anecdote of General AiwA.-Geiiend Nash, tfoj rouBfr 
wounded in the thigh, the bone of which was . h»ttered 
by a grape-shot, was earned off the field of Ge£ 
mantown. A gentleman coming up bepn to condole 
with his situation, and asked him how he was. » » 
unmanly,” said the dying hero to complain, but it a 
more than human nature can bear.” 

MAMMOTH GRINDER. 

In digging in 1809 the well at the salt works, ab out a 
mile and a half N. E. of Butler, and thirty miles from 
Pittsburg, the grinder of a mammoth, weight five pound., 
and seven inches in length, was found four feet below 
tile surface of the rock, among several fragments of 
bones much decayed 

THE CHARTER 

Of Privileges granted by William Penny ^ 

hamtantsof Pennsylvania and Territories. 

William Penn, proprietary and governor of the pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania and Territories thereunto belong^ 
ing, To all to whom these Presents shall come, sendetfi 
Greeting: Whereas, King Charles II. by his letters pa- 
tents, under the great seal of England, bearing date the 
4th day of March, in the year one thousand six hundred 
and 4 eighty, was graciously pleased to give and grant 
unto me, and my heirs and assigns forever, this province 
of Pennsylvania, with divers great powers and jurisdic- 
tions for the well government thereof: 

And whereas, the king's dearest brother, James Duke 
of York and Albany, &c. by his deeds of feoflment, un- 
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der bis hand and seal duly perfected, bearing 1 date the 
twenty-fourth day of August, one thousand six hundred 
eighty and two, did grant unto me, my heirs and assigns, 
all that tract of land, now called the territories of Penn- 
sylvania, together with powers and jurisdictions for the 
good government thereof. 

And whereas, for the encouragement of all the free- 
men and planters, that might be concerned in the said 
province and territories, and for the good government 
thereof, I the said William Penn, in the year one thou- 
sand six hundred eighty and three, for me, my heirs 
and assigns, did graqtand confirm unto all the freemen, 
planters and adventurers therein, divers liberties, fran- 
chises and properties, as by the said grant, entitled, The 
Frame of tne Government of the ■ Province of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Territories thereunto belonging, in America, 
may appear; which charter or frame being found in 
some parts of it, not so suitable to the present circum- 
stances of the inhabitants, was in the third month, in 
the year one thousand seven hundred, delivered up to 
me, by six parts of seven of the freemen of this pro- 
vince and territories, in general assembly met, provision 
being made in the said charter, for that -end and pur- 
pose: 

And whereas, I was then pleased to promise, that I 
would restore the said charter to them again, with ne- 
cessary alterations, or in lieu thereof, give them another 
better adapted to answer the present circumstances and 
conditions of the said inhabitants; which they have now, 
by their representatives in general assembly met at Phi- 
ladelphia, requested me to grant: 

Know ye, therefore, that for the further well-being 
and good government of the said province, and territo- 
ries; and m pursuance of the rights and powers before 
mentioned, I the said William Penn, do declare, grant 
and confirm, unto all the freemen, planters and adven- 
turers, and other inhabitants in this province and territo- 
ries, these following liberties, franchises and privileges, 
so fer as in me lieth, to be held, enjoyed and kept, by 
the freemen, planters and adventurers, and other inha- 
bitants of and in the said province and territories there- 
unto annexed, forever. 

I. 

Because, no people can be truly happy, though un- 
der the greatest enjoyment of civil liberties, if abridged 
of the freedom of their consciences, as to their religious 
profession and worship: and Almighty God being the 
only Lord of conscience, Father of Lights and Spirits; 
and the author as well as object of all divine knowledge, 
Ihith and worship, who only doth enlighten the minds, 
and persuade and convince the understandings of peo- 
ple, 1 do hereby grant and declare, that no person or 
persons, inhabiting in this province or territories, who 
•hall confess and acknowledge One Almighty God, the 
Creator, Upholder and Ruler of the World; and profess 
him or themselves obliged to live quietly under the civil 
government, shall be in any case molested or prejudiced, 
in his or their person or estate, because of his or their 
conscientious persuasion or practice, nor be compelled 
to frequent or maintain any religious worship, place or 
ministry, contrary to his or their mind, or to do or suffer 
any other act or thing, contrary to their religious per- 
suasion. 

And that all persons who also profess to believe in 
Jesus Christ, the 8aviour of the World, shall be capable 
(notwithstanding their other persuasions and practices 
in point of conscience and religion) to serve this gov- 
ernment in any capacity, both legislatively and execu- 
tively, he or they solemnly promising, when lawfully 
required, allegiance to the king as sovereign, and fideli- 
ty to the proprietary and governor, and taking the at- 
tests as now established by the law made at New Castle, 
in the year one thousand and seten hundred, entitled. 
An act directing the attests of several officers and minis- 
ters, as now amended and confirmed this present assem- 
bly. 


II. 

For the well governing of this province and territo- 
ries, there shall be an assembly yearly chosen by the 
freemen thereof, to consist of* four persons out of each 
county, of most note for virtue, wisdom and ability, (of 
of a greater number at any time, as the governor and 
assembly shall agree) upon the first day of October for- 
ever; and shall sit on the fourteenth day of the same 
month, at Philadelphia, unless the governor and council 
for the time being shall see cause to appoint another 
place within the said province or territories; which as- 
sembly shall have power to choose a speaker and other 
of their officers; and shall be judges of the qualifica- 
tions of their own members; sit upon their own adjourn- 
ments; appoint committees; prepare bills in order to 
pass into laws; impeach criminals, and redress grievan- 
ces, and shall have all other powers and privileges of 
an assembly, according to the rights of the free bom 
subjects of England, and as is usual in any of the king's 
dominions in America. 

And if any county or counties, shall refuse or neglect 
to choose their respective representatives as aforesaid; 
or if chosen, do not meet to serve , in assembly, those 
who are so chosen and met, shall have the full power of 
an assembly, in as ample manner as if all the represen- 
tatives had been chosen and met, provided they are not 
less than two thirds of the whole number that ought to 
meet. 

And that the qualifications of electors and elected, 
and all other matters and things relating to elections of 
representatives to serve in assemblies, though not herein? 
particularly expressed, shall be and remain as by a law 
of this government, made at New Castle in the year on* ^ 
thousand seven hundred, entitled, An act to ascertain 
the number of members of assembly, and to regulate* 
tlie elections. 

III. 

That the freemen in each respective county, at the' 
time and place of meeiing for electing their representa-' 
lives to serve in assembly, may as often as there shall be 
occasion, choose a double number of persons to present 
to the governor for sheriffs and coroners, to serve for 
three years, if so long they behave themselves Well; odf 
of which respective elections and presentments, this 
governor shall nominate and covnmissionate one for each 
of the said offices, the third day after such presentment^ 
or else the first named in such presentment, for each of- 
fice as aforesaid, shall stand and serve in that office for 
the time before respectively limited; and ha case of deathr 
or default, such vacancy shall be supplied 5y the gover- 
nor, to serve to the end of the said term. 

Provided always. That if the said freemen shall* at 
any time neglect or decline to choose a person or per- 
sons for either or both the aforetaid officers, then tod 
in such case, the persons that are or shall be in the res- 
pective offices of sheriffs or coroners at the rime of eleC* 
tion, shall remain therein until they shall be removed 
by another election as aforesaid. And that the justices 
of the respective countries shall or may nominate and 
present to the governor three persons, to serve for Clerk 
of the peace for the said county, when there is a vacan- 
cy, one of which the governors shall commissionate 
within ten days after such presentment, or else the first 
nominated shall serve in the said office during good be- 
haviour. 

IV. 

That the laws of this government shaft be in this 
style, viz. By the Governor, with the consent and appro- 
bation of the Freemen in General Assembly met; and 
shall be, after confirmation by the Governor, forthwith 
recorded in the Roll's Office, and kept at Philadelphia, 
unless the Governor and Assembly shall agree to ap- 
point another place. r 

V. 

That all criminals shall have the same privileges of 
witnesses and council as their prosecutors. 
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VI. 

That no person or persons shall or may, at any time 
hereafter, be obliged to answer any complaint, matter, 
or thing whatsoever, relating to property, before the 
Governor and Council, or in any other place, but in or- 
dinary Courts of Justice, unless appeals thereunto shall 
be hereafter by law appointed. 

VII. 

That no person within this government shall be li- 
censed by the Governor to keep an ordinary Tavern or 
house of public entertainment, but such who are first 
recommended to him, under the hands of the justices of 
the respective counties, signed in open court, which 
justices arc and shall be hereby empowered to suppress 
and forbid any person keeping such public house as 
aforesaid, upon their misbehaviour, or such penalties as 
the law doth or shall direct; apd to recommend others 
from time to time, as they shall see occasion. 

VIU. 

If any person, through temptation or melancholy 
shall destroy himself, his estate, real and personal shall 
notwithstanding descend to his wife and children, or re- 
lations, as if he had died a natural death; and if any per- 
son shall be destroyed or killed by casualty or accident, 
there shall be no forfeiture to the Governor by reason 
thereof. 

And no act, law, or ordinance whatsoever, shall at 
any time hereafter be made or done, to alter, change, or 
diminish the form or effect of this Charter, or any part 
or clause therein contrary to the true intent and mean- 
ing thereof, without the consent of the Governor for the 
time being, and six parts of seven of the Assembly met. 

But because the happiness of mankind depends so 
much upon the enjoying of liberty of their conscience 
as aforesaid, I do hereby solemnly declare, promise, and 
grant, for me, my heirs, and assigns, that the First arti- 
cle of this Charter relating to liberty of conscience, and 
every part and clause therein, according to the true in- 
tent and meaning thereof, shall be kept and remain, 
without any alteration, inviolably for ever. 

And lastly , 

I the said William Penn, Proprietary and Governor of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, and Territories thereunto 
belonging, for myself, my heirs and assigns, have so- 
lemnly declared, granted* and confirmed, and do hereby 
solemnly declare, grant, and confirm, That neither i, 
my heirs or assigns, shall procure or do any thing or 
things whereby the liberties in this Charter contained 
and expressed, nor any part thereof, be infringed or 
broken. And if any thing shall be procured or done, by 
any person or persons, contrary to these presents, it 
shall be held of no force or effect. 

In Witness whereof, I the said William Penn, at Phi- 
ladelphia in Pennsylvania, have unto this present Char- 
ter of Liberties set my hand and broad seal, this twenty- 
eighth day of October, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand seven hundred and one, being the thirteenth year of 
the reign of king William the Third over England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, &c. and in the twenty- 
first year of my government 

And notwithstanding the closure and test of this pre- 
sent Charter as aforesaid, 1 think fit to add this following 
proviso thereunto, as part of the same, That is to say, 
That notwithstanding any clause or clauses in the above- 
mentioned Charter, obliging the Province and Territo- 
ries to join together in legislation, I am content, and do 
hereby declare, that if the representatives of the Pro- 
vince and Territories shall not hereafter agree to join 
together in legislation, and that the same shall be signi- 
fied unto me, or my Deputy, in open Assembly, or 
otherwise from under the hands and seals of the repre- 
sentatives for the time being, of the Province and Terri- 
tories, or the major part of either of them* at any time 
within three years of the date hereof, that in such case, 
the inhabitants of each of the three counties of this pro- 
vince, shall not have less than eight persons to represent 
them in Assembly* for the Province; and the inhabitants 


of the town of Philadelphia, (when the said town is in- 
corporated) two persons to represent theimn Assembly; 
and the inhabitants of each county in tbe Territories, 
shall as many persons to represent them in a distinct 
Assembly, for the Territories, as shall be by them re- 
quested as aforesaid. 

Notwithstanding which separation of the Province 
and Territories, in respect of legislation, I do hereby 
promise, grant* and declare, that the inhabitants of botn 
Province and Territories shall separately enjoy all other 
liberties, privileges, and benefits granted jointly to them 
in this Charter, any law, usage, or custom of tbe Govern- 
ment heretofore made or practised, or any law made 
and passed by this General Assembly, to the contrary 
hereof, notwithstanding. WILLIAM PENN. 

This Charter of privileges being distinctly read in 
Assembly, and the whole and every part thereof, being' 
approved and agreed to by us, we do thankfully re- 
ceive the same from our Proprietary and Governor, at 
Philadelphia, this twenty-eighth day of October, one 
thousand seven hundred and one. 

Signed on 'behalf and by order of the Assembly. 

Per JOSEPH GROWDON, Speaker - 
EDWARD SHIPPEN, 
PHINEAS PEMBERTON, 
SAMUEL CARPENTER, 
GRIFFITH OWEN, 

CALEB PUSEY, 

THOMAS STORY, 

Proprietary and Governor’s Council. 

STATE HOUSE BELL. 

The new bell for the State House has been complet- 
ed i and was placed in its proper situation in the Steeple 
on Thursday last the 11th instant. It was cast by Mr. 
J. Wilbank, of this city. The dimensions were all 
scientifically calculated previously to being cast — and 
so accurately were the calculations made, that the weight 
only exceeds what was intended, 75 pounds. It weighs 
4275 lbs. and will cost at 45 cents per pound fl923 75. 
It is probably the largest hell in the United States.— but 
this is quite diminutive compared with the great bell in 
Russia, which was cast at the expense of the Empress 
Anne, weighing 432,000 pounds; the height of which 
was 19 feet— its circumference at the bottom 63 feet 11 
inches— and its greatest thickness 23 inches. 

The following are the dimensions of the State House 
bell, as received from Mr. Wilbank: 

Height, including crown * 5 ft. 9 indb. 

Diameter at bottom 5 1J . 

Thickest part .0 4$ 

Thinnest ’ 0 1$ 

It has no clapper, and is designed to be struck by the 
hammer of the clock — and in time of fire by a hammer 
fixed to machinery. 

Hail storm*— The inhabitants of Newbury township-, 
York co. were visited on Monday, 1st inst. with an ex- 
tremely heavy hail storm . It did considerable damage 
to the bams, and crushed a number of fences. The haril 
stones laid so deep that they might have been thrown up 
by the shovel full. [Harrisburg Argus. 

Printed every Saturday rooming by William F. Ged- 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence. No. 51 Filbert street, subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars per 
annum — payable in six months after the commencement 
of publication — and annually, thereafter, by subscribers 
resident in or near the city — or where there is an agent- 
Other subscribers paj” in advance - 
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GOY. MIFFLIN’S MESSAGE, 1792. 

Gentlemen of the Senate , and 
Gentlemen of the House of Representatives. 

The flourishing condition of Pennsylvania continues 
to afford a subject for congratulation. As an individual 
state, she is happy in the accumulating blessings of her 
agriculture, her commerce, and her citizens; while, as a 
conspicuous member of the Union, she shares, in an 
eminent degree, the honour and credit which the na- 
tional character has attuned. Whether, indeed, we 
take a retrospective view of the contest and distress, 
from which we have ourselves but recently escaped; or 
contemplate the calamities to which the nations of Eu- 
rope are at the present period exposed, the compara- 
tive happiness of America scarcely leaves the patriotic 
mind occasion for a wish, independent of the safety and 
preservation of the source from which it flows. 

With a due respect to the benevolent dispensations of 
Providence, I think we cannot err in ascribing the pros- 
perity of our country to the frame and operation of her 
political institutions. In the origin and construction of 
most governments, the traces of accident and force are 
obvious, and the principles of equality and freedom 
seem to be studiously resisted; but this remark serves 
only to enhance the value of the example which Ame- 
rica presents, and to endear to her citizens the reflec- 
tion, that the constitution of the Union (as well as the 
constitutions of the respective states) is the genuine off- 
spring of reason, deliberation, and independence, form- 
ed by the wisdom, and established by the virtue, of the 
people. 

While, however, I deliver this short, but just enco- 
mium upon the nature of our federal compact, and ac- 
knowledge, with ardour, that the voice of (he people 
can alone give a legitimate existence to government, 
permit me, gentlemen, to take this public opportunity 
of adding a truth, equally manifest and important, that 
obedience to the regular exercise of constitutional au- 
thority, can alone render a free government beneficial 
and permanent In granting the power to legislate, the 
people virtually engage, that acts of legislation shall be 
held sacred: the constitution, and the laws made under 
it, are therefore alike the evidences of the public will, 
though expressed by different organs; and every un- 
authorized opposition to either, must be considered, in 
effect, as a raising of the hand in contradiction to the 
tongue. 

I am persuaded that, uniting with me in lamenting 
the existence of any cause wmch can lead to observa- 
tions of this kind, you will peruse with pain a communi- 
cation which the President of the United States has made, 
and the copy of the proclamation issaed by him, in conse- 
quence of certain irregular and refractory proceedings 
that have taken place in particular parts of some of the 
states, contravening the operation of the acts of Con- 
gress, for raising a revenue upon spirits distilled within 
the territory of the Union. As far as it is in my power 
I have cheerfully endeavoured to promote the object of 
the measure which the President has pursued on this oc- 
casion, and indeed I shall always deem it an honourable 
and pleasing part of the duties of my office, to inculcate 
a strict and faithful attention to our federal obligations. 
For I am sensible, that the jurisdictions of the state, and 
Vol. II. 21 


of the general government, though distinct, are not ad- 
verse, and that their interests, through whatever chan- 
nels they may pass, must be the same. But, in making 
an enquiry how far the citizens of Pennsylvania have 
been concerned in any riotous or violent opposition, it is 
just to observe, that I have found the instances of out- 
rage but few; that the offenders have generally been 
prosecuted; and that in every case of a prosecution, le- 
gally supported, conviction and punishment have en- 
sued. The documents on which this information is 
founded, (together with the various other papers to 
which I may refer,) will be presented to your considera- 
tion : and while, with great satisfaction, l leave to the 
courts of justice, the vindication of the laws from posi- 
tive insult and infraction, I implicitly rely on the aid of 
your example and advice, to allay the spirit of discon- 
tent, to cultivate the means of harmony, and to excite a 
merited confidence in the measures of the general go- 
ment. 

There are not wanting, gentlemen, strong and inte- 
resting motives for the suppression of domestic contro- 
versies. Since the settlement of America so powerful 
and so hostile a combination of the Indian tribes has not 
appeared, as that which now menaces the western fron- 
tiers of the United States. Whatever may have been the 
origin of the contest, the danger is common, and the 
common force of the Union is necessary to the defence# 
It is the duty, therefore, and doubtless the desire, of 
those who are engaged in the administration of the 
general government, to afford protection co-extensirely 
with their jurisdiction. But still we are left to lament 
that Pennsylvania, from local circumstances, may occa- 
sionally become the seat of the war, and surely a tribute 
of sympathy is peculiarly due to such of our fellow citi- 
zens as are constantly exposed to the ravages of a bar- 
barous enemy. The provision which, under the influ- 
ence of this sentiment, was made at the last session of 
the General Assembly, for co-operating with the force 
of the Union, in protecting our western frontiers, was 
regarded as a salutary proof of legislative attention and 
liberality. Endeavouring, on my partj to give to the 
execution of the law a despatch and effect correspond- 
ing with the design of the Legislature, I appointed the 
officers of the three companies, and issued instructions 
for the proper enlistment, tbe very day on which the act 
was passed; and, as a sufficient number of rifles could 
not immediately be procured to arm the corps, 1 borrow- 
ed from the Secretary at War a temporary sapply of 
muskets, to be delivered from the magazine of the 
United States in Pittsburg, authorizing, at the same 
time, an allowance to be made to every man who should 
bring his own rifle into the service. 

This establishment, commanded with ability and ac- 
tuated with zeal, proved, I am informed, very advan- 
tegeous, though, in the opinion of many of the citizens, * 
its duration was too limited. Hence the most pressing 
solicitations were made, either to prevent the disband- 
ing of the men at the expiration of the period of their 
enlistment, or to supply their place by a competent draft 
from the militia of the neighbouring counties. With 
the former of these propositions, I dul not think myself 
empowered to comply; and, in complying with the lat- 
ter, I expressly stipulated, that, as soon as the troops of 
the United States had assembled in sufficient force or 
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the frontiers, to answer a reasonable expectation of 
protection and defence, the militia should be discharged, 
and all military proceedings under my instructions dis- 
continued. You will be happy to find, from the repre- 
sentation of several of the lieutenants, that this has al- 
ready been the case; but the statements that I have di- 
rected to be presented to you, will show the necessity 
of making a further provision to defray the expenses in- 
curred for those occasional militia services, \i hich the 
emergencies of the country have rendered unavoidable. 

Among the many important matters, that will now 
present themselves to your view, the act of Congress for 
establishing an uniform militia throughout the United 
States, claims an early attention, as the principal ar- 
rangements, which require the interference of the state 
legislature, are directed to be completed within one year 
after the passing of that act. In order to prevent delay, 
and to facilitate your labours, I have taken measures for 
procuring a general enrolment of the inhabitants of the 
commonwealth, according to the description and regu- 
lations of the first section of the law; and the Secretary 
will lay the returns'of the proper officer before you, as 
soon as they are received. 

For another object of a federal nature, permit me, gen- 
tlemen, again to solicit a candid, a serious, and an efficient 
consideration: That Pennsylvania, during two of the 
most interesting sessions of Congress, has been curtailed 
of her just share in the federal representation, and de- 
prived of her proportionate influence in the national 
councils, is, certainly a reflection pregnant with mortifi- 
cation, as it respects the character of the state, and with 
apprehension, as it respects her interest. But, relying 
on the wisdom of the Legislature, I forbear to offer any 
opinion upon the controverted modes of choosing our 
representatives in the senatorial branch of the general 
government; I content myself with a repetition of my 
confidence, that the principles of patriotism, as well as 
the sense of duty operate in the discussion of the sub- 
ject; and the recent opportunity which you have had, 
to acquire a knowledge of the sentiments and feelings 
of our fellow citizens, yields a perfect assurance, that 
your decision will, at this time, be satisfactory to them, 
and honourable to yourselves. 

The flection for members to serve the commonwealth 
in the representative house of Congress, for the term of 
two years, from the fourth day of March next; and the 
election for electors, to choose, on behalf of Pennsyl- 
vania, a President and Vic£ President of the U. States, 
at a meeting appointed to be held on the first Wednes- 
day of the present month, have taken place during the 
recess of the Legislature; and copies of the proclama- 
tions issued on those occasions will inform you of the 
names of the citizens who are elected to fill the respec- 
tive offices. It is proper to accompany this communica- 
tion with a statement, that irregularities have occurred 
in both the elections, as to the time and manner of 
transmitting the returns. In the first case, the returns 
of some of the districts, not being seasonably received at 
the meeting of the judges of the election, were there- 
fore excluded from the general return of the county, 
though separately delivered at the Executive Depart- 
ment: but, whatever may be the decision of the House 
of Representatives of Congress on this circumstance, it 
give3 me pleasure to add, that it appears from an actual 
inspection of the documents, that the admission, or re- 
jection, of the votes contained in the separate returns, 
cannot affect the state of the election. In the second 
case, a more serious difficulty arose: by the act of As- 
sembly twelve days were allowed to the sheriffs for 
transmitting the returns of the election of electors, and 
I was enjoined, on or before the 28th of November, to 
notify the election to the several persons who should be 
duly chosen. More than twelve days having elapsed 
from the day of the election, and many of the returns 
not being received, I became apprehensive, that it 
would be impracticable to send.the legal notice to the 
electors, and that if any farther delay was indulged, the 


information could not be furnished, so as to enable all of 
them to repair to Harrisburg at the time prescribed by 
the act of Congress for the discharge of their duty. 
Under these circumstances, and with a view, if possible, 
to prevent the state from being deprived of the exercise 
of one of her iT*>st important federal rights, I consulted 
the Judges of the Supreme Court, the President of the 
first district, and the Attorney General, respecting the 
conduct, which the law required, or authorized, to be 
pursued on the occasion; and, in conformity to their 
opinion, I ascertained, from the returns actually received 
on the twenty -first day of November, the fifteen candi- 
dates who had the highest number of votes; and pro- 
claimed and notified those persons as the electors duly 
chosen. I here, likewise, observe with some satisfac- 
tion, that the returns which have been delivered to me 
subsequent to the proclamation, would have produced 
no variance in the election; but I have thought it nece* 
sary to animadvert with considerable severity, on the 
official negligence, to which so painful an embarrass- 
ment was owing, and I am persuaded, that, as far a* de- 
pends on the wisdom of the Legislature, its recurrence, 
at any future period, will be effectually prevented. 

I announce to you, gentlemen, with peculiar pleasure, 
the execution of the law, which provided for the re- 
demption and extinguishment of the state debts. As 
soon as overtures were made for purchasing the requi- 
site amount of the 3 per cent, stock of the United States, 
belonging to Pennsylvania, at the rate stipulated by the 
act of Assembly, I issued die regular notification to the 
public creditors, and you will perceive, from a particu- 
lar report of the transaction, which is prepared for your 
information, that the sales, for this object, have amount- 
ed to nine hundred and eighty-six thousand dollars* 
which, at the average price of 12 1-16 in the pound, has 
produced the specie sum of five hundred and ninety- 
three thousand two hundred and one dollars and one 
cent. ; that the aggregate of the debts already redeemed 
amounts to the sum of five hundred and forty-eight 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight dollars and 
thirteen cents; and that there remains (allowing for 
certain contingencies) in the treasury, the sum of se- 
venty-two thousand two hundred and one dollars and 
fifty cents, to answer the further operation of the re- 
demption law, and such new appropriations as you shall 
be pleased to direct. I have found it impracticable, 
however, on the terms prescribed, to vest any part of 
this surplus in the stock of the bank of North America, 
according to the view and disposition of the Legislature. 

Thus honourably disencumbered from the pecuniary 
obligations that were incurred in consequence of the 
late war — the honest price of our independence-—! can- 
not conceive (as 1 have before suggested) any situation 
of political prosperity and affluence, surpassing that 
which the citizens of Pennsylvania arc invited to enjoy. 
From that part of the wealth of the community, which 
consists in the debt of the United States, there will, not- 
withstanding the recent diminutions of the capital (re- 
ducing it to the estimated amount of about one hundred 
and sixty -seven thousand dollars in six per cents; one 
hundred and eighty -seven thousand dollars in three per 
cents; and two hundred and eighteen thousand dollars 
in deferred stock) arise an income, which, together 
with the product of the ordinary and permanent reve- 
nues, will be sufficient to defray the expenses of go- 
vernment, and to prosecute any rational objects of pub- 
lic convenience. Our unliquidated demand against the 
Union, may, at the same time, be considered, as promis- 
ing an accession of productive property; for, although 
nothing can be precisely ascertained in this respect; un- 
til the final settlement of all the claims of the aster 
states, the agent, on behalf of Pennsylvania, assures me, 
that our accounts bear a favourable aspect, and that he 
has reason to believe, that the principal charges which 
they exhibit, stand at present in a state of approbation. 
In addition to these funds, the arrearages of taxes 
(amounting, exclusively of the known exonerations, to 
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the sum of about five hundred and thirty-seven thou- 
sand dollars) form a considerable, though, from the na- 
ture of the subject, a temporary resource; and the opera- 
tions of the Land Office (which, since the first day of 
November 1791, have brought, of specie and cert ificates, 

' a sum exceeding two hundred and ten thousand dollars 
into the Treasury) may be regarded with the most san- 
guine expectation of benefit and emolument. 

To cherish these resources with a prudent economy, 
and to employ them with a judicious liberality, may now 
be considered as the chief purposes of the trust, which 
our constituents have reposed In the departments of go- 
vernment. An attention to the first of these, will, 1 be- 
lieve, induce you to avoid any farther reduction of the 
principal of the public stock; and must suggest the ex- 
pediency of making some arrangement, for rendering 
the unappropriated monies, that shall, from time to 
time, accumulate in the Treasury, productive of a rea- 
sonable profit. I recommend, likewise, to your consi- 
deration, the propriety of taking additional measures 
for the collection of the arrearages of taxes, which the 
delay of every year naturally renders more difficult and 
precarious; and if the amount due from the city and the 
respective counties, were now to be cleared from the 
chums to exoneration, divided into moderate sums, and 
made payable in convenient instalments, I think the re- 
gulation would not only alleviate the burthen to the ci- 
tizens, but ensure the payment to the public. 

With respect to the second point of legislative duty, 
to which I have particularly adverted (the judicious ap- 
propriation of the public wealth) experience justifies 
tne in anticipating the most satisfactory conduct. The 
improvement of the public roads, and of our inland na- 
vigation, has been, and will, no doubt, continue to be, a 
leading object; and it affords me great pleasure to en- 
courage that pursuit, by assuring you of the beneficial 
effects which it has already produced, under the auspi- 
ces of the legislature. The execution of several of the 
contracts, that were formerly mentioned, is complete; 
and the progress in many more, is very considerable; as 
will appear from the reports of the agents of informa- 
tion, which I shall direct to be transmitted to you, during 
the present session. The commissioners appointed to 
view and lay out a road beginning at or near the Peach; 
bottom ferry, and running towards the navigable waters 
of Christiana creek; the commissioners appointed to lay 
out a road from Wilkesbarre to Wyalasing creek, and 
thence to Tioga point; and the commissioners appointed 
to layout a road from Loyalsock creek to the one hun- 
dred and nine mile stone, have completed the tasks res- 
pectively assigned to them; and I expect soon to receive 
the surveys of the other commissioners appointed for 
similar purposes, aggreeably to the directions of the 
Act of Assembly. 

Since my last public communication, additional con- 
tracts have, likewise, been formed, for opening a road 
from Callendar’s mill over Crogham’s gap in the Blue 
mountain to West’s mill; for opening and improving a 
road from Frankstown to Conemaugh at or near the 
mouth of Stony creek, and improving the navigation of 
the river Juniata from its mouth to Aughwick falls; for 
opening and improving & road through Nicholls* gap 
over the South mountain; for opening and improving 
that part of the road from Bedford to Pittsburg, that 
lies between M‘Connehy’s runandLoyalhanning creek; 
for opening and improving a road across the Blue moun- 
tain at Smith's gap, between the wind-gap and the Le- 
high water-gap; for improving the navigation of the 
river Susquehanna, from Wright’s ferry to the mouth 
of Swatara creek; for opening and improving a road be- 
ginning at the west end of High street of the city of 
Philadelphia, and thence extending on the direction of 
said street about three miles and a half, through the 
county of Philadelphia and township of Blockley, to the 
line of the county of Delaware; for improving a road 
•from M'CaHisteris gap to the Burnt Cabbins and Skin- 
ner’s road; for opening and improving a road from the I 


Lehigh water gap across the Matchunk mountain, to in- 
tersect the Nescopcck road made by Evan Owen; for 
improving a road in a winding ascent over Vanderen’a 
hill in Roxbury township, in the county of Philadelphia, 
agreeably to the principles of a survey and report made 
by David Rittenhouse and Thomas Hutchins, Esquires, 
in pursuance of instructions given them by the General 
Assembly, on the twenty -sixth of September 1783; for 
opening and improving a road from the moutb of Juni- 
ata river to David Miller’s on Juniata; for improving the 
road from M*Call’s ferry on Susquehanna river, until it 
falls into the road to be laid out from Peach-bottom fer- 
ry to the nearest navigable waters of Christiana creek, 
in the state of Delaware; for improving a road leading 
from Lancaster to Harrisburg, beginning at the Bear in 
Donnegal township, to Swatara creek in Dauphin coun- 
ty; for opening and improving a road from the east side 
of Sideling hill to the town of Bedford; for opening 
and improving that part of the road from Bedford to 
Pittsburg, that lies between Loyalhanning creek and 
the nine mile run; and for opening and improving a road 
from Mount Rock, near Carlisle, to Rankin’s ferry, on 
Susquehanna river. 

I am informed, that the several incorporated compa- 
nies for establishing a turnpike road from the city of 
Philadelphia to the borough Of Lancaster; andfor open- 
ing water communications between the rivers Susque- 
hanna and Schuylkill, and between the rivers Schuylkill 
and the Delaware, have commenced their respective 
works, wit!) a fair prospect of success. And I cannot 
leave this subject, without repeating a desire, that the 
improvements in our roads and rivers may be secured; 
by a revision of the general laws that relate to them, 
and the introduction of strict and permanent rules, as 
w ell for keeping them in repair, as for preventing nui- 
sances and encroachments. 

As intimately connected with the order and product 
of our finances, the offices of accounts, and the Land 
Office, will, at all times, claim the particular attention of 
government. Such improvements might, I think, be 
introduced into both these departments, as would ren- 
der their transactions more convenient to the citizens, 
and more advantageous to the-public. T shall not, how- 
ever, enter into the detail, farther than to bring again to 
your notice the impediments in the collection of the du- 
ty on tavern licenses; and to point out the expediency 
of placing, on a better footing, the mode of compelling 
the officers, who are entrusted with public monies, to 
account; as it may, at present happen, that the process 
can only be issued by those, who are, themselves, the 
delinquents. With respect to marriage license^ some 
legislative sanction is certainly wanting, to render them 
either useful, as a civil regulation, or profitable, as an 
instrument of revenue. 

In bringing to your view the state of the public de- 
artments, my earnest desire, that the judiciary should 
e established upon the most eligible plan, and that eve- 
ry improvement, which experience may suggest, should 
be adopted, will, I hope, excuse my reminding you, thgt 
very injurious delays and disappointments arise in the 
administration of justice, within the city and county of 
Philadelphia, owing, among other things, to, the impos- 
sibility of obtaining the constant attendance of the As- 
sociate Justices of the Common Pleas, for the inadequate 
compensation which the law allows. The importance 
and the multiplicity of the objects embraced by the ju- 
risdiction of that court; the great body of our fellow 
citizens, as well as the many foreigners, affected by its 
decisions, and the number of sessions (including those 
of* the Quarter sessions, of the Orphans’ Court, and of 
tire court for the discharge of insolvent debtors) w’hich 
its judges must unavoidably hold; are considerations, 
that recommend the subject to a very serious attention, 
and will, no doubt, produce an effectual reform. The 
expediency of enlarging the equitable powers of all 
the courts, will, likewise, I presume, again be introdu- 
ced into your deliberations; and, in consequence of the 
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dissolution of the court of Admiralty, which formerly 
existed under the authority of the state, it is now ne- 
cessary to determine, in what manner the ship builders, 
and other persons employed in the equipment of ves- 
sels, shall proceed to obtain the benefit intended for 
that industrious and valuable class of citizens, by the 
act which subjects the vessels and furniture to the pay- 
ment of their demands. The materials that have been 
collected, in pursuance of the law passed at the last ses- 
sion, will enable you, before your adjournment, to gra- 
tify our constituents, by enacting a moderate, explicit, 
and comprehensive table of fees; and having required 
from the respective sheriffs on account of the present 
state of the public prisons throughout the common- 
wealth, I shall refer their answers, together with a very 
accurate and liberal feport from the inspectors of the 
prisons of Philadelphia, to your wisdom and humanity; 
in hopes that measures may be devised to increase the 
security of the community, and to meliorate the condi- 
tion of the unfortunate. 

As education indirectly unites with the courts of jus- 
tice, in producing an habitual obedience to the authori- 
ty of the laws, and in preserving the peace and order of 
society, it will not be improper here to express a wish, 
that the establishment of public schools, contemplated 
by the constitution, may receive a favourable attention; 
for, considered merely as a matter of policy, it is better 
to prevent than to punish offences; and the diffusion of 
knowledge, elevating the sentiments, and confirming 
the virtue of the people, is the safest, the best instru- 
ment, that government can employ. 

It must be flattering to the judgment, and grateful to 
the humanity of the legislature, to learn, from satisfac- 
tory evidence, that the experiment in rendering the pe- 
nal laws of Pennsylvania less sanguinary, has been at- 
tended with an obvious decrease of the number and 
atrocity of offences. I shall therefore take an early op- 
portunity of communicating to you a statement of the 
focts ana observations relating to the subject, which a 
Judge of the Supreme Court (lately the Attorney Ge- 
neral) has made, in compliance with my request, and 
which, as the result of considerable experience and de- 
liberation, merits particular regard. Such, indeed, have 
already been the wholesome effects of the new system, 
that, if, while we consider the prevention of crimes to 
be the sole end of punishment, we also admit, that every 
punishment, which is not absolutely necessary for that 
purpose, is an act of tyranny and cruelty, it has now i 
become a duty to prosecute the business of reform; and 
I am persuaded, you will find, that, without affecting 
the just distribution of penalties in proportion to the 
respective transgressions, a mitigation of punishment 
may be safely, and even beneficially, extended to ma- 
ny, if not to all, of the offences, except high treason and 
murder, for which the law still denounces the forfeiture 
of life. 

You will perceive, from documents that will be laid 
before you, that the constitution of the office of the 
wardens of the port, requires a radical revision; and that 
regulations are necessary to obviate the cause of certain 
disputes, which have recently taken place between the 
merchants and the pilots, respecting the pay of the lat- 
ter; and the continuance of which might have proved 
prejudicial to the trade of Philadelphia. I am not ap- 
prised how far Congress has it in contemplation to legist 
late on these subjects; but lest you should deem it ex- 
pedient to exercise your power over them immediately, 

I have procured, in aid of your enquiries, a statement 
of the pilotage allowed at some of the principal ports 
within the United States. 

The Health Office becomes, also, more and more im? 
portant, as our commerce extends, and the emigrations 
to America increase. In addition, therefore, to my for- 
mer representations, I am led to observe, that inconve- 
niences, which have been actually felt, point out the 
necessity of s provision to prevent, in future, the intro- 
duction of emigrants, and others, infected with any pef r 
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tilential disease, who, for the very purpose of evading 
the existing law, maybe discharged within the precincts 
of a neighbouring state; but being, in fact, destined for 
Pennsylvania, immediately travel hither by land. The 
establishment of an hospital for invalid mariners, to be 
supported by a fund collected from the persons whose 
benefit i9 designed, might, it is thought, be usefully con- 
nected with the Health Office; and seems calculated to 
engage your attention, from motives of policy as well 
as of benevolence. 

Enquiring into the material business directed to be 
performed by the laws of the last session, you will find, 
that the boundary line between the counties of Mifflin 
and Huntingdon, hts, at length, been run; and, it is with 
pleasure I add, to the satisfaction of all the parties. The 
republication of the laws of the commonwealth, during 
the period prescribed by the Act, will, probably, be 
completed before your adjournment; and, according to 
the report of the Surveyor General, the lottery for in* 
damnifying those claimants, whose lots fell in the tenth 
district of the donation lands, has been regularly drawn; 
but a legislative explanation will be required, to enable 
the land officers to cany into effect the design of the 
Act, in favour of such persons as have not heretofore filed 
their claims. 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives , 

You will receive, in the reports of the proper officer^ 
a particular statement of the various objects that require 
a pecuniary provision for the ensuing year. Besides an 
appropriation for the computed expenses of government, 
(amounting to about ninety thousand dollars) there will 
be wanting a sum of seven thousand and thirty eight 
dollars and ninety six cents, to discharge the certificates 
issued for those debts, which have been liquidated du- 
ring the recess of the legislature, but for tne payment 
of which, no fond has hitherto been designated. 

The extra expenses incurred for militia sen ices on our 
western frontier, will, I am persuaded, be cheerfully 
defrayed; and you will find, from the account of the 
disbursements, and an estimate of the work that remains 
to be done, the necessity there is for s further grsnt to 
complete the building intended for the sccommodation 
of the President of the United States. To these, per* 
mit me to subjoin a few matters of less moment: appro- 
priations for making some requisite improvements in the 
gun powder magazine, and storing the public arms; for 
reimbursing the pay of supernumerary clerks, unavoida- 
bly employed by the treasurcr,in expediting the subscrip- 
tion to the loan proposed by the U. States; for satisfying 
a small claim made by Corn-Planter, on account of two 
horses that were taken, as he alleges, by certain citizens 
of Pennsylvania from the Seneca nation; and for de- 
fraying the contingent expenses of the executive de- 
partment. 

Pursuing the judicious conduct which has heretofore 
been adopted, with respect to our finances, directions 
will, I presume, be given for destroying a considerable 
sum of the bills of credit of the years 1781 and 1785, 
that is now accumulated in the treasury; but as contri- 
butions in taxes, or purchases at the land office, are the 
only means, at present, provided for the final redemp- 
tion of those emissions, I submit to your wisdom the ex- 
pediency of ordering an actual and immediate payment; 
from which (you will, probably, think with me) the 
faith of the commonwealth will derive additional honor; 
the land office (except in absorbing an inconsiderable 
residuum of the unfonded depreciation certificates) will 
be tree from embarrassment; and the system which shall 
be formed for collecting the arrearages of taxes, may 
be rendered more simple in its structure, and more cer- 
tain in its operations. 

Gentlemen of the Senate , and 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives , 

It will be necessary, during the present session, to 
provide for taking the enumeration of the taxable inha- 
bitants of the itate, agreeably to the direction of the 
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fourth section of the first article of the constitution; and 
as the law regulating bankruptcy expires on the first 
day of January next, that subject will likewise claim 
your attention. The effect of our bankrupt system has 
hitherto, I am assured, been greatly beneficial, as well 
in relieving debtors from the pressure of insupportable 
misfortunes, as in securing the property of persons in 
embarrassed circumstances, for the purpose of making 
an equitable distribution among their creditors. In the 
number of two hundred and nineteen commissions that 
have issued, only two instances of a prosecution for non- 
conformity or perjury have occurred; while (as it is re- 
presented to me) almost all the bankrupts have, since 
their discharge, become useful members of society; and 
some of them have honourably paid their pre-contract- 
ed debts. Under these circumstances, you will, proba- 
bly, conceive, that the public good may be promoted 
by the continuance of the law; at least, till Congress 
bas instituted some general regulation to supply its uses. 

The act for transferring the powers of the late Su- 
preme Executive Council to the present executive, and 
the act to regulate the exportation of potash and pearl- 
ash, will terminate with the present session. The sus- 
pension of a part of the law respecting the fisheries in 
the river Codorus, will cease on the ensuing fifth of 
March; and should you determine upon holding only 
one session during the present General Assembly, seve- 
ral o'ther acts, on account of their limitation, will claim 
a share in your deliberations. Permit me to take this 
opportunity, likewise, to bring into consideration the 
expediency of reviving the act, which empowered the 
justices of the supreme court to supply defects in the 
titles to land, occasioned by the loss of deeds, or other 
casualties; and to inform you, that the maps of Pennsyl- 
vania, which have been delivered by Reading Howell, 
agreeably to law, are deposited in the secretary’s office, 
to be disposed of as vou shall please to direct. 

From the length of the late recess of the legislature, 
and a desire to furnish a comprehensive view of the af- 
fairs of the commonwealth, my present communications 
have been rendered thus particular; but, I am happy, 
gentlemen, that, amidst the multiplicity of objects which 
are stated, there will be found ample encouragement 
for prosecuting, with your usual zeal, the task, which 
the confidence of our fellow citizens has assigned to 
you. As far as the executive trust extends, you may, 
likewise, rely on my earnest co-operation, to improve 
and perpetuate the reputation and happiness of our 
country. 

THOMAS MIFFLIN. 

Philadelphia, Dee. 7 , 1792. 
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Thursday evening , September 16 M, 1828. 

At a stated meeting held this evening, 

Mr. Donaldson presented a petition from the Presi- 
dent and Board or Delegates of the Fire Association, 
praying for the passage of an ordinance more effectually 
to prevent the injury done to the hose by horses and 
carnages passing over them in time of fires. Referred 
to committee on Fire Companies. 

Mr. Keyser, from the Committee on Fire Companies, 
presented the following reports. 

The Committee on Fire Companies beg leave respect- 
fully to report to Councils, that they have examined the 
various Engines, Apparatus, &c. of the Fire Companies 
entitled to the appropriation made by Councils for their 
use, and have apportioned the sums according to the ac- 
companying list, viz. 


Exoixis. 


Hosxs. 


Assistance 

- *173 

Columbia 

- $201 

Columbia • 

170 

Diligent 

115 

Delaware 

- 173 

Fame 

- 201 

Diligent 

217 

Good Intent 

201 

Good Will - 

- 170 

Hope 

- 201 


Harmony 

164 

Hibernia 

- 166 

Hope 

140 

Hand-in-hand - 

- 137 

Philadelphia 

227 

Pennsylvania - 

- 227 

Reliance 

- 174 

Resolution 

- 165 

Vigilant 

174 

Washington - 

- 145 


Neptune 

201 

Philadelphia - 

- 227 

Phomix 

227 

Perseverance - 

- 201 

Resolution - 

201 

Southwark 

- 201 

Washington 

201 

$2378 

2822 


$2622 


$5000 


A certified copy of which has been handed to the 
Mayor, agreeably to the provisions of the Ordinance. 

The committee on Fire Companies, to whom was re- 
ferred the petition of the Hope Fire Engine Company, 
for aid to rebuild their Engine, 

Report, l*hat the principles heretofore adopted by 
Councils upon which aid has been extended to the Fire 
Engine and Hose Companies of the city, make it inex' 
pedient to grant the prayer of the petitioners. 

And they offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the Committee be discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. 

The resolution was adopted. 

Mr. Linn presented the following: 

The committee on the Survey of the River Schuylkill 
report — 

That they have under the resolutions of Councils of 
August 14, 1828, secured the copy right of the Survey 
of the River Schuylkill to the Mayor, Aldermen, and ci- 
tizens of Philadelphia, and that they have authorized 
the Wardens of the Port of Philadelphia to procure and 
place (at the expense of the Corporation) the Pointers 
and Buoys for the better navigation of said river, that 
they have contracted with Mr. Benjamin Tanner to en- 
grave and furnish, within one month, 500 copies of the 
Survey of said River, returning draff and plate, for tho 
sum of one hundred and fiffy dollars. $150 00 

The expense of Pointers and Buoys 80 00 

Fees at District Court to secure copy right 1 20 
There will be some petty expenses, adver- 
tising, &c. - - 1 - • 3 80 


$225 00 

Making a deficit of $35 in the appropriation which 
arises mom the absolute necessity or placing a buoy at 
the mouth of the river to designate the bar. As to 
sinking a hulk in the false channel, the Wardens deem 
it not only inexpedient, but a dangerous experiment 

Mr. Lowber, from the committee to have a new di- 
gest of the ordinances prepared, reported that they had 
engaged Mr. Clements. Miller to perform that task, 
which was now completed, and that the books were 
ready for deliveiy. 

It was resolved that a copy of the digest j>e present- 
ed to each of the adjoining corporations, and that after 
each member of Council and each officer of the city is 
supplied with a copy, the remaining copies be placed 
under the care of the Library committee. 

Mr. Smith presented the following: 

The committee to whom was referred the petition of 
sundry persons residing in the lower part ox the city, 
praying that Pine street wharf should be made a steam- 
boat landing: 

Report, That they have had the subject referred to 
them under their consideration, and have endeavoured 
to procure a part of the wharf adjoining, to the south, 
for the purpose of increasing the front, but have not 
been successful, in consequence of a price being asked 
for it, which we would not recommend Councils to give. 

As the season is too far advanced to commence the 
work, with a prospect of finishing it before winter, and 
there are some doubts whether the front of the street 
would be sufficient for the purpose of a steam boat 
wharf, your committee respectfully recommend, that the 
subject may be deferred for further consideration. 
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The Committee was discharged. 

The committee on Sassafras Wharf, reported a reso- 
lution directing the city commissioners again to adver- 
tise Sassafras street wharf for lease, for a steam boat 
landing or commercial purposes. Adopted. 

A -report was received from the Mayor, Recorder, 
and City Regulators, stating that it was inexpedient to 
make any alteration in the established regulation of Pine 
.and Thirteenth streets. Approved. 

The committee appointed to cause means to be taken 
to raise the sloop that was sunk in the Delaware, report- 
ed that several unsuccessful efforts had been made to 
accomplish this object The committee hope to be 
able to make a final report at the next meeting. 

The committee of Ways and Means, having had re- 
ferred to them a communication from the city commis- 
sioner wherein they state that the sum appropriated 
for new paving for the present year is exhausted, and 
also that the appropriation for digging down streets and 
carrying off stagnant water is also exhausted. 

Your committee deem it proper to rejnind Councils, 
that when the appropriations for the present year were 
made. Councils were aware of the fact, that the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars then appropriated would fall 
far snort of accomplishing the whole of the new paving 
then ordered to be done, (the estimated expense of 
which was forty-six thousand four hundred and sixty 
three dollars) and not knowing what other paving 
would be ordered to be done the present year, Councils 
deemed it more expedient to appropriate the sum of 
thirty thousand dollars as aforesaid, rather than the 
whole sum estimated; preferring to raise the same 
amount of taxes this year; and unwilling to increase 
them beyond the sum raised for last year; and believing 
our fellow citizens would be much better reconciled 
with this course. Councils thought it more expedient to 
resort to a loan to meet the demands on our Treasury 
which our appropriations were not adequate to supply. 
Since the report of the Paving Committee was made 
and adopted, and on which the aforesaid estimate was 
made, Councils have directed additional new paving 
to be done and which was not included in the original 
estimate, amounting by estimation to thirteen thousand 
four hundred and thirty-seven dollars, and making the 
Whole amount of new paving for the present year, to 
cost fifty-nine thousand nine hundred *dollars. There 
was appropriated for diggingjdown unpaved^streets and 
carrying off stagnant water for the present year, six 
thousand dollars, since which Councils have ordered 
very considerable digging of streets and opening of wa- 
ter courses along the Schuylkill and elsewhere. Your 
committee would state a fact which is well known to 
Councils, as well as to our fellow citizens generally, 
that the improvements both permanent and temporary 
made within our city for the last three years, has far ex- 
ceeded those of any similar period within our recollec- 
tion; and therefore it is confidently hoped they have 
met, and will meet the approbation of those for whose 
benefit they have been made, as they are our only plea 
for having expended so much of their money. 

Your committee respectfully submit to Councils the 
accompanying bill for the accomplishment of the objects 
of said communication. 

AN ORDINANCE 

To supply deficiencies in the appropriations of the pre- 
sent year, viz. 

Section 1 . Be it ordained and enacted by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, in Select and Common Councils assem- 
bled. That the Mayor be, and he is hereby authorized 
to raise by loan, for the use of the city, on the best terms 
that he can obtain, and at a rate of interest not excccd- 
Ji }g five per centum per annum, payable half yearly, on 
the first day of January and the firet day of July, the 
jpum of thirty-two thousand four hundred dollars, for 
which certificates of one hundred dollars each shall be 
issued, in the usual form; the said loan to be redeemable 
on the first day of January, in the year one thousand 


and fifty-nine, and not before, unless with the consent of 
the holders of said certificates, which shall be transfera- 
ble in like manner with other certificates of city debt* 
and any premium which may be obtained on said loan 
shall be placed to the credit of the Sinking Fund. 

Sect. 2. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, that of the sums to be raised, 
twenty-nine thousand nine hundred dollars be placed to 
the credit of Appropriation No. 1, for New Paving of 
the present year, two thousand five hundred dollars to 
Appropriation No. 2, for repaving unpaved streets, and 
carrying off stagnant water. 

A bill reported by the committee was passed, fixing 
the regulation at the comer of Broad and Market streets, 
agreeably to the following report: 

Report of the Mayor, Aldermen, and City Regulators 
on the subject; 

To the Select & Common Councils of the City of Phila- 
delphia. 

The undersigned, Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen and 
City Regulators, 

Respectfully represent. 

That in fixing the regulation of ascents and descents 
in High and Broad streets, through Penn square, a small 
alteration in the established regulation of High street 
from Thirteenth to Juniper; of Juniper, from Olive to 
Filbert, and of Filbert street from Thirteenth to Broad 
street, appeared to be indispensably necessary, as the 
same is described and set forth in the plan accompany- 
ing this report, by which alterations the inconvenience 
of gutters crossing High and Broad streets within the 
above limits will be wholly avoided, and the public con- 
venience greatly increased, without any injury to private 
property. All which is respectfully submitted. 

The "following petition was received from the Fire 
Association. 

To the Select & Common Councils of the City of Phila- 
delphia. 

The Memorial of the Subscribers, by direction and on 

behalf of the Delegates to the Fire Association of 

Philadelphia, 

Respectfully sheweth. 

That tne practice of Waggons, Carriages, Drays, Carts; 
and other Vehicles, in passing over the Hose, belong- 
ing to the different Fire Institutions, in time of actual 
service, has been attended with serious injury to the 
Hose and Screws; and much expense for repairs. 

The Delegates of the Association, sensible, that every 
disposition existed in the Corporations of the City and 
Districts, to afford protection to the Fire Department, 
in the preservation of their property from injury, du- 
ring the time it is devoted to the service of the Public: 
instructed the President and Secretary of the Board, to 
present a Memorial to your Corporation, soliciting the 
passage of an Ordinance, for the effectual prevention of 
injuries, of the character complained of. 

Trusting to your wisdom, for the early passage of such 
laws, as will remedy the grievance, we remain, respect- 
fully, your friends, 

RICHARD PRICE, 

President of the Board of Delegates, to the Fire Asso- 
ciation. 

W. R. Maxfiild, Secretaiy. 

Phil. Gaz. 

CLIMATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following very interesting essay on the climate of 
this state, was first published in 1789, and afterwards 
improved in 1805. It contains a collection of facts— 
which will always be valuable in any future attempts to 
ascertain the changes which are continually occurring 
in this climate, from various causes. Since this essay 
was written, it is supposed some changes have already 
taken place, which it is our intention at some future 
period to notice, when we are better furnished with facts, 
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and with which facts we will be glad to be supplied by 
any gentleman possessing them. 

Account of the climate of Pennsylvania, and its influence 

upon the human body. From medical enquiries and 

observations. By Benjamin Rush , M. D. Professor of 

Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 

The state of Pennsylvania lies between 39° 43' 25" 
and 42° north latitude, including, of course, 2° 16 7 35" 
equal to 157 miles, from its southern to its northern 
boundary. The western extremity of the state is in the 
longitude of 5° 23' 40", and the eastern, in that of 27' 
from the meridian of Philadelphia, comprehending, in 
a due west course, 311 miles, exclusive of the territory 
lately purchased by Pennsylvania from the United States 
of which, as yet, no accurate surveys have been obtain- 
ed. The state is bounded on the south by part of the 
state of Delaware, by the whole state of Maryland, and 
byVirgi nia to her western extremity . The last named 
state, the territory lately ceded to Connecticut, and Lake 
Erie, (part of which is included in Pennsy lvania) form 
the western and north western boundaries of the state. 
Part of the state of New York, and the territory lately 
ceded to Pennsylvania, with a part of Lake Erie, com- 
pose the northern, and another part of New York, with 
a large extent of New Jersey (separated from Pennsyl- 
vania by the river Delaware) compose the eastern boun- 
daries of the state. The lands, which form these boun- 
daries (except a part of the states of Delaware, Mary- 
land, and New Jersey) are in a state of nature. A 
large tract of the western, and north eastern parts of 
Pennsylvania, is nearly in the same uncultivated situa- 
tion. 

The state of Pennsylvania is intersected and diversi- 
fied with numerous rivers and mountains. To describe, 
or even to enumerate them all, would far exceed the li- 
mits I have proposed to this account of our climate. It 
will be sufficient only to remark, that one of these riv- 
ers, viz: the Susquehanna, begins at the northern boun- 
dary of the state, twelve miles from the river Delaware, 
and winding several hundred miles through a variegated 
country, enters the state of Maryland on the southern 
line, fifty-eight miles westward of Philadelphia; that 
each of these rivers is supplied by numerous streams of 
various sizes; that tides flow in parts of two of them, 
viz. in the Delaware and Schuylkill; that the rest rise 
and fall alternately in wet and dry weather; and that 
they descend with great rapidity, over prominent beds 
of rocks in many places, 'until they empty themselves 
into the bays of Delaware and Chesapeake on the east, 
and into the Ohio on the western parts of the state: 

The mountains form a considerable part of the state 
of Pennsylvania. Many of them appear to be reserved, 
as perpetual marks of the original empire of nature in 
this country. The Allegheny, which crosses the state 
about two hundred miles from Philadelphia, in a north, 
inclining to an east course, is the most considerable and 
extensive of these mountains. It is called by the In- 
dians, the backbone of the continent. Its height, in 
different places, is supposed to be about one thousand 
three hundred feet from the adjacent plains. 

The soil of Pennsylvania is diversified, by its vicinity 
to mountains and rivers. The vallies and bottoms con- 
sist of a black mould, which extends from a foot to four 
feet in depth. But, in general, a deep clay forms the 
surface of the earth. Immense beds of limestone lie 
beneath this clay, in many parts of the state. This ac- 
count of the soil of Pennsylvania is confined wholly to 
the lands on the east side of the Allegheny mountain. 
The soil, on the west side of this mountain, shall be de- 
scribed in another place. 

The city of Philadelphia lies in the latitude of 39° 
57', in longitude 75° 8' from Greenwich, and fifty five 
miles west from the Atlantic ocean. 

It is situated about four miles due north from the con- 
flux of the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill. The build- 
ings, which consist chiefly of brick, extend nearly three 


miles, north and south, along the Delaware, and above 
half a mile, due west, towards the Schuylkill, to which 
river the limits of the city extend; the whole including 
a distance of two miles from the Delaware. The land 
near the rivers, between the city and the conflux of the 
rivers, is, in general, low, moist, and subject to be over- 
flowed. The greatest part of it is meadow ground. — 
The land to the northward and westward, in the vicinity 
of the city, is high, and, in general, well cultivated*— 
Before the year 1778, the ground between the present 
improvements of the city, and the river Schuylkill, wan 
covered with woods. These, together with large tract* 
of wood to the northward of the city, were cut down 
during the winter that the British army had possession 
of Philadelphia. I shall hereafter mention the influence, 
which the cutting down of these woods, and the subse- 
quent cultivation of the grounds in the neighbourhood 
of the city, have had upon the health of its inhabitants. 

The mean height of the ground, upon which the city 
stands, is about forty feet amove the river Delaware.-^ 
One of the longest and most populous streets in the ci- 
ty, rises only a few feet above the river. The air b 
much purer at the north, than at the south end of the 
city; hence the lamps exhibit a fainter flame in its south- 
ern than in its northern parts. 

The tide of the Delaware seldom rises more than six 
feet. It flows four miles an hour. The width of the 
river, near the city, is about a mile. 

The city, with the adjoining districts of Southwark 
and the Northern Liberties, contains between forty and 
fifty thousand inhabitants. 

From the accounts which have been handed down to 
us by our ancestors, there is reason to believe, that the 
climate of Pennsylvania has undergone a material change. 
Thunder and lightning are less frequent: the cold of 
our winters, and the heat of our summers, are less uni- 
form, than they were forty or fifty years ago. Nor is 
this all: the springs are much colder, and the autumns 
more temperate, than formerly, insomuch that cattle are 
not housed so soon, by one month, as they were in for- 
mer years. Within the last eight years, there have been 
exceptions to part of these observations. The winter 
of the year 1779-80, was uniformly and uncommonly 
cold. The river Delaware was frozen near three months, 
during this winter; and public roads, for waggons and 
sleighs, connected the city of Philadelphia, in many pla- 
ces, with the Jersey shore. The thickness of the ice in 
the river, near the city, was from sixteen to nineteen 
inches, and the depth of the frost in the ground was 
from four to five feet, according to the exposure of the 
ground and the quality of the soil. This extraordinary 
depth of the frost in the earth, compared with its depth 
in more northern ahd colder countries, is occasioned by 
the long delay of snow, which leaves the earth without 
a covering, during the last autumnal and the first winter 
months. Many plants were destroyed by the intense- 
ness of the cold, during that winter. The ears of horn- 
ed cattle, and the feet of hogs exposed to the air, were 
frost bitten; squirrels perished in their holes, and par- 
tridges were often found dead in the neighbourhood of 
farm houses. ” In January, the mercury stood for seve- 
ral hours at 5° below o, in Fahrenheit's thermometer* 
and during the whole of this month, (except 6ii one 
day) it never rose, in the city of Philadelphia, to the 
freezing point 

The cold, in the winter Of the year 1^83-4, was as in- 
tense, but not so steady as it was in the winter that has 
been described. It differed from it materially in one 
particular, viz . there was a thaw in the month of Janua- 
ry, which opened all our rivers for a few days. 

The summer which succeeded the winter of 1779-80, 
was uniformly warm. The mercury in the thermometer 
during tliis summer, stood on one day, the 15th of Au- 
gust, at 95° and fluctuated between 93° and 80°' for ma- 
ny weeks. The thermometer, in every reference, that 
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has been, or shall be made to it, stood in the shade in 
the open air. 

I know, it has been said by many old people, that the 
winters in Pennsylvania are less cold, and the summers 
less warm, than they were forty or fifty years ago. The 
want of thermometrical observations, before and during 
those years, renders it difficult to decide this question. 
Perhaps the difference of clothing and sensation between 
youth and old age, in winter and summer, may have 
laid the foundation of this opinion. I suspect, the mean 
temperature of the air in Pennsylvania has not altered; 
but that the principal change in our climate consists in 
the heat and cold being less confined, than formerly, 
to their natural seasons. I adopt the opinion of Dr. 
Williamson*, respecting the diminution of the cold in 
the southern, being occasioned by the cultivation of the 
northern pari* of Europe; but no such cultivation has 
taken place in the countries, which lie to the north west 
of Pennsylvania; nor do the partial and imperfect im- 
provements, which have been made in the north west 
parts of the state, appear to be sufficient to lessen the 
cold, even in the city of Philadelphia. 1 have been 
able to collect no facts, which dispose me to believe, 
that the winters were colder before the year 1740, than 
they have been since. In the memorable winter of 1739- 
40, the Delaware was crossed on the ice in sleighs, on 
the 5th of March, old style, and did not open till the 
13th of the same month. The ground was covered, 
during this winter, with a deep snow; and the rays of 
the sun vere constantly obscured by a mist, which hung 
in the upper regions of the air. In the winter of 1779- 
80, the river was navigable on the 4th of March; the 
depth of the snow was moderate, and the gloominess of 
the cold was sometimes suspended, for a few days, by a 
cheerful sun. From these facts, it is probable, the win- 
ter of 1739-40, was colder than the winter of 1779-80. 

The winter of 1804-5, exhibited so many peculiarities 
that it deserves a place in the history of the climate of 
Pennsylvania. The navigation of the Delaware was 
obstructed on the 18th December. The weather par- 
took of every disagreeable and distressing property of 
every cold climate on the globe. These were intense 
cold, deep snows, hail, sleet, high winds and heavy rains. 
They generally occurred in succession, but sometimes 
most of them took place in the course of four and twen- 
ty hours. A serene and star light evening, often pre- 
ceded a tempestuous day. Tne mercury stood for 
many days, in Philadelphia, at 4° and 6° above o in Fa- 
renheit’s thermometer. The medium depth of the snow 
was too feet, but from its fall being accompanied with 
high winds, its height, in many places, was three and 
four feet, particularly in roads, which it rendered so im- 
passable, as to interrupt business and social intercourse, 
in many parts of the state. From the great depth of 
the snow, the ground was so much protected from the 
cold, that the frost extended but six inches below the 
surface. The newspapers daily furnished distressing 
accounts of persons perishing with the cold by land and 
water, and of shipwrecks on every part of the coast of 
the United States. Poultry were found dead or with 
frozen feet in their coops in many places. 

This intense cold was not confined to Pennsylvania. 
In Norfolk, Va. the mercury stood at 18° above ° on 
the 22d January. At Lexington, Ky. it stood at o on 
the 21st of the same month. 

In Lower Canada, the snow was7feet in depth, which 
is three feet deeper than in common years — and such 
was the quantity of ice collected in the. northern seas, 
that a ship was destroyed and several vessels injured by 
large masses of it floating between the 41 and 42 deg. 
of north latitude. 

Great fears were entertained of an inundation in Penn- 
sylvania, from a sudden thaw of the immense quantities 
of snow and ice that had accumulated during the win- 
ter, m every part of the state; but happily they both 
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dissolved away so gradually, as scarcely to injure a bridge 
or a road. On the 28th of February, the Delaware was 
navigable, and on the 2d of March no ice was to be seen 
in it. . ' 

Having premised these general remarks, I proceed to 
observe, that there are seldom more than twenty or 
thirty days, in summer or winter, in Pennsylvania, 
in which the mercury rises above 80° in the former, or 
(all below 30° in the latter season. Some old people 
have remarked, that the number of extremely cold and 
warm days, in successive summers and winters bears an 
exact proportion to each other. This was strictly true 
in the years 1787 and 1788. 

The warmest part of the day in summer is at 2 o’clock 
in ordinary, and three in the afternoon, in extremely 
warm weather. From these hours, the heat gradually 
diminishes till the ensuing morning. The coldest part 
of the four and twenty hours is at the break of aay. 
There are seldom more than three or four nights in a 
summer, in which the heat of the air is nearly the same 
as in the preceding day. 

After the hottest days, the evenings are generally 
agreeable and often delightful. The higher the mer- 
cury rises in the day time, the lower it falls the succeed- 
ing night. The mercury from 80° generally falls to 6 6? 
while it descends, when at 60° only to 56°. This dis- 
proportion between the temperature of the day and 
night, in summer, is always greatest in the month of Au- 
gust. The dews, at this time, are heavy, in proportion 
to the coolness of the evening. They are sometimes so 
considerable, as to wet the clothes; and there are in- 
stances, in which marsh meadows, and even creeks 
which have been dry during the summer, hare been 
supplied with their usual water, from no other sources 
than the dews which have fallen in this month, or in the 
first weeks of September. 

There is another circumstance connected with the one 
just mentioned, which contributes veiy much to miti- 
gate the heat of slimmer; and that is, it seldom continues 
more than two or three days, without being succeeded 
by showers of rain, accompanied sometimes by thunder 
and lightning, and afterwards by a north-west wind, 
which produces a coolness of the air, that is highly in- 
vigorating and agreeable. 

The warmest weather is generally in the month of 
July. But intensely warm days are often felt in May, 
June, August and September. In the table of the wea- 
ther for the year 1787, there is an exception to the first 
of these remarks. It shows that the mean heat of Au- 
gust was greater by a few degrees than that of July . 

The transitibns from heat to cold are often very sud- 
den, and sometimes to veiy distant degrees. After a 
! day in which the mercury has stood at 86® and even 90°, 
it fells in the course of a single night to the 65th, and 
even to the 60th degree, insomuch that fires have been 
found necessary the ensuing morning, especially if the 
change in the temperature of the air has been accompa- 
nied by rain and a south-east wind. In a summer month 
in the year 1775, the mercury was observed to fall 20° 
in an hour and a half. There are few summers in whieb 
fires are not agreeable during some parts of them. My 
ingenious friend Mr. David Rittenbouse, whose pdentfor 
accurate observation extends alike to all subjects, in- 
formed me, that he had never passed a summer during' 
his residence in the country, without discovering frost in 
every month of the year, except July. 

The weather is equally variable in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the greatest part of the winter. The mercury felt 
from 37® to 4$° below 0, in four and twenty hours, 
between the fourth and fifth of February 1788. In this 
season nature seems to play at cross-purposes; heavr 
falls of snow are often succeeded by a great thaw which 
frequently in a short time leaves no vestige of the snow, 
the rivers Delaware, Schuylkill, and Susquehanna* have 
sometimes been frozen, so as to bear horses and car- 
riages of all kinds, and thawed so as to be passable in 
boats, two or three times in the course of the same win- 
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ter. The ice is formed for the most part in a gradual 
manner, and seldom till it has been previously chilled by a 
fall of snow. Sometimes its production is more sudden. 
On the 31st of December 1784, the Delaware was com- 
pletely frozen over between ten o’clock at night and 
eight the next morning, so as to bear the weight of a 
man. An unusual vapoqr like a fog was seen to rise 
from the water, in its passage from a fluid to a solid state. 

This account of the variableness of the weather in 
winter, does not apply to every part of Pennsylvania. 

^ There is aline, about the 41° / of the state, beyond which 
the. winters are steady and regular, insomuch that the 
earth there is seldom without a covering of snow during 
the three winter months. In this line the climate of 
Pennsylvania forms a union with the climate of the east- 
ern and northern states. 

The time in which frost and ice begin to show them- 
selves in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia, is gene- 
rally about the latter end of October or the beginning 
of November. But the intense cold seldom sets in 
till about the 20th or 25th of December: hence the com- 
mon saying, ‘as the day lengthens, the cold strengthens.* 
The coldest weather is commonly in January. The na- 
vigation of the river Delaware, after being frozen, is 
seldom practicable for large vessels, before the first week 
in March. 

As in summer there arc often days in which fires are 
agreeable, so there are sometimes days in winter in 
which they are disagreeable. Vegetation has been ob- 
served in all the winter months. Garlic was tasted in 
butter in January 1781. The leaves of the willow, the 
blossom of the peach tree, and the flowers of the dan- 
delion and the crocus were all seen in February 1779; 
and I well recollect, about thirty two years ago, to have 
seen an apple orchard in full bloom, and small apples on 
many of the trees, in the month of December. 

A cold day in winter is often succeeded by a moderate 
evening. The coldest part of the four and twenty hours 
is generally at the break of day. 

In the most intense cold which has been recorded in 
Philadelphia, within the last twenty years, the mercury 
stood at 5° below o. But it appears from the accounts 
published by Messrs. Mason and Dixon, in the 58th vo- 
lume of the transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don, that the mercury 3tood at 22° below o on the 2d of 
January 1767, at Brandywine, about thirty miles to the 
westward of Philadelphia. They inform us, that on the 
first of the same month the mercury stood at 20°, and 
on the dav before at 7° below o. 1 have to lament that 
I am not able to procure any record of the temperature 
of the air in the same year in Philadelphia. From the 
variety in the height, and quality of the soil, and from 
the difference in the currents of winds, and the quanti- 1 
ties of rain and snow which fall in different parts of the 
state, it is very probable this excessive cold may not 
have extended thirty miles from the place where it was 
perceived. 

The greatest degree of heat upon record in Philadel- 
phia, is 95°. 

The standard temperature of the air in the city of 
Philadelphia, is 52£ which is the temperature of our 
deepest wells, as also the mean heat Gf our common 
spring water. 

The spring in Pennsylvania is generally less pleasant, 
than in many other countries. In March, the weather is 
stormy, variable, and cold. In April, and sometimes in 
the beginning of May, it is moist, and accompanied by 
a degree of cold which has been called rawness, and 
which, from its disagreeable effects upon the temper, 
has been called the sirocco of this country. From the 
variable nature of the weather in the spring, vegetation 
advances very differently in different years. The cold- 
er the spring, the more favourable it proves to the fruits 
of the earth. 1 he hopes of the farmer from his fruit 
trees, in a warm spring, are often blasted by a frost in 
April and May. A faU of snow 1 is remembered with re- 
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gret, by manv of them, on the night between the third 
and fourth ot May, in the year 1774. Also on the monv 
ingofthe 8th May, 1803. Such was its quantity on the 
latter day, that it broke down the limbs of many poplar’ 
trees. This effect was ascribed to its not being accom 
paniecl with any wind. The colder the winter, the great:-* 
cr delay we observe in the return of the ensuing 
spring. 

Sometimes the weather, during the spring months, ia 
cloudy and damp, attended occasionally with a gentle 
fall of rain, resembling the spray from a cataract of w*- 
tcr. A day of this species of weather is called, from it» 
resemblance to a damp clay in Great Britain, “an Eng- 
lish day.' r This damp weather seldom continues more 
than three or four days. The month of May, 1786, will 
long be remembered, for having furnished a very uncom- 
mon instance of the absence of the sun for fourteen day 9 v 
and of constant damp or rainy weather. 

The/oonth of June is the only month in the yea* 
which resembles a spring month in the southern coun- 
tries of Europe. The weather is then generally tern-* 
perate, the sky is serene, and the verdure of the coun- 
try is universal and delightful. 

The autumn is the most agreeable season of the year 
in Pennsylvania. The cool evenings and morhmgs* 
which generally begin about the first week in Septem- 
ber, are succeeded bv a moderate temperature cf the 
air during the day. *Fhis species of w eather continue* 
with an increase of cold scarcely perceptible, till the 
middle of October, W hen the autumn is closed by rain, 
which sometimes falls in such quantities as to produce 
destructive freshes in the rivers and creeks, and some- 
times descends in gentle showers, w hich continue with 
occasional interruptions by a few fair days, for two of 
three weeks. These rains are the harbingers of the 
winter, and the Indians have long ago taught the inhabi- 
tants of Pennsylvania, that the degrees of cold during 
the winter, are in proportion to the quantity of rain 
which falls during the autumn. 

From this account of the temperature of the air in 
Pennsylvania, it is evident that there are seldom more 
than four months in which the w eather is agreeable: 
without a fire. 

In w inter, the winds generally come from the north 
west in fair, ^nd from the north east in w et Weather.— 
The north west winds are uncommonly dry as Well a» 
cold. It is in consequence of the violent action of these 
winds that trees have uniformly a thicker and more com- 
pact bark on their northern, than on the southern expo- 
sures. Even brick houses are affected by the force and 
dryness of these north west winds; hence it is much 
more difficult to demolish the northern than the south- 
ern walls of an old brick house. This fact was commu- 
nicated to me by an eminent bricklayer in the city of 
Philadelphia. 


f I cannot help agreeing with Mr. Kirwan in one of 
his remarks upon the science of meteorology in the pre- 
face to his estimate of the temperature of different lati- 
tudes. “This science, (says he) if brought to perfec- 
tion, would enable us at least to foresee those changes 
in the weather, which we could not prevent. Great as 
is the distance between such knowledge, and our own 
present attainments, we have no reason to think it above 
the level of the powers of the human mind. The mo- 
tions of the planets must have appeared as perplexed 
and intricate to those who first contemplated them; yet 
by persevering industry, they are now known to the ut- 
most precision. The present is (as the great Leibinitz 
expresses it) in every case pregnant with the future, and 
the connexion must be found by Jong and attentive ob- 
servation.” 

The influence which the perfection of this science 
must have upon health, agriculture, navigation and com- 
merce, is too obvious to be mentioned. 
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The winds in fair weather in the spring’, and in warm 
weather in the summer, blow from the south west and 
from west north west. The raw air before mentioned, 
comes from the north east. The south west winds like- 
wise usually bring’ with them those showers of rain in 
the spring and summer, which refresh the earth. They 
moreover moderate the heat of the weather, provided 
they are succeeded by a north west wnnd. Now and 
then showers of rain come from the west north west. 

There is a common fact connected with the account 
of the usual winds in Pennsylvania, which it may not be 
improper to mention in this place. While the clouds 
are seen flying from the south west, the scud, as it 19 
called, or a light vapour, is seen at the same time flying 
below the clouds from the north east. 

The moisture of the air is much greater than formerly, 
occasioned probably by the exhalations, w hich in former 
years fell in the form of snow', now descending in the 
form of rain. The depth of the snow is sometimes be- 
tween two and three feet, but in general it seldom ex- 
ceeds between six and nine inches. 

Hail frequently descends with snow in winter. Once 
in four or five years large and heavy show ers of hail fall 
in the spring and summer. They generally run in nar- 
row' veins (as they are called) of thirty or forty miles 
in length, and tw'o or three miles in breadMi. The hea- 
viest shower of hail that is remembered in Philadelphia, 
did not extend in breadth moTeThw^balf a mile north 
and south. Some of the stones weighed half an ounce. 
The windows of many houses w ere broken by them. — 
This shower fell in May 1783. 

From sudden changes in the air, rain and snow often 
fall together, forming what is commonly called sleet. 

In the uncultivated parts of the state, the snow some- 
times lies on the ground till the first w'eek in April. The 
backwardness of the spring has been ascribed to the 
passage of the air over the undissolved beds of snow 
ami ice which usually remain, after the winter months 
are past, on the north west grounds and waters of the 
state, and of the adjacent country. 

The dissolution of the ice and snow in the spring, is 
sometimes so sudden as to swell the creeks and rivers in 
every part of the state to such a dcgTce, as not only to 
lay waste the hopes of the husbandman from the pro- 
duce of his lands, but in some instances to sweep his 
barns, stables, and even his dwelling house into their 
currents.* * The wind, during a general thaw’, comes 
from the south west or south east. 


* The following account of the thaw of the river 
Susquehanna, in the spring of 1784, was published by 
the author in the Columbian Magazine for November, 

1786. It may sen e to illustrate a fact related formerly 
in the history of the winters in Pennsylvania, as well as 
to exhibit an extraordinary instance of the destructive 
effects of a sudden thaw. 

“The winter of 1783-4, was uncommonly cold, inso- 
much that the mercury in Farcnheit’s thermometer stood 
several times at 5° below o. The snow s were frequent; 
and, in many places, from two to three feet deep, dur- 
ing the greatest part of the winter. All the rivers in 
Pennsylvania were frozen, so as to bear waggons and 
sleds with immense weights. In the month of January 
a thaw came on suddenly, which opened our rivers so 
as to set the ice a-clriving, to use the phrase of the coun- 
try. In the course of one night, during the thaw, the 
wind shifted suddenly to the north west, and the wea- 
ther became intensely cold. The ice, which had float- 
ed the day before, was suddenly obstructed; and in the 
river Susquehanna, the obstructions were formed in 
those places where the water was most shallow, or w'here 
it had been accustomed to fall. This river is several 
hundred miles in length, and from half a mile to a mile 
and a half in breadth, and winds through a hilly, and in 
many places a fertile and highly cultivated country. It 
has as yet a most difficult communication w'ith our bays 
and the sea, occasioned by the number and height of | 


BATTLE OF TRENTON. 

Extract from a History of the American It evolution, front 
% the Pennsylvania Journal, of 1781. 

“The affairs of America now wore a serious aspect. 
New York, with several posts in the neighbourhood, 
and a considerable part of New Jersey, were in posses- 
sion of the enemy. The American army bad lost during 
the campaign near five thousand men by captivity ana 
the swmrd; and the few remaining regular troops, 
amounting only to 2000 men, were upon the eve of 
being disbanded; for as yet the enlistments were for the 
short term of only one year. General Howe had can- 
toned his troops in several villages on the Delaware, in 
New Jersey. His strongest post was at Trenton. It 
consisted of 1200 Hessians under the command of Co). 
Roll. General Washington occupied the heights on the 
Pennsylvania side of the river, in full view of the enemy ^ 
A few cannon shot were now and then exchanged 
across the river, but without doing much execution ow 
either side. The two armies lay in these positions for 
several weeks. In the mean while the spirit of liberty,* 
inflamed by the recital of the ravages committed in New 
Jersey by the British army, began to revive in every' 
part of the continent. Fifteen hundred associators, for 
as yet most of the states were vvithout militia laws, 
marched from the city of Philadelphia to reinforce the 
expiring army of Gen. Washington. This body of men- 
consisted chiefly of citizens of the first rank and character 
in the state. They had been accustomed to live in all the 
softness that is peculiar to the inhabitants of large cities.- 


the falls which occur near the mouth of the river. The 
ice in many places, especially where there were falls, 
formed a kind of dam, of a most stupenddhs height — 
About the middle of March, our weather moderated, 
and a thaw became general. The effects of it were re- 
markable in all our rivers; but in none so much *b in 
the river I have mentioned. I shall therefore endeavor 
in a few words to describe them. Unfortunately the 
dams of ice did not give way all at once, nor those which 
lay nearest to the mouth of the river, first. While the 
upper dams were set afloat by the warm weather, the 
lower ones, which were the largest, and in which, of 
course, the ice w as most impacted, remained fixed. In 
consequence of this, the river rose in a few hours, in 
many places, above thirty feet; rolling upon its surface 
large lumps of icc, from ten to forty cubic feet in size. 
The effects of this sudden inundation w ere terrible. — 
Whole farms were laid under water. Barns — stables — 
horses — cattle— fences — mills of every kind, and in one 
instance, a large stone house, forty by thirty feet, were 
carried down the stream. Large trees w r ere torn up by 
the roots — several small islands covered w’ith woods* 
were sw r ept away, and not a vestige of them w'as left be- 
hind. On the barns which preserved their shape, in 
some instances, for many miles were to be seen living 
fowls; and, in one dwelling, a candle w’as seen to bum 
for some time, after it was sw ept from its foundation. — 
Where the shore w as level, the lumps of icc, and the 
ruins of houses and farms, were thrown a quarter of a 
mile from the ordinary height of the river. In some in- 
stances, farms were ruined by the mould being swept 
from them by the cakes of ice, or by depositions ofcand; 
while others were enriched by large depositions of mud. 
The damage, upon the whole, done to the state of Penn- 
sylvania by this fresh, w'as very great. In most places 
it happened in the day time, or the consequence must 
have been fatal to many thousands. 

“I know of but one use that can be derived from re- 
cording the history of this inundation. In case of si- 
milar obstructions of rivers, from causes such as have 
been described, the terrible effects of their being set in 
motion by means of a general thaw, may in part be ob- 
viated, by removing such things out of the course of the 
water ami ice, as arc within our power; particularly cat- 
tle, bay* grain, fences, and farming utensils of all kinds/* 
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But neither the hardships of a military life, nor the se- 
verity of the winter-checked their ardor in the cause of 
their country. The wealthy merchant and the journey- 
man tradesman, were seen marching side by side, and 
often exchanged the contents of their canteens with 
each other.* This body of troops was stationed at Bris- 
tol under the command of General Cadwalader. On the 
evening of the 25th of December, General Washington 
marched from his quarters with his little army of regu- 
lar troops to M'Konkie’s ferry \tith the design of sur- 
prising the enemy’s post at Trenton. He had previous- 
ly given orders to General Ewing, who commanded a 
small body of the militia of the Flying camp, to cross the 
Delaware below Trenton, so as to cut off the retreat of 
the enemy towards Bordentown. He had likewise ad- 
vised General Cadwalader of his intended enterprise, 
and recommended it to him at the same time to cross 
the river at Dunk’s ferry, three miles below Bristol, in 
order to surprise the enemy’s post at Mount Holly. Un- 
fortunately the extreme coldness of the night increased 
the ice in the river to that degree that it was impossible 
for the militia to cross it cither in boats or on foot. After 
struggling with the season, till near day -light, they re- 
luctantly abandoned the shores of the Delaware and re- 
turned to their quarters. General Washington, from 
the peculiar nature of that part of the river to which he 
directed his march, met with fewer obstacles from the 
ace, and happily crossed the river about day light. He 
immediately divided his little anny, and marched them 
through two roads towards Trenton, The distance was 
aix miles. About eight o’clock an attack was made on 
the picket guard of the enemy. It was commanded by 
a youth of eighteen, who fell in his retreat to the main 
body. At half an hour after eight o’clock the town was 
nearly surrounded, and all the avenues to it were seized, 
except the one which was left; for General Ewing to oc- 
cupy. An accident here had like to have deprived the 
American army of the object of their enterprise. The 
commanding officer of one of the divisions sent word to 
General Washington just before they reached the town, 
that his ammunition had been wetted by a shower of 
rain that had fallen in the morning, and desired to know 
what he must do. The Commander-in-Chief with the 
coolness and intrepidity that are natural to him in action, 
sent him word to “advance with fixed bayonets.” This 
laconic answer inspired the division with the firmness 
and courage of their leader. The whole body now 
moved onwards in sight of the enemy. An awful si- 
lence reigned through every platoon. Each soldier 
stepped as if he carried the liberty of his country 
upon his single musket. The moment was a critical 
one. The attack was begun with artillery under the 
command of Colonel afterwards General Knox. The 
infantry supported the artillery with spirit and firmness. 
It was now the tears and praysrs of the sons and daugh- 
ters of liberty found acceptance in the sight of heaven. 
The enemy were thrown into confusion in every quar- 
ter. One regiment attempted to form in an orchard, 
but were’soon forced to fall back upon their main body. 
A company of them took sanctuary in a stone house 
which they defended with a field piece judiciously post- 
ed in the entry of the house. Captain, afterwards Colo- 
nel Washington, (a relation of t|ie General’s) was or- 
dered to dislodge them. He advanced with a field 
piece, but finding his men exposed to a close and 
steady fire — he suddenly leaped from them, and rushing 
into the house seized the officer by the collar who had 
the command of the gun, and claimed him as liis prison- 
er. His men followed him, and the whole company 
were immediately made prisoners of war. The captain 
received a ball in his hand in entering the house. In the 

* It is remarkable that out of these fifteen hundred 
citizens of Philadelphia, there died with sickness only 
one man during a six weeks tour of duty. Few veteran 
troops perhaps ever endured more from cold, hunger, 
watching* and fatigue, than this corps of city militia. 


mean while victory declared itself every where in favour 
of the American arms, and General Washington re- 
ceived the submission of the main body of the enemy by 
means of a flag. The joy of the American troops can 
more easily be conceived than described. This was the 
first important advantage they had gained over the ene* 
my in the course of the campaign, ami its consequences 
were at once foreseen upon tire affairs of America. 
Great praise was given to the behaviour of both officers 
and soldiers by General Washington, after the battle, in 
his letter to Congress. The Philadelphia light horse 
distinguished themselves upon this occasion, by* their 
bravery and attention to duty- They were the more 
admired for their conduct, as it was the first time they 
had ever been in action.* The loss of the enemy 
amounted to near one hundred in killed and wounded; 
among the former was their commander, Colonel Roll — 
Above one thousand prisoners were taken, together 
with six field pieces, and a considerable quantity of 
camp furniture, of all kinds. Private baggage was imme- 
diately rendered sacred by a general order. About one 
hundred of the enemy escaped by the lower road to 
Bordentown. The American army had several privates 
and only one officer wounded. After having refreshed 
themselves, and rested a few hours in Trenton, they re- 
turned with their prisoners and other trophies of victory 
to the Pennsylvania side of the river by the same way 
they came, with the loss of only three men, who perish- 
ed with the cold in re-crossing the river, aa event not to 
be wondered at, when we consider that many of thorn 
were half naked, and most of them bare-footed.” 

“ Both the friends and enemies of America dwell upon 
the events of the winter of 1776-7, as forming a kind of 
crisis in the affairs of this country. It has been said on 
the one side, that the indolence and avarice of General 
Howe, and on the other side, that the river Delaware 
by checking his march to Philadelphia, proved the 
means of protracting the war, and finally of establishing 
the independence of America. But I cannot admit this 
idea. 1 confess that a panic had seized the inhabitants 
of several of the states. But the people of New Eng- 
land shared no part of it. The spirit of New York w*as 
high, in consequence of the retreat of General Burgoyne 
from Ticonderoga. The back counties of Pennsylvania 
inhabited by a race of hardy republicans, were put in 
motion by the spirited harangues of General Mifflin; who 
was sent among them for that purpose by the Congress, 
Volunteers daily crowded to the American standard 
from Delaware, Maryland, and the most remote parts of 
Virginia. Even the upper counties of New Jersey still 
held their arms in their hands. A body of six hundred 
choice spirits assembled at Morristowm, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Ford, a militia officer, and effectually 
checked the progress of the enemy in that part of the 
state. Added to this, the Congress was composed of 
men of the first rank for abilities and fortune in the 
country, and possessed in the highest degree the confi- 
dence and even the affections of the people. The pa- 
per money continued to circulate with very little depre- 
ciation. No associations were formed any where to as- 


• An anecdote is mentioned of Samuel Morris, Esq. 
the captain of the troop of horse in this action, which 
though it discovers his inexperience of war, does singu- 
lar honour to bis humanity. In advancing towards the 
town he came up to the Hessian lieutenant who com- 
manded the picket guard. He lay mortally wounded, and 
weltering in his blood, in the gTeat road. The captain 
was touched with the sight, and called to Gen. Greene 
to know if nothing could be done for him. The general 
bid him push on, and take no notice of him. The cap- 
tain was as much agitated with the order, as he was af- 
fected with the scene before him, and it was not till after 
the fortunate events of the morning were over, that lie 
was convinced that his sympathy for a bleeding enemy 
was ill timed. 
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sist the enemy, and not a defection was heard of to them 
except of Joseph Galloway and a few others, who were 
driven rather by fear, from the rising- spirit of their coun- 
trymen, than allured by the power or progress of the 
British arms. Had General Howe taken Philadelphia 
in December 1776, 1 believe it would have precipitated 
his destruction. W c are to distinguish in the political 
as well as in the natural body between the strength of a 
constitution being exhausted , and only oppressed. Ame- 
rica experienced only a fainty fit. Her resources were 
Btill unimpaired. Her manners were still simple; and 
her virtue truly republican. It is true, the brilliant affair 
of Trenton had an amazing effect upon the counsels 
and arms of America, as well as upon the spirits of the 
people; but similar exertions were produced by the un- 
fortunate catastrophe of Charleston in the year 1780. I 
cannot believe that the liberties and independence of 
the United States have ever been in danger from the 
•power of Britain . The contrary opinion is degrading to 
the understandings of the friends and leaders of the Re- 
volution, and justifies all the prejudices and fears of the 
disaffected. A republic can only be conquered by it- 
self.” 


ACT OF SETTLEMENT MADE AT CHESTER, 
1682. 

Whereas, 'William Perni, Proprietary and Governor of 
*he Province of Pennsylvania Sc Territories thereunto be- 
longing, hath out of his great kindness and goodness to the 
inhabitants thereof been favourably pleased to give and 
grant unto them a charter of liberties & privileges, dated 
the twenty fifth day of the second month, one thousand six 
hundred and eighty two: by which charter it is said, the 
government shall consist of the governor and freemen 
of the said province, in the form of a provincial coun- 
cil and general assembly; and that the provincial coun- 
cil shall consist of seventy two members, to be chosen 
by the freemen; and that the general assembly may, the 
first year, consist of the whole body of the freeholders, 
and ever after of an ejected number, not exceeding two 
hundred persons, without the consent of the provincial 
council and general assembly: and such asserhblyto sit 
yearly on the twentieth day of the third month, as in 
the first, second, third, sixth, fourteenth and sixteenth 
articles of the charter, reference being thereunto had, 
doth more at large appear. 

And forasmuch as this charter was the first of those 
probationary laws, that were agreed to and made by and 
between the proprietary, and governor, and freemen in 
England, that were purchasers in this province, which 
aaid laws, in the whole and in every part thereof were 
to be submitted to the explanation and confirmation of 
the first provincial council and general assembly that 
was to be held in this province, as by the title and first 
Jaw of the said agreement doth plainly appear. 

And whereas, the proprietary and governor hath, ac- 
cording to that charter, issued out writs to the respec- 
tive sheriffs of the six counties of this province, to sum- 
mon the freemen thereof, to choose in each county 
twelve persons of most note for their sobriety, wisdom, 
and integrity, to serve in provincial council; and also to 
inform the freemen that they might come, for this time, 
in their own persons, to make up a general assembly ac- 
cording to charter. And that the said respective sheriffs 
by their returns, have plainly declared, that the fewness 
of the people, their inability in estate, and unskilfulness 
in matters cf government, will not permit them to serve 
in so large a council and assembly, as by the charter is 
expressed; and therefore do desire, that the members 
now chosen to be their deputies and representatives, 
may 9erve both for provincial council and general as- 
sembly; that is to say, three out of each county for the 
provincial council, and the remaining nine for the gene- 
ral assembly, according to act, as fully and amply as if 
the said provincial council and general assembly had 
consisted of the said numbers of members mentioned 


in the charter of liberties, upon consideration of the 
premises; and that the proprietary and governor may 
testify his great willingness to comply with that which 
may be most easy and pleasing, he is willing that it be 
enacted: 

And be it enacted, by the proprietary and governor, 
by and with the unanimous advice and consent of the 
freemen of this province, and territories thereunto be- 
longing, in provincial council and general assembly met, 
that the numbers desired by the inhabitants in their se- 
veral petitions, and expressed to be their desires by the 
sheriffs returns to the- -proprietary and governor, to serve 
as the provincial council and general assembly, be al- 
lowed and taken, to all intents and purposes, to be the 
provincial council and general assembly of this province: 
and that the quorum shall be prjportionablv settled, ac- 
cording to the method expressed in the fifth article; 
that is to say, two thirds to make a quorum in extraor- 
dinary cases, and one third in ordinary cases, as is provi- 
ded in the said fifth article: which said provincial coun- 
cil and general assembly, so already chosen, are and 
shall be held and reputed the legal provincial council 
and general assembly of the province and territories 
thereof, for this present year, and that from and after 
the expiration of this present year, the provincial coun- 
cil shall consist of three persons out of each county, as 
aforesaid; and the Assembly shall consist of six persons 
out of each county, which said provincial council and 
general assembly may be hereafter enlarged, as the go- 
vernor and provincial council and assembly shall see 
cause, so as the said number do not, at any time, ex- 
ceed the limitations expressed in the third and sixteentn 
article of the charter, any thing in this act, or any other 
act, charter, or law, to the contrary in any wise notwith- 
standing. 

And because the freemen of this province and terri- 
tories thereof are deeply sensible of the kind and good 
intentions of the proprietary and governor in this charter, 
and of the singular benefit that redounds to them there- 
by, and are desirous that it may in all things best answer 
the design of the public good, the freemen of the said 
provincial council and general assembly met, having 
unanimously requested some variations, explanations and 
additions, in and to the said charter, he the proprietary 
and governor^jath therefore yielded that it be enacted. 

And it is hereby enacted, That the time for the 
meeting of the Freemen of this province and territo- 
ries thereof, to choose their delegates to represent and 
serve them in Provincial Council and General Assembly, 
shall be yearly hereafter, on the tenth day of the first 
month, which members so chosen for the provincial 
council, shall make their appearance and give their at- 
tendance, in provincial council, within twenty days after 
their election, and the said members elected to serve in 
general assembly, shall yearly meet and assemble on the 
tenth day of the" said third month, to the end and pur- 
poses declared in the charter, and in such- place as ia 
limited in the said charter, unless the governor and pro- 
vincial council shall, at any time, see cause to the con- 
trary. 

And whereas it is expressed in the said Charter, That 
the governor and provincial council shall prepare afid 
propose to the general assembly all bills which they 
shall think fit to pass into laws, within the said province : 
Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, that the gover- 
nor and provincial council shall have the power of pre- 
paring and proposing to the general assembly, all bill# 
that they shall jointly assent to and think fit to have 
passed into laws, in the said province and territories 
thereof, that are not inconsistent with, but according to 
the powers granted by the king’s letters patents to the 
Proprietary and Governor aforesaid: which bills shall 
be published in the most noted towns and places in the 
said province and territories thereof, twenty days before 
the meeting of the general assembly aforesaid. 

And for the better decision and determination of all 
matters and questions upon elections of representative^ 
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and debates in provincial council, and general assembly, 
It is hereby declared and enacted, &c. That all ques- 
tions upon elections of representatives, and debates in 
provincial council and general assembly, in personal 
matters, shall be decided by the ballot; and all questions 
about preparing and enacting laws, shall be deter- 
mined by the vote. 

And that 10 united an interest may have an united 
term, and style to be expressed by, It is hereby declared 
and enacted, That the general assembly shall be hence- 
forth termed or called The Assembly ; and the meeting 
of the governor, provincial council, and assembly, and 
their acts and proceedings, shall be styled and called 
The meetings, sessions, acts or procedings of the General 
Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania, and the Terri- 
tories thereunto belonging. And that the freemen of this 
Province and the Territories thereof may not on their 
part, 9eem unmindful or tyqgrateful to their proprietary 
and governor, for the testimony he hath been pleased to 
give of his great good will towards them and theirs, nor 
be wanting of that duty they owe to him and themselves, 
they have prayed leave hereby to declare their most 
hearty acceptance of the said charter, and their humble 
acknowledgments for the same, solemnly promising, 
ttha they will inviolably observe and keep the same, 
except as is herein excepted, and will neither direct- 
ly nor indirectly contrive, propose, enact, or do any 
thing or things whatsoever, by virtue of the power 
thereby granted unto them, that shall or may redound 
to the prejudice or disadvantage of the proprietary and 
governor, his heirs and successors, in their just rights, 
properties, and privileges, granted to him and them by 
the king’s letters patents, and deeds of release and 
feoffment made to him by James, Duke of York and Al- 
bany, &c. $md whom they desire may be hereby acknow- 
ledged and recognized the true and rightful proprieta- 
ries and governors of the province of Pennsylvania and 
territories annexed according to the king’s letters 
patents and deeds of release and feoffment from James, 
Duke of York and Albany, unto the said proprietary and 
governor, his heirs and successors, any thing in this act 
or any other act, grant, charter, or law, to the contrary 
of these things herein and hereby explained, altered, li- 
mited, promised, declared, and enacted, in any wise, not- 
withstanding. 


Address read at a numerous Meeting of the Merchants 
in Philadelphia on the 25th of April, 1768. 

Written by Mr. Dickinson , Author of the Farmer’s Letters . 

Gentlemen, Friends, and Fellow Citizens, 

You arc called together to give your Advice and 
Opinion, what answer shall be returned to our Breth- 
ren of Boston and New-York, who desire to know, whe- 
ther we w ill unite with them, in stopping the Anporla- 
tion of Goods from Great Britain; until certain Acts of 
Parliament are repealed, which are thought to be inju- 
rious to our Rights, as Freemen and British Subjects. 

Before you come to any Resolution, it may be neces- 
sary to explain the Matter more fully. 

When our forefathers came into this country, they 
considered themselves as freemen, and that their com- 
ing and settling these colonies did not divest them of 
any of the rights inherent in freemen; that, therefore, 
what they possessed, and what they or their posterity 
should acquire, was and would be so much their own, 
that no power on earth could lawfully, or of right, de- 
prive them of it without their consent. The govern- 
ments, which they, with the consent of the crown, es*> 
tablished in the respectivexolonies, they considered as 
•.political governments, “where (as Mr. Locke express- 
es it) Men have property in their own disposal.” And 
therefore (according to the conclusion drawn by the 
same author in another place) “No taxes ought or could 
be raised on their property without their consent given 
by themselves or theirdeputies,” or chosen represen- 
tatives. 




As they were members of one great Empire, united 
under one head or crown, they tacitly acquiesced in tl\e 
superiritending authority of the parliament of Great Bri- 
tian, and admitted a power in it, to make regulations to 
preserve the connexion of the whole entire. Though 
under colour of this, sundry regulations were made that 
bore hard on the colonies; yet, with filial respect and 
regard for Great Brffian their mother Country, the co- 
lonies submitted to them. 

It will be sufficient here just to enumerate some of 
the most grievous. 

1. The law against making steel, or erecting steel 
fiirnaccs, though there are not above five or six persons 
in England engaged in that branch of business, who are 
so far from being able to supply what is wanted, that 
great quantities of steel are yearly imported from Ger- 
many. 

2. Against plating and slitting mills and tilt hammers; 
though iron is the produce of our country, and from our 
manner of building, planting, and living, we are under 
a necessity of using vast quantities of nails and plated 
iron, as hoes, stove pipes, plates, &c. all which are load- 
ed with double freight, commissions, & c. 

3. The restraint laid on hatters, and the prohibition 
of exporting hat9. 

4- The prohibition of carrying wool or any kind of . 
w oollen goods manufactured here, from one colony to 
another. A single fleece of wool or a dozen of home- 
made hose carried from one colony to another is not only- 
forfeited, but subjects the vessel, if conveyed by water, 
or the waggon and horses, if carried by land, to a sei- 
zure, and the owner to a heavy fine. 

5. Though the Spaniards may cut and carry logwood 
directly to what market they please, yet the Americana 
cannot send to any foreign market, even what the de- 
mand in England cannot take off, without first carrying 
it to some British port, and there landing and re-shipping 
it at a great expense and loss of time. 

6. Obliging us to carry Portugal and Spanish wines, 
fruit, &c. to England, there to unload, pay a heavy duty 

. and re-ship it, thus subjecting us to a great expense, 
and our vessels to an unnecessary voyage of 1010 miles 
in a dangerous sea. 

7. Imposing -a duty on Madeira wines, which, if re- 
shipped to England, are subjected to the payment of the 
full duties there without any drawback for what waa pud 
here. 

8. The emptying their jails upon us and making the 
colonies a receptacle for their rogues and villains; an 
insult and indignity not to be thought of, much less 
borne without indignation and resentment. 

Not to mention the restrictions attempted in the fish- 
eries, the duties laid on foreign sugar, molasses, &c. I 
will just mention the necessity they have laid us under 
of supplying ourselves wholly from Great Britain with 
European and East India goods, at an advance of 20, 
and as to some articles even of 40 per cent, higher than 
we might be supplied with them from other places. 

But as if all these were not enough, a party has lately- 
arisen in England, who, under colour of the superin- 
tending authority of parliament, are labburing to erect 
a new sovereignty over the colonies, with power incon- 
sistent with liberty or freedom. 

The first exertion of this power was displayed in the 
odious stamp act. As the authors and promoters of this 
act were sensible of the opposition it must necessarily 
meet with, from men, who had the least spark of liber- 
ty remaining, they accompanied it with a bill still more 
odious, wherein they attempted to empower officers to 
quarter soldiers in private houses, with a view, no doubt, 
to dragoon us into a compliance with the former act. 

By the interposition of the American agents, and of 
the London merchants who traded to the colonies, thi* 
clause was dropt, but the act was carried, wherein the 
assemblies of the respective colonies were ordered, at 
I the expense of the several provinces, to furnish the 
I troops with a number of articles, some of them never 
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allowed in Britain. Besides, a power is therein granted 
to every officer* upon obtaining a warrant from any jus- 
tice, (which warrantee justice is thereby empowered 
andonlered to grant, without any previous oath) to 
break into any house by day or by night, under pretence 
(these are the words of the act) of searching for de- 
serters. 

By the spirited opposition of the colonies, the first 
act was repealed; but the latter continued, which, in its 

i#pirit, ditiers nothing from the . other. For thereby the 
liberty of the colonies is invaded, and their property 
•disposed of without their consent, no less than by the 
•stamp act. It was rather the more dangerous of the 
two, as the appearance of the constitution was preserv- 
ed while the spirit of it was destroyed, and thus a ty- 
ranny introduced under the forms of liberty. The as- 
semblies were not at liberty to refuse their assent, but 
were to be forced to a literal compliance with the act. 
Thus, because the assembly of New York hesitated to 
comply, their legislative power was immediately sus- 
pended by another act of parliament. 

That the repeal of the stamp act might not invalidate 
the claims of sovereignty now set up, an act was passed, 
asserting the power of parliament to bind us with their 
laws in every respect whatever. And to ascertain the 
extent of this power, in the very next session they pro- 
ceeded to a direct taxation; and in the very words in 
which they dispose of their own property, they gave 
and granted that of the colonists, imposing duties on 
paper, glass, &c. imported into America, to be paid by 
the colonists for the purpose of raising a revenue. 

This revenue, when raised, they ordered to be dispo- 
sed of in such a manner as to render our assemblies or 
legislative bodies altogether useless, and to make go- 
vernors, and judges, who hold their commissions during 
pleasure, and the whole executive powers of govern- 
ment, nay, the defence of the countiy, independent of 
the people, as has been fully explained in the Farmer's 
fetters. 

Thus with a consistency of conduct having divested 
sis of property, they are proceeding to erect over us a 
despotic government, and to rule us as slaves. For °a 
despotical power, says Mr. Locke, is over such as have 
pio property at all." if, indeed, to be subject in our lives 
and property to the arbitrary will of others, whom we 
have never chosen, nor ever entrusted with such a pow- 
er, be not slavery, I wish any person would tell me whit 
slavery is. 

Such then being the state of the case, you are now, 
my fellow citizens, to deliberate, not, whether you will 
tamely submit to this system of government. That I 
am sure your love of freedom and regard for yourselves 
and your posterity, will never suffer you to think of; but 
by what means you may defend your rights and liberties, 
and obtain a repeal of these acts. 

In England, when the prerogative has been strained 
too high, or the people oppressed by the executive pow- 
er, the parliament, who are the guardians, and protect- 
ors of the people's liberties, always petition for redress 
of grievanccsi and enforce their petitions, by withhold- 
ing supplies until they are granted. 

Our assembly, I am told, has applied for relief from 
these Acts of Parliament. But having nothing kft to 

g ive, they could not enforce tlveir application by with- 
olding any thing. 

It is, however, in our power, in a peaceable and con- 
stitutional way, to add weights to the remonstrance and 
petition of our representatives, by stopping the impor- 
tation of goods from Britain, until we obtain reKef and 
redress by a repeal of these unconstitutional acts. 

But this, it may be said, is subjecting ourselves to 
present loss and inconvenience. 

I would beg leave to ask, whether any people in any 
age or country ever defended and preserved their liber- 
ty from the encroachments of power, without suffering 
present inconveniences. The Roman people suffered 
themselves to be defeated by their enemies, rather than 


submit to the tyranny of the nobles. And even in the 
midst of war, the parliament of England has denied to 
grant supplies, until their grievances were redressed; 
well knowing that no present loss, suffering or inconve- 
nience, could equal that of tyranny or the loss of pub- 
lic liberty. To cite, an example, which ouroqn coun- 
try furnishes; you all remember that in the height of 
the late terrible Indian war, our assembly and that of 
Maryland chose rather to let the country suffer great in- 
convenience, than immediately grant supplies on terms 
injurious to the public privilege and to justice. 

As then we cannot enjoy liberty without property, 
both in our livesand estates; as we can have no proper- 
ty in that which another may of right take and dispose 
of as he pleases, without our consent; and as the late 
acts of parliament assert this right to be in them, we 
cannot enjoy freedom until this claim is given up, and 
until acts made in consequence of it be repealed. — 
For, so long as these acts continue, and the claim is kept 
up , our property is at their disposal, and our lives at 
their mercy. 

To conclude, as liberty is the great and only security 
of property; as the security of property is the chief 
spur to industry, (it being vain to acquire what we have 
not a prospect to enjoy;) and as the stopping the impor- 
tation of goods is the only probable means of preserv- 
ing to us and our posterity this liberty and security, I 
hope, my brethren, there is not a man among us, wha 
will not cheerfully join in the measure proposed, and, 
with our brethren of Boston and New York, freely fore- 
go a present advantage, nay, even submit to a present 
inconvenience for the sake of liberty, on which our hap- 
piness, lives, and properties depend. Let us never for- 
get that our strength depends on our union, and our li- 
berty on our strength. 

“ United we conquer — Divided we die. 9 * 

[Jm. Gazette . 
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The following documents are copied from the origi- 
nals, among du Simitiere*8 MSS. in the Philadelphia Li- 
brary. They are interesting as exhibiting many circum- 
stances not contained in the account w-e lately publish- 
ed, and as showing the reasons and extent of the defec- 
tion, and the progressive steps which were taken by the 
state officers, under their difficult and delicate situation, 
to restore order among the soldiers. 

Copy of General Wayne’s propositions the day after the 
meeting. * 

“ Mount Kemble , 2d January, 1781. 

“ Agreeable to the proposition of a very great pro- 
portion of the worthy soldiery last evening. General 
Wayne hereby desires the non-commissioned officers 
and privates, to appoint one man from each regiment, to 
represent their grievances to the General— who on the 
sacred honour of a gentleman and a soldier, does hereby 
solemnly promise, to exert every power to obtain an 
immediate redress of those grievances: And- he further 
plights that honour, that no man shall receive the least 
injury, on account of the part they have taken on the 
occasion. And that the persons of those who may be 
appointed to settle the affair, shall be held sacred and 

inviolate, • u u v* 

The General hopes soon to return to camp with an ms 
brother soldiers, who took a little tour last evening. 

(Signed) ANTHONY WAYNE, Brig. Gen. 

A Copy— W. Stewart, Col. 

In pursuance of the within order, a sergeant from eacR 
regiment met General Wayne, Colonels Butler and 
Stewart, and mentioned the following grievances, viz. 

1. Many men continued in the sen-ice, after the ex- 
piration of the enlistments. 

2. The arrearages of pay, and the depreciation not 
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yet made up. And the soldiers suffering every priva- 
tion for want of money and clothing. 

3. That it is very hurtful to the feeling's of the soldiery 
to be prevented from disposing^ their depreciation cer- 
tificates as they please, without consulting any person 
on die occasion. 

It is agreed on the part of the General and Colonels*, 
that one disinterested sergeant or private from each re- 
giment shall, with the commanding officer of the corps, 
when an enlistment is disputed, determine on the case. 

A sergeant from each 'regiment to be appointed to 
carry an address to Congress, backed by the General 
and Field Officers. This was followed by the proposals 
from the sergeants to General Wayne, which with his 
answer is gone already forward. N 

Proposition* January 4, 1781, delivered to Gen. Wayne* 
Proposals from the Committee of Serjeants, now repre- 
senting the Pennsylvaniftf/me Artillery, Ac. Redd, at 
Maidenhead , , January 6,1781, by me. 

Article 1. 

That all and such men as were enlisted in the year 
*76 or *77, and received the bounty of 20 dollars, shall 
be without any delay discharged; and all arrears of pay, 
ami depreciation of pay, be paid to the said men, with- 
out any fraud, clothing included. 

Article 2. 

Such men as were enlisted since the year *77, and re- 
ceived the 120 dollars bounty, or any more additions, 
shall be entitled to their discharge at the expiration of 
three years from the said enlistment, and their full de- 
preciation of pay, and all arrears of clothing. 

Article 3. 

That all such men as belong to the different regiments 
as ft re enlisted of late for the war, that they receive the re- 
mainder part of their bounty and pay, snd all arrears* of 
clothing. That they shall return to their respective 
corps, and do their duty as formerly, and no aspersion 
be cast, and no grievances to be repeated to the said 
men. 

• Article 4. 

Those soldiers that are enlisted and receive their dis- 
charge and all arrearages of pay and clothing, shall not 
be compelled to stay by any former officers commanding 
any longer time than what is agreeable to their own 
pleasure and disposition — of those that do remain for a 
small term as volunteers, that they shall be at their own 
disposal and pleasure. 

Article 5. 

As we now depend and rely upon you, Gen. Wayne, 
for to represent and repeat our grievances, we do agree 
in conjunction from this date, January 4, in six days for 
to complete and settle every such demand as the above 
five articles mention. 

Articled. 

That the whole line are actually agreed and deter- 
mined to support these above articles m every particu- 
lar. 


short period as the nature of the case admits; to be paid 
in hard cash, or an equivalent in continental money of 
these states, and he immediately furnished with com- 
fortable warm clothing, they returning to their duty as 
worthy, faithful soldiers. These propositions are found- 
ed in principles of justice and honour, between the Unit- 
ed States and the soldiery* which* is all that reasonable 
men an expect, or that a General can promise consist- 
ent with his station and duty, and the mutual benefit of 
their country, and the line which he has had so long 
the honour of commanding. If the soldiers are deter- 
mined not to let reason and justice govern on this occa- 
sion, he has only to lament the total and unfortunate si- 
tuation to which they will reduce themselves and their 
country. (Signed) ANT'Y. WAYNE, 

Commanding Pennsylvania Line- 

Princeton , January 4, *81. 

General Wayne then received the following note: 

Str -~ We would be glad you would inform us who 
these men are that you mean, that are entitled to their 
discharges. As we jointly think that you dont deem the 
men enlisted with the bounty of twenty dollars to he 
entitled to their discharges; therefore sir, be punctual 
what you say, and do as we reasonably think our due. 

(Signed Committee.) WM. BEARNELL? Seij't. 

To which General Wayne returned the following an- 
swer. 

Princeton, January 4, 1781. 

The question asked me by the Committee of Ser- 
geants is one of such important consequence, and on 
which so great a variety of opinions are given, and your 
not choosing to leave it to the decision of a committee of 
yourselves and the colonel of the regiment, where any 
dispute might arise, (agreeably to the propositions of yes- 
terday, ) l cannot think myselffully empowered to decide 
upon the occasion, b^t will immediately send off an ex- 
press to the Governor and Council of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and desire a committee of that body to meet 
the line at Trenton or elsewhere, who with myself and 
Colonels Butler and Stewart, will give you a full and 
explicit answer. 

General Wayne afterwards received the undermen 
tioned note. 

Sir — As we know are upon a principle of hononr, jus- 
tice, and wright, we are now so well situated to receive 
any gentlemen of rank at this post, as if we were to 
march any further, and therefore I would not have you? 
think that we cannot settle these matters by such a for- 
midable body of men, as we are, therefore, should be 
glad you would be explicit in your expresses or other- 
ways we must take some measures that will procure 
our own happiness. 

To the above note General Wayne, Colonels Butler 
and Stewart, w'ould not reply. 

Copies — W. Stewart, Col. 


[Signed in conjunction.] 

General Wayne having maturely considered the fore- 
going proposals and articles presented to him by the 
serjeants in behalf of themselves, the artillery and prij 
vates of the Pennsylvania line, thinks proper to return 
the following answer. 

That all such non-commissioned officers and soldiers 
as are justly entitled to their discharges shall be imme- 
diately settled with, their accounts properly adjusted, 
and certificates for their pay and arrearages of pay and 
clothing given them agreeable to the resolution of Con- 
gress, and the late act of the Honourable Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, for making up the depreciation, and be 
discharged the service of the United States. That all 
such non-commissioncd officers and privates belonging 
to the respective regiments, artillery or infantry, as are 
not entitled to their discharge, shall be also settled 
with, and certificates given them for their pay, depre- 
ciation, and clothing, in like manner as those before 
mentioned, which certificates are to be redeemable at a 


Prixcetox> 4th Jan. 1781. 

Dear Sir : — The unhappy defection of our line yott 
must have been made acquainted with by General Pot- 
ter and Colonel Johnston. Colonel Charles Stewart 
will present you with some propositions on the part of 
the troops together with our answer. He will also be 
able to give you an idea of our situation and their tem- 
per. 

Enclosed are copies of a very serious question and our 
reply. You will, therefore, please to appoint one or 
more of the council to meet us at this place with all pos- 
sible despatch, and with full powers to them and us to 
treat on this subject and inform us what prospects you 
have of furnishing an immediate supply of clothing and 
cash which will be indispensably necessary to ensure 
success. 

We shall not attempt to express our feelings on this 
unfortunate occasion . Your own will be the best crite- 
rion to judge them by. Wc have yet some glimmering 
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of hope from the enclosed copy of a letter giving in- 
telligence of the enemy’s intended manoeuvres, as the 
troops assured us they will act with desperation against 
them. tV h ether this be their sentiments or not, a few 
hours will probably determine. Be that as it may, and 
should the worst events take place, we trust that we 
shall produce a conviction to the world that wc deserved 
a better fate. 

Wc have the honor to be w ith sincere esteem your 
Excellency’s most obedient humble servants, 

ANTH’Y. W AYNE, 
RICHARD BUTLER, 
WALTER STEWART. 

Prixcbtox, Jan. 4, 1781. 

Dear Sir .- — I joined Gen. Wayne this day in order to 
give any assistance that may be in my power, as the ene- 
my will in all probability come out, if the line act as 
they say they will, I shall then be of some service. — 
Should your Excellency think it would be my duty to 
join my regiment or stay to see the end of this affair, 
pray let me know by the bearer. 

I have the honor to be, 

Dear Sir, your ob’t. servant, 
STEPHEN MOYLAN. 

His Excellency, the 
President of the State. 

I think my presence at Lancaster may well be dis- 
pensed with. 

Tbextor, Jan. 4, 1781, 5 o’clock. 

Sir .- — The Marquis and myself with several other 
officers, arrived at this place about three o’clock. The 
mutineers, consisting nearly of the whole Pennsylvania 
line and the regiment of artillery, are at Princeton, 
where they arrived last ni^ht, and this day has been 
spent in negotiation betwixt them and Gen. Wayne, 
Col. Richard Butler, and Col. Stewart, and 1 have the 
honour to enclose you a copy of the terms proposed by 
them, with Gen. Wayne’s answer. These are the only 
officers they allow to have any communication with 
them, or to pass within their posts,- which arc, I am told, 
well chosen, and the guards very regularly mounted, 
and a committee of serjeants manages their business. 
You will sec how extravagant their proposals are, and 
Gen. Wayne has gone as far as he well could do in com- 
pliance with them. They have as yet clone very little 
injury to the inhabitants, and profess that they do not 
mean any, but they begin to talk of their neighborhood 
to New York, which makes it justly feared that there 
are amongst them some emissaries of the enemy. This 
circumstance induces Governor Livingston to think 
that it would be prudent in case they persist, to suffer 
them to pass the Delaware, as it then would be out of 
their power to go to the enemy, and if force should be 
necessary, a part of the militia of this state might be 
thrown over to co-operate with those of Pennsylvania 
in their reduction. No definitive resolution is however 
taken upon that head, but it is necessary your excellency 
should be apprized that it is in contemplation, that the 
proper measures may be concerted in case of necessi- 


I them, but were not permitted. An express is this mo- 
ment arrived, that they have refused General Wayne’* 
. terms, and propose to inarch to-morrow, 
j Hie Excellency Joseph Retd, Esq. 

I President of the state of Pennsy lvania. 

j Bristol, January 5, 1781. 

Dear Sir — I was met here by the light horse return- 
ing — as they brought me only a verbal message, Mr. Do- 
naldson will be able to give it you with more exactness 
than I can at second hand. They left Princeton at 4 
o’clock this afternoon; the mutineers seem undetermin^ 
ed, and I hope are beginning to divide, as their board 
of officers or serjeants is large, and of course there will 
be a variety of sentiment. They behave well to the peo- 
ple of the country, and hitherto have committed no ex- 
cesses. They permitted General St. Clair and the Mar- 
quis to come among them, bdt afterwards ordered them 
to leave the place at a short warning. They say they 
will march against the enemy under the command of 
Genl. Wayne, Cols. Butler and Stewart, but will not 
have their other officers,- this is a bad symptom. I met 
a serjeant and one or two others on the road, who gave' 
out that they arc going to town to prevent the bad re- 
port of their abusing people, &c. Col. Nicola should 
be directed to have an eye on these fellows as they come 
into town, least they infest tlwi invalids, and spread bad 
reports among the militia, but by no means to use them 
ill, least it have a bad effect on their fellows in Jersey. 
If the enemy advance, I shall endeavour to draw them 
this way, rather chusing to take the chance of any bad 
consequences here than going to the enemy. If they 
take their officers back generally, I shall think they 
mean fairly. If they do not, I do not think their profes- 
sions ought to be regarded. I send inclosed a letterfrom 
Mr. Stewart. I think it will be best to send provisions 
on, but not to unlade it out of the shallop without or- 
ders. In the mean time, let the clothing be forwarded, 
and the money prepared. At all events I fear we nfUst 
make some douceurs in some way or another. — I write 
! this in a hurry, and shall write again to-morrow from 
Trenton — they altered their plans this morning — The 
i sergeants use every effort to keep at Princeton by way 
| of keeping together. 

| I am, in haste, dear sir, 

) Your obedient, humble servant, 

j JOS. REED, 

j [Direction lost.] 

j Trenton , Friday afternoon , January 5, 1781*. 

I Sir — I wTote you by express last night, it was likely 
when I left Princeton yesterday, that the troops of the 
Pennsylvania Line would be here to-day — this afternoon 
am told they will not come from Princeton before their 
business be settled— Am told General St. Chur and th<S 
Marquis are rode towards Brunswick oiv'nearing the 
British are landed at Elizabeth — I fear-tins is true, yet 
am not certain — Mr. Donaldson caft tell you perhaps 
more of it. At this rate wc shall soon want beef; your 
militia, and those of Jersey must be fed, and so must 
those tumultuous troops. I beg if in your power you 
would order on some cattle. 


*y- 

We propose to go to Maidenhead to night, to be able 
to get to them early to morrow before they have oppor- 
tunity to intoxicate themselves, and your excellency shall 
have the earliest notice of what may happen or of any 
thing that may occur to night that comes to our know- 
ledge. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, your most obedient* 

Humble servant, 

AR. ST. CLAIR. 

The Chief Justice of this state, and some members of 
the Legislature, went up to-day t a expostulate with 


I am your most obedient servant, 

CHAS. STEWART. 
His Excellency Governor Reed, Philada. 
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CLIMATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Jtccodnt of the Climate of Pennsylvania, and its influence 
on the human body. By Benjamin Hush, M. D. 

Concluded from page 154. 

The air, when dry in Pennsylvania, has a peculiar 
elasticity, which renders the heat and cold less insup- 
portable, than the same degrees of both are in moister 
countries. It is in those cases only, when summer show- 
ers are not succeeded by northwest winds, that the 
heat of the air becomes oppressive and distressing, from 
being combined with moisture. 

From tradition, as well as living observation, it is evi- 
dent, that the waters in many of the creeks in Pennsyl- 
vania have diminished considerably within these last 
fifty years. Hence many mills, erected upon large and 
deep streams of water, now stand idle in dry weather: 
and many creeks, once navigable in large boats, are ftow 
impassable, even in canoes. This diminution of the wa- 
ters has been ascribed to the application of a part of 
them to the purpose of making meadows. 

The mean elevation of the barometer in Philadelphia, 
is about thirty inches. The variations iri the barometer 
fcre very inconsiderable, in the greatest changes of the 
weather* which occur in the city of Philadelphia. Du- 
ring the violent and destructive storm, which blew from 
the soilth west on the 11th of November, 1788, it sud- 
denly fell from 30 to 29 3-10. Mr. Rittenhoiise informs 
me, that long and faithful observations have satisfied him, 
that the alterations in the height of the mercur^, in the 
barometer, do not precede, but always succeed changes 
in the weather. It falls from the south and south west, 
and rises with the north and north west winds. 

The quantity of water, which falls in rain and snow, 
one year with another, amounts to from 24 to 36 inches. 
But to complete the account of variable qualities in the 
climate, it will be necessary to add, that our summers 
and autumns are sometimes marked by a deficiency, or 
by an excessive quantity of rain. The summer and au- 
tumn of 1782 were uncommonly dry. Nearly two 
months elapsed without a single shower of rain. There 
Were only two showers in the whole months of Sept, and 
October. In consequence of this dry weather, there 
was no second crop of hay. The Indian corn failed of 
its increase in many plaees, and was cut down for food 
tor cattle. Trees newly planted, died. The pasture 
fields not only lost their verdure, but threw up small 
fclouds ot dust, when agitated by the feet of men, or 
beasts. Cattle in some instances were driven many 1 miles 
to be watered, every morning and evening.* The 
earth became so inflammable in some places, as to bum 
above a foot below its surface. A complete consumption 
of the turf, by an accidental fire* kindled in the adjoin- 
ing state of N. Jersey, spread terror and distress through 
a large tract of country. Crabs, which never forsake 
salt or brackish water, were caught more than a mile 
above the city of Philadelphia, in the river Delaware, 
which is sixty miles above the places in which they are 
usually found. Springs of water and large creeks were 
dried up in many parts of the state. Rocks appeared 

• It was remarked, during this dry weather, that the 
sheep were uncommonly fat, and their flesh well tasted, 
while all the other domestic animals languished from the 
Want of grass and water. 
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in the river Schuylkill, which had never been observed 
before, by the oldest persons then alive. On one of 
them were cut the figures 1701. The atmosphere, du- 
ring part of this dry weather,* was often filled, especially 
in the mornings, with a thin mist,* which, while it de- 
ceived with the expectation of rain, served the valuable 
purpose of abating the heat of the sun. I am sorry 
that I am not able to furnish the mean heat of each of 
the summer months. My notes of the weather enable 
me to add nothing further upon this subject, than that 
the summer was “uncommonly cool .” 

The summer of the year 1788 afforded a remarkable 
instance of excess in the quantity of rain, which some- 
times falls in Pennsylvania. Thirteen days are marked 
with rain in July in the records of the weather kept at 
Springmill. There fell, on the 18th and 19th of Au- 
gust, seven inches of rain in the city of Philadelphia. — - 
The wheat suffered greatly, by the constant rains of Ju- 
ly, in the eastern and middle parts of the state. So un- 
productive a harvest in grain, from wet weather,- had 
not been known, it is said, in the course of the lajg se-^ 
venty years. The heat of (lie air, during these summer' 
months, was very moderate. Its mean temperature at 
Springmill was 67.8 in June, 74.7 in July, and only 70*0 
in August. 

It is some consolation to a citizen of Pennsylvania, inf 
recording facts, which seem to militate against oUr cli- 
mate, to reflect, that the difference of the weather i it 
different parts of the state, at the same season, is hap- 
pily accommodated to promote an increase of the same 
objects of agriculture : and hence a deficiency Of crop* 
has never been knotvn in any one year throughout the 
whole state. 

The aurora borealis and meteors are seen occasionally 
in Pennsylvania. In the present imperfect state of our 
knowledge of their influence upon the human body, it 
would be foreign to the design of this history of oui' 
climate to describe them. 

Storms and hurricanes are not unknown in Pennsyl- 
vania. They occur once in four or five years} but they 
are most frequent and destructive in the autumn. They 
are generally accompanied by rain. Trees a to tom up" 
by the roots} and the rivers and creeks are Sometimes 
swelled so suddenly, as to do considerable damage to 
the adjoining farms. The wind, during these storms, 
generally blows from the south east and south west. In 
the storms, which occurred in September 1769, and irf 
the same month of the year 1785, the wind veered round 
contrary to its usual course, and blew from the north. 

After what has been said, the character of the climate 
of Pennsylvania may be summed up in a few words. — 
There are no two successive years alike. Even the 
same successive seasons and . months differ from each 
other every year . Perhaps there is hut one steady trait 
in the character of our climate, and that is, it is uniform- 
ly variable. 

To furnish the reader with a succinct view of tha 
weather in Pennsylvania, that includes all the articles* 
that have been mentioned, J shall here subjoin a table 


* A similar mist was observed in France by Dr. Frank- 
lin, in the summer of 1782. The winter, which suc- 
ceeded it, was uncommonly cold in France, m watt wt 
in Pennsylvania. 
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containing the result of meteorological observations 
made for one year, near the ritfer Schuylkill, in the 
neighbourhood of Philadelphia, by an ingenious French 
gentleman,* who divides his time between rural employ- 
ments and useful philosophical pursuits. This table is 
extracted from the Columbian Magazine for February, 
3 788. The height of Springmill above the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, ia supposed to be about 70 feet. 

It is worthy of notice, how near the mean heat of the 
year, and of the month of April, in two successive years, 
are to each other in the same place. The mean heat of 
April, 1787, was 54° 3, that of April, 1788, was 62° 2. 
By the table of the mean heat of each month in the 
year, it appears that the mean heat of 1787 was 53° 5 
at Springmill. 

The following accounts of the climates of Pekin and 
Madrid, which lie within a few minutes of the same lati- 
tude as Philadelphia, may serve to show how much cli- 
mates are altered by local and relative circumstances. 
The account of the temperature of the air at Pekin, 
will serve further to show, that with all the advantages 
of the highest degrees of cultivation, which have taken 
place in China, the winters are colder, and the summers 
warmer there than in Pennsylvania, principally from a 
cause which will probably operate upon the winters of 
Pennsylvania for many centuries to come, viz. the vici- 
nity of an uncultivated north west country. 

•‘Pekin, lat. 39° 54, long. 116° 29 W. 

“By five years observations, its annual mean tempera- 
ture was found to be 55° 5. 

January 20° 75 I May 72° 

February 32 ( June 83, 75 

March 48 } July 84 8 

April 59 I August 83 


• Mr. Legeaux. 


September 63 
October 52 


I 


November 41 
December 27 


“The temperature of the Atlantic, under this parallel, 
is 62: but the standard of this part of the globe is the 
North Pacific, which is here 4 or 5 degrees colder than 
the Atlantic. The yellow sea is the nearest to Pekin, 
being about 200 miles distant from it: but it is itself 
cooled by the mountainous country of Corea, which in- 
terposes between it and the ocean, for a considerable 
part of its extent. Besides, all the northern parts of 
China (in which Pekin lies) must be cooled by the vi- 
cinity of the mountains of Chinese Tartary, among 
which the cold is said to be excessive. 

“The greatest cold usually experienced during this 
period, w as 5°, the greatest heat, 98°: On the 25th of 
July 1778, the heat arose to 108° and 110°: aN. E. or 
N. W. wind produces the greatest cold; a S. or S. W. 
or S. E. the greatest heat.”* 

“Madrid lat. 40° 25' long. 3° 2 O' E. 

‘The usual heat in summer is said to be from 75 to 85° * 
even at night it seldom falls below 70° ; the mean height 
of the barometer is 26,96. It seems to be about 1900 
feet above the level of the sea/f 

The above accounts are extracted from Mr. Kirwan’s 
useful and elaborate estimate of the temperature of dif- 
ferent latitudes. 

The history, which has been given, of the climate of 
Pennsylvania, is confined chiefly to the country on the 
east side of the Allegheny mountain. On the west side 
of this mountain the climate differs materially from that 
of the south eastern parts of the state, in the tempera- 
ture of the air, in the effects of the winds npon the 
weather, and in the quantity of nun and snow, which 

• “6 Mem. Scav. Etrmng. p. 528. w 
t Mem. Par. 1777, p. 146. 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


MADE AT SPRING MILL, THIRTEEN MILES N. N. W. OF PHILADELPHIA. 
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falls every year. The winter seldom breaks up on the 
mountains before the 25th of March. A fill of snow 
was once perceived upon it, which measured an inch 
and an half, on the 11th day of June. The trees, which 
grow upon it, are small; and Indian corn is with difficul- 
ty brought to maturity even at the foot of the east side 
of it. The south west winds, on the west side of the 
mountain, are accompanied by cold and rain. The soil 
is rich, consisting in many places of near a foot of black 
mould. The roads in this country arc muddy in winter; 
but seldom dusty in summer. The arrangement of the 
strata of the earth on the west side, differs materially 
from their arrangement on the east side of the mountain. 
“The country,” says Mr. Rittenhouse, in a letter to a 
friend in Philadelphia, “when viewed from the western 
ridge of the Allegheny, appears to be one vast, extend- 
ed plain. All the various strata of stone seem to lie un- 
disturbed in the situation in which they were first form- 
ed, and the layers of stone, sand, clay, and coal, are 
nearly horizontal .” 

The temperature of the air, on the west, is seldom so 
hot, or so cold, as on the east side of the mountain. By 
comparing the state of a thermometer, examined by 
Dr. Bedford at Pittsburg, 284 miles from Philadelphia, 
it appears, that the weather was not so cold within 12 
degrees in that town, as it was in Philadelphia, on the 
5th of February, 1788. 

I'o show the difference between the weather at 
Springmill and in Pittsburg, I shall here subjoin an ac- 
count of it, in both places, the first taken by Mr. Le- 
geaux, and the other by Dr. Bedford. This account is 
unfortunately confined only to the first fifteen days in 
April 1788; but it affords a good specimen of the differ- 
ences of the weather, on the two sides of the mountain, 
in every month of the year. It is remarkable, that in 
five days out of seven, the rain which fell, was on the 
same days in both places. 


Meteorological observations , made at Spring mi Il t 13 miles 
NNW. of Philadelphia , Month of^pril 1788 . 


Day. 

Far. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Thun 

Weather. 


O 1-10 





1 

58 1 

W. 



overcast, fair. 

2 

46 9 

calm. 



overc. windy. 

3 

40 3 

changeable. 

1 


overc. rainy. 

4 

51 3 

SW. 



overcast. / 

5 

51 1 

E. 



overcast, fair. 

6 

55 7 

calm. 

1 


overc. rainy. 

7 

51 3 

NE. 

1 


overc. rainy. 

8 

42 1 

E. 

1 


rainy. 

.9 

63 5 

W. 



overc. windy. 

10 

46 7 

W. 



fair. 

11 

53 8 

W. 



very fair. 

12 

44 5 

calm. 

1 


overc. rainy. 

13 

60 5 

SW. 



very fair. [ny. 

14 

50 2 

E. 

1 


fair, overc. rai- 

15 

58 1 

SW . 

1 


foggy, rainy. 


Meteorological observations made at Pittsburg, 284 miles 
from Philade lphia , Month of April, 1788. 


Day. 

Far. 

Wind. 

Rain. 

Thun 

Weather. 

1 

46 

SW. 

1 


cloudy. 

2 

42 

NE. by N. 



clear. 

3 

43 

SE. 

1 


cloudy. 

4 

64 

calm. 



clear. 

5 

80 

SE. by S. 

1 

1 

cloudy. 

6 

52 

SW. 

1 


cloudy. 

7 

48 

NE. by N~ 



cloudy. 

8 

66 

SE. by S. 

1 

1 

cloudy. 

9 

56 

NW. by N. i 



cloudy. 

10 

60 

SW. 



clou. w. wind. 

11 

62 

calm. 



clear. [wind 

12 

67 

SW. 



cloudy, with 

13 

62 

calm. 



clear. 

14 

60 

variable. 

1 


cloudy. 

15 

50 

W. 



cloudy. 


Fronrva review of all the facts which have been men- 
tioned, it appears that the climate of Pennsylvania is & 
compound of most of the climates in the world. Here 
we have the moisture of Britain in the spring, the heat 
of Africa in summer, the temperature of Italy in June, 
the sky of Egypt in autumn, the cold and snows of Nor- 
way, and the ice of Holland in the winter, the tempests 
(in a certain degree) of the West Indies in every sea- 
son, and the variable winds and weather of Great Britain 
in every month of the year. 

From this history of the climate of Pennsylvania, it is 
easy to ascertain, what degrees of health, and what dis* 
cases prevail in the state. As we have the climate, so 
we have the health, and the acute diseases, of all the 
countries that have been mentioned. Without attempt- 
ing to enumerate the diseases, I shall only add a few 
words upon the time and manner in which they are 
produced. 

I. It appears, from the testimonies of many aged per- 
sons, that pleurisies and inflammatory disorders of all 
kinds, are less frequent now than they were forty and 
fifty years ago. 

II. It is a well known fact, that intermitting and bilious 
fevers have increased in Pennsylvania, in proportion as 
the country has been cleared of its wood , in many parts 
of the state. 

III. It is equally certain, that these fevers have lessen- 
ed or disappeared, in proportion as the country has 
been cultivated. 

IV. Heavy rains and freshes in the spring seldom pro- 
duce fevers, unless they be succeeded by unseasonably 
warm weather. 

V. Sudden changes from great heat to cold, or cool 
weather, if they occur before the 20th August, seldom 
produce fevers. Afler that time, they are generally fol- 
lowed by them. 

VI. The same state of the atmosphere, whether cold 
or warm, moist or dry, continued for a long time with- 
out any material changes, is always healthy. Acute and 
inflammatory fevers were in vain looked for in the cold 
winter of 1779-80. The dry summer of 1782, and the 
wet summer of 1788, were likewise uncommonly heal- 
thy, in the city of Philadelphia. These facts extend 
only to those diseases which depend upon the sensible 
qualities of the air. Diseases from miasmata and conta- 
gion, are less influenced by the uniformity of the wea- 
ther. The autumn of 1780 was very sickly in Philadel- 
phia, from the peculiar situation of the grounds in the 
neighbourhood, while the country was uncommonly 
healthy. The dry summer and autumn of 1782, were 
uncommonly sickly in the country, from the extensive 
sources of morbid exhalation, which were left by the di- 
minution of the waters in the creeks and rivers. 

VII. Diseases are often generated in one season, and 
produced in another. Hence we frequently observe fe- 
vers of different kinds to follow every species of the 
weather, which has been mentioned in the last observa- 
tion. 

VIII. The excessive heat in Pennsylvania, has some- 
times proved fatal, to persons who have been much ex- 
posed to it. Its morbid effects discover themselves by a 
difficulty of breathing, a general languor, and, in some 
instances, by a numbness and an immobility of the ex- 
tremities. The excessive cold in Pennsylvania has more 
frequently proved fatal, but it has been chiefly to those 
persons who have sought a defence from it, by large 
draughts of spirituous liquors. Its operation in bringing 
on sleepiness, previously to death, is well known. On 
the 5th of February 1788, many people were af- 
fected by the cold. It produced a pain in the head; 
and, in one instance, a sickness at the stomach, and a 
vomiting appeared to be the consequence of it. I have 
frequently observed, that a greater number of old peo- 
ple die, during the continuance of extreme cold and 
warm weather, than in the same number of day* in mo- 
derate weather. 
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IX. May and June are usually the healthiest months in 
the year. 

X. The influence of the winds upon health, depends 
very much upon the nature of the country over which 
they pass. Winds, which pass over mill-dams and 
marshes in August and September, generally carry with 
them the seeds of fevers. 

XI. The country in the neighbourhood of Philadel- 
phia is much more sickly than the central parts of the 
city, after the 20th of August. 

XII. The night air is always unwholesome from the 
20th of August, especially during the passive state of the 
system in sleep. The frequent and sudden changes of 
the air from heat to cold, (exclusive of its insensible 
qualities) render it unsafe at any time to sleep with open 
windows. 

XIII. Valetudinarians always enjoy the most health in 
Pennsylvania in the summer and winter months. The 
spring, in a particular manner, is very unfavourable to 
them. 

I shall conclude the account of the influence of the 
primate of Pennsylvania upon the human body, with the 
following observations. 

1. The sensations of heat and cold are influenced so 
much by outward circumstances, that we often mistake 
the degrees of them, by neglecting to use such conve- 
niences as are calculated to obviate the effects of their 
pxcess. A native of Jamaica often complains less of the 
heat, and a native of Canada of the cold, in their respec- 
tive countries, than they do, under certain circumstances, 
in Pennsylvania. Even a Pennsylvanian frequently com- 
plaint less of the heat in Jamaica, and the cold in Ca- 
nada, than in his native state. The reason of this is 
plain. In countries where heat and cold are intense and 
regular, the inhabitants guard themselves by accommo- 
dating their houses and dresses to each of them. The 
instability and short duration of excessive heat and cold 
in Pennsylvania, have unfortunately led its inhabitants, 
in many instances, to neglect adopting customs, which 
are used in hot and cold countries to guard against 
them. Where houses are built with a southern or 
south-western front exposure, and where other accom? 
modations to the climate are observed in their construc- 
tion, the disagreeable excesses of heat and cold are ren- 
dered much less perceptible in Pennsylvania. Perhaps 
the application of the principles of philosophy and taste 
to the construction of our houses within the last thirty or 
forty years, may be another reason why some old peo- 
ple have supposed that the degrees of heat and cold are 
Jess in Pennsylvania than they were in former years. 

2. The yariable nature of the climate of Pennsylvania 
does not render it necessarily unhealthy. Dr. Huxhara 
has taught us, that the healthiest seasons in Great Bri- 
tain have often been accompanied by the most variable 
weather. His words upon this subject convey a reason 
for the fact. “ When the constitutions of the year are 
frequently changing, so that by the contrast, a sort of 
equilibrium is kept up, and health w ith it; and that es- 
pecially if persons be careful to guard themselves well 
against these sudden changes.”* Perhaps no climate or 
country is unhealthy, where men acquire from experi- 
ence or tradition, the arts of accommodating themselves 
to it. The history of all the nations in the world, whe- 
ther savage, barbarous, or civilized, previously to a mix- 
ture of thrir manners by an intercourse with strangers, 
seems to favour this opinion. The climate of China ap- 
peal’s, in many particulars, to resemble that of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Chinese wear loose garments of different 
lengths, and increase or diminish the number of them, 
according to the frequent and sudden changes of their 
weather; hence they have few acute diseases amongst 
them. Those inhabitants of Pennsylvania, who have ac- 
quired the arts of conforming to the changes and ex- 
tremes of our weather, in dress, diet, and manners, cs- 
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cape most of those acute diseases which are occasioned 
by the sensible qualities of the air; and faithful inquiries 
and observations have proved, that they attain to 
great ages as the same number of people in any payt of 
the world. 


REVOLT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE, 
Continued from p. 160. 

PaivciToir, 5th Januaiy, 1781. 

3 o'clock, P. M. 

Sin — You will proceed with all possible despatch to 
Philadelphia to send up tbe auditors of accounts imme- 
diately, to settle the pay and depreciation of the line. 

If you meet w’ith the committee from the Governor 
and Council you w ill please forward them to this place. 

Interim, I am your most obedient, humble servant, 

ANT'Y. WAYNE. 

Mr. Johit Doxaldsox. 

[On the back.] 

“ I think the auditors should come forward, it will 
have a good conciliatory (effect. 

Yours, J. REED. 

Hon . Mr. Morris. ” 

[N. B. This letter was designed for the committee, 
but as they came over the river, I send it to you to save 
repetition.] 

Trenton, 3 o'clock, 
Jany. 6, 1781. 

Gentlemen — Neither time nor the limits of a letter will 
permit my entering into a particular detail of the intelli- 
gence received from Princeton. In substance it is that 
the mutineers though acting by system have divisions 
among themselves, and such suspicions of each other as 
may soon lay a foundation of proper reconciliation. I am 
surprised to find that they entertained strong aversion 
to many of their former officers, and the tales they tell 
of severities and unobserved promises, have had a great 
effect on the minds of the people of the state, so that 
a rigorous resistance by the militia is doubtful, at least 
till provoked by outrage on their property, or by the 
troops advancing to unreasonable propositions, which 
they seem likely to do. I beg leave to communicate in 
a few words, my present idea, viz. — to hear their com- 
plaints, to promise redress to reasonable ones — to repel 
firmly those of a contrary kind, unless the approach of 
the enemy should change the face of affairs, and 
to get the several different claimants to advance their 
separate claims by separate agents as to clothing and 
wbat are the real necessaries of a soldier. I shall en- 
gage liberally because these they must have to do their 
duty — to engage them to admit the old officers to take 
command if possible and to make np exceptions of par- 
don, but to the murderers of the deceased officers. It 
is my present opinion, (but this I would not have influ- 
ential on the committee contrary to their own judg- 
ment) that the negotiation shoula be first tried on the 
part of the state, and if new or further concessions 
than I make are necessary, the committee may have the 
opportunity to offer them, fully confiding in the wisdom 
and policy of the committee on such an unhappy occa- 
sion, that they will not authorize bad examples on other 
lines, for I trust the liberties of America do not depend 
on the caprice of 1500 men, of any state. 

The enemy are not yet out — that circumstance will 
change the face of things exceedingly — especially a* 
the troops occasionally turn their eyes to N. York. I shall 
let the committee know' what is the result of the after- 
noon’s conference — I mean to go w’ithin 4 miles of Prince 
ton this afternoon, where I have written Gen. Wayne tQ 
meet me, and to inform the troops that I am ready to 
hear any reasonable complaints decently pffered— I shall 
direct my letters to Mr. Barclay, till I am otherwise ret 
quested, and am, gentlemen. 

Very respectfully, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

7b the Committee of Congress. JOS. RE}£D, 
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LETTER OF GOV. REED TO r PROBABLY 

MR. BARCLAY. 

Dear Sir — The enclosed letter to the committee of 
Congress, which was unnecessary by their arrival at this 
place will inform you of my proceeding*, till 12 o’clock. 

I forwarded my letter to Gen. Wayne requesting* him to 
meet me 4 miles from Princeton at 4 o’clock this after- 
noon, and also to let the troops know I should be there 
to receive any propositions from them, and redress any 
injuries they had sustained, but that after the indignities 
offered the Marquis and Gen. St. Clair, I could not put 
myself in their power. The light horse who earned 
the letter were civilly treated by the Board of Serjeants, 
and permitted to deliver their letter to Gen. Wayne? 
whom they soon after sent for, but he refused attending 
them, upon which they went to him, seemed affected by 
the letter which was more calculated for them than for 
Gen. Wayne. They requested it, and promised they 
would make the contents known to the men, but this 
they did not do, whether for want of time (Gen . Wayne 
having limited the return of it to him in half an hour) 
or any other cause is not known. However, the men 
heard of it, and expressed a desire to hear it? but the 
•evening advancing, and Gen. Wayne claiming a right to 
read it himself, it was agreed to meet early in the morn- 
ing on the parade of Gen. Wayne to attend for that pur- 
pose. Every body agrees there has been a great change 
to day, and that they are more and more divided, which 
is natural after a few days enjoyment of new and unex- 
pected power. They permitted the horsemen to return 
and expressed great anxiety to know whether I enter- 
tained any unkind sentiments. Some of the serjeants 
and men took pains to inform the gentlemen privately, 
that they were not fond of the business. Tn short, a 
number of favourable symptoms turned up, that I should 
have had great hopes, if unfortunately the enemy had 
not made a movement: of the effects and consequences 
of which I am now very doubtful. The enclosed papers 
will convey the whole of our intelligence on that sub- 
ject, and it is indeed alarming? for the troops still pro- 
fess a good disposition against the enemy, they utterly 
reject their former officers, except a very few? but pro- 
pose to act under their serjeants, as officers: There are 
no signs of British gold, or of British emissaries, except 
a few serjeants, who have been imprudently raised from 
the ranks to that office. These fellows, doubtless, will 
do all the mischief they can, but a great majority are 
certainly well inclined to the country. I hope by Gen. 
Wayne’s promise to meet me to morrow, that he is at 
Ms own liberty, but he has met with some mortifying 
slights. This incursion of the enemy will induce me 
[toj get them down here if possible, and the same rea- 
son will induce me to take them over the river if there 
is the least prospect of the enemy advancing: as I con- 
sider their joining the enemy as a very, indeed a most 
deplorable event, to be guarded against at the risque of 
every other consequence. They behave remarkably 
well at their quarters, but either refuse admission to all 
their officers or immediately dismiss them except Gen. 
Wayne and the two Colonels, who do not know whether 
they are prisoners or not. As the time and circumstance 
did not admit my proceeding in the business this eve- 
ning, I returned here, but shall go up in the morning 
either to get them to march hither or to meet their com- 
plaints at some short distance from their guards, for it 
seems to be a universal opinion, that it is not prudent 
for me to go within their camp, and my own concur in 
the present situation of things. Though they take it 
hard I do not trust them. Everything necessary for the 
equipment of a soldier, that is, shirts, shoes, overalls, 
hats, &c. I shall promise liberally, and in the meantime, 
I must beg you would collect by some means or other. 
By an enclosed note you will see they lay great stress 
upon it. I am told, some of them are very shabby? for 
this purpose, I have sent down Mr. Turnbull. It is really 
a most necessary business at present and must be attend- 
ed to accordingly. To morrow will be an important day, 


and if you do not hear from me by 8 o’clock Monday 
morning, you may conclude things are going right If 
(as I doubt not) the enemy really land and advance, the 
militia must be called unless a perverse spirit should ap- 
pear, of which the officers will judge. If I cannot get 
these troops to go back or propose terms, I shall, I be- 
lieve, go round them and try what effect joining the 
Jersey militia will have. After the Pennsylvania line 
has brought the enemy into this state, it would be un- 
pardonable in us not to do every thing in our power for 
their protection. 

You will please to communicate to the President of 
Congress the whole or such parts of this letter as may 
be necessary. Having been on horseback all day, I flat- 
ter myself that my fatigue will be an excuse for not wri- 
ting to him, and especially as it must be merely a repe- 
tition. I am with much esteem. Dear Sir, 

Your ob’t. & very 

Hbb’l. Serv’t. 

JOS. REED. 

P. S. The Pennsylvania officers are assembled at 
Pennington 8 miles from this. 

Trenton, Jan. 6, 1781. 

Past 11 o’clock at night. 

Elizabethtown 4 Jan'y. 1781: 

5 o’clock in the morning. 

Dear General: — Agreeable to the permission which 1 
received of Mr. L** # * that he received of Major Fish- 
bourne, I went over to New York and have just now re- 
turned. Yesterday about 12 o’clock, the British got 
the news of the unhappy disturbance in your camp. 
Nothing could possibly have given them so much plea- 
sure. Every preparation is making among them to come 
out to make a descent on Jersey? I think South Amboy 
is their object They expect those in mutiny will im- 
mediately join them. A person on whom I can rely, 
told me that Captain Lard was ordered to have all the 
flat bottomed boats ready upon the shortest notice. If 
they come out it will be with considerable force and may 
be expected within twenty four hours from this time. 

Sir, I am with great personal respect, 

Your humble servant. 

Brig. Gen. Wayne . 

P. S. Dear General: — I have had the above person 
present and examined him? therefore, you may rely on 
the above intelligence. I should be veiy glad you would 
let me know how it is with you, as I have not heard no- 
thing from you since night before last. The militia here 
has collected, tolerable for the time they received orders 
at this place. 

Head Quarters, Elizabethtown, Jan. 4, 1781. 

Signed, JACOB CRANE, 

Lieut . Col. 

A true copy. 

R. Butler. 

Memorandum . There lays in the mouth of Raritan, 
a sloop of war supposed to be 16 or 20 guns, a sloop 
thought her tender, a Virginia schooner, a galley find 
about 12 or 15 flat bottom boats. A schooner and a 
brigantine, under sail making for the fleet from N. York. 

The above vessels are on a line from C— — - — to 
Billop’s point. 

From the best accounts I can get, the view of the 
enemy is to cover the embarkation of the rioters in case 
they should take a turn towards the line. You may de- 
pend on it, that Perth Amboy will be their route and 
not South Amboy, as is conjectured. The country is 
open that way, and South Amboy is woody and the em- 
barkation difficult on account of the flats. They can- 
not embark here, but at particular times of tide when 
they can at Perth Amboy at any time. I saw the 
agent yesterday and from his discourse I think they 
have no other object than the revolters and from the 
situation of the vessels I think Amboy to be the place. 
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TO GoTXBITOB LITIITQ8T02T. 

Dear Governor , — I have this moment received intelli- 
gence b y one who may be depended on, that the ene- 
my have this day gone down from New York to Prince’s 
Bay, with their flat bottomed boats, got there about 2 
o’clock, and their armed vessels was coming down also; 
the whole of the troop has marching orders on Staten 
Island, to have 2 pair of stockings, 2 shirts and blanket, 
with three days provision, a few Hessians and part of 
Barton’s Corps is to be left, the whole supposed to go to 
land at South Amboy, tho’ some conjecture they will 
land lower down shore. The enemy is much rejoiced 
at the unhappy news we.have in the Pennsylvania camp, 
they have received intelligence this morning, on the 
island, by a man who went over from Woodbridge, that 
the new commandant of the Pennsylvania line would 
join them if he could have an opportunity. This affair 
has stopped the last fleet’s proceeding. This from your 
friend and humble servant, 

MOSES JACQUES, CoL Commandant 
Head-quarters Elizabethtown , 

January 5, 1781 — 6 o’clock P. M. 

Elizabethtown, January 5, 1781. 

Dear Sir — I set out from this place yesterday about 11 
o’clock, and proceeded immediately to New York, and 
arrived at that place about 5 o’clock P. M. I again left 
it about half after eleven o’clock at night During my 
stay there, I took particular care to get the best intelli- 
gence I possibly could collect, both from my own ob- 
servation and our friends. I never saw the British exert 
themselves so much in all my life. Notwithstanding the 
rain, which poured down like torrents, they did not 
slacken their proceedings — they were constantly em- 
ployed in embarking on board vessels of about 60 or 70 
tons burden, and smaller, on board of which there goes 
4 or 5000 troops, their destination is for Amboy — I 
think they will be there to day or to night — They are in 
great hopes that the Pennsylvania line, will join them, 
in consequence of which they will use every means in 
their power to get them to repair to their standard, they 
take with them twenty pieces of cannon, 18 of which 
are heavy, 54 engineers carpenters go with them. 

I am with great respect, t 

Col Dayton. A Stbangxr. 

P. S. I am almost tired to death, or I would set- out 
again immediately — been two nights without sleep, and 
last night so wet that I had not a dry thread on me. 

Memorandum, apparently in Governor Reed’s hand- 
writing: 

“ This letter is wrote by a person who has generally 
given good intelligence.” 

Brunswick , January 6, 1781, 

1 o'clock, P. M. 

Dear General — By intelligence this moment received 
from Elizabethtown, the enemy have brought a number 
of flat boats to Prince’s bay, and some armed vessels, 
and that the whole of the troops on Staten Island had 
inarching orders, with three days provisions. In case 
the enemy shall invade the state I shall send immediate 
Intelligence. 

I remain, with respect, 

Dear Genl. your very humble servt. 

NATHANIEL HEARD, B. G. 

General Wayne. 

Princeton , 6th January , 1781. 

6 o'clock, P. M. 

Dear Sir — I was honoured with yours of this day dat- 
ed Trenton 12 o’clock, and communicated the con- 
tents to the serjeants. Mr. M'Clenagan and Mr. Nisbet 
will inform you how matters are — to-morrew morning 
will probably produce a change of sentiment. You will 


be safe this night at the place mentioned — I will see you 
in the morning. Interim I am with much esteem, 

Yr. most obed. humb. servt. 

ANT’Y. WAYNE. 

His Excellency Gov. Reed. 

In Gov . Reeds writing — N. B. The place mentioned 
in this letter was Pennington — but I did not think it pro- 
per to go there for obvious reasons. 

Princeton , Jany. 6, 1781. 

His Excellency Joseph Reed, 

Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Gen. Wayne having communicated to the committee 
of serjeants convened at his request to represent the 
grievances of the Pennsylvania Line, the purport of 
your Excellency’s letter of the evening of this instant 
signifying some doubt of your safety in meeting him in 
Princeton — but Yr. Excellency need not be in the least 
afraid or apprehensive of any irregularities or ill treat- 
ment that the whole line would be very happy how ex- 
pedient yr. Excellency would be in settling this unhap- 
py affair. 

We are Yr. Excellencies most obedt. most 
' Humbl. Servts. 

[Signed in conjunction .] 
WM. BOUZAR, Sec’y. 

Sir — Those articles of Cloathing which you mention- 
ed yesterday to our board would tend to a great pacifi- 
cation if you would procure them as early as possible as 
the men in gensral is in great want and profound neces- 
sity for the same, and therefore should be glad how soon 
you could send us answer in how short time you can 
procure them. 

Signed by the Board, 

WM. BOUZAR, Sec’y. 

Genl. Wats* — January 6, 1781. 

Head quarters, Princeton, 

6th Jany. 1781. 

When Gen. Wayne is assured that the terms offered 
by him on the 4th instant will be complied with on the 
part of the non-commissioned officers and privates of 
the Penns’a. Line, he will take the proper measures to 
procure an immediate and full supply of shirts, shoes, 
socks, and overalls. 

Bristol, January 6, 1781. 

Sir — The Committee of Congress being informed that 
the troops are about to march to Trenton this night have 
concluded to remain at this place until they receive 
some intelligence from your Excellency; should you 
think it best we will set off immediately on the return 
of this express, or should it appear moot adviaeable we 
will remain here till we receive further information from 
his Excellency. 

I have the honour to be most respectfully 
Your Excellency’s most obed. serv. 

By order of the Committee, 

JNO. SULLIVAN. 

His Excellency President Reed. 

Letter prepared for Genl. Wayne, but not sent, he 
meeting me on the road. 

Trenton, Jany . 7, 1781. 

7 o'clock, J. M. 

Dear General— -I received your favour of yesterday 
by Messrs. M’Clenachan and Nesbitt, and finding from 
circumstances it was impracticable to see you last night 
or any of the persons I expected, I returned to this 
place for the sake of accommodation — Upon considering 
our affairs I have thought it adviseable to get the troops 
to march to this place as soon as circumstances will ad- 
mit — My reasons are these — first. The commiss'rs. in- 
forms me the provisions are nearly exhausted, and the 
men have hitherto behaved so well to the inhabitants. 
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that it would be a pity to drive the troops to the neces- 
sity of distressing* them, when at this place they may be 
otherwise supplied. Secondly, they will find this town 
more convenient to receive the cloathing, which is pre- 
pared in Philada. ana will come up by water. Thirdly, 
They will be nearer to Congress to whom it may be ne- 
cessary to apply in the course of the business, as the 
whole continental army will be affected by the mea- 
sures which may be taken in consequence of this un- 
happy event. Fourthly, I am persuaded the Penns’a. 
Line have the honour of the state too much at heart to 
request their President to attend them, when conveni- 
ence and propriety will make it better on all other ac- 
counts, they should come here, and in this case I should 

be able to be nearer to them than at present 1 have 

received a letter from Mr. Bouzar who signs as secreta- 
tary but does not say to whom, but as it is probable you 
can convey my sentiments to him I would wish you to 
inform him and the persons with whom he acts in con- 
junction, that it is rather a regard to my own station 
which prevents mv going into Princeton than any dis- 
trust of them either on the score of safety or good 
treatment But as it is certain that however just their 
complaints may be, the power now assumed is in opposi- 
tion to the authority of the country, it would I fear give 
offence to the people of ^he state if I should even pass 
their guards. To prevent any doubt on my part I have 
only brought up a few of the Pennsylvania Light Horse 
to serve as expresses and for intelligence, but far be it 
from me but in the last necessity to ask their service 
against these our brethren — if they were a more effec- 
tive force than they are. You know my Dear General, 
that I have ever been a soldier’s friend, that I have used 
all my influence to procure them comforts of all kinds, 
and that they really have been more attended to than the 
troops of any other state, which I am sure they will ac- 
knowledge — if we have not done better it is owing to a 
want of means. We hourly expect great supplies 
from Europe, which would make them easy on the 
score of clothing, and which I do not think they will 
ever want again — Tho’ I must lament the unfortunate 
occasion, I shall with great pleasure hearken to well 
founded complaints, and concur in any reasonable plan 
to accommodate matters to gr .eral satisfaction. 

Iam, dear sir, 

Your obedient, humble servant, 

JOS. REED. 

P. S. You will be so good as to communicate to the 
TrOops my desire that they would proceed to Trenton 
as soon as circumstances will admit. 

January 7, 1780 [81] Daniel Hunt. 

Prepared but not sent as 
Gen. Wayne come before it. 

Dear General — I received your letter last evening 
giving our expectations of meeting you this day. But 
not hearing from you, I have sent again to know whether 
I may expect you and when and whether any persons 
on the part of the troops will make known their com- 
plaints, which will most certainly be redressed on every 
reasonable point: and when any doubt arises the con- 
struction to be in favor of the soldier. The proposals 
made by them on the 4th inst. seem to form a reasonable 
ground of accommodation. The 4th article has been 
hastily drawn, their own experience will convince them, 
of the necessity of some alteration. It will be necessa- 
also to distinguish those who have freely enlisted for 
e war, otherwise all contract is at an end, and where 
they are requesting an allowance for depreciation agree- 
able to contract, they certainly will not vindicate a breach 
of contract. We will also agree, upon some equitable 
mode of determining who are so enlisted, which may be 
done by three persons agreed for that purpose. But 
this will not exclude those from a gratuity proportioned 
to their services. They may depend upon every just 
and reasonable allowance, and I hope they have too 
much honor and spirit to tarnish their former good con- 


duct by asking unreasonable things or those which are 
impracticable. Their honorable and patriotic conduct 
this morning will be ever remembered and suitably re- 
warded if nothing unfavorable to their country should 
happen. Should they refuse to serve their country at 
this time, it will be an eternal reproach to the state to 
which they belong and to which they have done so much 
honor by their bravery; and they must acknowledge 
that when they compare the conduct of the state to them 
with that of most other states, they have been better 
provided than others. Those who after being discharg- 
ed choose to re-enlist will be kindly received, but they 
will be at their liberty to do it or not. If they choose to 
engage again, they will be allowed furlows to see their 
friends wdien the circumstances of the army will admit. 
The arrear of pay, depreciation, clothing, &c. I men- 
tioned in my former letter, these will be taken care of 
immediately. Should they take any rash step after this, 
all the world will condemn them and they will condemn 
! themselves; for America will not be lost, if they decline 
their assistance to save her. 

I am, Dear Sir, * 

Your ob’t hbbl. serv’t. 

JOS. REED. 

Copy of the Propositions sent to the Pennsylvania Line 
by General Clinton, Jan. 7, 1781. 

It having been reported at New York that the Penn- 
sylvania troops and others having been defrauded by 
Congress of their pay, clothing and provisions, and as- 
sembled for a redress of their grievances, and also that 
notwithstanding the terms of their enlistments are ex- 
pired they have been forceably detained in the service 
where they have suffered every kind of misery and op- 
pression — They are now offered to be taken under the 
protection of the British government to have their righto 
restored, a free pardon for all former offences and that 
pay due to them from Congress faithfully paid to them 
without any expectation of military service except it 
may be voluntary upon laying down their arms and re- 
turning to their allegiance, for if they will send commis- 
sioners to Amboy ,they will there be met by people em- 
powered to treat with them and faith shall be pledged 
for their security. 

It is recommended to them for their own safety to 
move behind South River, and whenever they request 
it, a body of British troops shall protect them. It is 
needless to point out ttie inability as well as want of in- 
clination in Congress to relieve them or to tell them the 
severities that will be used by the rebel leaders towards 
them. Should they think of returning to their former 
servitude, it will be proved to the commisssionera thejr 
choose to send that the authority from whence this 
comes is sufficient to insure, the performance of the 
above proposals. 

To the person appointed by the 
Pennsylvania Line to lead them in 
the present struggle for their liber- 
ty and rights. 

(c°py ) . . . , t t 

Dear Sir— I have just time to inform you, that the 
troops have rejected with disdain the proposition made 
by Sir Harry Clinton to join his army^that I came here 
this morning and have had the pleasure of meeting Gen. 
Wayne, Col. Stewart and Col. Moylan who have been 
permitted freely to come to me at this place and make 
such a report of the temper of the men as induces me 
to go among them. They express great anxiety for it 
and requested the gentlemen in case I consented to come 
to let them know, that they might turn out the.line and 
shew all possible respect. These circumstances have 
changed my resolution of not trusting them, but I think 
they will warrant the risque — the consequences of their 
defection to the enemy are so great and alarming that I 
think nothing ought be left unattempted to improve m 
a good disposition. I have but one fife and my country 
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has the first claim for it I therefore go with the chear- 
folness which attends performing a necessary though not 
a pleasant duty. With my best regards to the gentle- 
men of the council and respectful compliments to the 
President of Congress with whom I doubt not you com- 
municate. I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your ob*t 8c very hbbl. serv’t. 

JOS. REED. 

D. Hunts — Maidenhead, 
four miles from Princeton, 

Jan. 7, 1781. 

P. S. I propose to come out of town again this eve- 
ning. 

fTo be Continued. J 


THE THIRD FRAME OF GOVERNMENT. 

For the reasons which rendered it necessary and bro’t 
it into existence, see Ebeling’s history. Register, vol. 
i. p. 373. 

The Ftotm of Government of the Province of Pennsyl- 
vania , akd the Territories thereunto belonging; passed 
by Gov . Markham , Nov. 7 , 1696» 

Whereas, the late King Charles the II. in the three 
and thirtieth year of his reign, by letters patent under 
the great seal of England, did, for the considerations 
therein mentioned, grant unto William Penn, his heirs 
and assigns, forever, this colony or tract of land, thereby 
erecting the same into a province, called Pennsylvania, 
and constituting him, the said William Penn, absolute 
proprietary thereof, vesting him, his deputies and lieu- 
tenants, with divers great powers, pre-eminences, roy- 
alties, jurisdictions, and authorities, necessary for the 
well-being and good government of the said province. 
And whereas the late Duke of York and Albany, 8tc. 
for valuable considerations, did grant unto the said Wil- 
liam Penn, his heirs and assigns, all that tract of land, 
which hath been cast or divided into three counties, now 
called New Castle, Kent, and Sussex, together with all 
royalties, franchises, duties, jurisdictions, liberties and 
privileges thereto belonging; which last mentioned tract 
being intended as a beneficial and requisite addition to 
the territory of the said proprietary,’ he the saidpropri- 
etary and governor, at the request of the freemen of the 
said three counties, by their deputies, in assembly met, 
with the representatives of the freemen of the said pro- 
vince, at Chester, alias Upland, on the sixth day of the 
tenth month, 1682, did (with the advice and consent of 
the members of the said assembly) enact. That the 
said three counties should be annexed to the province 
of Pennsylvania, as the proper territories thereof: and 
whereas King William, and the late Queen Mary, over 
England, &c. by their letters patent, and commission, 
Under the great seal of England, dated the twenty first 
day of October, in the fourth year pf their reign, having 
(for the reasons therein mentioned) taken the govern- 
ment of this said province, and territories, into their 
hands, and under tneir care and protection, did think fit 
to constitute Benjamin Fletcher, Govewior of New York, 
to be their captain general and governor-in-chief, over 
this province and country. And whereas, also the said 
King and Queen afterwards, by their letters patent, un- 
der the g?eat seal of England, dated the 20th day of 
August, in the sixth year of their reign, have thought 
fit, upon the humble application of the said William 
Penn, to restore him to the administration of the gov- 
ernment ©f the said province and territories, and that 
so much of their said commission as did constitute the 
said Benjamin Fletcher, their captain general, and gov- 
ernor-in-chief of the said province of Pennsylvania, 
county of New Castle, and the territories and tracts of 
land depending thereupon, in America, together with all 
the powers and authorities thereby granted for the ru- 
ling and governing their said province and country, 
should, from the publication of the said last recited let- 
ters patent, ©case, determine, and become void; and ac- 


cordingly the same are hereby declared void: where- 
upon the said William Penn did commissionate his kins- 
man, William Markham, governor under him, with di- 
rections to act according to the knowm law's and usages 
of this government. 

Now, forasmuch as the former frame of government, 
modelled by act of settlement, and charter of liberties, 
is not deemed in all respects suitably accommodated to 
our present circumstances, therefore it is unanimously 
desired that it may be enacted. And be it enacted by 
the governor aforesaid, with the advice and consent of 
the representatives of the freemen of the said province 
and territories, in assembly met, and by the authority of 
the same, that this government shall, from time to time, 
consist of the Governor, or his Deputy or Deputies, and 
the freemen of the said province, and territories thereof^ 
in form of a council, and assembly; which council, and 
assembly, shall be men of most note for virtue, wisdom 
and ability; and shall, from and after the tenth day of 
the first month next, consist of two persons out of each 
of the counties of this government, to serve as the peo- 
pled representatives in council; and of four persons out 
of each of the said counties, to serve as their represen-* 
tatives in assembly; for the electing of which represen- 
tatives it shall and may be lawful to and for all the free^ 
men of this province, and territories aforesaid, to meet 
together on the tenth day of the first month, yearly 
hereafter, in the most convenient and usual place for 
election within the respective counties, then and there 
to choose their said representatives as aforesaid, who 
shall meet on the tenth day of the third month yearly* 
in the capital towD of the said province, unless the gov- 
ernor and council shall think fit to appoint another 
place. 

And, to the end it may known who those are, that, in 
this province or territories, have right of* or be deemed 
freemen, to choose or be chosen, to serve in council and 
assembly as aforesaid, Be it enacted, by the authority 
aforesaid, that no inhabitant of this province or territo- 
ries, shall have right of electing, or being elected as 
aforesaid, unless they be free denizens of this govern- 
ment, and are of the age of twenty one years or up- 
wards, and have fifty acre* of land, ten acr$s W'hereof 
being seated and cleared, or be otherwise worth fifty 
pounds, lawful money of Hhis government, clear estate, 
and have been resident within this government for the 
space of two years next before such election. 

And whereas, divers persons within this government, 
cannot, for conscience sake, take an oath, upon any ac- 
count whatsoever. Be it therefore enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that all and every such person and per- 
sons* being at any time hereafter required upon any 
lawful occasion to give evidence, or take an oath, in any 
case whatsoever, shall, instead of swearing, be permit- 
ted to make his or their solemn affirmation, attest, or 
declaration, which shall be adjudged, and is hereby 
enacted and declared to be of the same force and effect, 
to all intents and purposes whatsoever, as if they bad 
taken an oath; and in case any such person or persons 
shall be lawfully convicted of having wilfully and cor- 
ruptly affirmed or declared any matter or thing, upon 
such solemn affirmation or attest, shall incur the same 
penalties and forfeitures, as by the laws and statutes of 
England are provided, against persons convicted of wil- 
ful and corrupt perjury. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
that all persons Who shall be hereafter cither elected to 
serve in council, and assembly, or commissionated or ap- 
pointed to be judges, justices, masters of the rolls, she- 
riffs, coroners, and all other officers of state and trust,- 
within this government, who shall conscicnciously scru- 
ple to take an oath, but, when lawfully required, will 
make and subscribe the declaration and profession of 
their Christian belief, according to the late act of par- 
liament, made in the first year of King "William, and the 
late Queen Mary, entitled. An act for exempting their 
majesties Protestant subjects, dissenting from the Churofe 
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,of England, from the penalties of certain laws, shall be 
adjudged, and are hereby declared to be qualified to 
act in their said respective offices and places, and there- 
upon the several officers herein mentioned, shall, instead 
of an oath, make their solemn affirmation or declara- 
tion, in manner and form following: that is to say; 

The form of judges and justices attest, shall be in 
these words, viz: ‘Thou shalt solemnly promise, that as 
judge or justice, according to the governor’s commis- 
sion to thee directed, thou shalt do equal right to the 
poor and rich, to the best of thy knowledge and power, 
according to law, and after the usages and constitutions 
of this government, thou shalt not be of council of any 
matter or cause depending before thee, but shalt well 
and truly do thy office in every respect, according to 
the best of thy understanding.* 

The form of the attests to be taken by the masters of 
the rolls, secretaries, clerks, and such like officers, shall 
be thus, viz: 

Thou shalt well and faithfully execute the office of, 
&c. according to the best of thy skill and knowledge; 
taking such fees only, as thou ought to receive by the 
laws of this government. 

The form of the sheriffs, and coroners attest, shall be 
in these words, viz. 

Thou shalt solemnly promise, that thou wilt well and 
truly serve the King, and Governor, in the office of the 
sheriff (or coroner) of the county . of, 8cc. and preserve 
the King and Governor’s rights, as far forth as thou can 
or may; thou shalt truly serve, and return, all the writs 
and precepts to thee directed; thou shalt take no bai- 
liff, nor deputy, but such as thou wilt answer for; thou 
shalt receive no writs, except from such judges and jus- 
tices, who by the laws of this government, have authori- 
ty to issue and direct writs unto thee; and thou shalt di- 
ligently and truly do and accomplish all things apper- 
taining to thy office, after the best of thy wit and pow- 
er, both for the king and governor’s profit, and good of 
the inhabitants within the said county, taking such fees 
only, as thou ought to take by the laws of this govern- 
ment, and not otherwise. 

The form of a constable’s attest shall be this, viz; 

Thou shalt solemnly promise, well and duly, accord- 
ing to the best of thy understanding, to execute the of- 
fice of a constable, for the town (or county of) P. for 
this ensuing year, or until another be attested in thy 
room, or thou shalt be legally discharged thereof. 

The form of the grand inquest’s attest, shall be in 
these words, viz: 

Thou shalt diligently enquire, and true presentment 
make, of all such matters and things, as shall be given 
thee in chai*ge, or come to thy knowledge, touching this 
present service, the king’s counsel, thy fellows, and thy 
own, thou shalt keep secret, and in all things thou shalt 
present the truth, and nothing but the truth, to the best 
of thy knowledge. 

This being given to the foreman, the rest of the in- 
quest shall be attested thus, by three at a time, yiz. 

The same attestation that your foreman hath taken on 
his part, you will well and truly keep on your parts. 

The form of the attest to be given to the traverse ju- 
ry, by four at a time, shall be thus, viz. 

You solemnly promise that you will well and truly try 
the issue of traverse between the Lord the King, and 
A. B. whom you have in charge, according to your evi- 
dence. 

In civil causes thus, viz. 

You solemnly promise, that you will well and truly 
try the issue between A. B. plaintiff, and C. D. defen- 
dant, according to your evidence. 

Provided always, and it is hereby intended, that no 

erson shall be by this act excused from swearing, who, 

y the acts of parliament for trade and navigation, are, 
or shall be, required to take an oath. 

And, that elections may not be corruptly managed, on 
which the good of the government so much depends. 
Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid,* that all 
V 0 L 4 IL 24 


elections of the said representatives shall be free and 
voluntary, and that the electors who shall receive any 
reward or gift for giving his vote, shall forfeit his right 
to elect for that year; and such person or persons as 
shall give or promise any such reward to be elected, or 
that shall offer to serve for nothing, or for less wages 
than the law prescribes, shall be thereby rendered inca- 
pable to serve in council or assembly, for that tear; 
and the representatives so chosen, either fo/ Coun- 
cil or assembly, shall yield theif attendance ac- 
cordingly, and be the sole judges' of the regularity or 
irregularity of the elections of their respective members: 
And if any person or persons* chosen to serve in coun- 
cil or assembly, shall be Wilfully absent from the service 
he or they are so chosen to attend, or b$ deceased, or 
rendered incapable, then, and in all such cases, it shall 
be lawful for the governor, within ten days after know- 
ledge of the same, to issue forth a writ to the sheriff of 
the county, for which the said person or persons were 
chosen, immediately to summons the freemen of tha 
same to elect another member m the room of such ab- 
sent, deceased, or incapable person or persons; and in 
case any sheriff shall misbehave himself, in the manage- 
ment of any of the said elections, he shall be punished 
accordingly, at the discretion of the governor and coun- 
cil for the time being. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that 
every member now chosen, or hereafter to be chosen, 
by the freemen as aforesaid, to serve in council, and flic 
speaker of the assembly, shall be allowed five shillings 
by the day, during Ins and tlveif attendance; and every 
member of assembly sha ! l be allowed four shillings by 
the day, during his attendance on the service of me as- 
sembly; and that every member of councij, and assem- 
bly, shall be allowed towards their travelling charges, 
after the rate of two pence each mile, both going to, 
and coming from, the place where the council, and as-r 
sembly, is or shall be held; all which sums shall bepsScf 
yearly out of the county levies, by the county recerrer* 
respectively. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. 
That the Governor or his Deputy shall alwaya preside 
in the Council, and that he shall at no time perform any 
public act of state whatsoever, that shall or may relate 
unto the Justice, Treasury, or Trade of the Province, 
and Territories, but by and with the advice and consent 
of the couneil thereof, or major part of them that shall 
be present. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. 
That all the Sheriffs, and Clei/.s, of the respective coun- 
ties of the said Province, and Territories, who are, or 
shall be, commissionated, shall give good and sufficient 
security to the Governors, for answering the king, and 
his people, in matters relating to the said Cffices respec- 
tively. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid* 
That the Council, in all matters of moment, as about 
erecting Courts of Justice, sitting in judgment upotf 
persons impeached, and upon bills and other matters* 
that may be from time to time presented by the Assem- 
bly, not less than two thirds shall make a quorum; and 
that the consent and approbation of the majority of that 
quorum shall be had in all such cas£s and matters of mo- 
ment; and that in cases of leas moment, not less thin oM 
third of the whole shall make a quorum, the majority di 
which shall and may always determine in all such m*t> 
ten of lesser moment as are not above specified: And id? 
case the Governor’s power shall hereafter happen to be 
in the Council, a President shall then be chosen out of 
themselves, by two thirds, or the major part of them* 
which President shall therein preside. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid* That 
the Governor and Council, shall take care that all the 
laws,' statutes, and ordinances,* which shall at any 6me 
be made within (he said Province, and Territories* be 
duly end diligently executed. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid. That 
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the Governor and Council, shall at all limes have the 
care of the peace of this Province, and Territories there- 
of, and that nothing be, by any persons, attempted to 
the subversion of this frame of govermnenf. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the Governor, and Council, for the time being, 
shall, at all times, settle and order the situation of all 
cities, and market towns, modelling therein all public 
buildings, streets, and market places, and shall appoint 
all public landing places, of the towns of this Province 
and Territories: And if any man’s property shall be 
judged by the Governor, and Council, to be commodious 
for such landing place, in the said towns, and that the 
same be by them appointed as such, that the owner 
shall have such reasonable satisfaction given him for the 
same as the Governor and Council shall see meet, to be 
paid by the said respective towns. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
the Governor and Conncil shall, at all times, have power 
to inspect the management of the public treasury, and 
punish those who shall convert any part thereof to any 
other use than what hath been agreed upon by the Go- 
vernor, Council, and Assembly. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
the Governor and Council shall erect and order all pub- 
lic houses, and encourage and reward the authors of use- 
ful sciences, and laudable im entions in the said Province, 
and Territories thereof. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the Governor, and Council, shall from tune to time 
have the care of the management of all public affairs, 
delating to the peace, safety, justice, treasury, trade, 
and improvement of the Province, and Territories, and 
to the good education of youth, and sobriety of the man- 
tiers of the inhabitants therein, as aforesaid. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the representatives of the freemen, when met in 
Assembly, shall have power to prepare and propose to 
the Governor and (Council, all such bills as they, or the 
major part of them, shall at any time see needful to be 
passed into laws within the said Province apd Territo- 
ries* 

Provided always , That nothing herein contained shall 
debar the Governor and Council from recommending to 
the Assembly, all such bills as they shall think fit to be 
passed into laws; and that the Council aiul Assembly 
may, upon occasion, confer together in committees, 
when desired, all which said proposed and prepared 
bills or such of them as the Governor, with the advice 
of the Council, shall in open Assembly, declare his as- 
sent unto, shall be the laws of this Province, and Terri- 
tories thereof, and published accordingly, with this style, 
“By the Governor, with the assent aod approbation of the 
Freemen in General Assembly met?” a true transcript or 
duplicate thereof 9hall be transmitted to the king's privy 
council, for the time being according to the late king’s 
letters patent. 

And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the Assembly shall sit upon their own adjourn- 
ments, and committees, and continue in order to pre- 
pare and propose bills, redress grievances, and impeach 
criminals, or such persons as they shall think fit to he 
there impeached until the Governor and Council for the 
time being, shall dismiss them; which Assembly shall, 
notwithstanding such dismiss, be capable of assembling 
together, upon summons of the Governor and Council, 
at any time during that year, two thirds of which As- 
sembly, in all cases, shall make a quorum. 

And be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, That all 
elections of representatives for Council, and Assembly, 
and all questions to be determined by them, shall be by 
the major part of votes. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
as oft as any days of the month mentioned in any arti- 
cle of this act, shall fall Qn the first day of the week, 
ocmmonly called the Lord’s Day, the business appoint- 


ed for that day, shall be deferred till the next day, un- 
less in cases of emergency. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
if any alien, who is or shall be & purchaser of lands, or 
who doth or shall inhabit in this province, or Territories 
thereof, shall decease at any time before he can well tre 
denizised, his right and interest therein shall notwith- 
standing descend to his wife and children, or other his 
relations, be he testate or intestate, according to the 
laws of this Province and Territories thereof, in such 
cases provided, in as free and ample manner, to all in- 
tents and purposes, as if the said alien had been deiri- 
zised. 

And that the people may be accommodated with such 
food and sustenance as God in his providence hath freely 
afforded. Be it enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
the inhabitants of this Province, and Territories thereof,, 
shall have liberty to fish, and hunt, upon the lands they 
hold, or all other lands therein, not inclosed, and to fish 
in all w aters in the said lands, and in all rivers and rivu- 
lets, in and belonging to this Province, and Territories 
thereof, with liberty to draw his or their fish upon any 
man’s lands, so as it be not to the detriment or annoyance 
of the owner thereof, except such lands as do lie upon 
inland rivulets, that are not boatable, or which hereaf- 
ter may be erected into manors. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That- 
all inhabitants of this Province, and Territories, whether 
purchasers or others, and every one of them, shall have 
full and quiet enjoyment of their respective lands and 
tenements, to which they have any lawful or equitable 
claim, saving only such rents and services for the same, 
as are, or customarily ought to he, reserved to the lord 
or lords of the fee thereof, respectively. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, That 
no act, law, or ordinance whatsoever, shall, at any time 
hereafter, be made or done, by the Governor of this Pro- 
vince, and Territories thereunto belonging, or by the 
Freemen in Council or Assembly, to alter, change, or 
diminish the form and effect of this act, or any part or 
clause thereof, contrary to the true intent ar.d meaning 
thereof, w ithout the consent of the Governor, for the 
time being, and six parts of seven of the said Freemen* 
in Council and Assembly met. This act to continue and 
be in force, until the said Proprietary shall signify his 
pleasure to the contrary, by some inrtrument, under his 
hand and seal, in that behalf. 

Provided always , and it is hereby enacted, That nei- 
ther this act, nor any other act or acts whatsoever, shall 
preclude or debar the inhabitants of this Province, and 
Territories, from claiming, having, and enjoying, any of 
the rights, privileges, and immunities, which the said 
Proprietary, for himself, his heirs and assigns, did for- 
merly grant, or which of right belong unto them the said 
inhabitants, by virtue of any law, charter, or grants 
whatsoever, any thing herein contained to the contrary' 
notwithstanding. 

The law fur ratifying and confirming the Acts and Pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly , in 1696/ passed by William 

Markham , May, 1697. 

Whereas divera persons within this government have 
expressed their dissatisfaction, both with the proceed- - 
ing, and dissolution of the Council, and Assembly, in 
October 1696, insisting that their charters! rights were 
given away thereby, and that all the law9 passed the last 
Assembly are void, and of no force, with’ such like ob- 
jections that are made use of to obstruct the proceed- 
ings of this Assembly, as also to amuse the people, arid 
bring the government into confusion: Now forasmuch a* 
it is sufficiently apparent, that by the act passed at the 
said last Assembly, intituled, The Frame of the Govern- 
ment of the Prownce of Pennsylvania, and the Territo- 
ries thereunto belonging, provision is made against 
such dissolution of Council and Assembly, as is com- 
plained of; and that our chartcral rights are so far from 
being taken away, or give* away, that they are effeo.- 
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tually asserted, with sufficient salvos, to preserve the 
people’s just rights and claims to all and every the pri- 
vileges and immunities, granted them by any charter, or 
other grant from the proprietary, in case he should dis- 
approve of the said Frame of Government. 

Therefore for removing and preventing all further 
doubts, scruples, and disputes, concerning the meeting, 
sitting, and proceedings of this present General Assem- 
bly, Be it enacted and declared, and it is declared and 
-enacted by the Governor, and representatives of the 
freemen of the said Province, and Territories, in Coun- 
cil and Assembly met, and by the authority of the same, 
That the Governor, and Freemen, of the said Province, 
and Territories, met at Philadelphia, on the tenth day of 
the Third Month, 169r, and now sitting in General As- 
sembly, are the Council and Assembly of the 9aid Pro- 
vince of Pennsylvania, and Territories thereunto belong- 
ing, and shall be, and are hereby declared, enacted, and 
adjudged so to be, to all intents, constructions, and pur- 
poses whatsoever, as if this General Assembly had been 
elected according to the rotation of liberties, before 
Colonel Fletcher came to the administration of this go- 
vernment, and as if this present Council and Assembly 
had consisted of the numbers, and had met on the days 
in the said charter, and former act of settlement, limited 
and appointed. 

And it is further enacted by the authority aforesaid, 
That the said Frame of Government, and all other the 
acts and laws made and passed at the said last Assem- 
bly, held here in October, and November, 1696, as also 
all other laws formerly enacted, and now in force, and 
not by this General Assembly altered or repealed, are 
hereby declared and enacted to stand and remain in full 
force, and be reputed, observed, adjudged and taken as 
the laws of this government, any law, charter, or usage 
to the contrary, in any wise notwithstanding. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHABACTXB 

OF JOHN BLAIR LTNN — By Charles B. Brown , Esq . 

John Blair Linn was descended from ancestors who 
originally came from the British islands. They appear 
to have been emigrants at an early period, and to have 
given their descendants as just a claim to the title of Ame- 
rican, as the nature of things will allow any civilized in- 
habitant of the United States to acquire. 

Hia name bears testimony to the paternal and mater- 
nal stock from which he sprung. His great-grandfather, 
William Linn, was an emigrant from Ireland, who set- 
tled land in the wilderness of Pennsylvania, and whose 
eldest son, William, was the father of a numerous family. 

The father of John Blair Linn received a careful edu- 
cation, which his family enabled him to complete at the 
college at Princeton. He was trained to the ministry, 

' in the Presbyterian church, and married, at an early age, 
Rebecca Blair, third daughter of the Rev. John Blair. 
Her brother and uncle wete likewise clergymen, and 
the family were eminently distinguished by their know- 
ledge and piety. 

Their eldest son, John Blair Linn, was bom in Ship- 
pensburg, in Pennsylvania, March 14, 1 777, at no great 
distance from the spot at which his father first drew 
breath, and where his great-grandfather first established 
his residence in the new world. The humble dwelling 
which was first erected in the forest, still existed, at a 
small distance from that town, and continued for a con- 
siderable time after this, to be inhabited by his great- 
grand-father, who lived upwards of a hundred years. 

It is impossible for his survivors to recount the earli- 
est incidents of bi9 life; to trace the first indications of 
future character and genius; or enumerate the little ad- 
ventures and connexions of his childhood. The juve- 
nile stages of our moral and intellectual progress, w hich 
ar.e in all cases entertaining and instructive, are so, in a 
particular manner, when they relate to eminent persons. 
The authentic memorials of any man’s life and character, I 


are only to be found in his own narrative compared with 
with the observations of others. In the present case, 
Mr. Linn’s modesty prevented him from being his own 
historian, and peculiar circumstances occasioned his ear- 
ly life to pass over without much observation from 
others. We cannot any longer profit by his own recol- 
lections: the hand is now' cold, and the tongue silent, 
which were best qualified to gratify the curiosity of 
love or veneration. We only know that he acquired 
the rudiments of knowledge at an age somewhat earlier 
than is customary. He was initiated into the Latin lan- 
guage while yet a child, and evinced very early a strong 
attachment to books. On his father’s removal to New 
York, when John was only nine years old, he enjoyed 
new opportunities of improvement; under several re- 
spectable teachers. The happiest period of his life, 
however, in his own opinion, consisted of two or three 
years which he spent at a place of education at Flat- 
bush, in Long island. He was in his thirteenth year 
when he left this seminary for New York, where, at 
Columbia College, his education was completed. 

Fortunate is that man wln> has spent any part of hit 
early years at a country school. In youth, every object 
possesses the charms of novelty; care and disease have 
as yet made no inroads on the heart, nor stained that 
pure and bright medium, through which the external 
world makes its way to the fancy. The noise, the filth, 
the dull sights and unwholesome exhalations of a city 
are, in consequence of this enchantment, ever new and 
delightful to the youthful heart; but how much is this 
pleasure heightened, when the objects presented to 
view, and by which we are surrounded, are in them- 
selves agreeable ! There is something in the refreshing 
smells, the green, the quiet, the boundless prospects of 
the country, congenial to the temper of human beings at 
all ages; but these possess ineffable charms at that age, 
when the joints are firm and elastic, when the pulse 
beats cheerily, and no dark omens or melancholy retro- 
spects invade the imagination. To roam through a 
wood with gay companions, to search the thicket for 
blackberries, to bathe in the clear running brook, are 
pleasures which fill the memory with delicious images, 
and are frequently called up to afford a little respite tQ 
the heart from the evils of our subsequent experience. 

Dr. Linn was indebted to nature for a healthful rather 
than a robust constitution. He was a stranger to disease 
till after he had reached manhood, and of that constitu- 
tional vivacity which mere health confers, he possessed 
a very large share. His fancy was alive to the beauties 
of nature, and he experienced none of those little vexa- 
tions and crosses, which some lads are doomed to suffer, 
through the malice of school-fellows, the tyranny of 
ushers, and the avarice of housekeepers. Hence, in the 
latter part of his life, no recollections were so agreeable 
as those of the time he passed at Flatbush, when he re- 
velled in the full enjoyment of health, and its attendant 
cheerfulness. They formed a vivid contrast to that joy-r 
less and dreary state to which disease afterwards redact 
ed him. 

He was near fourteen years of age when he returned 
home and w’ent to college. He now entered on ascenc 
widely different, in all respects, from that to which he 
had been previously accustomed: a new system of scho- 
lastic discipline, a new circle of associates, the sensa- 
tions apd views incident to persons on the eve of manhood. 

The ensuing four years were active and important 
ones. The moral and intellectual dispositions, which 
men may possibly bring into the world with them, be. 
come fixed and settled, and receive their final di- 
rection at this age. When the appetites are vigor* 
ous, the senses keen, and the conduct regulated by 
temper and passion, rather than by prudence and ex- 
perience, we arc most alive to all impressions, and ge- 
nerally take that path which we pursue for the rest of 
our days. It was during this period that Mr. Linn’s 
taste was formed; and though his moral and professional 
I views underwent considerable changes afterwards,^® 
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literary inclinations which he now imbibed, or unfolded, 
continued to adhere to him for the rest of his life. 

His genius now evinced a powerful tendency to poe- 
try and criticism. What are called the fine writers of the 
age, and especially the poets, became his darling study. 
In a youthful breast, the glow of admiration is soon fol- 
lowed by the zeal to imitate; and he not only composed 
■everal pieces, both in prose and verse, but procured 
the publication of some of them in a distinct volume, be- 
fore his seventeenth year. These performances possess 
no small merit, if we may judge of them by comparison 
with the youth and inexperience of the writer. They 
manifest considerable reading, a remarkably improved 
taste, and talents which only wanted the discipline and 
knowledge of age to make them illustrious. 

In a city where there is an established theatre, a youngs 
man, smitten with a passion for letters, can scarcely fail 
of becoming an assiduous frequenter of its exhibitions. 
Plays form a large portion of the fashionable literature 
of a refined nation. The highest powers of invention 
are displayed in the walks of draipatic poetry; and what 
the youug enthusiast devours in bis closet, he hastens 
with unspeakable eagerness to behold invested with the 
charms of life and action on the stage. At that period 
some performers of merit had been recently imported 
from Europe, the theatre was, in an eminent degree, a 
populaf amusement, and Hr. Linn was at that age when 
the enchantment of such exhibitions is greatest The 
theatre, accordingly became his chief passion. 

To austere and scrupulous minds the theatre is high- 
ly obnoxious, not only as hurtful in itself, but as seduc- 
ing unwary youth into collateral vices and undue ex- 
penses. On this account, such establishments are cer- 
tainly liable to much censure. Whether reasonably or 
not, mankind have always annexed some disrepute to 
the profession of an actor, and hence no one will give 
himself to that profession, who cherishes in bijnself any 
lively regard for reputation. The odium with which 
any profession is loaded, even though originally ground- 
less, has an unfortunate tendency to create an excuse 
for itself in the principles and manners of those who 
adopt it, To make men vicious, little more is necessary 
than to troat them as if they were so. 

> The example of Mr. Linn, however, m$y lead us to 
distinguish between that admiration for the drama, which 
leads some persons to the theatre, and those dissolute 
and idle habits, by which the attendance of other* is 
produced, and which evince a taste for the life and man- 
ners of the actor, rather than a passion for excellent act- 
ing. The moral conduct of this youth was at all times 
irreproachable; and the impression made upon his fan- 
/cy, by the great masters of the drama, seems to have 
contributed to his security from low tastes and vicious 
pleasures, rather than to have laid him open to their in- 
fluence. 

When his academical career was finished, he was 18 
years of age; and it being necessaiw to adopt some pro- 
jession, his choice, and that of his family, fell upon the 
law. The law leads more directly and effectually to 
honour, pQwer and profit, in America, than any of what 
are termed the liberid professions. As we are strangers 
to all hereditary distinctions, the road to eminence is 
open to all; aixj while the practice of the law is ex- 
tremelY lucrative, it tends to bring forth talents and in- 
dustry into public notice, and to recommend men to 
offices of profit and honour. A young man who, though 
meanly descended, shows some marks of genius, and 
has received some degree of education beyond that of 
mere reading and writing his native tongue, seldom 
thinks of pursuing aqy mechanical trade, and if he has 
some ambition, he is generally educated to the bar. He 
is thus placed in the direct road of that profit and ho- 
nour, which waits on political popularity, and may put 
in hie claim, with more success than the followers of any 
flther calling, for a seat in the national councils, and for 
any official station. The children of persons who are 
^ if {above others, by their riches or station, art, of 


course, whether qualified or not, destined to a liberal 
profession, and the law is generally preferred, because 
it affords the best means of building up a name or a for- 
tune. Mr. Linn was probably influenced in his choice 
of this path, more because it was honourable and lucra- 
tive, than because it was particularly suited to gratify 
any favourite taste. He does not appear, therefore, to- 
have applied with much assiduity or zeal to his new pur- 
suit: his favourite authors continued to engage most of 
his attention; and his attachment to poetry acquired new 
force, by the contrast which the splendid visions of 
Shakspcare and Tasso bore to the naked abstractions 
and tormenting subtleties of Blackstone and Coke. 

He was placed under the direction of Alexander Ha- 
milton, who was a friend of his father, and who took 
upon himself, with ardour, the care of perfecting the 
studies and promoting the fortunes of the son . Instead, 
however, of becoming enamoured of the glory, excel-? 
lence, or usefulness font environ the names of Murray 
and of Erskine, Mr. Linn regarded the legal science 
every day with new indifference or disgust, which, at 
the end of the first year, induced him to relinquish the 
profession altogether. 

Before this event took place, he had ventured to pro- 
duce a dramatic composition, called Bourville Castle, 
on the stage . This performance was one of the many 
dramatic works he had previously concerted, but the 
only one which was ever performed on the stage. Ita 
success was such as had been sufficient to have fixed the 
literary destiny of some minds. But his dramatic career 
was scarcely commenced, when it was entirely relin- 
quished. His passion for theatrical amusements yielded 
place to affections of a more serious and beneficial na- 
ture; apd those religious impressions, by which, from 
his earliest infancy; nis mind had been occasionally vi- 
sited, about this time assumed a permanent dominion 
over him. After much deliberation, he determined tQ 
devote his future life to service in the church. 

Such a decision, in a youthful and ardent mind, could 
only flow from deep convictions of duty. The heavy 
obligations which every clergyman incurs, the extraor- 
dinary claims which are made upon him, not only as a 
teacher of virtue and religion, but as a living example 
of their influence, form, to a conscientious mind, the 
most arduous circumstances of this profession. Consi- 
dered as a calling, by which a subsistence is to be obtain- 
ed, and a family reared, its disadvantages are very nu- 
merous. He is entirely precluded from any collateral 
and lucrative application of his lime or talents, not only 
by the constant pressure of his clerical duties, but by 
the general sense of decorum; while the stipend he re- 
ceives from the church is in many cases inadequate to 
decent subsistence, and in no case does it more than an- 
swer the current necessities and demands of a family. 
The clergyman deprives himself of all means of provid- 
ing for the establishment of his children in trade or in 
marriage, or even for the period of age or infirmity in 
himself, by embracing a prfHession which, in many ca- 
ses, appears to have a tendency to impair his health, apd 
to shorten the duration of his life. 

In Mr. Linn’s case, these sacrifices were greater than 
ordinary. There w ere many circumstances to inspire 
his generous mind with unusual and commendable soli- 
citude for the acquisition of fortune, and his new en- 
gagements were incompatible with those pursuits, which 
had hitherto formed his chief passion, and engrossed the 
greater portion of his time. Such, however, was the 
strength of his mind, and the force of his religious im- 
pressions that not only the prospects of pow’er and rich- 
es, but the mqre bewitching 1 promises of dramatic po- 
pularity, were renounced with little hesitation or reluc- 
tance. 

New York was in some respects an eligible place for 
prosecuting theological as well as legal studies, but Mr. 
Linn weighed its disadvantages and benefits with too 
impartial a hand to allow himself to remain there.— 
Along with his former habits and pursuits, he perceive^ 
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the necessity of relinquishing many of his former com- 
anions, and abandoning the scenes to which he had 
een accustomed to resort. His prudence directed him 
to withdraw as much as possible from the busy and luxu- 
rious world, and to put far away all those objects which 
were calculated to divert him from the object to which 
he had deliberately devoted his future life. 

With these views he left New York, and retired to 
Schenectady. He there put himself under the care of 
Dr. Romeyn, a professor of theology in the Reformed 
Butch Church. His zeal and resolution appear to have 
continually increased in favour of his new pursuit. Ex- 
perience, indeed, gradually unfolded difficulties of 
which he had not been at first aware. The importance 
and arduousness of the part which he had assigned him- 
self became daily more apparent, but these discoveries 
diminished not his zeal, though they somewhat appalled 
his courage. In a letter to his father, written during 
his probation, and after a short visit to his family, he says, 
•*When I was in New York, I saw more clearly than I 
had ever yet seen, the road of preferment which I have 
forsaken. I saw more clearly than ever, that worldly 
friendship and favour follow the footsteps of pomp and 
ambition. I hope,- however, never to have cause to re- 
gret the choice I have made. I hope to see more and 
more the little worth of earthly things, and the infinite 
importance of those which are eternal. As I have no 
treasures on earth, may I lay up treasures in heaven. 

The disgust which I contracted' for the law, might 
perhaps chiefly arise from a sickly and over delicate 
taste. The pages of Coke and Blackstone contained, 
to my apprehension, nothing but horrid jargon. The 
language of the science was discord, and its methods 
the perfection of confusion to me; and this, whether a 
fault in me or not, I cannot tell, but certain I am it was 
past remedy. But my aversion to the bar had some- 
thing else in it than the mere loathing of taste. I could 
not bear its tricks and artifices, the enlisting of all on£'s 
wit and wisdom in the service of any one that could pay 
for them. 

My mind, which has been for a long time restless and 
uneasy, and continually on the wing, feels already, in 
this state of comparative solitude, that sober and quiet 
peace, to which it has been long a stranger. I regret 
not the gay objects of New York, which I have ex- 
changed for the now dreary scenes of Schenectady. — 
The pleasures of my former life were often the pleasures 
an hour, leaving behind them the anxieties of days 
and of years. A very few excepted, I regret not those 
friends of my early youth, from whom I have removed. 
Friendship is in most cases only a weathercock, shifting 
with the lightest gale, and scarcely stable long enough 
to be viewed. The applause of men I no longer prize, 
and self-approbation becomes every day of greater va- 
lue.” 

In this retreat he pursued his studies assiduously. — 
How he employed his leisure, what books he read, what 
society he enjoyed, and what particular advances he 
giade in knowledge or in virtue, in the government of 
kimself or his acquaintance with the world, it is not in 
the power of the present narrator to communicate. It 
appears, however, that he indulged himself in some 
poetical effusions, and wrote occasionally some essays 
m prose, which were published in a newspaper of that 
place. Though not unworthy of praise from so young 
a man, their intrinsic merit does not entitle them to pre- 
servation. 

He obtained a license to preach from the classis of 
Albany, in the year 1798, haring just entered his twenty 
second year. Having now an opportunity of displaying 
his qualifications of taste, knowledge and piety, the 
■world soon became acquainted with his character. His 
merits in the pulpit were enhanced by his youth; a cir- 
cumstance, which while it afforded an apology for some 
exuberances of style and sentiment, imparted lively ex- 
pectations of future excellence. He received calls from 
ibe presbyterian church at Elizabethtown, New Jersey, 


and from the first presbyterian church at Philadelphia, 
than which there were no religious congregations in 
America, whose choice could be more honourable to the 
object of it. 

He finally decided, though not without much hesita- 
tion and reluctance; in favour of the latter situation. In 
this he was influenced by many motives besides those, 
which, in such a case, would naturally operate upon a 
young mind, eager for distinction. The principal of 
these originated in diffidence of his own powers, which 
he justly imagined would be subject to les9 arduous 
trials, as an assistant minister, or co-pastor, than where 
the sole charge should devolve upon himself. Under 
the auspices of so illustrious a colleague as the late Dr. 
Ewing, he hoped to enter on his important office with 
fewer disadvantages than most young men are subjected 
to. The errors of youth and inexperience would be 
less fatal, and would be more easily prevented and cor- 
rected, than in a different situation. The paternal treat- 
ment he always received from Dr. .Ewing fulfilled these 
hopes, and his decision in their favour was fully jestified 
by the veneration and affection of his people. He was 
ordained, and installed in his office, in June, 1799. 

He had very early bestowed his affections on Miss 
Hester Bailey, a young lady of beauty and merit, daugh- 
ter of Col. John Bailey, a respectable inhabitant of 
Poughkeepsie, in the state of New York. On his set- 
tlement at Philadelphia, he married this lady. Th$ 
fruits of this alliance, which was interrupted by death at 
the end of five years, were three sons, the two young- 
est of whom survived their father. — [7b be Continued . 
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From the recovered Minutes of Council. 

Dec. 1, 1759. The committee appointed to prepare 
a draft of an address to our new governor, laid the same 
before the Board for their consideration, and after some 
amendments were made, it was approved of, and a com- 
mittee appointed to wait on the governor to know when* 
and where it would be agreeable to his honour, that this 
Board should attend him. 

It being proposed that an entertainment be provided 
for his honor, the governor, at the expense of this board, 
the same was agreed to ; and Alderman Plumstead. 
Thomas Willing and William Bingham, were desired to 
prepare the said entertainment at the lodge, on Thurs- 
day next, and invite the members of assembly and such 
other gentlemen as they should think fit. 

The gentlemen who went on a message to the gover- 
nor, returned and acquainted the Board that he was rea- 
dy to receive them at the house of William Allen, Esq. 
Whereupon, the Board went in a body to wait upon 
him, and the address was delivered by the recorder and 
then presented to his honor in the following words, viz, 

“To the honourable James Hamilton, Esq. lieutenant 
governor and commander-in-chief of the province of 
Pennsylvania, and counties of New Castle, Kent, and 
Sussex, on Delaware. The address of the Mayor and 
Commonalty of the city of Philadelphia. 

May it please your honour, — 

“We, the Mayor and Commonalty of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, do most sincerely congratulate you on your 
appointment to this government and safe arrival among 
us. 

We esteem it a peculiar happiness to the people of 
this province that the government of it is committed to 
a gentleman wlio has heretofore presided in that station, 
with the strictest honour and integrity. 

The experience we have had of your abilities, your 
steady attachment to the principles of real liberty, and 
your known abhorrence of every species of venality and 
corruption, cannot but give the highest pleasure and sa- 
tisfaction to all those who are true friends to the interest 
of this colony. 

These considerations excite us with grateful hearts to 
acknowledge his majesty's paternal regard in approving 
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the choice made by our honourable proprietaries, who 
by this appointment have fully evidenced their attention 
to our welfare and the security of our rights, civil and 
Religious. 

l *We sincerely hope* your Honour’s administration may 
J be easy and agreeable to you. And rest fully assured 
that the privileges granted to the corporation of this 
*£i fy by that great patron of liberty, our first worthy 
proprietor, will he effectually preserved.” 

To which his honour was pleased to make the follow* 
-ing answer* 

''Gentlemen , — I am extremely obliged to you; for your 
affectionate address. The favourable sentiments therein 
expressed of me and of my former administration, give 
me the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. 

You may not only rely on my protecting the corpora- 
tion in the privileges granted to them by the proprietary 
charter, but on my hearty concurrence with you, for 
whom I have a very great regard, in any measures, 
whereby the honor or interest of this city may be ad- 
vanced.” 

Jan. 3, 1760. The ordinances relating to cording of 
wood, to be collected by a committee. 

Feb . 16, 1762. The recorder informed the board that 
the occasion of calling them together was, among other 
things to consider the present state of the public streets 
of this city, which were represented to be in great want 
of repairs — that the surplus money arising from the rent 
of the public wharffs, had been for many years past, 
applied to that purpose, but that the magistrates had no 
power without the consent of this boara, to agree with 
the assessors in any such application; which frequently 
prevented the magistrates and assessors from agreeing 
upon making repairs that were necessary till the consent 
of this board was obtained; he therefore proposed it 
for the consideration of the board; That hereafter the 
magistrates should have a power of disposing of that 
surplus in conjunction with the assessors without the 
trouble of calling a meeting of this board from time to 
time for this purpose. 1 he board having taken tills 
proposal into consideration and deliberated thereon, did 
agree and resolve, That the Mayor, Recorder, and any 
three Aldermen, shall hereafter, in conjunction with the 
assessors of the city have power to dispose of the sur- 
plus of the said wharfage money after defraying the ex- 
pense of repairing and improving the public wharffs; 
rendering from time to time an account to this board of 
every such disposition. 

A beam and scales for the meal market cost, £22 3 0 

Sep. 21, 1762. Middle ferry on Schuylkill leased for 
3 years at £200 per annum. 

Oct. 5, 1762. Samuel Garrigues petitioning the board 
for an allowance fpr overlooking the corders of wood and 
taking care of the public wharves and fire engines, and 
for sweeping and cleaning the market, and ringing the 
market bell. The board do agree to allow the said S. 
G. in consideration of all his services of that sort, the 
sum of twenty five pounds per annum. 

March 14, 1763. Alderman Shoemaker, the Trea- 
surer, on some objections being made to the commis- 
sions of 5 per ct. for receiving, and 5 per ct for paying 
the money of this corporation, proposed of his own ac- 
cord to reduce those commissions for the future to 2 j 
per ct. for receiving, and 2£ for paying. 

May 27, 1763. It being reported to the board that 
as the Market street to the eastward of the court house 
was now regulating and paviifg, and the stalls in the 
Jersey market were in a ruinous condition, some repairs 
in the same became immediately necessary. It was 
therefore proposed that the present wooden stalls be 
pulled down and more durable ones erected, and that at 
the east end thereof near Front street, there should be 
a market for greens and roots, erected in such a manner 
as to answer the purposes both of a market and exchange. 
The consideration of this proposal was deferred to the 
next meeting, and in the mean time, the Mayor, Alder- 
pen Mifflin, and Willing, and Alexander Houston, and 


John Lawrence, were appointed to prepare a plan and 
estimate the expense of such an improvement. 

June 4, 1763. The Board having resumed the con- 
sideration of the proposal concerning the Jersey mar- 
ket* and the committee presenting a plan agreeable to 
the directions of the Board at the last meeting: A ques- 
tion was put whether stalls with brick pillars should be 
erected to the eastward of the Court House to begin 
about forty feet from the line of Second street with a 
covering over the whole; and at the end thereof on 
front street, a building to serve the purposes of a green 
market and an exchange agreeable, or nearly so, to the 
plan exhibited by the committee— Carried in the affirm- 
ative. It being then moved. That part of the expense 
of the said building should be defrayed out of the stock 
in the hands of this Corporation for building an ex- 
change. It was, on debate, resolved, That the sum of 
five hundred pounds should be applied out of the said 
exchange stock for that purpose. 

The mayor, aldermen Mifflin and Willing, Alexander 
Houston, and John Lawrence, were appointed to em- 
ploy workmen and jbave the stalls and building com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 

It is likewise ordered. That the .Treasurer call in 
so much of the exchange-money now at interest as will 
be sufficient with what money now remains in hi* 
hands belonging to that fund to make up the aforesaid 
sum of 500 pounds. 

October 4, 1763. Tnomas Willing elected Mayor. 

It was proposed that as the carrying up the stalls of 
the Jersey market had been hitherto deferred by the 
workmen employed by the committee, and the season 
was now far advanced, it would be more safe to defer 
the work till next spring, which was agreed to by the 
board. 

The committee appointed to get the Jersey market 
built are desired to get that market put into some order 
for this winter. 

The Commissioners of Philadelphia County having 
made application to this Board for the loan of a sum of 
money for finishing the bridge over the Dock in front 
street, they not having completed the collection of taxes, 
and being in want of a present supply of money. The 
Board on considering this as a public work, and that 
there is money in the treasured* hands which will not 
be wanted till next spring, agree to lend the Comrpia- 
sioners Joseph King, Michael Hillegas, and Abraham 
Dawes, any sum not exceeding £400 for the purpose 
aforesaid, on giving their private bonds to this Corpora- 
tion, payable on the 1st day of April next, without inte- 
rest. The treasurer to charge no commission for paying 
or receiving the money. 

October 31, 1763. The Board agreed to address and 
give an entertainment to the Hon. John Pemi^ Esq. the 
new Governor. 

November 7, 1763. “The humble Address of the 
Mayor and Commonalty of the city of Philadelphia. 

“ May it please your Honour — 

“ The Mayor and Commonalty of the city of Phila- 
delphia beg leave to congratulate your honour on your 
appointment to the government of this province and 
safe arrival in it. 

“ When we reflect on the many virtues of your wor- 
thy ancestor, our first proprietor and governor, under 
whose forming hand this city and province were settled, 
and to whose wisdom their growth and present flourish- 
ing state are in a great measure owing, we are impres&r 
ed with the highest veneration for his memory. Permit 
us sir to assure you that we with pleasure behold the 
administration of this government committed to a gen- 
tleman descended from one so dear to us, and we doub^ 
not but you will imitate his great example, by consider- 
ing your own interest and happiness as inseparably con- 
nected with the people over whom you preside. 

“ Warmed with the pleasing review of virtues so 
amiable and beneficial to this colony, we cannot (con- 
sistent with a due regard to merit) forbear expressing 
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the highest esteem and affection for our late worthy Go- 
vernor, Mr. Hamilton. Common justice calls upon us to 
acknowledge, that he filled the station with credit and 
honour; and we are persuaded that his whole conduct 
hath been influenced by a sincere attachment to the 
public good. As nothing can be more acceptable to a 
good and generous mind, than that virtue should receive 
the just tribute of pi^ise, we need not apologiserto your 
honour for taking this public occasion of manifesting 
our gratitude to your predecessor. 

“ We firmly rely on your favour, in protecting the 
Corporation of this city, in the enjoyment of all the 
rights and privileges granted them by charter, and sin- 
cerely wish that your administration may be attended 
with satisfaction to yourself, and lasting advantage to the 
public. 

THOMAS WILLING, Mayor. 

Philada. 7th Nov. 1763.” 

THE GOVERNOR’S REPLY. 

Gentlemen — I return you my hearty thanks for this 
kind and obliging address, and in a particular manner 
for your good wishes for me, and the affection you ex- 
press for my family. 

My predecessor Mr. Hamilton justly deserves the 
character you have given him, and nothing can be more 
agreeable to me than this testimony of your gratitude 
to him. 

The corporation of this city may rest assured that I 
Will do every thing in my power to protect them in the 
enjoyment of their rights and privileges.” 

28 November 1763. Expense of entertainment to the 
Governor £203 17 0^. 

Agreed that an order be drawn by the Mayor on the 
Treasurer of this Board for the sum of fifty pounds fo 
be paid to the Trustees appointed by the General As- 
sembly for the conveying to this corporation a lot on the 
north-east corner of the state house square for the erect- 
ing a city hall. 


PHYSICIANS. 

One of the earliest, and one of the most vivid recol- 
lections in tliis city, by the remniscent, is of the person of 
old Doctor Chevaty living at the time, directly opposite 
the (now) white swan, in Race, above Third-street. 
He it was, who by his genius, professional skill and per- 
severance, finally perfected those wonderful (atthe time) 
anatomical preparations in wax, which, since his death, 
have been in possession of the Pennsylvania Hospital. 
These anatomical preparations, the sight of which is calcu- 
lated to fill the mind with solemn awe, while beholding 
not only the streets, but the lanes, alleys and inner cham- 
bers of the microcosm or little world of man, was beheld 
by the writer, only some few years since, fbreing back 
upon the memory, the once aged appearance of the 
Doctor, contrasted with the exertions made by him and 
apparent to every one, who beheld him, to appear ac- 
tive*, and sprightly in busines, cleaving, as it were, to 
his “last sand.” This aged gentleman and Physician 
was almost daily to be seen pushing his way inspite of 
bis feebleness, in a kind of hasty walk or rather shuffle: 
his aged head, and strait white hair, bowed and hang- 
ing forward beyond the cape of his black old fashioned 
coat, surmounted by a small cocked hat, closely turned 
upon the crown upwards behind, but projectingly, and 
out of all proportion, cocked before and seemingly the 
impelling cause of his anxious forward movements; his 
aged lips closely compressed (sans teeth) together, were 
in commual motion, as though he were munching some- 
what all the whiie; his golden headed Indian cane, not 
used for his support, but dangling by a knotted black 
silken string from his wrist; the ferrule of his cane and 
the heels of his capacious shoes, well lined in winter 
time with thick woolen cloth might be heard jingling 
and scraping the pavement at every step; fie seemed on 
the street always as one hasting as "fast as his aged limbs 
“would permithim to some patient, dangerously ill; with- 
out looking at any one, passing him to the fight or left; 


he was always spoken of as possessing much sarcastic 
wit; and also, for using expletives in his common con- 
versation, in the opinion of those who spoke on the sub- 
ject, to be neither useful nor qrnamental. 

An anecdote, strikingly illustrative of the latter, might 
here be given of the Doctor and a member of the Socie- 
ty of Friends, who had lent him his great coat to shelter 
him on his way home, from the then, falling rain. The 
coat was loaned by the Friend to the Doctor, with a 
moral condition annexed; which, upon the return of the 
coat, he declared he had religiously performed,— adding, 
in a facetious vein, a supplemental remark to the Friend, 
descriptive of an unusual propensity he found himself to 
be labouring under, during the whole time he had been 
enveloped in a plain coat; having so said and done, they 
separated on tne most friendly terms, with a hearty 
laugh on both sides. Does none remember ? 

Dr. Thomas Say, lived in Moravian, now Bread street, 
on the west side, near Arch street Having to pass that 
way frequently to school, his person became veiy fami- 
liar. In fair weather, he was to be seen, almost daily, 
standing, dressed in a light drab suit, with his arms gent- 
ly folded, and leaning with one shoulder against the 
cheek of the door, for the support evidently of his rather 
tall and slender frame — now weakened by age. He 
was the same Dr. Thomas Say, who many years before, 
had been in a trance, of three days’ continuance; during 
which time, (whether in the body or out of the body, 
he could not tell) he beheld many wonderful matters, 
asis fully detailed, in the “Life of ThoUias Say,” now 
extant, and written by bis son Benjamin, deceased. Her 
was of fair complexion: and his thinly spread hair, of the 
silvery white, slightly curled over, and behind the ears 
in appearance very venerable; in his speech and manner, 
mild and amiable — as is well remembered concerning 
him, while he stood, one day affectionately admonishing 
some boys, who had gazed perhaps too rudely, a£ 
the aged man, of whom they had heard, probably 
that he had seen a vision. He mildly advised them to 
pass on their way — pressing at the same time, and with 
lasting effect, upon the mind of one of them, “never to 
stare, (said he) at strangers, and aged men.” 

The next aged physician of the Old School, was Dr. 
— — , who lived next door to Dr. Ustick’s Baptist 
meeting-house, in Second street near Arch street. The 
Doctor had retired from practice altogether, and was 
known to the public eye as an antiquated looking old 
gentleman, usually habited in a broad skirted dark coat 
with long pocket flaps, buttoned across his under 
dress; wearing in strict conformity with the cut of the 
coat, a pair of Baron Steuben’s military shaped boots, 
coming above the knees, for riding: his hat flapped be- 
fore, and cocked up smartly behind, covering a full 
bottomed powdered wig — in the front of which might be 
seen an eagle pointed nose, separating a pair of pierc- 
ing black eyes — his lips exhibiting (but only now and 
then) a quick motion, as though at the moment he was 
endeavouring to extract the essence of a small quid. As 
thus described, in habit and in person, he was to be seen 
almost daily, in fair weather, mounted on a short, flat, 
black, switch-tailed horse, and riding for his amusement 
and exercise, in a brisk racking canter about the streets 
and suburbs of the city. 

His antique study, in the middle back room, now 
merged in the part of a China Stpre, then exhibited the 
remains of consultation and practice, in by-gone times. 
Being kept there, one day, waiting, as was thought, an 
undue length of time for his coming down stairs, the 
writer could no otherwise than note the ancient Frank- 
lin open stove, placed within, and under the chintney 
as far as possible; — the labelled vials of various sizes pa- 
raded along the mantle piece, and suspended over aU, 
in a black and gilt-edged frame, now soiled by dust and 
age, upon the spacious old fashioned ornamental wood 
work, an engraved likeness of “ Horace,” with mottos, 
almost illegible, beneath:— old musty papers folded 
aw ay, and old books hero and there; an old great coat 
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ftlso folded carefully across the leather-bottomed chair, 
near the fire. In the centre of the room stood a small 
heavy looking* round table, covered with faded green 
baize, and resting* upon it, an old folio, closed; — a queer 
looking standish for writing, and a pen evith untrimmed 
Feather, sticking therein. The Doctor was hard of 
hearing; but brisk and lively in his movement and ad- 
dress to any one having business with him, and pleasant 
to a degree. When spoken to, he usually lifted with a 
finger the comer of his wig from one ear, in listening at- 
titude.' While on the street, every one seemed pleased 
on their observing the light elastic step of this very re- 
spectable old gentlemen. 

He was so well known, that in his rambles from the 
Town, on foot, he would step in, without ceremony, at 
the first public office, which presented itself to his view, 
and upon his seeing any vacant desk, or writing table, 
sit himself down, with a pleasant nod, to some one pre- 
sent, and begin writing his letter or memorandum. One 
day, while thus occupied in his writing, he was suddenly 
addressed by a very forward presuming person who 
wanted of hpn some medical advice gratis. Finding 
himself thus interrupted, he lifted the corner of his wig, 
as usual, and desired the person to repeat the question, 
which he did, loudly, as follqws — Doctor! what would 
you advise, as the best thing, for a pain in the breast? 
The wig, h aving dropped to its proper place, the Doc- 
tor, after a seemingly profound stuay for a moment on 
the subject, replied — Oh! aye — I will tell you my good 
friend — the very best tiling 1 could advise you to do for 
a pain in the breast is to— consult your physician ! 

These three veterans of the. city, in the science and 
practice of medicine in the time of the Colonies — like 
three remaining apples, separate and lonely upon the 
uppermost bough of a leafless tree, were finally shaken 
to the ground, by the unrelenting wind of Death, and 
gathered to the “ narrow house,” — as very readily sur- 
mised by the reader, no doubt. LANG SYN.B. 

COMMON PLEAS. 

Commonwealth, oit the rela-Y 
tion of Geo. It. Fisher, (important question of 
vs . f Apprentice-law. 

Joriah W. Leeds. J 

■This was a writ of habeas corpus, directed to Mr. 
JL6eds, commanding him to bring up the body of Geo. 
H* Fisher, an alledged apprentice to him, to learn the 
tfade df a Tailor. The petition set forth, that on the 
13th day of February 1827, George U. Fisher was 
bound to Messrs. Leeds & Campbell, copartners, or the 
survivor of them, for the term of two years from the 
2d day of Jan. then next ensuing, to learn the art, 
trade and mystery of a tailor; and in case of a dissolu- 
tion, he was to have the right of election or choice of 
which of the said copartners he would serve, &c. fol- 
lowing the usual form in such cases; that the said part- 
nership was dissolved on the 20th of February last; 
that since that time, Mr. Campbell, without the peti- 
tioner’s knowledge pr consent, assigned to his former 
partner, Jhe present defendant, all his right, title and 
interest, in the said indenture; and that the petitioner 
would elect and prefer to serve the other partner. Un- 
der this assignment, the defendant held th^ boy as his 
articled apprentice; Much conflicting tesfitnony, a9 16 
whether the boy had elected to serve Leeds, was pro- 
duced on both sides; and the question before the court 
was, whether, in law, he had a right so to hold him. 
After argument, and a week’s advisement, the 
opinion of the couit was delivered by , 

Kino, President: — The defendant has no right to 
hold the boy, and he must be discharged. The privi- 
lege of election is secured to him by the indenture. — 
To make the election or choice valid and binding, it 
must be done with the consent of the parent or guar- 
dian. There is a doubt created bv the evidence offered 
in this case, whether the boy did or did not elect ibis 
preference, but it is immaterial whether he did or. ifid 


not, unless it can be shown that his parent or guardian 
expressly acquiesced in the election. The decision of 
the Supreme Court, in one of the Sergeant & llawle’s, 
establishing the point that the consent of the parent 
guardian or next friend, is indispensable to the assign- 
ment of an indenture to a third person, bears directly 
upon this question. No arrangement or contract be- 
tweeivthe master and his apprentice altering the per- 
sons to whom an apprentice is bound, can be valid, un- 
less ratified by the consent of the parent or other per- 
son standing in loco parentis, in writing. A parent might 
place confidence in one member of a firm, and doubt 
the capacity of the other; or he might rely upon the 
mutual ability of both united; it is therefore expedient 
and necessary that any vital alteration of those parties 
should be sanctioned by the parent or guardian, and 
not alone by the boy, whose infancy incapacitates him; 
otherwise a parent might see his child transferred, on 
the dissolution of a firm, to a man of questionable or 
depraved morals, without the power to avert the evil. 
The dissqlution of the partnership, therefore, abrogated 
the indenture, the parent not consenting to the elec- 
tion. Tfiere is notmng in the argument, that there is 
but a brief period of service yet unexpired, little inju- 
ry can accrue to any party by the continuation of the 
boy in the. service of Leeds; the rule now to be laid 
down will operate upon all future indentures, whether 
of one or five years duration. Petitioner discharged. 

J, O’Daniel, esq. for the boy — J. P. Norris, esq. for 
the master. — U. S. Gaz. 

Meadvifc, fPcnn.J Sep. 18- 

Ih two months more, twenty five years will have elaps* 
ed since we arrived in this village with our printing es- 
tablishment, being the first, and for several subsequent 
years, the only one north west of the Allegheny river. 
How short the period, yet how fruitful of interesting 
events — Empires, kingdoms and states have arisen in 
different quarters of the globe, and again vanished, 
scarcely leaving a vestige as a memento of their exist- 
ence. In the political concerns of our state and national 
confederacy, parties and factions have had their day— 
their ups and downs — all affording additional proof of 
the mutability and transient character of every thing ap- 
pertaining to' this life. Our village at that time consisted 
of a few scattered tenements, or what might properly be 
termed huts. It is now surpassed by few, if any, in 
West Pennsylvania, for its numerous, commodious, and 
in many instances, beautiful dwelling houses, churches, 
academy, court house, with a splendid edifice for a cot- 
lege; all affording pleasing evidence of the enterprise, 
the taste and the liberality of its inhabitants. Then we 
were without roads, nothing but Indian paths by which 
to wind our way from one point to another. Now turaV 
pikes and capacious roads converge to it from every quar- 
ter. Then the mail passed between Pittsburg and Erie 
once in two weeks — now eighteen stages arrive and de- 
part weekly. Then we had not unfrcquently to pack 
our paper on horseback, upwards of 200 miles, on 130 
of this distance, there were but three or four house#-~ 
now, however, thanks to an enterprising citizen of the 
village, it can be had as conveniently as could be desired. 
Our eountry is marching onward . — Crawford Mess. 

The jury trial in the Major’s Court, terminated on the 
24th inst. During the session 108 bills were returned 
by the grand jury, of which number 73 were I'et&ned 
‘true bills* and 35 ‘ignoramus* — 47 cases were tried. 
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FREE ARTICLES. 

Ut t 2d,& 
3 d Quar’s 

Fourth 1 
Quarter. 

Total. 

Brimstone 


value 

4030 


$4030 

Rags - 

- 

do. 

6180 

7540 

13,720 

Furs - 

w 

do. 

6635 

2750 

9385 

Hides 

. 

do. 

145,740 

26,540 

172,280 

Dye Wood 

- 

do. 

13,002 

6745 

19,747 

Mahogany 

- 

do. 

71,310 

17,465 

88,775 

[Copper Sheathing 

do. 

21,910 

16,640 

38,550 

——Old, 

• 

do. 

22,555 

4090 

26,645 

for Mint 


do 

14 855 


14 855 

Bullion, Silver 


do. 

133)725 

24,515 

158)240 

■ Gold 


do. 

— 

4735 

4,735 

Specie, Gold 


do* 

66,685 

24,855.! 

91,540 

Silver 


do. 

499,095 

376,420 

875,515 

Corkwood - 


do. 

1,535 

20 

1555 

Plaster of Pari3 


do. 

10,810 

1980 

12,790 

Burr Stone - 


do. 

5720 

— 

5720 

Sundry Articles 


do. 

1843 

3680* 

* 5523 


SPECIFIC ARTICLES. 


Carpeting, Brussels, 
Wilton 
Venetian 
Ingrain 
Wine, Madeira 

Champaigne 
Sherry 
Lisbon 
Tenneriffe 
Claret 
Burgundy 
All other 


Spirits, other than grn. 
from grain 


Molasses - 
Beer, ale, Set. 
Vinegar - 
Olive Oil - 
Linseed Oil 
Castor do. 
Coffee 
Cocoa * 
Sugar, brown 

white 

Candy 


Mmonds 
Prunes 
Elaisins, Muscatel 
other 


Pigs 

Dandles, Tallow 
Wax 


Dheese 
Singer 
Pepper - 
Pimento - 

Cassia 

Vol. II. 


yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

yds. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

gal. 

pal. 

gal- 

pd. 

ga- 

s 

gal. 

gal. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 


Total* 


Value . 


25 


10 , 686 -) - 
2756 l 
41,574 f 
105,460 J 
24,773" 
261 
3571 
6503 
18,330 f 
23,819 
1227 
390, 397 J 
353,151 
85,729 
742,378 
951 
3503 
10,870} 
279 > 
29J 

8,726,111 

1,693,373 

9,807,832 

1,247,384 

104 

76*451*) 
63,842 1 
225,640 y 
268,525 I 
2967 J 
34,468 
14 
10,065 
1144") 

2i l 

195,336 ( 
138,922 J 


§120,640 


233,769 


188,620 

38,992 

134,931 

398 

1695 

7705 

782,950 

167.505 

599,662 

98,418 

16 


43,960 

3317 

6 

1080 

44,327 


Indigo 
Bristles 
Whiting - 
Lead 

White 

T wine 

Tea, Souchong 

Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

Imperial - 

Corks - * 

Ochre, Dry 

Iron Wire 

Nails 

Mill Saws 

Anvils 

Hammers 

Castings - 

Tacks 

Soap 

Tallow 

Camphor, crude 
Spikes 
Cotton 
Cordage - 
Chain Cables - 
Anchors - 
Iron, Sheet 

Pig 

Roll, &c. - 

Steel 

Hemp - - 

Nkil Rods - 

Scroll Iron 

Salt - 

Coal 

Paper 

Books 

Glass, cut 

other 

Vials above 4 oz. 

not above 4 oz 

Bottles 

Fish, Dried, &.d. 
Cigars 

Demijohns - 
Sundry small articled 


lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 
lbs. 

M. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

cwt. 

cwt: 

cwt. 

^cwt. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

bush. 

bush. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

groce. 

groce 

groce. 

lbs. 

M. 


211,152 
8441 
20,429 
1,964,912 
9888 
35,207 
574,252-v 
275,599 1 
836,9b^f 
145,2715 j 
29,742 
123,097 
73,109 
48,610 
577 
296,298 
5804 
275,541 
1340 
98,974 
7002 
25,435 
1639 
707 
7111 
29,146 
8201 
280,744 
1628 
24,545 
7695 
14,659 
50,460 
2231 
452,987 
31,104 
65,305 
39,527 
2168 
248,516 
329 > 
598 5 
3803 
16,357 
2,685,487 
5852 


Value7 


385,231 

4,8201 

200 

74,4801 

2,375 

6,964 

532,330[ 

fi 

3,535 

1,810 

17,055 

250 

9,270 

115 

5,538 

360 

6,715 

100 

40j 

585 

1,400 

270 

10,370 

1,900 

68,965 

78,0501 

85,6601 

1,515 

49,310) 
3,760 
8,341 
30,218 
1,030 
, 33,373 

1,515 

17,737 

2,682 

25,800 

2,311 

4,921 


AD VALOREM A RTIC LES [ 
Cloths, exceeding 33$ inch. 

not exceeding 33 $ inch. 


Total. 


Flannels 

Blankets 

Worsted Hose - 
Worsted Stuff • 

All other Woollens, 33$ inches - 
Cottons, Colouyed 4 

W bite - - - - 

Hose - 

Twist .... 

Nankeens - 

*. All other manufactured 25 per ct. 

! Silks from India ps. * 


* 417,562 

io,tro 

- 141,430 
118,930 

- 92,315 
179,060 

- 118*960 
h 758,940 

- 1,001,895 

116,815 
8,(574 
101,414 
35,474 
638/31 S 
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Silks from India, other than ps. 


- 


104,540 

— ; — from other places, ps. - 




49,240 

— other - 




45,119 

Vestings, Woollen - 



- 

22,346 

Cotton - 




10,020 

Linferti* - 



. 

329,735 

Manufactured Flax .... 




28,890 

Checks, &c. - 



- 

1,765 

Sail Duck - - 




43,175 

Ticklenburgs - 




26,490 

Russia- Sheeting, brown - 




21,250 

* white 




14,465 

Manufactured Hemp - 




3,645 

Side Arms - 



« 

9,804 

Scythes ..... 




30,986 

tV odd Screws - 




13,631 

Manufactures of Iron and Steel 




811,225 

— — Brass 




39,636 

Tin ... 




5,525 

Wood 




19,193 

• Leather - 




30,945 

Copper 




385 

Glass, not specific - 




21,868 

-Earthenware .... 




204,994 

China Ware .... 




5,983 

Japanned Ware - 




1,255 

Plated Ware .... 




6,720 

Watches, &c. .... 




40.375 

Precious Stones, &.c. ... 




9,897 

Laces ..... 




56,336 

Straw Plait 




60,604 

Copper bottoms - 




4,975 

Sheet Brassy - 




8,210 

Sheet Tin - 




7,540 

Wool, above 10 cents ... 




18,902 

not above 10 cents 




2,000 

Quicksilver - - - 




61,565 

Hair Seating - 




7,955 

Bolting Cloths .... 




3,075 

€>il Cloths - - - 




6,345 

Raw Silt ------ 




30,390 

Manufactured Goods, at 12$ per cent. 




411,291 

at 15 per cent. 




219,685 

— — at 20 per cent. 



- 

6,759 

— ■ at 25 per cent. 




5,812 

— at 30 percent. 

- 


. 

44,195 

Slates and Tile, - 




2859 

Sundry small articles ... 

- 


- 

10,388 


VALUE FROM EACH COUNTRY. 


COUNTRIES. 

drner. vcs. 

For . ves. 

Total. 

Swedish W. Indies .... 

$32,800 



*32,800 

Danish W. Indies 

307,374 

— 

307,374 

England 

4,852,127 

122,567 

4,974,694 

Ireland 

2,435 

3,305 

5,710 

Gibraltar 

202,221 


9 H*7 991 

British W. Indies 

FI, 150 

1,030 

12,180 

British E. Indies 

155,894 



155,894 

British Amer. Colonies 

19,280 



19,280 

Other British Colonies 

9,930 



9,930 

Scotland ......... 


7fU\ 


Russia 

189,120 


1 KQ 1 on 

Holland 

74143 


<r A 1/10 

H&nse Towns 

234*, 678 

65,620 

( 4-, 140 

300,298 

French ports on the At- 




lantic 

262,601 

180 

262,781 

French ports on the 




Mediterranean 

164,280 



164,280 

Hav ti 

249,942 


9>tO CM 9 

Cuba 

1, 149*701 

11,565 

1,161,266 

Other Spanish W. Ind. 

17,560 

13,285. 

30,845 

Spanish European ports 




on the Atlantic 

11,785 

— 

11 785 

Spanish European ports 




on the Mediterranean 

46,685 



46,685 

Portugal 

31,605 

— — 

34,605 


Continued — 


Madeira 

Italy * • • • 

Africa 

Mexican Ports on the 
Atlantic 


Atlantic . . . 
Colombian ports on the 

Pacific 

Brazilian ports . 

French West Indies. . . 

TenerifFe 

Azores 

Buenos Ayres 

Dutch West Indies . . 
Guatamala on the At- 
lantic 

China 


Atner. ves- 

For. ves. 

34,570 

154,666 

2,390 

r 

1,248,975 

; — 

514,653 

1,375 

229,010 

242,691 

1,645 

10,045 

1,520 

80,065 

18,825 

3,345 

14,090 

1,321,875 

— 


Total. 


Total 


34,570 f 
154,666 
2,390 [ 

1,248,975 } 

516,028 C 

229,010 j. 
242,691 r 
4^901 
10,045 
1,520 
80,065 i 
18,825 

4 

14,-090 
1,321,875 ^ 


1 1 ,900, 336*261 ,032) 1 2,1 61 ,366| 
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Sketch or the life asp character. 

OF JOHN BLAIR LINN. — By Charles B. Brown, Esq* 
Concluded front p. 173. 

The succeeding' two years of his life passed in dili- 
gent and successful application to the duties of hia pas- 
toral office. The increasing infirmities of his venerable 
colleague, made these duties in no small degree heavy 
to a young man, who was just beginning Iris career, and 
who, as yet, had not acquired the benefits of prepara- 
tion andixperience. Heavy though they were, and 
punctual and meritorious as was his diligence ii> their 
performance, his active spirit found leisure to compose 
two poems, the last of which was of considerable lengthy 
during this interval. 

The first was a poem on the death of Washington,, 
written in imitation of the style of Ossian, whom Mr. 
Linn held in higher estimation than any other poet. — 
This performance was a happy specimen of this style,,- 
and the author’s success was the more remarkable, on 
account of the disparity between the theme he had cho- 
sen, and those topics to which the Caledonian poet had 
consecrated his song. 

His second attempt was more grave and arduous: lt‘ 
w as a didactic essay on those powers from which poetry 
itself derives its spirit and existence. The subject of 
this poem is explained by its title, “The Bowers of Ge- 
nius.” It is a rapid and pleasing descant upon the na- 
ture and operations of genius, and a general view of its. 
origin and progress. It is accompanied with notes, by 
which doubtful passages are explained, and the reason- 
ings of the poet amplified, confirmed, and illustrated^ 
by new and apposite examples. 

’Mr. Linn has justified himself, in bestowing some of 
his leisure on subjects of this kind, by observing, in his 
preface to this work, that “literature, next to religion;, 
is the fountain of our greatest consolation and delight. 
Though it be a solemn truth that the deepest erudition,, 
disconnected with religion, cannot enlighten the regions 
beyond the grave, or afford consolation on the bed of 
death, yet, when united W'ith religion, literature renders 
men more eminently useful, opens wider their intellect to 
the reception of divine light, banishes religious supersti- 
tion, and bows the knee, with purer adoration, before the - 
throne of God. Literature on the rugged journey of 
life scatters flowers, it overshadows the path of the 
weary, and refreshes the desert with its streams. He 
who is prone to sensual pursuits may seek his joy in The 
Requirement of silver and gold, and bury His affections 
with the treasure in his coffers. The nobler soul, en- 
lightened by genius and taste, looks far above these pos- 
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sessions. His riches arc the bounty of knowledge, his 
joys are those which wealth cannot purchase. He con- 
templates Nature in her esidless forms, and finds compa- 
nions, where men of different pursuits would experi- 
ence the deepest solitude.” 

Those phantoms which genius produces, and taste 
embellishes, had a powerful influence oyer the imagina- 
tion of Mr. Linn. External objects were habitually 
viewed by him through a poetical medium, and seldom 
through any other. Their attractions, in his eyes, and 
their merit, consisted almost wholly in their power to 
inspire emotion, and exalt the fancy. The deductions 
of pure science, whether mathematical, physical, or 
moral, he held in veiy slender estimation: their simpli- 
city was to him naked and insipid, dreary and cold. — 
His natural temper, and all his habits of meditation, emi- 
nently fitted him for a poet; the subject of this work 
had been familiar to his earliest conceptions; and he ex- 
patiated in this element as in one most congenial to his 
nature. 

After describing genius, and fixing on invention as its 
most suitable criterion, he proceeds to show the alliance 
between genius and fancy, judgment and sympathy. — 
He then, in a rapid manner, describes the progress of 
genius, and illustrates the independence of rules, which 
st sometimes manifests, by the example of Shakspeare, 
Ossian, Ariosto, and Burns. 

The influence of culture on genius naturally calls to 
the poet’s mind the image of Edwin, and the various 
forms of excellence which genius is qualified to uphold, 
leads him into an enumeration of celebrated names, in 
various departments of prose and verse. 

Some or the moral stimulants and effects of genius 
are next displayed; narrative is called in to the aid of 
precept, and the poem closes with a concise view of the 
progress of genius^n different countries; Egypt, Greece, 
Italy, Britain, and America. To his native country the 
poet is patriotically partial, and not only predicts her fu- 
ture eminence in literature, but deems the progress she 
has already made by no means contemptible. 

The merit of this performance has received the best 
testimony of which merit of this kind is susceptible, in 
the approbation of the public. The work, in a few 
months after its first appearance, demanded a new edi- 
tion, and it has been published in a very splendid , sty 16 
m Europe. 

Several smaller pieces were published in the same 
volume with this poem, some of which have merit con- 
siderably above mediocrity, and manifest a genius in the 
writer which only wanted the habits of reflection and 
revision to entitle him to a high rank in the fraternity of 
.poets. 

Mr. Linn’s temperament was sanguine, and his health 
at all times extremely variable. From his earliest infan- 
cy, he was liable to fits of severe indisposition, which, 
to one of his peculiar temper, were of far more im- 
portance than they would have proved to another. — 
There was a'powerful sympathy between his body and 
mind. All disorders in the former produced confusion 
,and despondency in the latter. He was always prone to 
portend an unfavourable issue to his disease, and being 
deeply impressed with the belief that he was doomed to 
an early grave, every sickness was considered as the 
messenger appointed tofulfil his destiny. 

It was not, however, till the year 1802 that his consti- 
tution received any lasting or material injury. In the 
trammer of this year, he set out on a journey to New 
York. The weather being extremely hot, and the chaise 
affording no effectual protection from the rays of a burn- 
ing sun, he was suddenly thrown into a swoon, which 
was followed by an ardent fever. This accident occur- 
red near Woodbridge, in New Jersey, and he was car- 
ried from the road, by some passengers, to the hospita- 
ble roof of Dr. Rowe, a clergyman of that place. 

From this attack he recovered sufficiently in a few 
days, to enable him to return home; but from that pe- 
riod to his death, every day’s experience evinced that 


this accident had done his constitution an irreparable 
mischief. His nervous system appeared, for some time, 
to have been chiefly affected, and in a way particularly 
distressful and deplorable, since it interfered with his 
duty as a preacher. In attempting to speak, his brain 
was frequently seized witha torpor and dizziness, which 
made it difficult for him to keep himself from falling. 
The same affection sometimes attended him while walk- 
ing or sitting, Its visits were capricious and uncertain. 
It would sometimes afford him a respite of days or weeks. 
Its returns were sudden and unlooked for, and it always 
brought in its train a heavy dejection of mind, and equally 
unfitted him for the performance of his public duties, 
and for obtaining relief from any solitary occupation or 
social amusement. 

No one could struggle with his infirmity more stre- 
nuously than Mr. Linn. His family can bear witness 
to liis efforts to fulfil his public duties, notwithstanding 
this secret enemy. So successful were these efforts, 
that he often preached with his usual energy and elo- 
quence, when nothing but the rails of his pulpit sup- 
ported him, and when a deadly sickness pervaded ms 
whole frame. 

That his powers of reasoning and reflection were un- 
impaired by this accident, he soon afforded an incontes- 
table proof, in the spirit with which he carried on a short 
controversy, during this year, with Dr. Priestley. 

Dr. Priestley, who acquired so much celebrity m Eu- 
rope, had, a few years before this, taken up his abode 
in the United States. His zeal for knowledge was by 
no means diminished by the circumstances which occa- 
sioned his exile, and his attachment to the controversial 
mode of advancing knowledge was as ardent as ever. — 
His numerous publications, however, during the early 
years of his residence among us, were chiefly confined 
to politics and chemistry. His moral and theological ef- 
fusions failed to waken the spirit of controversy, till the 
publication of a short treatise on the merits of Socrates, 
in the year 1802. In this performance. Dr. Priestley 
drew a comparison between Jesus Christ and Socrates, 
in which the former was degraded, agreeably to the So- 
cinian system, to the level of mere humanity, while the 
merits of the latter were exalted to a higher pitch than, 
in the opinion of Mr. Linn, strict justice allowed. 

This comparison was instituted between the two per- 
sons, in relation to their moral qualities only, and Priest- 
ley’s design was to maintain the superiority of Jesus, 
even admitting the most favourable suppositions that 
have been formed with regard to the character of So- 
crates, and the least favourable ones with regard to 
Christ. In both these points, however, he was deemed 
by some to be highly biameable, inasmuch as he admit- 
ted and argued upon suppositions erroneous and unjust 
in both cases. 

The great fame and veteran skill of Priestley, and the 
consciousness of his own youth and inexperience, did 
not intimidate Mr. Linn from stepping forth in a cause 
in which religion and morality were deeply interested. 
Those points in the conduct of the Athenian sage, which 
had been hastily admitted as authentic by Dr. Priestley, 
underwent an impartial and rigid scrutiny from bis young 
opponent; the dreams of traditional credulity were sub- 
jected to a critical investigation; and while the charac- 
ter of Socrates was degraded to its proper point in the 
scale, the transcendent merits of Christ, both in his hu- 
man and divine capacity, were urged with unusual elp- 
quence. 

The trqe nature and office of Christ could not fail of 
coming strongly into view on tills occasion, and a second 
reply, to a second publication of Mr. Linn, was the last 
and dying effort of Priestley on this sublunary stage, in 
favour of the Socinian doctrines. 

The merits of Mr. Linn in this controversy seem to be 
generally acknowledged, botli by the friends and ene- 
mies of the cause which he espoused. The latter with- 
held not their admiration from the knowledge and ge- 
nius displayed in these productions, and which, while 
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they would do credit to any age, were peculiarly honor- 
able and "meritorious in so youthful an advocate. 

If lie has treated his venerable adversary with undue 
asperity, as some of Dr. Priestley’s adherents arc dispo- 
sed to believe, his youth, and the importance of the te- 
nets he supported, will abundantly plead his excuse with 
impartial minds. Instead of deserving blame for that 
degree of warmth which he displayed, he is rather en- 
titled to eminent praise, for preserving his warmth within 
such rigid limits. Those \y ho are acquainted with the 
spirit of religious disputes will only be surprised at the 
moderation which so ardent and impetuous a mind was 
able to maintain, in so delicate a controversy, and of 
which it is difficult to find another example. 

There was no one, however, who regarded these as- 
perities with less indulgence than himself. For Dr. 
Priestley’s attainments in the physical sciences, he en- 
tertained a high veneration, and abhorred that spirit of 
animosity and rancour, with which literary controversies 
are generally managed. His own conduct in this res- 
pect, though so little culpable, gave him regrets, which 
the death of his opponent contributed to augment. 

During this period, he likewise indulged himself in 
putting together the materials of a poem, to which he 
Intended to entrust his future fame, as a poet. The 
scheme was somewhat of an epic nature, but he did not 
Intend to restrict himself by any technical rules or ca- 
pons. He merely aspired to produce a narrative in verse, 
Which fehould possess the qualities which render verse 
delightful, and make a narrative interesting and instruc- 
tive. 

The poem which he left, behind hirji, and which hi9 
friends have deemed it but justice to his memory to pub- 
lish, is, in some respects, sufficiently entire for the press, 
but is, in fact, only a fragment of a plan, copious and 
comprehensive. It is contained in the present volume, 
and will come before the public tribunal with many si- 
lent apologies for its defects. The writer is disabled 
from revising and correcting his own labours, and sa- 
cred modesty forbids a surviving friend to prune or to 
retrench, without any warrant but his own frail judg- 
ment. It may be said to be, like its author, called to its 
account burthened with those imperfections, which a 
longer preparation and probation might have lessened 
pr removed. 

To those early and memorable proofs of literary ex- 
cellence, Mr. Linn was indebted for the honour of the 
degree of doctor in divinity, conferred upon him about 
this time, by the university of Pennsylvania. This ho- 
nor, never before, probably, conferred upon so young a 
man, was decreed with a zealous unanimity. It may be 
deemed the spontaneous reward of merit, since, so far 
from being sought for or claimed by Mr. Linn, neither 
he nor his familiar friends entertained the least suspicion 
pf the design, before it was ca ried into execution. 

His literary performances were the fruits of those in- 
tervals which his professional duty, and the disease which 
had rooted itself jn his constitution, had afforded him. 
These intervals of health and tranquility became gradu- 
ally fewer and shorter. ' Resides occasional indisposi- 
tions, by which he was visited more frequently than for- 
merly, those sensations became more and more perma- 
nent, which always appeared to his imagination unerring 
indications of approaching death. Jo a piind formed 
Jike his, these symptoms had been productive of a drea- 
ry melancholy, had their effects been confined wholly to 
his own person, but, with him, they received bitter ag- 
gravation from reflections on the helpless state in which 
fm untimely death would leave his family. 

No one ever entertained a more lively sense of the 
duty which his profession had imposed upon him, nor 
more ardent wishes to he useful to those around him-— 
The voice of blame, even when unmerited, shot the 
keenest pangs into his soul. The peculiar nature of 
his feelings, of which there was po external or visible 
tokens, agonized him with the terror, that any failure of 
Parochial duty might be imputed rather to defect of in- 
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clinntion than of power. Hence was he continually led 
to overtask his own strength, and to hasten, by undue 
exertions, tliat event which was to put a final close to his 
activity. 

From the beginning of his malady, he entertained se<r 
rious thoughts of resigning his pastoral office. Whe- 
ther his own feelings conveyed more deadly intimations 
than his friends imagined, or whether his temper wss 
peculiarly disposed to despondency and fear, he pre- 
dicted nothing from these symptoms but lasting infirnu* 
ty. The exercises of the pulpit were peculiarly unfa* 
vourable to his disease. In a different calling, he ima^ 
gined that his health would be less endangered. Some 
calling, tliat might perhaps prove far more arduous, and 
would certainly be much less agreeable, he was yet ex- 
tremely desirous of embracing, provided it was such ss 
his peculiar constitution was fitted to endure: but tho* 
no such path presented itself to his view, yet so exqui- 
sitely painful was it to him to receive a recompense for 
duties that he was unable to perform, that very often, 
during the two last years of his life had he formed the 
resolution of absolutely resigning his call. 

As often as these resolutions were formed, they were 
shaken, for a time, by the admonitions and counsels of 
his friends. They endeavoured to call back to his bo-? 
som that hope which had deserted it; they made light 
of the symptoms he complained of; they persuaded him 
that his infirmities were transient; that time alone would 
dissipate them; or, at least, that some change of regi- 
men, some rural excursion, or a larger portion of exer- 
cise than ordinary, would be sufficient to restore him. 
They insisted on the unreasonableness of despairing of 
his recovery , before a trial had been made of the proper 
remedies. His physicians contributed to inspire him 
with the same confidence. By these means was hope 
occasionally revived in his heart. He consented to tiy 
the remedies prescribed to him; he obtained a respite 
from church service, and made several journics in pur- 
suit of health: but all these experiments were fruitless. 
They afforded him a brief and precarious respite from 
pain, and he qagerly returned to the pulpit. But his 
feelings quickly warned him that his hopes were falla- 
cious: his infirmities were sure to return upon him with 
redoubled force; despondency invaded him anew; hp 
again embraced the resolution of res gning his post, 
from which he w as again dissuaded with difficulty great- 
er than before. 

These mental struggles and vicissitudes were alono 
sufficient to have destroyed a much more robust consti- 
tution than his. The gloom which hovered over him 
mind became deeper and more settled- A respite from 
pain or weakness was not sufficient to dispel it, even for 
a time; and though his anxieties were more keen at one 
time than another, long was the period during which he 
was an utter stranger to joy. If he took up a book, over 
which the poet’s fancy and the poet’s numbers had shed 
the most vivid hues apd the richest harmony, and which, 
in former days, had been a fountain of delight, he found 
the spell at an end; it had lost its power to beguile him 
heart of its cares, or impart the smallest relieft to his ap- 
prehension- Did he walk forth into the fields, and sur- 
vey Nature in her fairest forms, the scene merely con- 
jured up a mournful contrast bctw'ecn the pleasure# 
which the landscape once imparted, and its present mo- 
notony and dreariness. In fine, there is little {toubt that 
his latent malady infected the springs of life much lean 
rapidly by its own direct force, than indirectly by its in- 
fluence ip lowering his spirits. 

These feelings cannot be explained by admitting tho 
influence of constitution. Few men had less reason to 
dread death, on account of that existence which follows 
it. If a blamelpss life and enlightened piety could 
smooth the path to the grave, or if death were indebted 
for its teiTors merely to the apprehension of iti conse- 
quences in another mode of existence, few men had 
less reason than Mr. Linn to view it with anxiety. But 
such is the physical constitution of mpst men, that theif 
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feeling* on this head are by no means in subjection to time after the writer was no more. In this letter he de- 
their reason. The raising 1 of blood seems particularly dares himself incapable of being burthensome to his 
calculated to affect the spirits of the patient, and the congregation. “Does not,” says he, “my obligations to 
sight of that fluid, so essential to life, oozing through God and to my people dictate that I ought without far- 
unnatural channels, is sure to appal and disconcert the ther trial, to relinquish my present charge? May not a 
most courageous minds. Mr. Linn was haunted, from righteous Providence point out this conduct as the only 
his earliest youth, with a fatal persuasion that he should road to health? You know how fervently I love the 
die young, and of all diseases he regarded consumption study and the teaching of divine truths; yet, if com- 
with most abhorrence. His present symptoms were to pelled by necessity to leave the pulpit, may I not still 
him infallible tokens, not only that death was hastening be useful in some w r ay more corresponding to my 
on him, but that it w'as approaching in a form the most strength ? Severe, very severe, are the dispensations of 

ghastly and terrific. my God towards me; but \ hope to be able to submit. 

These mournful impressions acquired unusual strength Hope, on which I have lived, has only glimmered on my 
in the winter and spring of 1 804. He w as attacked path to flatter and deceive me. Iam convinced that 

several times with spitting of blood; and though these something must now be done.” 

symptoms were not deemed fatal or incurable by his Alas! these schemes for futurity were rendered un- 
physicians, they spoke a language to his own heart not necessary before the rising of another sun. On the 
to be mistaken. He was, however, prevailed upon to evening of that day, he occasionally raised blo6d, but 
try the effects of a new journey. For this purpose, he in a degree scarcely perceptible. It w'as, however, suf- 
obtained from his congregation leave of absence 4br two ficient to dissipate every ray of cheerfulness, and his 
or three months, and set out towards the eastern states, heart sunk beyond the power of the friends that were 
By this journey he was little amused or benefitted, and with him to restore it. He retired about half after ten 
the state of his mind, when setting out on his return, o’clock, as little apprehensive of immediate danger as 
will strongly appear in the following extract of a letter, any of his family; but scarcely had he laid his head upon 
written at Boston, to his father: the pillow', when some motion within him occasioned 

“Never was a traveller less qualified for giving or rc- him to say to his wife, “I feel something burst within 
ceiving pleasure. I cannot discover that I nave receiv- me. Call the family together: I am dying.” He had 
edthe least benefit from my voyage or travel, nor have scarcely time to pronounce these words, when his ut- 
my spirits ascended the smallest degree above their cus- terance was choaked by. a stream of blood. After a 
tomary pitch. short interval he recovered strength and sensibility suffi- 

“1 am convinced, that unless 1 undergo a total reno- cient to exclaim with fervency, clasping his hands and 
ration, I must leave the pulpit, and endeavour to earn lifting his eyes, “Lord Jesus, pardon my transgressions, 
my bread in some other w r ay. If my present impres- and receive my soul!” 

sions are true, if appearances deceive me not, I shall Such was the abrupt and untimely close of a life, 
need ‘but little here below, nor need that little long.’ — which, though short, had beenJllustrated by genius and 
But a9 all my hopes of the world are clouded and ruined, virtue, in a degree of which our country has hitherto 
could I only subdue some rising apprehensions, and afforded very few examples! 

leave my family provided for, I should not regret the On the character of Mr. Linn, as a preacher, it is not 
blow, however speedy, that crumbled me to dust. I necessary to dwell, among those who have enjoyed op- 
write not to afflict you, but to relieve myself. It is a portunities of hearing him. It is well known, that few 
strange consolation, but it is one of the few consolations persons in America, though assisted by age and expe- 
I know. You wdll therefore please to pardon me for rience, have ever attained so great a popularity as he 
this, and all other offences towards you of which I may acquired before his twenty third year. The merits 
be guilty. They are inseparable from my cruel dis- which shone forth with so much splendor on his first as- 
ease. cending the pulpit, the discipline and experience of four 

“I feel the ruin of an intellect, which, with health, years by no means impaired. Time, indeed, evinced its 
would not have dishonoured you, my family, or my coun- salutary influence only in pruning away his juvenile lux- 
try. I feel the ruin of a heart, which I trust w as never finances, and giving greater solidity to his discourses, 
deficient in gratitude, towards my God, or my worldly without rendering them less engaging, 
benefactors. This heart has always fervently cherished As a poet, performances must also speak for him. Ho 
the social affections, but now broods over the images of took up the pen, and his effusions obtained public notice 
despair, and wars ineffectually with the pang which be- i and regard, at so early an age as sixteen. He was not 
speaks my dissolution. But I must be silent. I believe j nineteen when lie had completed two regular dramatic 
I have gone too far.” pieces, one of which was brought upon tne stage. All 

After a short stay in New York and its neighborhood, , his performances, however, candor compels us to con- 
he returned to Philadelphia, in July. During the en- 1 sider as preludes to future exertions, and indications of 
fuing six weeks, he was attacked by indisposition in se- future excellence. While their positive merit is consi- 
▼eral forms. His mind struggled in vain against the con- derable, they are chiefly characteristics of the writer, 
viction of his increasing and incurable infirmities. As by suggesting to us what might have been expected from 
this excursion was followed only by new diseases, his i him, had Providence allowed him a longer date, 
l^opes were totally subverted, and he w'rote a letter to 1 On his character in general, the following is the testi- 
the session of his church, which contained a resignation ‘ mony of two of his friends, who had long enjoyed his 
of his pulpit. intimacy, and w ho are better qualified than any one liv- 

This letter was written from the bed of sickness, and ing to draw a just portrait of him. One of these, the 
lie was persuaded to recal it a few' days afterwards. — Rev. Mr. John Romeyn, of Albany, speaks of him in 
Some expedients were proposed for relieving him from the following terms: 

part of his professional duties, and his mind experienced “I need scarcely mention liis talents were of the first 
some temporary ease from the prospects which his order. His imagination w'as glowing, and yet it was 
friends held out to him. A day of customary health re- chaste. Even his earliest attempts of writing display a 
visited bia soul w’ith a transient gleam of consolation; soundness of judgment rarely united w’ith fervidness of 
but the fatal period was now hastening, which was to fancy, especially in young people. His taste was form- 
bear stronger testimony than even he himself had imagin- ed on pure models. He was capable of deep research, 
pd to the justice of his apprehensions. though constitutionally indisposed to it. His genius 

On the thirtieth of August he rose with less indispo- was poetic. He always preferred a poem, or criticism^ 
sition than usual. The last words which he committed on polite literature, to any other species of composition, 
tp paper was on the morning of that day, in a letter to His constitution was sanguine. This caused a precipi- 
jhis father, which, however, w'as not delivered till some tanev in some of his actions, w'nich prudence condemn* 
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«d. He had a bias to pleasure, a taste for it; so much 
so, that I have often, in reflecting* over past scenes, won- 
dered how he escaped its pollutions as he did. His 
reading's in early life contributed very much to increase 
this taste. He was disposed to be romantic in his views 
and conduct. His temper was quick, his sensibility ex- 
quisite. He had all the capricious feelings peculiar to 
a poet. Though hasty, and sometimes rash, yet was he 
generous: he scorned meanness. lie was warm in his 
attachments; benevolent in his propensities to mankind. 
His anticipated pleasures generally exceeded his actual 
enjoyments. He was accustomed to dwell more on the 
dark, than on the bright side of the picture of life. He 
was prone to melancholy, the melancholy of genius. — 
Ofttimes he appeared its victim, sitting for days silent, 
sad, and gloomy. He felt, even to madness, the slight- 
est disrespect, and as sensibly enjoyed attention paid to 
him. He was not calculated to move in a moderate com- 
mon course with the .generality of mankind; he was ei- 
ther in the valley of gloom or on the mount of trans- 
port; rarely did he enjoy temperate, calm pleasure. 
With years, the sensibility was corrected. I myself per- 
ceived a change in him, in this respect, the last time we 
were together. In short, his system was like a delicate 
machine, composed of the finest materials, which was 
liable to derangements from the slightest and most tri- 
fling circumstances, and the continual, diversified action 
of those parts tended gradually, though certainly, to a 
speedy destruction of the whole.” 

The Rev. Mr. Alexander M’Leod, of New York, 
speaks of his deceased friend in the following terms: 

“About the time of his beginning to preach the gos- 
pel, he was greatly agitated about two of the most im- 
portant points in the Christian’s life. What are the cha- 
racteristics of gracious exercises of heart tow*ard God? 
and, What is the connexion between the speculative 
truths of revealed religion and those exercises? 

“I advised him to read Dr. Owen’s Treatise on Com- 
munion with God. He did so. He w as satisfied with 
it He entered fully into the doctor’s views of that in- 
teresting subject. Of the state of his mind I have re- 
ceived from himself explicit information. Opposed to 
- enthusiasm, and naturally delicate, he w as not very com- 
municative on such subjects. He did not think it pru- 
dent to unbosom himself to many, because he had him- 
self such a low opinion of his Christian experience, that 
he thought, it probable a fair statement would dispose 
the censorious to conclude he was entirely destitute of 
piety, and render the nominal professor satisfied w ith his 
own attainments; and consequently have a tendency to 
hinder his public usefulness, and to encourage inatten- 
tion to experimental religion. He therefore scarcely 
ever alluded to his own experience, in conversation even 
with his most intimate religious friends. He was not, 
however, absolutely opposed to conversation upon such 
subjects. He could throw aside reserve, and enter upon 
it with freedom, when he was under no apprehension 
that this freedom would be abused. 

“He was much under the influence of the fear of 
death, and a reluctance to dying. But he was not in 
terror of future punishment; for although he confessed 
himself worthy of it, he trusted in that Saviour which 
the gospel offers to sinners, and, firmly persuaded of 
the safety of believers, cheerfully hoped that his ow n 
faith, although weak, was really sincere. The frame 
of his mind, in relation to spiritual things, was almost 
uniform: never extremely gloomy, never extremely 
joyous. It differed surprisingly from the natural tem- 
erament of his mind. In the concerns of common life, 
e was the slave of sensibility, the mere child of cir- 
cumstances. He knew this. His religious life appear- 
ed to himself, a third estate, supernattirally called into 
existence in the empire of his soul, which created a dis- 
tinct interest, to which all his affections were drawn; 
and .which gradually progressing in strength and in in- 
fluence, checked the dangerous efforts of the opposite 
principles of his constitution, rendering his joys less vi- 


vid and more lasting, and rendering his sorrows more ea- 
sy to endure and overcome.” 

No man ever stood more in need of the aid of friend- 
ship and domestic sympathy than Dr. Linu; and no 
stronger proof could be given of the purity and recti- 
tude of his character, than his feelings on this head. 
His father and his sisters were his friends in the highest 
sense of that term. In the bosom of his own family he 
sought for objects in whom to repose his confidence, 
and from whom to claim consolation. To entertain a 
general regal'd for the worldly w elfare and advantage of 
near relatives is so common, and originates so frequent- 
ly in selfish motives, that it can scarcely J>e deemed a 
merit in any one; but Dr. Linn’s attachment to his fami- 
ly w as of a higher order. It led him, not only into the 
tenderest concern for their welfare, but into an intimate 
union of his heart and affection with theire. From the 
time of his entering on the study of theology to his 
death, he kept up a frequent correspondence with his 
fathen% To him he imparted allliis hopes and fears, and 
thus afforded the strongest proof of integrity of thought 
and action, since eminently pure must that mind be, 
which can repose unbounded confidence in a father*— 
Such confidence, indeed, is no less honourable to the 
father who obtains, than to the son who bestows it; and 
justice will not discountenance the favourable inference 
which may be suggested by the present case. 

The best companions of his early youth, those whom 
a similarity of age and inclinations had endeared to him, 
were, indeed, removed by their diverse destinies, to a 
great distance from him; and this circumstance might 
have been a source of some regret to those w r ho loved 
him, had not the filial and fraternal charities glowed a$ 
warmly as they did in his heart, and supplied the place 
of all other friendship. 

He was esteemed and beloved by great numbers, but 
it was his fondness for seclusion, and not any froward or 
morose passions, which occasioned him to have but lit- 
tle intercourse with mankind. This little intercourse 
was by no means fettered or disturbed by personal prer 
judices. With all his clear and cogent principles, on 
moral, political, and religious subjects, he combined a 
charity open as day, and extensive as mankind, and no 
one’s deportment could be more benign and inoffensive 
than his, towards those who differed with him, even in 
essential points. He avoided the company of those 
whom lie had no reason to love or respect He did not 
seek beyond the small circle of his nearest kindred the" 
company of those who had secured his regard, but when 
propriety or accident led, him into contact with the for- 
mer -, his treatment of them was adapted to win their 
reverence, and he never refused his confidence or kind- 
ness, when claimed by the latter . Short as was his date, 
and clouded as was the morning of his life by infirmities 
and sorrows, few there are whose memory will be treat- 
ed by his adversaries, if any such exist, with more leni- 
ty, or will live longer in the hearts of his friends. To 
mankind at large his short life was useful and glorious, 
since it was devoted to the divine purpose of inculcating 
moral and religious duty, and the purpose, only less di* 
vine, of illuminating the imagination with the visions of 
a glowing and harmonious poetry. — [ Valerian . 

PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

Thursday evening, September 2 5th, 1828. 

Mr. Linn from the committee appointed to inquire if 
any disposition should be made of the old reservoir nt 
Chesnut street on Schuylkill, made a report recommend- 
ing the subject to the attention of the next Councils. 
The committee was, at its own request, discharged from 
the further consideration of the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Donaldson, it was resolved that the 
city commissioners be authorised to put Lombard street 
from Schuylkill Front street to the Schuylkill, in a pass- 
able condition for carts. Mr. Johnson sUted that the 
expense would not exceed 50 dollars. 
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On motion of Mr. Smith, it waa resolved, that the 
Mayor be requested to draw his account on the city 
treasury in favour of the Chairman of the committee for 
the purchase of the Morrisville Estate, for the amount 
of 511 dollars, for the payment of expenses incurred in 
the purchase of said estate. 

Mr. Smith said that the charges were, fees for legal 
advice, searching the offices, drawing and recording 
deeds, &c. &c. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, it was resolved, that a copy of 
the engraving of the survey of the river Schuylkill be, 
as soon as the same shall be completed, presented to 
each member of council, and each warden of the port. 

Mr. L. stated that the Wardens had taken great inte- 
rest in the survey, and would be at considerable trouble 
in placing the buoys directed by resolutions. 

Mr. Lowber presented a petition from Mr. Henpr S. 
Tanner, who states that he is preparing to publish a 
plan of the city of Philadelphia and the adjoining dis- 
tricts- He prays permission to incorporate in his plan, 
to make it complete, the recent survey of the river 
Schuylkill by Mr. Maclure under directions of councils. 
Referred to Messrs. Lowber, Johhson, Toland and Reed. 

Mr. Johnson presented a petition from the Diligent 
Hose Company, complaining that in the apportionment 
of the appropriation for the aid of fire companies, they 
had received but 125 dollars, while other companies not 
superior in merit, and whose apparatus is no way supe- 
rior to the Diligent’s, received 201 dollars. The Com- 
pany being fearful that the small amount appropriated 
to them, may lead the public to believe that their appa- 
ratus is inferior to that of other companies, pray that the 
amount appropriated to them may be increased, or that 
by some expression of opinion the unfavourable impres- 
sion which they conceive has been created, may be re- 
moved. The petition was referred to the Committee on 
Fire Companies. 

A statement was received from the city treasurer, of 
Receipts and expenditures during the last six months. 
Referred to the committee on accounts. 

Mr. Linrt offered the following: 

Whereas, a most unfortunate and melancholy accident 
happened at the State House, which eventuated in the 
death of William Plankard, a meritorious carpenter, em- 
ployed in erecting the Steeple, who has left a widow 
and two children, without the means of support. There- 
fore 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Council, That 
the sum of — — — * dollars be, and is hereby appropriat- 
ed to the use of the children of said William Plankard, 
and that the chairman of the committee on the Steeple 
be requested to deposit the said sum in the Saving 
Fund, the interest thereof to be drawn by the widow 
for the use Of said children, and said sum be charged to 
appropriation No. 21. 

Mr. Linn said he should let the preamble and resolu- 
tions speak for themselves. 

A member observed that as the gentleman gave no 
reasons why the preamble and resolutions should be 
adopted, he cjuld not feel free to vote for them. He 
knew of no principle on which councils would be justi- 
fied in* making provision for the widows and children of 
such as met with accidents when engaged in public 
works. At the suggestion of another member, the con- 
sideration of the preamble and resolution was postponed 
for the present. 

Mr. Hale, from the Watering Committee, made the 
following report on the construction of Fair Mount Dam, 
accompanied by letters from distinguished engineers, 
and others, who concur in expressing an opinion that 
the dam is of good construction. 

FAIR MOUN'f DAM. 

To the Select and Common Councils. 

By a resolution of councils of August 9lh, 1827, alet- 
te? from Mr. William Rush, on the insecurity of Fair 
Mount Dam was referred to the Watering committee. 
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with instructions to consult experienced wharf and dam 
builders, on the subject of the matter contained therein. 
The opinion of this gentleman, in the first place, called 
in question the stability of the dam, from a supposition 
that some of the timber in front of it were either out of 
place, or in danger of beinf* separated from their posi- 
tions, by the decay of the original fastenings and ties df 
the dam. 

And secondly, that to guard against these supposed de- 
fects, and to render the dam perfectly secure, it was ne- 
cessary to throw in large quantities of stone immediately 
in front of it, extending to high water mark, and occu- 
pying a base of two hundred feet down stream, and- 
reaching across two hundred and eighty feet to shallow 
water on the western side, the depth of the water vaiy- 
ing in this distance from seven to nineteen feet, making 
an average 5epth of nine feet, to be filled in, and requir- 
ing 20,000 perches of stone. The expense of which, 
according to the estimate of the committee, would be 
about $20,000. 

Admitting the conjectures and opinions entertained by 
Mr. Rush to be well founded, the subject matter of the 
letter w ould immediately become one of great interest 
to the citizens, and consequently to their delegated 
agents the Watering committee, upon whom devolves 
the management of tins important work — After the 
most deliberate and careful invertigation of this subject,- 
in all its parts, after hearing in verbal consultation, the 
opinions of Mr. Rush, and such Wharf-buihlers as he 
wished to be consulted, and who agreed with him in 
opinion, in favour of throwing in stone in front of the 
dam, — your committee have unanimously arrived at the 
following conclusions: — 

1st. That the dam at present is in good condition, 
and perfectly safe, being built entirely on the solid rock. 

2ndly. That the plan of depositing stone in front of it 
would answ T er no good purpose — and 

3dly. That the best method of giving additional se-' 
curity to the dam, when it becomes necessary, is by 
sinking a range of new cribs in front, and extending the 
roofing of the dam over the new work to low w r atcr 
mark. 

These opinions of your committee have been tho- 
roughly confirmed by an examination of the dam duriilg' 
the late drought, w f hcn the water was drawn down, and 
a careful inspection of its present condition was made by 
the committee and superintendant of the Works, ac- 
companied by William Strickland, Esq* and Daniel* 
Groves, Esq. assisted by Mr. Frederick Erdman; 

The timbers and general structure of the dam, were 
found entirely satisfactory, exhibiting- no marks of de- 
cay or removal from the precise position in ’which they 
were originally placed — this circumstance being abun- 
dantly confirmed by the recollections of Mr. Graff ancT 
Mr. Erdman, the latter of whom planked the dam at the 
time of its completion in 1822. 

Conformably with the instructions of councils, to con- 
sult experienced wharf and dam builders, the committee 
took early measures to obtain the personal attendance at 
the Works, of genflemen who were deemed peculiarly 
fitted from their talents and experience td judge cor- 
rectly in relation to this matter, but owing to the unu- 
sual prevalence of wet weather during the fall of 1827, 
and the early part of the present year, the dam could 
not be drawn dow n, until lately, and as several of the 
gentlemen lived remote from the city, it was deemed 
sufficient to address a circular to each of them, a copy 
of which accompanies this report, containing a draft of 
the dam, with information of the plan of its construc- 
tion, and qusries as to the best method of strengthen-- 
ing it, in case it was deemed necessary, arid particularly 
desiring their opinions of the propriety of depositingr 
loose stones in front. 

Of the gentlemen ad. ilres^ on this occasion, answers- 
have been receive.'. M cssrg . «c»j. Wright, Josiah 

White, Ylaxard, Wra. Strickland, Daniel 

Groves, W hite, and Frederick. Graff, which are. 
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numbered 1, 2,3, 4, 5, and 6, and which accompany this 
report. 

It will be seen from these communications that the 
opinions entertained by all the gentlemen addressed are 
substantially the same as those of the committee, except 
Mr. Strickland and Groves* plan of making the structure 
in front of the dam of stone instead of timber, be deem- 
ed a variation. In every answer received, the plan of 
throwing in loose stone, in front of the dam as a secur- 
ity to it, is rejected as entirely useless: — the experiment 
having been completely tried on the river Lehigh, where 
stones weighing from one to three tons, were carried by 
a heavy freshet, from a dam of only four feet fall. 

In the estimation of your committee, it is a matter of 
great importance to have a regular survey of the dam 
made every year, at such time as the state of the river 
may admit of the water being drawn down, and as the 
Watering committee will no doubt, always be desirous 
Of obtaining the best judgment possible on so important 
a case as the actual condition and stability of this great 
work, it is considered desirable that this surv ey should 
be made by two competent persons appointed by coun- 
cils for that purpose, to act in conjunction with the Su- 
perintendent of the works, under the notice of the Wa- 
tering Committee, and that their report shall be made in 
writing to council?, and the committee beg leave to re- 
commend the adoption of the following resolution as 
one of the standing rules of councils, viz. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
two competent persons be appointed by councils at 
their first stated meeting in April annually, whose duty 
it shall.be, in conjunction with the Superintendent of 
the Water Works, and under the notice of the Watering 
committee, to make a regular survey of the actual con- 
dition and stability of the dam at Fair Mount, at such 
times as the state of the river will permit; and to report 
to councils in writing their proceedings, and the condi- 
tion of the dam. 

TIIOS. HALE, 

ANTH’Y. CUTHBERT, 
LEVI GARRETT, 
EPHRAIM HAINES, 
BENJ. JONES. Jr. 

HENRY TROTH, 
WILLIAM GERHARD. 

Philadelphia, 25th Sept. i828. 

(CIRCULAR.) 

Philadelphia , 2 5th ditg, 1828. 

Dear Sir — The Councils and the Watering Committee 
of the city of Philadelphia, being desirous to have their 
works at Fair Mount placed in the most permanent man- 
ner, request the favour of your opinion respecting the 
Dam in its present condition, the plan of the construc- 
tion of which I believe you are acquainted with. The 
impression of some persons is, that as Mr. Cooley did not 
use iron holts in putting some of the cribs together, that 
those which were put together by the locust pins are 
not sufficiently strong, and that the face logs looking down 
stream will force out. In order to prevent which it has 
been suggested to throw stone against the lower face of 
the dam where the water falls over the dam, with a view 
toprevertt the face logs getting out. The size of the cribs 
average about 20 to 30 met wide, and in the deep water 
40 to 50 feet long up and down stream each, which are 
faced with plank and loaded with rubble dirt on the 
stream side. The dam is put together thus, (A) and 
rests on a perfect bed of rock, of which the bed of the 
river consists. 

The object of the inquiry is, whether in your opinion 
the stone marked B would remain as represented in 
times of heavy freshes, and be a permanent safety to the 
Dam, or Whether, if deemed necessary by you that the 
Dam requires repairs at present ; whether a crib forma- 
tion placed in front of the present Dam, filled with stone, 
would not be more permanent, and preferable to plan 


And please to add such other remarks as may occur 
to you on the following points: 

1st. Whether you do not think the Dam in its present 
condition perfectly secure and sufficient. 

2d. Whether loose stone thrown against the face of 
the dam on the lower stream side may be considered as 
an effectual and permanent addition of strength to the 
present superstructure. 

Sd. Your opinion as to the best method of securing 
the Dam, should you think further security necessary. 

An early reply to this communication is earnestly so- 
licited, and will much oblige the Watering Committee. 
The importance of the subject to the city, must be the 
apology for troubling you on this occasion. 

With great respect your ob’t s'erv’t. 

(Copy.) Signed, THOS. HALE, 

Chairman of the Watering committee. 

Philadelphia , Sept. 2 d, 1828. 

Dear Sir — Your favour of the 25th ult. only came to 
hand this morning. 

In giving an opinion as to the permanency and sta- 
bility of the Dam at Fair Mount, I must premise that I 
give it only on the information l received on my visit ill 
July, in company with yourself and other members of 
councils. 

The outline of the plan of construction of the Dan* 
at Fair Mount appears to me to be good; if there is any 
fault it is in the execution of the work. 

If the longitudinal timbers which run across the 
stream, and form the lower side of the Dam, are boxed 
into the timbers which form the tiers, (or these timbers 
running up the stream,) by being let in two inches on 
each side, and these latter timbers extend 18 inches op 
two foot below the cross timbers, so as to form a good 
heading, and then the whole well secured together with 
locust tree nails — it appears to me it is hardly possible 
that it can separate so as to admit any timber to come 
out, and thereby let out the stone, &c. It cannot pro-^ 
duce this effect unless there has been some error in sup- 
poring the crib when sunk to have found the solid rock. 

If there w as earth or small stone under the crib, so' 
situated as that a powerful current of water passing over 
the dam would actually remove some of the substance 
on which the dam rested on its lower side, then, and not 
till then, could there be any probability that the timber 
in the crib could get loose. 

If by an examination (which was suggestedat our vi- 
sit, at low water, when the water could be so reduced m 
to admit a boat to pass under the overfall) it has been 
found that there is a change in the timbers from what 
they were at first-— or so much of a change that the rub- 
ble stone which loads the dam will fall out, then I should 
fear the permanency of the dam, — and its importance i* 
so great as to justify securing it to the last doubt. 

The answer to your queries then recurs: 

“ Whether loose stone thrown against the face of the 
dam, on the lower side, may be considered as ail efFec-' 
tual and permanent addition to the strength of the pre- 
sent superstructure?” 

In answ'er to this I cannot say that I believe stone 
thrown into the river on the lower side of the dam would 
remain there. It is well known that a body of water 
from 4 to 8 feet thick passes over this dam in gTeat 
freshes — this would remov e stones of several tons weight 
if it can get hold of thcih by the current. It is true tnat 
a body of heavy stone, if they could be placed so far un- 
der the shute of the dam as to be out of the direct cur- 
rent, and that nothing but the under tow would strike 
them (see A) then 1 believe stone of two or three tonsr 
each would remain unmoved. 

But it will be seen at once that it will be difficult to 
raise the upper edge of this triangle of stone high 1 
enough to secure every weak point up to B, for in that 
case the base of the stone woidd come out so far as to* 
come in contact with the powerful current at C, and 
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this current would remove them, and then those above 
would fall down, and be removed in turn. 

It appears to me that I should adopt your other sug- 
gestion, by an additional crib work , sunk on the lower 
side, and the only variation I should make would be to 
have the bottom timbers very large, and plenty of them, 
so as to form a kind of foot that should counteract (by 
their extending [see C] six or eight feet further out than 
the body of the crib) any inclination which the crib 
might have to settle away from the main dam. These 
timbers ought to be 24 inches square, so as to have 
great strength at the point where the first cross timbers 
lay upon them. 

I should then fill in with small round stone any va- 
cancy which should exist between the old part of the 
crib work and this new part, so as to have every timber 
in the old crib retain their present situation. The new 
crib being filled with stone* would certainly make a 
permanent and solid work . 

This plan is predicated upon the supposition that the 
rock bottom of the river is such as to permit cribs to be 
sunk, and rest firmly on rock. 

If the current of water which has already passed over 
the Dam, has found the rock at bottom shelly, it has 
probably scooped out a concave bed under the water 
fall. Should this prove true, then the plan of the crib 
work must conform to this concave bed by forming the 
crib, with large timber on one side and smaller ones on 
the other, so as to shape to the bottom if it can be done. 

I am writing rather at guess, and should have propos- 
ed to have gone with you to the Dam, had it remained 
dry — the river woujd now prevent my seeing any thing 
more than I did before. 

I shall return again to the city in three weeks proba- 
bly , and should there be any thing in my communica- 
tion requiring explanation, I shall give it with pleasure. 

With great respect, I am, Dear Sir, your ob’t serv’t. 

* BENJ. WRIGHT. 

Taos. Hals, Esq. 

Chairman of the Watering Committee. 

Mauch Chunk , 8 th Month 29 M, 1828. 

Respected Friend, Thos. Hale, 

Chairman of the Watering Committee. 

Received thy letter of the 25th inst. asking my opi- 
nion relative to the present and ultimate security of the 
Dam at Fair Mount. 

As to its present condition, I should think it safe from 
bursting out on the lower side of the dam, (the perpen- 
dicular part of the crib,) for 50 years to come, provided 
the horizontal timbers up and down stream do not ex- 
ceed six feet apart, and that they are not now indicating 
decay, and that the timbers across the stream are notch- 
ed into the other timbers, so as not to wholly rely on the 
pins. 

If an (eddy) current acts against the pins (parts be- 
tween the logs being exposed) it will wear them off in 
perhaps a few years. Their appearance at present how- 
ever is the best test, as it is now about 10 years since 
the Dam was built. 

I should advise an annual examination (during low 
water) of the lower slope of the Dam, as being the part 
moat likely to wear, and if the plank gets loose and off, 
it would effect the worst consequences in case of ice 
freshets. 

As to its future condition, I should prefer a crib below 
the old dam, as thou has drawn it, and as the water is so 
deep it requires the dam to be high, put in three tiers 
of timber across the stream, and the timber up and* down 
stream, say 6 feet apart, and to prevent serious injury 
from the covering getting off in a freshet, pave the top 
course Of stone with long stone end ways up and down. 

I have strong doubts of the stone, represented by B, 
below the Dam, lying there permanently, aud if it 
should go stay generally, and not altogether, it then 
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would be difficult to replace it by crib work, in conse- 
quence of making an irregular bottom. 

I am respectfully, thy friend, 

JOSIAH WHiTE. 

Philadelphia , September 8 th, 1828. 

Tnos. Hals, Esq. 

President of the Watering Committee. 

Dear Sir — I have received your favour of 25th ult. re • 
questing my opinion of the security of the Fair Mount 
Dam. 

I do not recollect the construction of the dam, but 
am under the impression, that the cribs have ties run- 
ning up and down stream, (in each course of logs) not 
more than five or six feet apart. If this be the fact, I 
think no apprehension need be entertained of the per- 
fect security of the dam. That the structure is capable 
of bearing the pressure of the freshets, while the timber? 
remain sound , is, I think, sufficiently proved by the 
present state of the dam. I am inclined to the opinion, 
that the substitution of locust tree nails for iron bolts is 
advantageous , as the iron is subject to rust under water, 
while the tree-nail in the same situation could be de- 
stroyed only by abrasion by a current , from which I ap- 
prehend it is entirely protected by the logs into which 
it is driven, coming close together. 

The part of the dam most liable to injury, in my opi- 
nion, is the sloped sheathing on the down stream side 
of the dam, which being continually in a current, with, 
frequently, rough bodies passing over it, will wear on 
the upper surface, and may become loosened in its po- 
sition, by the jarring of heavy bodies, and by the cur- 
rent of water passing through the cracks of the plank? 
upon the timbers below them — this part then should be 
examined once or twice each year. 

From the river being so much contracted at the 
Bridge below the dam, I should suppose that a freshet 
in the river would cause the water to rise as much btfow 
the dam as it does upon it, or in other words, that (he head 
would remain pretty much the same. If this be the fact, 
the pressure upon the dam would not be altered by the 
quantity of water in the river. Should it be deemed 
prudent to add to the security of the lower side of th4 
dam, this should be effected by an additional crib , filled 
with stone, placed below it, the top of which should 
form a continuation of the lower slope of the dam. I 
have no hesitation in saying that stone throw n below the 
dam w'ould be of no service, a fair experiment having 
been made of that plan upon the Lehigh, contrary to 
the opinion of both Mr. White and myself. In that case,' 
stones weighing from one to three tons, were thrown 
below' a dam which had about four feet fall, and 'disap- 
peared entirely after a heav^ freshet . 

I believe I have now noticed all the queries in your 
letter, and am, sir, with much esteem. y6ur obe- ' 
dient servant, • 

ERSKINE HAZARD. 

To the Watering Committee of the City of Philadelphia, 

Gentlemen, 

At your request we have examined the construction 
of the dsm across the river Schuylkill at Fair MoufitV 

From all appearances both above and below the body 
of the dam, together with the sheathing, there are no 
indications whatever of i.ts being impaired by settlement 
more than what might be reasonably expected in any 
work of its kind. The evidence of some feW of the 
stones, which form the filling of the sunken cribs having 
washed out from between the logs, is of no material ac- 
count; this can all be repaired and obviated by a conti- 
nuation of the upright sheathing in front. The back 
filling of the dam has been well attended to, and is in 
every particular as far as our examination went, a sound 
and substantial piece of work. We are, however, of 
opinion, that at no distant period the front of die dam 
will require a substantial stone abutment in advance of 
its vertical breast, end carried across the deep water of 
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the river, which may be battered up from the bottom at I ed without further difficulty, as Mr. Cooley made all the 
an angle of about 46 degrees. This we would recom- , alterations the committee required, 
mend to be formed of large flat stones, laid in the man- j The Dam was then received by the Committee ai s 
ner of a slope wall, with their beds laid at eight angles | finished job, under a guarantee by Mr. Cooley for it* 


with the slope. 


safety for the term of five years, during which it ha* 


The suggestion of throwing in loose stone in front of witlistood all the freshets which occurred, together with 
the dam is not a good one; they would always be the common exposure that such works are subject to. 


liable to be w ashed aw ay in times of heavy freshets. 
Respectfully submitted, by yonr ob’t. serv’ts. 

WILLIAM STRICKLAND, 
DANIEL GROVES. 
PInladelphia, Sept. 18th, I82S. 

Philadelphia, Sf.Ft. 18th, 1828 

Tiios. Hale, 

Chairman of the Watering Committee. 

Dear Sir — Your favour of the 25th August was not re- 
ceived until this day. And in reply to your queries re- 


without any expense in repair, except straightening the 
combing of the roof to a true water line, and adding an 
additional quantity of rubble dirt on the up stream side, 
with some little repair in filling in a few stones which 
had been torn out of the face of the dam by the fresh- 
ets, and planking them o\ er to prevent a like occur- 
rence, which proves that loose stone will not remain 
•j where a heavy body of w^ater falls on them, unless 
bound by crib work or planking. I have the pleasure 
to state, that after a strict survey with Mr. Frederick 
Erdman, a gentleman w ho is perfectly acquainted with 
the work, and w r ho planked the face of the dam, and has 


specting the stability of the Fair Mount Dam, I must be ! done all the repairs to it above mentioned, that we 

guided principally by the information communicated by not perceive any change in the position of the timber, 
your letter, although I have frequently seen the work, ; or anv other other part of the work, from the base at the 
and wan once on it w'hen building, but do not recollect ■ - - -• - * 


and w as once on it when building, but do not recollect . bottom of die river, to its top line at the eve, since its 
Of examining minutely the particular mode of connecting j first erection; and we are of opinion that until the tim- 

the timbers. I am of opinion, that it is impossible for - - - - - ... 

any of the timbers to be displaced by any force that can 
come in contact with the Dam if it has been put together 
in the manner described with tree-nails. Stone placed 
loose below the dam can be of little or no service, and 


the only effectual way to give additional strength and 
security, (if any is necessary, which I have good reason 
to doubt) is by placing a strong range of cribs below the 
Dam, filled with stone, and covered w r ith thick plank or 
timber, to prevent them from being removed by the cur- 
rent passing over the Dam. I know of no reason why 
the present dam, or the Dam in its present form, is not 
amply secure and safe, and should not recommend any 
measures to be taken to give any additional strength un- 
less it should be discovered that the timbers were ac- 
tually giving way. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

CANVASS WHITE. 


I ber which is exposed between high and low tides be- 
comes worn by the constant friction of the water, and 
its exposure to the weather, that there cannot be any 
doubt of its firmness. And it appears to us that at pre- 
sent no repairs are required. 1 beg leave to suggest 
that when repairs actually become necessary, that in 
place of throwing loose stone in front of the dam, as has 
been proposed, to frame and sink strong cribs along the 
line * f its south face, and fill them in with stone in the 
usual manner, and then to extend the covering on the 
new cribs, from the roof of the present dam to low wn* 
ter mark, which I am convinced is the only sure method 
of making a permanent repair to the dam. As respects 
the up stream part, that can always be kept in good or- 
der at a small expense, by occasionally adding rubble 
dirt on it, which will not only secure it from leakage, 
but it adds additional strength to the whole superstruc- 
ture by its weight. 


- .. _ . i In conclusion, I give it as my decided opinion that the 

To the Watering Committee of the Fair Mount Water j j am ; s substantial, and sufficiently strong to withstand 

Works. . j any shocks to which it is exposed. 

Gentlemen — As you are engaged making inquiries of I Should Councils see proper to authorize the Watcr- 

o»iri * 1 ; ing Committee to have an annual survey of the dam by 

' competent engineers, any defect that might arise by de- 
.cay or otherwise, would then be discovered, and at the 
same time it would be satisfactory to ibose who bare 
charge of the w orks, 
wifi 


practical and experienced engineers in relation to the 
permanency of the Dam at Fair Mount, in order to re- 
port the same to Councils, I beg leave also to offer my 
Opinion on the nature of a w ork, the success of which 
must naturally be interesting to me, from the circum- 
stance of my having been concerned in the arrangement 
and execution of every department of it, from the day 
the river was first sounded for the purpose of erecting a 
dam, up to, the present time, and although Mr. Cooley 
was the Contractor for the completion of the canal on 
the west side of Schuylkil, the dam, the h ead arches, 
and the fore bay, still a large share of duty fell on me 
in the execution of those parts of the works, first, in my 
official capacity as superintendent under the direction of 
the Watering Committee, and secondly, as arvolunteer, 
infrequently aiding Mr. Cooley with his work, particu. 
larly in his absence; consequently there is no part of 
Fair Mount Works which did not come under my imme- 
diate notice. As respects the dam, all the material 
timber for it was purchased by the Watering Committee, 
through their agent at Trenton, and by myself at Ken- 
sington, and it is of excellent quality. As regards the 
first cribs that were made by Mr. Cooley there cannot 
be a doubt but that they were badly constructed, but on 
the representation of their defects by the Watering Com- 
mittee to Mr. Cooley, the chief of them w ere taken 
asunder and rebuilt in a more substantial manner; those 
that were sunk unaltered, 1 think four in number, were 
made of good timber, and 1 am of opinion that there is 
no danger of them giving away in any part. From that 
period until the Dam was completed, the work proceed 


With great respect your humble serv’t. 

FRED’K. GRAFF. 

The committee appointed to prepare and report a Me- 
morial to the Legislature, praying them to invest the 
corporation of the city, under proper regulations, with 
power to require the owners of property bounding on 
private alleys, to have the same regulated and paved. 
REPORT: 

That they have had the subject referred to them un- 
der consideration, and beg leave to submit to Councils 
a memorial for the purpose contemplated. They re- 
commend the adoption uf the following resolution, 
viz : — 

Resolved, By the Select and Common Councils,- that 
the Presidents of Councils be requested to take th* ne- 
cessary measures for laying before each branch of the 
State Legislature, a copy of the Memorial reported by 
the committee. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

To the Senate and House of Pen resen tat i ves of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania in General Assembly 
met: 

The Memorial of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citizens oT 
the City of Philadelphia, respectfully *hew etfi. 
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That by an act entitled, “A further Supplement to an 
Act to incorporate the City of Philadelphia*’ passed 
April 2, 1780, the Select and Common Councils are in- 
vested with authority to take the necessary measures for 
itgulating and paving the streets, lanes and alleys of 
the City. And by an act of March 25, 1805, all streets, 
alleys, courts, and lanes which had been or might there- 
after be laid out, opened, and appropriated to public 
use, by private persons, within the City, provided the 
same be not less than 20 feet wide, were declared to be 
in all respects public high ways. There are, however, 
within the limits of the City, many streets and alleys of 
aless width, over which consequently the Councils have 
no control. The use of such streets and alleys is of lit- 
tle or no value to the public in general, and yet the health 
and comfort of the citizens are deeply concerned in 
their being kept in decent and wholesome condition . — 
As the City becomes more and more extended, and mrire 
densely populated, the demand for small houses is in- 
creased, and streets and alleys of narrow dimensions are 
multiplied; and it may readily be supposed, that where 
the houses on such streets belong, as they frequently do, 
to various individuals, the streets will remain unpaved, 
unless they be paved at the public expense. In fact, 
they are so frequently so grossly neglected by the own- 
ers of the adjacent property, as to become public nui- 
sances, destroying the comfort and endangering the 
health of whole neighbourhoods. It may be doubted 
whether the Councils would be justified in paving such 
streets, at the public expense. Your memorialists can- 
not think it just, that they should be placed under the 
necessity of doing so; and yet, nt present, cases of the 
description alluded to, are without any other adequate 
remedy. Such nuisances may, it is true, be indicted, 
and those upon whom they are chargeable, be punished 
by fine. But while an indictment is progressing through 
the necessary legal forms, a pestilence may be engen- 
dered, and, at last, the remedy may be ineffectual, be- 
cause the offender may suffer the penalty prescribed by 
law, and the nuisance remain, to await a new prosecu- 
tion. 

Your memorialists submit to your honourable bodies, 
that it would be just, that the Legislative authorities of 
the City should have power, whenever it is required by 
m regard to the public good, to enforce the pavement of 
private streets and alleys, by the owners of property 
fronting on them. If your honourable bodies shall be 
of this opinion, your memorialists humbly pray, that you 
will be pleased to grant them such relief, as in your wis- 
dom you may see fit. 

The report was laid on the table. 

Philadelphia Gazelle. 

We are pleased to observe by the proceedings of 
Councils which we publish in the present number, that 
public attention is directed to the alleys of the city — 
and while the subject is to be laid before the Legisla- 
ture, we would respectfully suggestto Councils the pro- 
priety of having their powers so extended, (if there be 
no constitutional impediment) as to enable them to re- 
gulate the width of streets, to be laid out by individuals, 
intersecting squares. In the present economical mode 
of improving private property, we observe many small 
streets laid out for the purpose of erecting small tene- 
ments on each side of them in order to bring to the own- 
er of the land the largest possible income. These houses 
are, of course, from the cheapness of rent, intended to 
be occupied by a class of citizens who either from ne- 
gligence or inability, are generally less attentive to 
cleanliness, than is consistent with the general comfort 
of the neighbourhoods in which they are situated, and 
probably with the general health of the citizens, It 


is: 


seems therefore unreasonable, that while the public are 
at the expense of paving these streets as well as of 
cleansing them, that every individual who is disposed to 
improve his property in such a way as to render it most 
conducive to his private interest, should be at liberty to 
lay out a street wherever and of whatsoever width he 
pleases, without regard to public convenience or com- 
fort, and the public having no control over his proceed- 
ings. It is indeed to be regretted, that any of the 
squares should ever have been divided by those small 
streets, and that the improvements had notbecn confined 
to the four principal sides of the squares, leaving the 
central part unoccupied entirely, by buildings to be de- 
voted to yards and gardens, and for the free circulation 
of air. Enjoying as we hitherto have done, the advan- 
tage of much open ground to the westward, little in- 
convenience has been suffered for want of air and a 
wholesome atmosphere; but from the rapid improve- 
ments which are now tending towards Schuylkill, there 
is reason to fear that these avenues will soon be closed, 
and the space occupied by a dense and dirty population; 
and that much inconvenience, if not much prejudice to 
the health of the city, will be the consequence. While 
therefore it may perhaps be placed in the power of 
Councils fo regulate these matters, for the future com- 
fort of the city it should be attended to. 

It is to be regretted, that the present mode of build- 
ing is such as to afford scarcely any yards to the houses 
now erecting; but that the lots are almost entirely Cov- 
ered with the buildings. To those families which con- 
tain children, this is becoming a serious inconvenience, 
and to it may in some considerable degree be attributed, 
the large proportion of deaths among children compared 
with those of adults; as they are deprived of wholesome 
air, and exercise, both of which are 90 essential to the 
formation of a robust and vigorous constitution. A proof 
of the truth of what we have just stated, may we think 
be derived from the fact that the very moment almost 
that children, labouring under the diseases of the sum- 
mer, are removed into the country from the city, they 
revive, and in a short time are restored to perfect health, 
from, in some cases, the very brink of the grave. 

Another inconvenience which we shall point out, while 
we are on the subject, from the present mode of improv- 
ing, is that of having the kitchen in the cellar, which plan 
is now almost universally adopted, especially in houses 
designed to be rented. We doubt whether they are as 
wholesome as those above ground — they certainly are 
generally damp and cold; and although some few fami- 
lies may, from habit, prefer them, yet we know they are, 
in most cases, decidedly objected to by all those who 
have ever experienced the comfort of a kitchen on the 
ground floor. They add much to the labour and fa- 
tigue of servants, and place them, as well as the gene- 
ral management of the affairs of the house, much out of 
the view and supcrintendance of the female part of the 
family. We believe that the interests of landlords, 
would be promoted by a greater attention to the comfort 
and convenience of tenants, in the construction of their 
houses. A friend who owned a house in a very centra} 
situation, and in every other respect a very convenient 
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one, observed when offering it to rent, that he was as- 
tonished at the general objection to cellar kitchens— 
they forming the first and in many cases the only ques- 
tion asked respecting the house. 

We are certainly improving the appearance of theci- 
ty by our new buildings; but as our comfort depends 
upon their convenient internal arrangement, we should 
be careful not to depart too widely from the models of 
convenience, left us by our ancestors — in the houses 
erected here thirty or forty years since. Large yards, 
plenty of closets in convenient situations, and kitchens 
on the ground floor, were by them, considered essen- 
tial to comfort, which we believe they were as capable 
of appreciating and actually enjoying, as their descen- 
dants of the present day. 

REVOLT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 

Doccmkts Continued frdfflp. 168. 

fatter from the Sergeants demanding the two Spies . 

Qent .— It is the request of the Board on account of 
the rumour of the line that you will send them two stran 

S era who brought that letter from New York, by the 
carers two sergeants of the committee as you may de- 
pend they shall be brought forth at the request of Gov. 
Reed or any other gentlemen w'hen called on — as we 
shall lodge them in security at our quarters. • Jan’y 7, 
*81. Signed by the Board, 

WM. BOUZAR, Sec. 

>fess. McClannigan 
ft Nisbitt 


arms, against them in any case. In one of the artillery 
companies I believe Capt. was actually appoint- 

ed for that purpose. You know the man’s turn is not 
commonly conciliatory. I think sir, you had better be 
as vigilant as possible to know who mixes with the troops 
from this side. It will be no difficult matter to undo m 
an hour what has been the work of days. 

Council have sent up the money but rather think Gen. 
Wayne was too fast in promising so large a reward till 
the rascals were given op for punishment but these arp 
not times to stand upon trifles. I wish you all possible 
success in your negotiation and am Dr. Sir 
Your very 

humble senrt. 

JOS. GARDNER. 

Genl. Reed 
Trenton. 

Trenton , Jan. 7, 1784. 

Sir— The Committee of Congress are obliged to your 
Excellency’s communications by Col. Shields. We es- 
teem it as a happy prelude to a return of the troops tOL 
their allegiance. We doubt not your Excellency’s im- 
proving so favourable a symptom to bring the matter to 
as speedy safe and honourable an issue as possible. The 
Committee will wait here for your further communica- 
tions of the progress you make and prepare themselves 
for every event, to aid your endeavours and to give them 
all success, that the powers vested in them by Congress 
can enable them to do. 

In name of the Committee in Gen. Sullivan’s 
absence, 

JNO. WITHERSPOON. 

His Excellency 

President Reed. 


Trenton , Jan . 7, 1781. 

§ r . — The Committee of Congress now at Trenton 
have received authentic information that Commissioners 
are sent to Amboy from New York to treat with the 
Pennsylvania troops (we suppose to South Amboy that 
is meant but it would be prudent to have both the Am- 
boys in view) The Committee are of opinion you should 
take such measures as appear most prudent and practi- 
cable to get possession of those Commissioners. We 
^re air, Yr. most obed. serv’ts. 

In behalf of the Committee, 

JNO. WITHERSPOON. 

P. S. The above is submitted to your judgment ac- 
cording to the situation of affairs and other intelligence 
you may have received. 

The Commanding Officer at 
prunswick or Elizabethtown. 

) Philad. Jan . 10, 1781. 

Dear Sir — The hopes I entertain of a happy termina- 
tion of this unfortunate affair, thro* your influence and 
management gives me real pleasure. The moving of 
the t.oops to Trenton, their delivering up the proposals 
of Sir Harry and detaining the two emissaries as prison- 
ers seem to forebode well, but I confess I would have 
expected that before this time, they (the emissaries) 
should have been delivered up to a court martial and re- 
ceived their just demerits. 

"Various are the opinions here. Some think the troops 
should be generally discharged and tempted with a 
handsome bounty to re-enter the service during the war; 
others are for violent measures and compelling them to 
return to their duty by force. I fear such an experi- 
ment would not he attended with good consequences. 

Jt would be a very difficult matter to call any consi- 
derable number of the militia of this city out for that 
purpose. 1 have been told that a few evenings ago when 
tbc officers were called together to consult upon the 
jhost proper measures to be adopted in case of an emer- 
gency — that some proposed sending deputies to let the 
poops know that they were determined not to us? their 


Proposal delivered by the Serjeants at the first intervieyr 
at Princeton, Jan. 7, 1781. 

Article I. That all and every such men as was enlist- 
ed in the years 1776 and ’77 and received the bounty of 
Twenty Dollars shall be without any delay discharged 
and all the arrears of pay and cloathing to be paid unto 
them immediately when discharged— with respect tp 
the depreciation of pay the state to give them sufficient 
certificates and security for said sums as they shall be- 
come due. 


Trenton 8 Jan. 178!. 

3 o’clock, P. M. 

Dear Sir — I have rec’d yours of this day with the 
Vice Prest’s. inclosed — Mr. McClanagan will cany the, 
answer of the Board. I wish you to procure the hard 
cash promised — we must keep faith with those people. 

1 shall try to prevail on them to advance to Trenton. 
Interim I am your*® mo*t sincerely, 

ANT’Y. WAYNE. 


His Excellency, 

Jos. Reed, Esq. 

His Excellency’s proposals being communicated to the 
different regiments at Troop beating this morning 
Jan. 8, 1781. 

“They do voluntarily agree in coty unction that all 
soldiers that were enlisted for the term of three years 
or during the war, excepting those whose terms of en- 
listments are not expired, ought to be discharged imme- 
diately with as little delay as circumstances wiff allow, 
except such soldiers who have voluntarily re-enlisted— 
in case that any soldier should dispute his enlistment, it 
is to be settled by a committee, and the soldier's oath. 
The remainder of his Excellency’s 8c the Honbl. Board 
of Committees proposal is founded upon honour and 
justice, but in regaid to the Hon’ble Board setting forth 
that there will be appointed three persons to sit as * 
Committee to redress our grievances, it is therefore, the 
general demand of the line, and the Board of Serjeants, 
that we shall appoint as many members as of the oppo- 
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site to sit as a Committee to determine justly upon our 
unhappy affairs, as the path we tread is justice and our 
footsteps founded upon honor. 

Therefore we unanimously do agree that there should 
be something done towards a speedy redress of our pre- 
sent circumstances. 

Signed by order of the Board, 

WM. BOUZAR, Sec’y. 

(Copy) 

Dear Sir— I received your favour this evening and also 
the proposals signed by Seijeant Bouzey which as they 
contain in substance what was offered last evening shall 
be graifted except that appointing persons to sit with 
those nominated by the honorable the Council cannot be 
complied with. This implies such a distrust of the autho- 
rity of the state which has ever been attentive to the 
wants of the army that the impropriety of it must be 
evident: but any soldier will have liberty to bring before 
the Commissioners any person as his friend to represent 
his esse. The Hon. the Committee of Congress have 
resolved that the spies sent out should be delivered up 
as soon as convenient and upon that being done, Con- 
gress will proclaim a general oblivion of all matters since 
the 31 December, provided the terms offered last eve- 
ning are closed with and the troops remain no longer in 
their present state. It is my clear opinion, that they 
should inarch in the morning to Trenton where the stares 
are, their cloathing expected if not by this time arrived; 
by which I mean overalls and some blankets. I hope 
they will come to a speedy determination and am Dear 
Sir, Your obed. hble serv’t. 

JOS. REED. 

Jan. 8, 1781. 

P. 8. As I have the promise of the Board of Ser- 
jeants in writing that the emissaries from the British 
shall be forth coming to me, I doubt not they will honor- 
ably perform it and therefore expect an answer from 
them on this point 

Philo. Jan. 8, 1781. 

Sir — The Committee of Congress not having heard 
from your Excellency since yesterday noon— dispatches 
an express to obtain intelligence where you are and what 
success you have bad. They wish to know whether 
any thing appears necessary for them to do respecting 
the affair as they wish to do every thing in their power 
to bring this unhappy dispute to a favourable issue. 

I have the honor to be with much respect 
Your Excellency** most obed. serv’t. 

JNO. SULLIVAN. 

By order of the Committee. 

His Excellency 

Gov. Reed. 

Trenton , Jan . 8, 1780 [81.] 

Sir— The Committee of Congress have received your 
Excellency’s favour of this date, with its inclosures and 
•erid you herewith the result of their deliberations upon 
the terms which they are of opinion ought to be held 
out to the soldiers of the Pennsylvania Line. 

I have the honor to be most respectfully, 

Your Excellency's most obed. serv't. 

JNO. SULLIVAN. 
By order of the Committee. 

His Excellency 

President Reed. 

P. S. It is the desire of the Committee that you make 
use of the foregoing resolutions only as you shall find 
them necessary to answer the purpose in view. 

By order of the Committee. 

JNO. SULLIVAN. 

In Committee of Congress held at Trenton the 8th 
day of January 1781 — 

Resolved, That all soldiors who have voluntarily en- 
listed for the war or have received the hundred dollar 


bounty ordered by Congress shall be held during the 
war and entitled to receive the same bounty as new re- 
cruits from their respective states, only deducting there- 
from the hundred dollars at the real value when receiv- 
ed. • But ds it may so happen, that some soldiers may 
be retained in the service, who have received the hun- 
dred dollars contrary to their inclination — all such who 
can make it clearly appear to commissioners to be ap- 
pointed as herein after mentioned, that they have been 
so detained shall be immediately discharged. 

Resolved, That all soldiers who are now held by in- 
listments expressing the term of service to be three years 
or during the war, and have not voluntarily re-enlisted 
and received the hundred dollar bounty shall be imme- 
diately discharged. 

The Committee trusting in the sincerity and attach- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Line to the American cause, 
and (notwithstanding the unwarrantable steps they have 
taken) judging from their moderation and conduct in 
their discipline and good order they have observed, and 
being convinced that their assembling was for the redress 
of grievances only— have resolved, That on producing 
lists regi mentally of those non commissioned officers 
and soldiers who fall within the different classes of griev- 
ances complained of with regard to the term of Tnlist- 
ment — pay bounty and cloathing that they will imme- 
diately appoint commissioners to examine and report 
therein, that full and ample justice shall be done to the 
claimants, by discharging such as are entitled to their 
discharges, giving certificates of pay and cloathing due 
to such as have claims justly founded. 

The foregoing terms being accepted the committee have 
resolved that upon the soldiers of the Pennsylvania line 
delivering up the British emissaries sent to comipt them 
and submitting themselves to their proper officers they 
will publish a free and general pardon of all offences 
committed by the non-commissioned officers and sol- 
diers of said line from the 31 December last to this time r 
By order of the Committee. 

JNO. SULLIVAN, Chairman. 
Note in Gov. Reed’s writing. 

Received after my proposals were made and accepte4 
and therefore not offered. 

Trenton, Jan. 9, 1781. 

Sir — The Committee was last evening honoured witty 
your Excellency’s favour and its inclosures dated at 
Maidenhead 7 o’clock P. M. copies of which have been 
sent to Congress. We now dispatch a Light horseman 
to know the present appearance of affairs at Princeton 
and whether the Troops are about to march for Trenton 
this morning. 

We do not understand the propositions of the serjeants 
to be that any of their body were to sit with the com- 
missioners; but they requested a voice in the appoint- 
ment only. To this we have no objections. 

We wish matters may be brought to an issue as 
soon as possible, and that your Excellency will inform 
us by return of this express what prospects you have 
of bringing them to^a conclusion fh>m present appear- 
ances. I have the honor &c. on behalf of the Comm. 

JNO. SULLIVAN. 

His Excellency 

President Reed. 

Maidenhead, Jan. 8, 1781. 

Dear Sir — I wrote you yesterday by post and soon af- 
ter went into Princeton where I was received by the 
Troops with every mark of apparent respect. _ The 
Guards turned out and the whole line under arms. They 
offered a proposition amounting in its effects to discharg- 
ing every man who is or should be tired of the service 
let the terms of enlistment have been what thpy would. 
This I peremptorily reftiscd but offered to discharge all 
those who had been detained beyond the time of their 
enlistment or had been compelled or trepanned into a 
new engagement. Secondly, That Commimioners shopld 
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be appointed by the Council to hear their cases and give 
discharges upon the above principle, taking the oath of 
a. soldier when his enlistment cannot be found. Thirdly, 
the depreciation to be made up, arrearages of pay set- 
tled and certificates given and comfortable' cloathing 
provided for them. Fourthly, a general pardon of all 
offences upon complying with these terms. The even- 
ting they sent an answer complying with them in sub- 
stance, but proposing they should appoint Commission- 
ers on the part of the men which I ‘rejected and diiect- 
ed them to march to morrow morning to Trenton. — 
What will be the issue I cannot tell, as there are many 
various claims and though they preserve military order, 
they have great confusion in their civil matters. The 
Serjeants have as much difference of opinion as the 
men, tho’ they know it is their interest to keep together 
and not be disorderly. Many were averse to my going 
in, but I am glad I did, as I can now form a better judg- 
ment of them. They made no objections tp my return- 
ing the same evening. Besides the complaints formerly 
recited they complain of being compelled to take new 
bounties, and being severely treated when asking for 
discharges — they also complain of rigorous punishments 
inflicted without trial or inquiry and that the state stores 
have not been equitably distributed? the proportion of 
the officers being too great. These things may deserve 
inquiry at another time. I endeavored to moderate and 
palliate what was said on these subjects. Some of the 
Seijeants are sensible fellows and reason very specious- 
ly; but W — their nominal leader is cer- 

tainly a very poor creature or very fond of liquor. They 
have rejected the propositions offered by Gen. Clinton, 
and hold the spies in prison. 1 am endeavouring to get 
them out of their hands. Gen. Wayne promised fifty' 
guineas a piece to the two Serjeants who brought him 
the letter Sir Harry sent and he is very particular in his 
inquiries, when he shall be enabled to perform his pro- 
mise. You will say it was a great Reward; it was so and 
perhaps the promise hasty but still it will be best to 
comply with it. I do not learn that any of the money 
sent by Col. Nicola has yet been paid, but will inquire 
farther, I fear there has been some neglect in this mat- 
ter. I believe it will be proper to send the hard money, 
returned by Gen. Potter, to answer Gen. Wayme’s pro- 
mise. To morrow will settle the business one way or 
other. We have no accounts of the enemy since I 
wrote last. 

I am in haste. 

Dr. Sir, 

Your obed. Hbble servt. 

JOS. REED. 

P. S. I hope if all reasonable propositions should 
be finally rejected, that the militia will turn out under 
yonie system, or volunteers, as I fear the troops will turn 
towards the enemy, if an immediate settlement does 
not take place. 

Princeton , 8 ih Jan'y. 1781. 

7 o’clock, P. M. 

Dear Sir — Being determined to bring matters to a 
speedy issue at every risk and consequence, we sent for 
the seijeants at $ after 4 o’clock this evening and insist- 
ed upon their marching for Trenton in the morning or 
that we would leave them to act as they pleased and to 
abide the fatal effects of their own folly. 

In consequence of which they had come to a resolu- 
tion .of moving for that place in the morning and bring- 
ing along the two Caitiffs previous to the receipt of 
your’s by Mr. Caldwell. 

I am Sir, yr most obed. hbbj. servt. 

ANT’Y. WAYNE. 

His Excellency, Jos. Reed, Esq. 

Per Mr. Caldwell who is to pass. 

ANT’Y. WAYtfE. 
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From the recovered Minutes of Council. 

Jan. 30, 1764. It appearing to the Board that many 
frauds had been committed in the markets of this city 
by weighing the provisions sold to the inhabitants with 
steelyards — it was resolved that a bye law should pass 
to restrain the use of steelyards, and to compel the butch- 
ers and others selling provisions by weight, to weigh the 
same with scales and weights regulated and marked by 
the proper officer. 

Mar. 30, 1764. A petition was presented to the 
board from five butchers complaining of some hardships ** 
likely to attend the late ordinance for the weighing pro- 
visions with scales instead of steelyards; and the same 
being read and fully considered, it was resolved, (nem 
con) that the regulations made by the said ordinance 
are useful and necessary to prevent impositions on the 
inhabitants: and that this board will accordingly cany 
the same into execution. 

Several persons had their fines remitted on condition 
of their being shipped off or enlisting. • 

April 10, 1764. A proposal being made that the two 
walls between the new stone bridge in Front street, and 
the wooden bridge in King’s street, should be rebuilt at 
the expense of this corporation, to prevent the danger 
that it is apprehended would otherwise arise to the health 
of the inhabitants — the same was unanimously agreed 
to. And William Bingham, and Joseph Sims are ap- 
pointed a committee to engage workmen, and direct 
and inspect the w ork. 

William Plumstead and Samuel Mifflin, Esq. and John 
Allen and Alexander Houston are appointed a commit- 
tee to view the premises and consider whether the 
spot will admit of the erecting a fish market thereon, or 
what other public use it can best be applied to— and 
make report. 

John Lukens, Surveyor General, is appointed by the 
Board one of the Regulators of this city, in the room of 
Nicholas Scull, deceased. 

May 28, 1764. The committee appointed to consi- 
der what public use the Vacancy between the two 
bridges could best be put to. Report, That a fish mar- 
ket would be very convenient at that end of the town, 
and that this would be a proper place for that purpose, 
and might be built at little expense: It is therefor® 
agreed that a fish market be accordingly erected there. 
Joseph Sims and Wm. Bingham were appointed to 
have it done forthwith. 

October 2, 1764. Alderman Thomas Lawrence elect- 
ed Mayor, and Isaac Jones and John Lawrence Aider- 
men. 

It being represented by the late Mayor, that there is 
a necessity for a beadle or some other officer with a pro- 
per salary, daily to attend the Mayor of this city in the 
execution of his office — The Board agreed the same 
should be taken into consideration at some future meet- 
ing. — Danil Miller petitioned for the remission of a fine 
laid on him in the Mayor’s Court— he being poor and 
having a family to support by bis labour the Board re- 
mitted it. 

Nov. 19, 1764. The Recorder produced a deed of 
release from the Hon. Thomas Penn, Esq. to this Corpo- 
ration, for the piece of ground claimed by the city lying 
on Dock, and bounded on the east by Front street, and 
on the south by Spruce street, w hich was accepted, and 
the Recorder requested to get the same proved and re- 
corded. 

A petition hav ing been transmitted to London by the 
Assembly of this province, to be presented to }u> m*- 
jesty fora change of government — The Boot'd came to a 
resolution to send a petition to the proprietaries express- 
ing their disapprobation of such a change, and praying 
that if such a change Bhould take place, they would use 
their best endeavours that the privileges of tfie people 
be preserved, and the rights ot this corporation unaer 
their charter, be continued to them. the Recor- 
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der, Hr. Stedman, Mr. Tilghman, Mr. Allen, and Mr. 
Shippen were appointed a committee to prepare a draft 
of such petition . 

Nov. 20, 1764. The committee appointed yesterday 
presented to the Board a draft of the petition to the pro- 
prietaries, which after some amendment was approved, 
and ordered to be engrossed and signed by the Mayor. 

May 27, 1765. An application of the county com- 
missioners to borrow £100, to complete the bridge over 
the run at Schuylkill falls-deferred. 

•Aug. 9, 1765. “The Shedd,” at the middle ferry — 
ordered to be repaired or renewed. 

The Board considering it a public and useful work — 
agreed to loan £100 to the commissioners for complet- 
ing the bridge at the fails of Schuylkill— on their giving 
their private bonds. 

October 1, 1765. John Lawrence elected Mayor. 

April 14, 1766. The lease of the Potter’s field to Ja- 
cob Shoemaker, being some time ago expired, it was 
agreed to be leased to Jaspar Carpenter for seven years 
at the annual rent of £10 per annum. 

The shad and herring sold at the market being in 
warm weather offensive to the neighbourhood, the j 
Mayor is requested to direct the Clerk of the market 
not to suffer any stands for the sale of these at the mar- 
ket or other place- in the city, except at the public 
wharffs. 

23 June 1766. The managers chosen under the late 
act of Assembly, for building a house of employment in 
this city, applying to have the almshouse lot mortgaged 
for the raising £2000 agreeably to said act, and having 
satisfied this Board, that the sum of £1500 is raised by 
contribution, as required by the law — it is agreed that 
the said lot be accordingly mortgaged for the purpose. 

October 7, 1766. John Lawrence re-elected Mayor 
— Daniel Benezet resigned as Aldeimen on account of 
sickness. 

January 22, 1767. Three mortgages on alms house 
lot for raising money to erect a house of employment — 
were executed, viz. to Sarah Mifflin £450; to Mary Har- 
rison £850; and to Joseph Richardson and John Maes, 
for £700. 

Application from J. Humphries tenant of the middle 
ferry, praying allowance in conseqcence of “ great da- 
mage” to the wharffs, boats, &c. by the breaking up of 
the ice. 

£750 loaned to the managers of the house of employ- 
ment, they being “ in great want of money for the pay- 
ing off workmen, 8tc. fur building said house.” 

The committee formerly appointed to settle the Trea- 
surer’s account, are desired to take back their report in 
order to correct some mistakes appearing therein. 

July 6, 1767. A deed from this corporation to the 
contributors to the relief and employment of the poor in 
the city of Philadelphia, was executed in the presence 
and withihe consent of the city, who signed the same 
as witnesses, agreeably to the act of Assembly for that 
purpose made. The mortgages executed on 22d Janu- 
ary cancelled. 

It was unanimously agreed — That for the future every 
Treasurer shall give bond with sufficient sureties in the 
. sum of £2000 for the faithful discharge of his office. — 
Samuel Shoemaker, Esq. elected Treasurer, in place of 
Benjamin Shoemaker, deceased. 

October 6, 1767. Isaac Jones elected Mayor, and John 
Gibson, Alderman. 

'Ilie report of a committee formerly appointed to view 
the damage done to the Middle Ferry by the last win- 
ter’s ice and floods, was read, and they being of opinion 
that an allowance of £100 should be made. to the tenant 
out of his rent, on account of his loss, the same was 
agreed to by the board. 

The public ground and wharffs near the Drawbridge, 
rc nted at £60 per annum . 

December 4 1767. It having been agreed at a meet- 
ing of the members of this Board, in the absence of the 
Recorder, that an entertainment should be given to his 


excellency General Gage, Commander-in-chief of his Ma- 
jesty’s Forces in North America, on his arrival in thia 
city, and the same having been accordingly done — The 
board do now approve thereof, and order that the ex- 
pense thereof, amounting to £159 6 0, be paid by the 
Treasurer. 

The Recorder, Mr. Tilghman, and Mr. Shippen, are 
appointed a committee to consider a letter sent to thia 
Board from the Select men of Boston, recommending 
measures similar to those taken in that place for lessen- 
ing the consumption of superfluities, and increasing the 
manufactures of the country, and to make a draft of a 
proper answer thereto, agreeable to the sentiments of 
the Board expressed on the occasion, and to lay the same 
before the Board at their next meeting for their further 
consideration. 

22 Dec . 1767. Answer to the Select men of Boston; 

Philadelphia, December 22, 1767. 

Gentlemen, 

We were favoured with your letter of the ninth of 
November last, and thankfully acknowledge your kind 
intentions of communicating to us the votes of your town 
meeting of the 28th October, which however you omit- 
ted to enclose, but we take for granted are the same as 
inserted in your public papers. We desire that you 
will be assured of our having regard to the general inte- 
rest of the Colonies, which we conceive cannot be more 
effectually served, than by diffusing a spirit of industry 
and frugality: But, however the particular circumstan- 
ces of your place may require any public measures to be 
taken for that purpose, we do not see the expedien- 
cy of adopting them here, more especially in the pre- 
sent crisis of American affairs. Vet although we cannot 
on this occasion think the steps you have taken altoge- 
ther suitable to our circumstances, we shall always wish 
to see and endeavour by every proper expedient to pro- 
mote, the general union of the Colonies, so esssential is 
the preservation of their liberties. 

Signed at a Common Council, By order of the Board, 
ISAAC JONES, Chairman, 

To Joseph Jackson, Sami. Sewell,’] 

John Ruddock, John Hancock, l Select men of 
Wm. Phillips, Timothy Shewell, f Boston . 

and John Rowe, Esquires, J 

TRIAL FOR LARCENY. 

The Commonwealth^ 

vs. \ Quarter Sessions, Sept. 26. 

James Rowe and j Larceny — 7 bills. 

Thomas Foster. J 

Seven bills of indictment were laid before the jury*- 
three of them charging the defendants jointly, and four 
charging James Itowe alone with the commission of va- 
rious larcenies; five of the indictments charged the de- 
fendants with stealing dry goods, the property of differ- 
ent individuals, and in two bills they were charged with 
stealing boats, one, the property of some person un- 
known, and the other the property of Michael Snyder. 
To all these bills, the defendants pleaded not guilty, 
and the trial commenced on Friday morning last, and 
occupied the whole day. The principal witness relied 
upon in support of the prosecution, was an accomplice^ 
named Caleb S. Bladen, who testified, that his acquaint- 
ance with the defendants was formed in prison, where 
he (Bladen) was undergoing a servitude upon a con- 
viction for horse stealing, but was pardoned before the 
term to which he had been sentenced, had expired^ 
That in July last, they formed their plans to commit the 
several robberies, the subjects of tne present prosecu- 
tion, and named some other associates, v^ho have thus 
far been able to elude the vigilance of the police. The 
first intention of the witness and Rovlre, was to rob a 
store in Camden, which Foster had pointed out, and for 
that purpose crossed the river; being unable to effect 
this, they took a boat from the Jersey side, in which. 
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thev returned to the city. The bill chargin^the defen- 
dants with stealing this boat, was abandoned by the pro- 
secuting officer, the larceny having been committed in 
toev * The first robbery in which they succeeded, 
iras that of the store of Mr. Blackstone, in Mantua \ »1- 
W on their road to which they stole a crow-bar and 
pick-axe from a quarry, with which they effected an en- 
try into the store, which they rifled of boots and shoes 
to a considerable amount, assisted by another individual 
named Weekley (who has escaped;) 1 he goods w ere 
afterwards brought into town, sold, and the proceeds 
divided equally between them. They afterwards rob- 
bed the store of Messrs. Thomas & Co. on the ridge 
road of dry goods to the amount of $140. On their 
rente to this store, as in the other case, they stole 
a work shop, two augurs and a chisel, with which they 
succeeded in entering the store. In this robbery only 
Rowe and the witness were concerned. These goods 
were just taken to Manayunk, and brought to this side 
in a boat, which was taken from a wharf on the Schuyl- 
kill The goods were sold to Hunt, who is awaiting his 
triai in the Mayor’s Court, and other indivjduals who 
have escaped. Some of the goods were taken to Wil- 
minirton, and disposed of there. 

Tie defence taken by the counsel for the prisoners, 
rested chiefly on the degree of credit which should be 
be given to the uncorroborated testimony of Bladen. 
With reference to the bill which charged Rowe with 
stealing the goods of Messrs. Thomas & Co., no defence 
was made, inasmuch as be was there supported by other 
testimony. With regard to the bill charging the defend- 
ants with stealing a boat from the Schuylkill, it was con- 
tended, that it was no larceny, it was taken merely to 
enable the defendants to transport the goods across the 
nver, without any intention of making further use of it. 
A larceny must be committed ammo furandi and lucri 
eau8e r , with a felonious intention, and the purpose of 
gain. 


The attorney general in a speech of great force, con- 
tended that the prosecution was amply supported, 
that the larceny of the boat was made out in law and 
fact; it was to assist them in the commission of a telony, 
and therefore there, was a felonious intention. 

Judge King charged the jury, that if Bladen was to be 
believed, the defendants must be convicted on all the 
hills except the two which charged them with stealing 
the boats; on the one, they must be acquitted, the court 
having no jurisdiction, and on the other, because the of- 
fence was not legally made out. If they took the boat 
for the mere purpose of enabling them to cross the ri- 
ver, although it was to facilitate the transportation of 
the goods previously stolen, it was no larceny. 

The defendants were found guilty on five bills, and 
acquitted on the two bills which charged them with the 
larceny of the boat9. 

For the prosecution, G. M. Pallas, Esq. Attorney 
General. For the defendants, W. Grimshaw and J. B. 
Phillips, Esqrs. 

COMMONWEALTH vs. ABRAHAM ELPRED 
and NATHNIEL STRONG. 

Quarter Sessions. — Horse Stealing. 

The defendants were indicted first for conspiring to 
steal, and second for stealing a brown horse, belonging 
to a Bucks County Farmer, on the 14th day of July last, 
under circumstances as deliberate and artful as ever 
marked an ingenious robbery. 

The first witness was the farmer who swore that he lost 
» brown horse, With white marks on his off fore foot and 
ftcT on the night of the 14-15 of July last. The 
stable was opened violently and the horse stolen. 

The next witness, a Bucks County Innkeeper, swore 
that the defendants were both intimate and staid at his 
house in July l*st. Eldred was away the whole of the 
night of the 14th; returned in the morning, and went 
away that day altogether. Strong went away on the 


day of the 14th, and did not return. El<ked had said, 
when he first came to witness’s house, that be intended 
to go away shortly, and his conduct was fair and not 
suspicious. The defendants were very intimate to- 

^The most important witness was the third, a Mr. 
Buzby, who keeps a tavern over in New Jersey, about 
5 miles from Camden. He stated that on the morning 
of the 15lh of July last. Strong one of the defendants, 
came to his house on foot, with saddlebags and a bundle. 
He said he had been to town to sell his cattle, and want- 
ed to buy a horse with his spare money.— Buzby told 
him of a horse to sell in the neighbourhood, but he dis- 
played no anxiety to buy him. He called for breakfast. 
As 'it was preparing, up rides Eldred astnde of a brown 
horse, with the identical white marks described by the 
prosecutor. The two thieves instantly began to bargain 
for the horse, and finally agreed on a price, which waa 
$85. They breakfasted together, in company with the 
witness, and as soon as they had finished, they gotthe 
witness to write a receipt for the horse; it vm signed 
but no money passed as Buzby Baw; and the horse was 

finally delivered to Strong. . . „ „ 

Attorney General. Then Strong caned off the 

Witness. No, the horse carried off Strong. Urn* 
laughter. Eighty-five dollars was above the value of 
the horse, and the witness told the purchaser so, refer- 
ring him to the horse he had first mentioned, that wa* 
to sell close by; but Strong preferred this one. 

The Jury, after a moment’s deliberation, found a“rer- 

dict of Guilty. ^ uk w 

G. M. Dallas, Esq. for the Commonwealth, W- 

Badger, Esq. for the defenants. — U. S. Gaz. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Aurora Borealis.— About eight o’clock, the evening 
before last this singular penomonon made its appearance 
to the north east. For a short time columns of light 
shot up to a great height in quick succession, sometime* 
singly and at others in clusters. The appearance was 
very brilliant. It afterw ards changed into a bright steady 
light which illuminated the horizon from north east to 
north west . — Hottstown Aurora. 


LIC0X150 1LA.IL BOAD ABB COAL COJtFABY. 

We are much pleased to learn that measures are taking 
to organize this company, under the charter granted by 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania at the last session. We 
understand it is the intention of the company, if they 
can procure a competent engineer, to hove the route of 
their Rail Road surveyed and located this fall and that 
they speak confidently of its completion by November, 
1829. Its whole length, from the Coal Mines to the 
West Branch, will be from 20 to 21 miles.— Lycoming 
Gazette . 

A HZ BO OF THB REVOLUTION ©ONE! 

At Washington, Lancaster co. P»- ^ Thured.jr 
last, in the 93d year of his age, LET! IS HIESCH.^- 
He was a native of France, and came to America wiUi 
Gen. La Fayette, as an 1 8 month’s man, and afterward* 
enlisted with Capt. Sterger, in the Maryland |j nc » ™ 
served to the end of the Revolutionary War. He lived 
in Franklin co. Pa. and was on a visit to his son at the 
time of his death. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William t. Ged- 
des, No. 59 LoOust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, No. 51 Vilbert street, subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars per 
annum payable in six months after the commencement 
of publication— and annually, thereafter, by subscriber* 
resident in or near the city — or where there is art agent. 
Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We have the pleasure to present to our readers the 
very excellent “Inaugural Address of the Rev. Wm. II. 

7 De Lancet, D. D. Provost of the University of Penn - 
sylvania, delivered before the Trustees , Faculty and Stu- 
dents, in the College Chapel , on Wednesday, September 
1 7th, 1828.” This interesting appeal to the citizens, 
will, we trust, not be in vain? but produce the effect 
of arousing the attention of the public to this important 
institution, where, under our own eyes, our children may 
enjoy all the advantages, which’ have usually been ex- 
pected for them from colleges abroad. 

Gzntlemen . — P 

The Trustees r, the Faculty , the Students , and the Friends , 
of the Univevslty of Pennsylvania .* 

The circumstances olfeler which we meet at the pre- 
sent period are, in ever)" view that can be taken of them, 
peculiarly interesting to us all. 

To you, Gentlemen of the Board of Trustees, the oc- 
casion is onfeof interest, since it is the opening of that 
n^v course of exertion In behalf of the University of 
Pennsylvania, on which the earnest expectation of an 
interested community, as well as your own equally ear- 
nest desires, are fixed, as the means of its future eleva- 
tion; and since, by the recent measures of your Board, 
you stand pledged to the public on the responsibility of 
yourword, honor, reputation, and stewardship, to throw 
the entire weight of your extended and powerful influ- 
ence into the scale of the institution of which you are 
the constituted guardians. 

To us, myJhrethren of the Faculty, the present cir- 
. cu instances arc interesting almost beyond the power of 
an estimate. For, whether the view be just or unjust, 
a scrutinizing public invariably associates the prosperity 
or decline of a literary institution with the character, di- 
ligence and talents, of those who conduct its govern- 
ment and its instructions; and theycannot be deterred 
from regarding, nor from proaouncing, the measure of 
the former the certain standard of the latter. To us, 
then, the present occasion marks the commencement of 
a career of labor in which not merely our personal and 
domestic interests, but, to a wide extent, our character 
and standing with the public, are deeply implicated. 

To you* young gentlemen, the Students of the Uni- 
versity, our present meeting is one of interest, because 
it is the beginning of a system of instruction and disci- 
pline m some respects new, under the tuition and con- 
trol of a faculty, who are in some degree strangers to 
you; hut who, nevertheless, will cheerfully pledge a 
paternal interest in your welfare, and their utmost ener- 
gy in the effort to expand your minds, enlarge your ac- 
quirements, and implant the seeds of that knowledge 
which must be the foundation of your future eminence, 
respectability, and happiness in the world. 

To the friends of the University, under which term I 
trust may be included not only the respectable audience 
whom 1 now address, but the great majority of the com- 
munity within the limits of Philadelphia, the present 
meeting may be pronounced interesting in the extreme. 
An Institution, which was originally called into life for 
your accommodation; and VtofcJi, however it may retain 
VOL. II. 


a nominal, can have no efficient and profitable existence 
without your patronage and favor, is on the eve of ail 
intended resuscitation; and, at this moment, comes for- 
ward to ask at your hands, not only a candid interpreta- 
tion of the measures of its Governors, but a favorable 
estimate of its present claims; and yoifr countenance to 
the united exertions of its Trustees and Faculty, to ren- 
der it, in respect of its future discipline and instructions, 
as worthy of your support, as it is, in regard to its loca- 
tion, deserving of your favour. Kvery individual among 
us, who now sustains, or tttio shall ever sustain, the en- 
dearing and tender relations of a parent, must respond 
from his inmost soul to the present effort to revive a col- 
lege, where his sons may attain an adequate collegiate 
education without encountering the increased expenses, 
and the moral perils, of an estrangement from the de- 
lights, associations, and counsels, of the parental roof. 

It will strike you at once, that as respects the indivi- 
dual w ho addresses you on this occasion in a new capaci- 
ty, the present circumstances are of a kind calculated 
to impress him deeply. I stand before you the incum- 
bent of a station wholly unsolicited; the distinction of 
which is fully equalled by its difficulties; and in which 
the responsibility to the Board who have honored me 
with the appointment, to the Faculty with whom I am 
called to act, to the youth wtfio shall become the alumni of 
the Institution, and to the parents who may commit 
their offspring to its care, is, apd is felt to be, of the deep- 
est and most solemn kind. To this office, if I bring no 
large amount of the peculiar experience which belong^ 
to it, I may venture to say that I do bring the most cordial 
interest, the purpose of entire devotion, and the strong- 
est convictions of its high responsibility. Such as my 
talents, information, and experience arc, they shall be 
unsparingly bestowed upon its duties. I should shrink, 
however, from the station, were it not that 1 trust to be 
sustained by the wisdom, zeal, and experience of a most 
enlightened and influential Board of Trustees — by the 
talent, established characters, and tried capacities, of 
the able and learned Faculty with whom I am associa- 
ted; by the favorable views of tffll distinguished com- 
munity ; and, especially, by the favour, guidance, and 
blessing of Him, on whom, neither on this, nor on any 
other occasion, would I omit to acknowledge my de- 
pendence. 

The very brief period which has elapsed between the 
date of my appointment and the present moment, added 
to the burden of the preparatory arrangements of the 
new system, necessarily precludes my attempting at thin 
time, any thing more than a rapid sketch of the benefits 
of a collegiate education; a brief dcvelopcment of the 
system of instruction and discipline adopted in the Uni- 
versity; and the exhibition of 9<>me of those claims 
which it is conceived an Institution located in this city 
has upon the fostering encouragement of the public. 

In displaying the benefits of a collegiate education, 
it may be stated as one of its principal advantages, that 
collegiate studies invigorate the mind. 

That curious machine which the all wise and omnipo- 
tent Creator has placed within our frames, unlike, the 
workmanship of human hands, is strengthened and im- 
proved the more it is employed. Its ijtherial materials 
do not wear out, and break, and thus stop its progress, 
like the yielding substances around us, which use or ac- 
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cident deteriorate, render useless, or destroy. The 
mind Is strengthened by use. The studies therefore 
which are best adapted to exercise its utmost powers 
arc, at the same time, best calculated to stimulate them. 

Of this character arc the studies pursued in a collegiate 
course, and which are usually arranged under the lour 
comprehensive departments of the Languages, Moral 
Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, and Mathematics. They 
extort from the student the application of memory, 
judgment, discrimination, attention, and the faculty of 
reasoning. The mind is drawn out as it were from its 
recesses of ignorance and inactivity. It is made to 
WO rk — to apply all its powers — to collect, compare, and 
digest the subjects on which it is fixed. Some branches 
of the course may exert the invigorating influence more 
powerfully than others; but there is not one of them 
that fails to exert it to a degree. Their united influence 
is forcible indeed: and it is as impossible to prosecute 
these studies without adding vigor to the mental pow- 
ers, as to engage in a system of corporeal exercise With- 
out strengthening the body. Collegiate studies are the 
gymnastics of the intellect. 

These studies are, also, calculated to expand the 
mind. Unlike material vessels, the more you crowd into 
the mind, the more capacious it becomes. It opens un- 
der the influence of study, as the flower unfolds its 
leaves to the invigorating rays of the sun. But it diffiars 
from the flower in the extent of its expanding property. 
In the latter, when its leaf is wholly unclosed, and its 
brilliant bosom unveiled to the king of day, it has reach- 
ed the limit of its display; its beauties are fully seen. 
Butin the mind, there is no reaching the confines of its I 
powers of improvement. They widen, and lengthen, 
and deepen, with every step of progress. The farther 
you advance, the more boundless is the prospect : the 
deeper you penetrate, the more unfathomable seems the 
abyss: the loftier the flight, the more distant appears 
the brilliant canopy which encloses its exertions. 

Ndw it is the effect of collegiate studies to further 
4fttis progressive improvement of the mind; to remove 
the obstacles which cramp it; to dispel the ignorance 
and timidity which hinder its expansion. A host of new 
ideas are admitted: new combinations of thought arise: 
more extended views crowd out the narrow conceptions 
of ignorance: the secret causes of the phenomena of 
nature are unfolded. A multitude of visible appearan- 
ces on which before it had looked with the common as- 
tonishment of ignorance as inexplicable, are now un- 
veiled to its apprehension. The connexions of argu- 
ment are traced, and the dependencies of reasoning dis- 
cerned. The beauties of authors once read with no 
other associations but those of a task, are perceived and 
felt. The mind looks in upon itself, learns whence the 
thoughts arise* and how they may be reduced to the 
order of continuous and connected expression. The 
hidden treasures of its vernacular tongue are brought 
forth to its view, acquired and relished; and the delight- 
ed youth begins to read not merely with his eye, but 
with his understanding. It is not meant that collegiate 
studies complete the furniture of the mind, nor that 
they carry it to the extremity of information on the sev- 
eral topics which they embrace. They are designed rather 
to open to the student the avenues of knowledge on 
various subjects, by disclosing its principles and mode 
of application; to remove the difficulties which lie in 
such abundance at their entrance; and to furnish him 
with a chart and compass by which he may traverse any 
branch of the great sea of knowledge ivith safety, profit 
and delight 

With the expanding effect of collegiate studies on 
the mind, there is connected a pleasure which yields in 
force to none but those deep emotions of delight which 
flow from the religion of the cross, and which arc oc- 
casionally allotted to a long tried, consistent, and solid 
piety. I refer to that indescribable feeling of satisfac- 
tion which accompanies the acquisition of knowledge. 
Sometimes the emotion is felt when the jnind is in the 


act of receiving any of those new combinations of 
thought to w hich it was before a stranger. Sometimes 
the feeling is experienced when the ingenuous youth, 
wilh every faculty stretched into cagir attention, is lis- 
tening to the expositions of his instructor unfolding to 
him the secret cause of some obvious phenomena as 
long famfliar to his eye as inexplicable to his mind. 
Sometimes this pleasure is tasted when, after a laborious 
and almost desponding investigation of some intricate 
point of science, the right apprehension of it suddenly 
flashes on the mind with the rapidity of lightning, and 
with a thrill of satisfaction, of which those only who 
have experienced it can form an adequate conception. 

It is a mingled emotion of surprise, self-gratulation, and 
delight, constituting an intellectual pleasure of the high- 
| est kind, and is now referred to as an incidental proof of 
the expanding influence of collegiate studies, since it is 
a pleasure which can arise from no other cause but the 
expanding operation of study on the mind. 

Collegiate studies give method and precision to the 
mental operations; and this constitutes another most be- 
neficial effect produced by them on the minds and habit* 
of the young. 

In the first openings of the human mind all its opeim- 
tions are vague, desultory, and unconnected. It flutter* 
about from one topic ttf another, but scarcely dwelling 
upon any one long enough to inhale its substantial bene- 
fits. To fix its attention and subdue its volatility; to 
give permanency to the evanescent impressions which - 
are made upon it; to shut out the influence of diverting 
and interrupting objects; and to train H to that power 
of abstraction w hich is essential to the due acquisition 
of know ledge; these constitute a work of which every 
parent and every teacher has felt the necessity and the 
difficulty, and the prosecution of which is as vexatious 
and burdensome to them as the performance of it is es- 
sential to the successful education of the child. The 
capacity of fully concentrating the mind is indeed one 
of the most difficult, and one of the latest acquisitions 
that is made bv men. To thousands who attempt the 
search, it is a jewel never found. And yet in almbst 
every departme nt of human occupation, it is an acqui- 
sition of most commanding importance. It involves dis- 
crimination, judgment, coolness, the power of abstrac- 
tion, and that suljjection of the understanding to the 
will, which the most rigid discipline only can accom- 
plish. Without it, no man can excel in any profession 
in w hich eminence depends upon the labours of the 
iniud. Without it, the lawyer would become bewil- 
dered, the physician a trifler with human sufferings and 
human life, the philosopher a dreamer, the merchant 
confounded by the complications of his business, and' 
the divine lost amidst the opposing systems, views, trans- 
lations and expositions, llirough w hich he must pass on 
his way to religious ti nth. In short, the mind unposcss- 
ed of this power of concentration, in the midst of its 
pursuits, most resembles the surface of the sea covered 
by the wreck and fragments of the Trojan fleet.* 

' Now, it is the tendency of collegiate studies to exer- 
cise the mind w ith a view to the remedy of this striking 
evil. They compel the student to fix his attention. 
They force him to practise this concentration of mind. 
They impart precision to his views, and method to his 
conceptions. They exercise his powers of discrimina- 
tion, taste, and judgment. They constrain him to think; 
to think connectedly and deeply. This is particularly 
the effect of mathematical studies, whilst it flows more 
or less from almost every branch of his collegiate pur- 
suits. If these studies be engaged in with Zealand in- 
dustry, the result will be inevitable. It is only by this* 
constant exercise on subjects w hich cannpt be pursued 
without more or less abstraction, that the mind can be - 
trained to a steady application of its powers. Such sub- 
jects wage an unceasing w ar with mental volatility. And 
he who has once encountered the demonstrations of 

* “Anna virum, labulacq: el Troia gaza per undas.*' 
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Euclid, or the problems of the higher mathtftnatics, or 
even become thoroughly versed in the principles of any 
single science, well knows that to gather up the lubri- 
cous particles of mercury between the fingers, is as hope- 
ful an attempt# as t0 prosecute these studies effectually 
with a confused or unconcentrated mind. Collegiate 
studies may be considered as constituting the mental 
training of the intellectual soldier, without which it is 
as unlikely that he should prosecute his future contests 
with prejudice, sophistry, and ignorance successfully, as 
that the ravr recruit, unpractised in the tactics which he 
is called to exercise, should be able to contend with the 
steady discipline and skillful evolutions of the vete- 
ran. 

It would occupy us too long to dwell, even in the 
cursory manner in which 1 have touched the preceding 
topics, on all the benefits of a collegiate education. 
Besides their stimulating and expanding influence, and 
the effect they produce in teaching the mind the full 
and efficient use of its various powers, these studies 
furnish a source of subsequent satisfaction in whatever 
situation the individual may be placed, by storing his 
mind with principles, facts, conclusions, and tniths, on 
which it may feed with profit and delight, in -defiance of 
the ills of fortune; or to which he may recur as the fu- 
ture means of repairing secular losses, and re-establish- 
ing himself in the world on a footing of support, if not 
of independence. The treasures which may be here 
acquire^ unlike the fleeting possessions of the world, 
have a stamp 6f pMuuftence upon them. The well 
furnished youth, tgh|n, & e quits the placid groves of 
learning, may be compelled to betake himself to pur- 
suits in a great degree foreign to the particular studies 
in which he was here engaged, and in which but a limit- 
ed portion of the knowledge here obtained, can be turn- 
ed to effectual use. But whatever be his occupation he 
carries with him, not hardy a consciousness of the ac- 
quisitions, but that beneficial influence which they have 
already exerted upon his mind, views, and habits, and 
that general knowledge of them, which both disposes 
and qualifies him to apply them, if not to any secular 
uses, at least to the promotion of his mental pleasures. 
It has often happened, also, that a collegiate education 
has been the resource of misfortune in its day of an- 
guish. When the ebbing tide of human affairs has left 
the once prosperous individual, like a stranded vessel, 
forlorn, bereft, surrounded by a flock of distressed de- 
pendents, and every obvious mean of subsistence car- 
ried off by the remorseless wave, in casting about his de- 
sponding thoughts for some medium of support, heis bro’t 
to the necessity of making an application of his know- 
ledge. He begins to clear away the rubbish which through 
. indolence, or from not feeling the necessity of exertion, 
he had allowed to collect around his mind, and soon dis- 
covers to his delight the solid but neglected materials of 
m foundation which was laid under the auspices of a col- 
lege; and on this he erects that edifice of maintenance, 
perhaps of wealth, which, in the days of youth and pros- 
perity, no pressure required him to build. 

^lt should not be forgotten, that the studies here pur- 
sued are calculated to produce an elevated tone of mind, 
snd to infuse a portion of their own dignity into the 

1 ‘cws and habits of the lea$p£r. The associations into 
hi'Ch the youth is introtjbkced, are those of the most 
distinguished men of etery %e. He discourses with 
philosophers, whose names have long been synonimous 
with liteAry fame. He imbibes the sentiments of poets 
and historians, who, for centuries, have been the theme 
•f admiration to the world. He enters into the mystc- 
jies of science, in the company of men who have penetrat- 
ed to the inmost recesses of its various departments. He 
listens to the thunders of that eloquence, which, from the 
stem lips of a Demosthenes, waked the slumbering en- 
ergies of Greece; or from the more polished tongue of 
Cicero, arrested, for a time, that decay into which foreign 
luxury and an unwieldly dominion were hurrying the 
majestic republic that claimed the limits of the known 
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world as the boundaries of hs empire. The opinions 
and views which he inhales from such associates, are of 
the loftiest and most comprehensive kind. It would be 
in opposition to all analogy and all experience to imaging 
that such associations will not elevate and dignify his 
character, enlarge and liberalize his mind, and stamp his 
intellectual habits with some ennobling as well as per- 
ma^it impressions. He cannot breathe in such an at- 
mosphere, without imbibing a portion of its elevated 
spirit or its sterling vigor. 

It will be seen at once, that, if collegiate studies pro- 
duce the effects which have been now enumerated— if 
they stimulate, expand, ennoble, and inform the mind, 
and give precision fad method to its operations, they 
must obviously b^dllctilatcd to prepare the individual 
who submits to this Hfecipline, for the pursuit of any pro- 
fessional engagement on which his eye may be fixeed: 
for of which of the professions can it, with any truth, 
be said, that it needs not, in the acquisition or the prac- * 
tice of it, the mental energy, expansion, elevation, and 
precision, to which I have referred. Collegiate attain- 
ments are the foundation on which the edifice of future 
professional knowledge is to be reared: and its symme- 
try, strength, and durability, will be in exact proportion 
to the character of this groundwork on which it is to 
re*t. If this he feeble, disproportioned, carelessly con- 
structed, or of l*d materials, it cannot serve for any 
other than a defeonve, insecure, unstable building. And 
eveiisif tiw youthful student is not destined for either of 
the learned professions, the mental training which he 
undergoes in college, and the knowledge which he here 
acquires, will not be thrown away. They will aid him 
in whatever occupation he may choose to engage. They 
will not be lost to him in the fieldsof agriculture, at the 
marts of commerce, on the mountain wave, or in the 
tented field. 

It will not be deemed necessary to cite the authority 
of names in behalf of the benefits of collegiate educa- 
tion. In general, it will be found that, in modern times, 
the most distinguished names, in every branch of learn- 
ing, have been once inscribed upon the records of a 
college. And among the comparatively few excep- 
tions that may be discovered, where native talent has 
broken forth by its innate elasticity, and in despite of all 
obstacles reached in triumph the summit of distinction, 
the want of collegiate training, and of the collegiate at- 
tainments, has been, in general, strongly felt, and deep- 
ly deplored. To us, it must ever be an argument of 
overwhelming force upon this subject, that the Father 
of American Philosophers, the venerable Franklin, the 
indomitable vigor of whose mind raised him, unaided 
by any collegiate advantages, ta,jj(fcie highest rank in tbe 
scientific as in the political history of his country, was 
among the founders of the collegiate institution with 
which we are connected. 

In explaining the course of instruction, and the nature 
of the discipline adopted in the University, I may re- 
mark, that, in respect to the amount and the character 
of the studies to be pursued in the college, she need 
not shrink from a comparison with any of her sister in- 
stitutions. The published statement (a) of the course, 
evinces it to be, in respect of classical and scientific 
knowledge, as full and comprehensive as, in the present 
state of learning, and in any portion of our country, has 
been deemed requisite for a collegiate education. By a 
recent determination of the Board, the collegiate year 
has been divided into three terms, (6) at the end of 
each of which, public, examinations of the classes will be*, 
held, when the parents and guardians of the youth en- 
trusted to the college, will be able to form some judg- 
ment of the efficiency of our exertions, and of the pro- 
gress of their offspring and wards. 

The important branches of elocution and English 
composition, are to he made subjects of study and prac-" 
tice during the whole four years of the collegiate 
course; and the graduates of this institution are not to 
be allowed to leave it, entirely ignorant of that immot e- 
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able foundation on which the truth of our divine religion 
islmilt. The evidences of Christianity will hercaftercon- 
stitute a branch in the course of their instruction. 

The manner in which these several subjects will be 
taught, and the ^xtent to which they will be attained, 
must depend upon the efficiency and zeal of the profes- 
sors, and the capacity and diligence of the student For 
the exertions of the former, you have not merely the 
authority of an explicit engagemant, but the guruflptce 
of their reputation and interest, which are staked to a 
wide extent upon the success of the collegiate depart- 
ment of the University. In regard tp the assiduity of the 
students, so far as it depends upon the faculty, the same 
pledge exists on our part to foster it where it is found, 
to excite where it is dormant, and to infuse it where 
it is wanting. But as no power is reposed with us to 
change the nature of that capacity with which any stu- 
dent may be endowed by his Creator, we are not to fc>e 
held answerable for the ignorance or dulness which re- 
sults from such a cause. It will be our duty to encou- 
rage the timid, to rouse the heavy, to excite the indolent, 
to fix the volatile, as well as to guide the prompt and. to 
aid the assiduous. And when this duty has been faith- 
fully performed, wc must commit the result to Him, 
who, while he commands us to labour, himself retains 
the entire control of our success. 

The discipline of a college is the most difficult, and, 
at the same time, the most material pjk of its economy. 
The youths of our charge, whilst they strenuously as- 
sert the claim to be treated as men, are apt very often to 
conduct themselves like boys. To curb the volatility of 
youth with the rein of decision and judgment, to induce 
the student to respect others by making him respect 
himself, to destroy the temptations to folly by a full oc- 
cupation of the time, to combine in our intercourse with 
the young men the firmness of the governor and the 
dignity of the teacher, with the affability of the associate 
*nd the interest of the friend — these are the principles 
df that government which it is proposed to establish. 
The cords of discipline are to be tightened. A close 
adherence to the rules of the college in respect to dili- 
gence, attention, and deportment, w ill be exacted of 
every individual; and exacted, too, not from the mere 
desire of rigor, but from a much higher principle — from 
the conscientious conviction that we owe it to the young 
men themselves, to the parents and guardians who shall 
entrust them to our care, and to the character of the Uni- 
versity, to pursue in regard to these points a temperate 
but decided and undeviating course. 

In calling your attention to the claims of the Univer- 
sity, I can do but little more than barely state the 
grounds on w hich the^rest. They are founded on the 
advantages which the™ stitution affords for the attain- 
ment of education; and on its being an institution be- 
longing to our city, and more or less connected with its 
character and reputation. For efficient and permanent 
patronage, our eyes must be ever fixed upon the distin- 
guished community among whom we are placed. In the 
ust of the advantages which it offers, I do not hesitate to 
name the following as eminently worthy of considera- 
tion with every parent and every guardian within the 
limits of our city. 

It is an institution as broad in its principles, and as 
/comprehensive in its course of instruction, as any col- 
Jege within our common country. 

It furnishes an opportunity of educating your sons 
with the least possible expense. 

It presents the advantage of connecting your own su- 
perintendence of their morals with the attainment of a 
full collegiate education. 

It affords to you a frequent opportunity of witnessing 
And judging of their progress. 

It supplies to them the benefit, and to you the satis- 
faction of a constant mutual intercourse. 

It casts ho necessary clog upon the maintenance and 
/cultivation of those dignified and embellished manners 
H’lji.cb, At a distance from borne, and in the rough circles 


of mere *iale associates, are so often wrecked on the 
shoals of uncouthness and vulgarity. 

k uncloses none of the avenues to those commotions 
and difficulties which grow out of the almost prying Su- 
pervision which in distant colleges, is absolutely needful. 

In sborf it leaves them, in regard to morals, to health, 
to intellect, and to accomplishments, under the watch- 
ful inspection of that eye, which, of all others, looks with 
the deepest interest and most untiring devotion to their 
temporal and eternal welfare. 

It becomes not the Faculty, with whom I am connect- 
ed, to claim as a body, an equality with the instructors 
of other institutions; but, in behalf of some of my asso- 
ciates, (c) I may venture to refer to that distinction 
w hich has been already w on by them on the arena of 
education, and placed them in their respective depart* 
ments on an eminence that challenges, to say the least, 
the fullest confidence of this community. Elected to 
the several offices we hold by the vote of gentlemen 
who, both as parents and as members of the same com- 
munity, have as high & stake in this institution as your* 
selves, we ask, on the authority of the confidence 
which they have reposed in us, a favourable estimate of 
our fitness to undertake the instruction of your offspring; 
and the supply ^of those materials on whicl\our workman* 
ship is to be tested. Without such a degree of patronage 
as shall enable us to exercise such talents and aptitude for 
our present stations as we may possess, it must be ob- 
vious that capacity and zeal will avail us nothing. We 
regard it as a decided and gratifying earnest of that 
confidence which we hope to me£t, that the number of 
those newly admitted to the College, already exceeds 
the number with which it was committed to our hands.* 
At a moment w hen we arc just placing on our limbs the 
armor of battle, it does not become us to efeepress nor 
to indulge the boastful feelings of those, wno, having 
triumphed in the contest, are permitted to unclasp the 
helmet and the buckler, to repoSe in the arms of con* 
quest. W e are aware of the difficulties of the under* 
taking in which we are enlisted; and, whilst we engage 
in it with humility, we see not the red and lowering sky 
which betokens an adverse result; but are rather buoy- 
ed with the hopes that public confidence will not be 
wanting in our characters, nor public patronage be with- 
held from our efforts, nor public benefits fail to accrue 
from our labours. 

To you, young gentlemen, who arc the subjects of our 
present charge, it is proper that l should address a few 
words of council. Let it be your endeavour fully to appre- 
ciate the advantage allotted to you in having acollegiide 
education placed within your reach. It is a privilege which 
many have sighed for, and which comparatively few 
enjoy* and which may be made the source of happiness, 
distinction, and profit, to yourselves, and of unspeaka. 
ble gratification to your parents and friends. If your ca- 
reer be marked by diligence and assiduity, and by the 
spirit of order and decorum, it will issue in the results 
which I have named. The meritorious student will he 
honoured. But, if neglectful of your privileges and du- 
ties, and in defiance of the authority and counsels of 
your instructors, you should waste your time, disregard 
your studies, and violate the statutes of the College, the 
stern requisitions of discipline will demand that the cord-^ 
which unites you to this institution should be severed — 
severed to the discredit of vour own characters, and at 
the expense of an amount of parental grief and anguish, 
which it is difficult for you to estimate. The highest 
thrill of satisfaction that penetrates the bosom of the pa* 
rent is felt, when he witnesses distinctions bestowed 
upon his offspring, won by their mental and their moral 
eff orts. His deepest feeling of distress is tasted, when 
he sees them discredited by unworthy conduct, or dis* 
graced by voluntary ignorance and indolence. The in- 

* When the College opened, twenty-one of ill former 
students returned. The number npwly admitted is thir- 
ty-six: making a total of fifty-seven, 
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tercourse to be maintained between yourselves and the | 
Faculty, will be marked, on our part, with kindness, 
affection, and courtesy; but, at the same time, with the 
firm determination to exact from you that respect 
which is due to our stations, and which it is honourable 
in you to manifest; and that diligent attention to your 
collegiate studies and duties, which wc should be un- 
faithful to you, to your parents, and to ourselves, not to 
require. The Hoard of Trustees have placed m our 
bands a larger amount of authority in the discipline of 
the College, than has hitherto been entrusted to the 
Faculty of Arts. While this augments our power, it 
increases also our responsibility; and presents an addi- 
tional motive for the prudent and temperate, but firm 
administration of the collegiate government. From all 
who shall unite themselves to this institution, a solemn 
promise is exacted that they will be obedient to its sta- 
tutes, respect its Faculty, avoid all combinations to re- 
sist its authority, and pursue their studies with assiduity 
and zeal. Let me express the hope, that neither the 
letter nor the spirit of this engagement will be violated 
by you; that the recent elevation of the college system, 
will be accompanied by & corresponding elevation of 
the characters, feelings, and habits, of its students; and 
that the career which we have now commenced to- 
gether, may in its result, redound to your honour and 
profit, to our credit and satisfaction, and to the'perma- 
sent and solid welfare of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. (tf) 

NOTES. 

( d ) UsiVERSITI OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The requisitions for entrance into the Freshman 
Glass arc as follows: — “Every applicant shall have 
read Virgil, Sallust, and the Odes of Horace, in the La- 
tin: The New Testament, Lucian’s Dialogues, Xeno- 
phon's Cyropcdia, and the Grxca Minora of Dalzel, in 
the Greek language: and learned quantity and scanning 
in each. He shall also have been taught Arithmetic, 
including fractions, and the extraction of roots: English 
Grammar, and the elements of Modern Geography." 

The course of instruction in the Collegiate Depart- 
epent of the University, will be as follows, viz. 

Freshman Year. 

With the Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy . — 
Cicero's Orations. English Grammar reviewed. Themes. 
Homan and Grecian Antiquities. English Composition. 
Declamation. 

With the Professor of Languages.— Horace, (Odes 
reviewed, and satires,) Epictetus. Grxca Majora, VoL 
I. Greek exercises. 

^ With the Professor of Mathematics^ — Arithmetic re- 
viewed. Algebra, to quadratic equations inclusive. 
Euclid's elements of Geometry. 

Sophomore Year. 

With the Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy . — 
History and Geography, ancient and Modern. Rhetor- 
ic. Criticism. Elocution. English Composition. De- 
clamation. 

With the Professor of Languages. — Cicero, de officiis 
etde oratore.) Terence. Horace, (Epistles and art of 
Poetry. ) Grxca Majora Vol. I. completed. Homer’s 
Iliad. Latin and Greek exercises. 

With the Professor of Mathematics. — Elements of Al- 
gebra and Geometry completed. Application of Alge- 
bra to Geometry. Plain Trigonometry (the demonstra- 
tion analytically.) Surveying and Mensuration. Spher- 
ical Geometiy and Trigonometry. 

With Professor of Natural Philosophy. — Mineralogy 
and Geology. Natural Philosophy commenced. 

Junior Year. 

With the Assistant Professor of Moral Philosophy . — 
Logic. General Grammar. Moral Philosophy. Eng- 
lish Composition. Forensic discussions. 


With the Professor of Languages. — Juvenal. Per* 
sc us. Livy Grxca Majora, Vol. II. 

With the Professor of Mathematics. — Perspective Geo- 
graphy, including the use of Globes and construction of 
Maps and Charts. Higher Algebra. Analytical Geo- 
metry including conic sections. Differential Calculus 
(Fluxions.) 

With the Professor of Natural Philosophy . — Natural 
Philosophy completed. Chemistry. 

Senior Year. 

% 

With the Professor of Languages. — Longinus. For- 
mer authors reviewed or completed. 

With the Professor of Mathematics. — Integral Calcu- 
lus. Analytical Dynamics with the application to Phy- 
sical Astronomy. 

With the Professor of Naittral Philosophy. — Astrono- 
my. Courses of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry — a 
second time. 

With the Provost. — Evidences of Natural and Reaveal- 
ed Religion. Metaphysics. Natural and Political Law. 
Elocution. Composition. Forensic discussions. 

( b ) The first term of the collegiate year will com- 
mence on the 15th day of September, and end on the 
22d day of December. 

The second term will commence on the 6th day of 
January', and end orT the 15th day of April. 

The third term will commence on the 1st day of May, 
and end on the last day of July; on which day the public 
commencement will be held, unless it be Sunday, in 
which case the commencement will take place the pre- 
ceding Saturday. 

When the terms commence on Saturday, the exercises 
of the College will begin on the Monday after. When 
the terms end on Sunday, the duties of the College will 
terminate the preceding Saturday. 

(e) Dr. Robert Adrain, Professor of Mathematics, 
and the Rev. Dr. Samuel B. Wylie, Professor of Lan- 
! guages; — the former of whom was, at different periods, 

; a distinguished instructor in Columbia College, N. York, 

! and Rutgers College, New Brunswick, New Jersey; and 
is well known as ranking with the most profound mathe- 
maticians in the country, — and the latter was for many 
years at the head of one of the first classical schools in 
the city of Philadelphia, equally distinguished for the 
extent of his classical attainments, and for his success 
both as a disciplinarian and an instructor. 

Alexander Dallas Bache, Esq. was eminently success* 
ful as assistant Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
Military Academy at West Point., 

(d) The ensuingbrief history of the University is collect 
ed from the interesting discourse of Dr. George B, 
Wood, pronounced in 1826, before the Philomathean 
Society —a society connected with the University, un- 
der the management of the under graduates, the de- 
sign of which is to promote their improvement in elocu- 
tion, composition, and forensic discussions. — 

“ The' subject of the adoption of an extended and libe- 
ral system of instruction, suited to the wants of a nu- 
merous and mixed people, had frequently engaged the 
attention of a few individuals, among whom our great 
Franklin, ever prominent in works of public usefulness, 
was one of the most conspicuous. Their sentiments 
having been communicated to several others, excited 
considerable interest; and the plan of an academy was 
at length drawn up by Franklin, and submitted to the 
approval of those who appeared to be concerned for the 
success of the project. Twenty-four of the most re- 
spectable and influential citizens, without regard to dif- 
ference of religious opinion, or of professional pursuit, 
associated themselves together under the title of * Tru*. 
tees of the Academy of Philadelphia.’ The scheme 
wa3 now laid before the public, and its patronage re. 
quested. Such was the spirit of the people, and so ob- 
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vious the promised advantages, that an adequate sum 
was speedily subscribed; and, in the commencement of 
the year 1750, the academy went into operation. Three 
achools, one for the Latin, one for the mathematics, and 
one for the English tongue, w ere immediately opened; 
two charity schools were soon added; and so flourishing 
was the condition of the institution, and so fair its pros- 
pects of permanent success, that the trustees determined 
to apply for a charter of incorporation, which, in the 
year 1753, they obtained from the proprietary govern- 
ment. The prosperity which continued to attend the 
undertaking, soon induced them to expand their views 
beyond the limits of a simple academy. In the year 
1755 the charter, at their request, was so altered, as to 
confer upon them the right of granting degrees, of ap- 
pointing professors, and of assuming, in all other re- 
spects, the character of a collegiate body. They now 
took the title of 4 Trustees of the College, Academy, 
and Charity School, of Philadelphia/ ” 

44 The Rev. Dr. William Smith, the first provost, was 
a man of distinguished abilities, and of no mean reputa- 
tion as a writer. The degree of doctor in divinity, con- 
ferred upon him by the university of Oxford, and subse- 
quently by the learned faculties of Aberdeen and Dub- 
lin, evinces the esteem in w hich his station, talents, and 
exertions, were held in Europe. The vice-provost, the 
Rev. Dr. Allison, had long been favourably known in 
the province, as a private teacher. Mr. Kinnerslcy, 
professor of English and oratory, was the associate of 
Franklin in his investigations into the subject of elec- 
tricity; and the merit of several discoveries in this sci- 
ence is claimed for him by his cotemporaries. The pro- 
fessor oflanguages was reputed to be inferior, as a clas- 
sical scholar, to none on the continent.” 

“The pecuniary resources upon which the trustees 
relied, were wholly independent of legislative assistance. 
To the private contributions of the citizens, by which 
they had originally been enabled to commence their 
operations, were subsequently added grants of land and 
money by the proprietaries, and subscriptions to a con- 
siderable amount obtained by the personal application 
of the provost, from the friends of learning in England. 
The funds derived from these sources, united with the 
proceeds of the school itself, were sufficient to maintain 
it in a prosperous state, till the breaking out of the revo- 
lutionary contest. The storm which swept away so 
many political institutions, and changed, in some mea- 
sure, the face of civil society, could not be expected to 
leave untouched, an establishment, the influence of 
which, if properly exerted, might bear so strongly 
upon the welfare of the country. A provision of the 
charter demanded from the officers of the college, be- 
fore entering upon their duties, an oath of allegiance to 
the king of Great Britain; and it was suspected that the 
inclinations of some of the most influential among them, 
were but too well in accordance with the obligation of 
their oath. Accordingly, in the year 1779, it was re- 
commended by the executive council, that the affairs of 
the college should be made the subject of examination 
by the legislature; that whatever in its charter or man- 
angement should be found incompatible with the new 
/order of things, should he abrogated, ancl the whole re- 
modelled, so as at once to preserve the original objects 
of the founders, and religiously to guard the best inte- 
rests of the community. The sentiments of the Assem- 
bly were in perfect agreement with those of the Coun- 
cil and a law was enacted, by which it was hoped they 
might attain the end proposed. The oath of allegiance in 
the former charter was transferred to the commonwealth; 
*11 tbe offices of the institution were declared vacant; a 
new board of Trustees was appointed; and the old ap- 
pellation of College, Academy, and Charity School of 
Philadelphia, was exchanged for the more highly sound- 
ing title of University of Pennsylvania. To show that 
they were actuated by no hostility to knowledge itself, 
they not only vested in the new trustees the property 
of which the college was before possessed, but granted 


to tbe University a very considerable endowment out 
of the forfeited estates. However arbitrary tbe proceed- 
ing might be considered, it accorded with the predomi- 
nant feeling of the times; and the party who felt them- 
selves aggrieved having used expostulation in vain, 
were compelled to yield for the present, and appeal for 
redress to a period of less political excitement. The 
new trustees proceeded immediately to the organiza- 
tion of the institution. The Rev. Dr. John Ewing, a 
member of the Board, was appointed to the provostship, 
and carried into that office a character of great moral 
excellence, united with extensive acquirements and in- 
defatigable industry. At the same time, the celebrated 
Rittenhouse was chosen vice-provost, and professor of 
astronomy. 

But the success of the University did not correspond 
with the lofty pretensions of its title. Whether the un- 
settled condition of the country, consequent npon a 
tong war, was unfavourable to the cultivation of learn- 
ing; whether the dissatisfaction with which many re- 
spectable citizens regarded tbe late measures of the le- 
gislature, had turned the current of patronage towards 
the neighbouring colleges; or whatever cause may have 
operated, certain it is, that the new school was seldom 
crowded with students, and its commencement seldom 
graced with a numerous band of graduates. 

It could not be expected that the trustees and faculty 
of the old college, should acquiesce quietly in what they 
conceive to be an arbitrary violation of their rights. 
Many respectable citizens shared in their sentiments and 
feelings, memorials representing their case, were, on 
several occasions, presented to the legislature; and the 
the tumult of party spirit having at length sufficiently 
subsided to allow the voice of justice to be heard, in the 
year 1789, a law was enacted declaring the abrogation 
of their charter an unconstitutional act, and restoring to 
them the possession of their estates, and the full exercise 
of their former privileges. 

44 The new school, however, retained its charter, and 
the property with which the legislature had endowed it. 
There were now, therefore, in Philadelphia, two dis- 
tinct establishments, each having its own board of trus- 
tees, and its own faculty. The college and academy 
were revived under tbe superintendence of their former 
provost; and the university continued in operation with 
no other change than such as necessarily resulted from 
the late decision. 

44 From the experience or anticipation of an adverse 
result, the schools of Philadelphia had been but a short 
time in operation, when the wish was expressed, by 
both parties, of increasing their strength by a union of 
interests. Accordingly, in the year 1791, the univer- 
sity and college, in a joint petition to the legislature, re- 
quested such alterations in the act of incorporation as ' 
might be necessary for this purpose. A design so ob- 
! viously beneficial, could not fail to meet with approval; 
and the necessary enactments having been obtained, a 
union on just and satisfactory terms was effected. An 
equal number of trustees from each institution formed a 
new board, of which tbe Governor of the state was ear 
officio, president, and which, by the unrestrained right 
of supplying vacancies, was rendered independent of 
any other control than such as resulted from its obliga- 
tion to consult the best interest of the seminary entrust- 
ed to its charge. In the arrangement of the professor- 
ships,Jthe same regard was paid to the claims of the re- 
spective parties; and the new faculties in the arts and in 
medicine, possessed the united strength of those from 
which they were formed. The more comprehensive 
title of University of Pennsylvania, absorbed, of course, 
that of College and Academy, which, after an interrupt- 
ed duration of nearly forty years, with a feme which the 
success of numerous graduates had spread over the con- 
tinent, was now finally extinguished. 

44 Soon after the union of the schools, the edifice which 
had been erected by the state of Penn’sa. as a residence 
for the President of the U. States, but declined on con- 
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stitutional grounds by Mr. Adams, who then filled the 
office, was purchased by the Trustees, and applied to 
the purposes of the university. 

Thus newly organized and located, the institution has 
remained to the present time without a rival in the city. 
Dr. Ewing continued to preside over it till the period of 
his death, in 1802, since which time his place has been 
successively occupied by Dr. M‘Dowell, Rev. Dr. An- 
drews, the Rev. Dr. Beasley, and the present provost.” 

The following gentlemen compose the Board of 
Trustees: 

' The Governor of the 

State, ex officio , Presi- 
, dent of the Board . 

Rt. Rev. William White, 

D. D. 

Edward Burd, 

William Rawls, 

Benjamin R. Morgan, 

James Gibson, 

Horace Binnet, L. L. D. 

William Meredith, 

Benjamin Chew, 

Rev. Jas. P. Wilson, D. D. 

Robert Waln. 

JOSEPH REED, Secriy. & Treas. | 

The Faculty is now complete, and consists of the 
fbllowing gentlemen: 

The Rev. WILLIAM H. DE LANCEY, D. D. Pro- 
vost, and Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

ROBERT ADUA1N, L. L. D. Vice Provost, and Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. 

The Rev. SAMUEL B. WYLIE, D. D. Professor of 
Languages. 

ALEXANDER DALLAS BACIIE, Esq. Professor 
of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry. 

The Rev. EDWARD RUTLEDGE, A. M. Assist- 
ant Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

EDWARD RUTLEDGE, Secretary. 

MEDICINE. 

Philip Syng Physick, M. D. Professor of Anatomy. 

Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. of the Institutes and 
Practice of Physic, and of the Clinical Medicine. 

William Gibson, M. D. of Surgery. 

John Redman Coxe, M. D. of Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy. 

Robert Hare, M. D. of Chemistry. 

Thomas C. James, M. D. of Midwifery. 

William E. Horner, M. D. Adjunct Professor of Ana- 
tomy. * 

William P. Dcwees, Adjunct Professor of Midwifery. 

WILLIAM E. HORNER, Dean. 


ANNALS OF PHILADELPHIA. 

From the recovered Minutes of Councils . 

May 27 1768. The Treasurer’s account allowed, 
•* except one article, viz. a charge of 2£ per cent, com- 
missions on the sum of $ 750 lent by this Corporation to 
the managers of the house of employment, and on the 
sum of £100 lpnt to the County Commissioners without 
interest, which article is disallowed on a vote.” 

A small repair to the wooden bridge near the Draw- 
bridge having been found immediately necessary for the 
safety of the inhabitants, and John Goodwin having 
made the same at the instance of some of the members 
of this Board, it is agreed that his account amounting to 
£6 5 0, shall be paid by the Treasurer. But this is not 
to be considered as a precedent for making any future 
repairs, that being the proper business of the assessors 
in conjunction with the magistrates of the city. 


It is agreed that the Treasurer pay the street commis- . 
sioners the expense of putting up pbsts, and making a 
gutter and pavement before the lot of ground in Chcs- 
nut street to the eastward of the state house belonging 
to this Corporation. 

Agreed that chains be made and put up across Market 
street and Second street, and about sixty feet from the 
intersection of the streets, so as to prevent carts and 
other carriages passing through the market on market 
days, to be taken down at 9 o’clock in the morning in 
sutpmer, and ten in winter. 

The committee appointed to inspect the condition of 
the public wliarffs returned their report, which under- 
went the consideration of the Board, who agreed that 
the public wharff at the Drawbridge be extended about 
thirty or thirty-two feet further into the river. 

October 4, 1768. This being the day appointed by 
charter for electing a mayor for the ensuing year, and 
the recorder being necessarily absent from the pro^ 
vince — the Mayor, with eight Aldermen and twelve 
Councilmen met at the Court House, and unanimously 
voted in the late Mayor, Isaac Jones, Esquire to that 
office. After which the Board attended the Mayor elect 
to the house of Joseph Turner, Esq. where he took 
the qualifications required by law before the President 
and Council, who were in the exercise of the powers of 
government, on account of the absence of his Honour 
the Governor. 

November 28 1768. Beadle’s salary, £10 per annum. 

66 stalls in the market to the westward, rented in 
1766 for £198 — and 26 eastward at 80 s. each — 20 at 60s, 

January 9, 1769. The Mayor laid before the Board 
for their consideration a paper which he had received 
from a Committee of Assembly, a copy whereof is as 
follows: 

“ In Assembly, January 6, 1769, A. M. 

“ Ordered, that Mr. Fox, Mr. Livezey, Mr. Pember- 
ton, Mr. Chapman, Mr. Ashbridge, Mr. Pearson, and 
Mr. George Rosa, he a committee to inform the Corpo- 
ration that the house is desirous to facilitate and promote 
the trade of the city of Philadelphia by making the mid- 
dle ferry on Schuylkill a free ferry, or otherwise to 
appropriate the neat proceeds to the amendment of the 
roads, as shall be thought conducive to the promotion 
of such trade and to confer with the said Corporation 
respecting the sale of the said ferry to the public. 

Extract from the Journals, 

C1IAS. MOORE, Clk. of Assembly.” 

A Committee was appointed to confer with the Com- 
mittee of Assembly on the subject. 

February 4, 1769. The Committee reported; the 
further consideration “ deferred till the house of Assem- 
bly should come to some fixed resolution concerning the 
proposed purchase. But in the mean time the Board 
do agree that if the house of Assembly shall hereafter 
settle such a plan with regard to the ferry and the roads 
leading to it, as shall in the opinion of this Board be of 
public utility, they will then enter into treaty with them 
concerning the sale ot it. 

October 3, 1769. A complaint that the Drawbridge 
dock is become almost useless for want of being clean- 
ed. A committee appointed to inspect it, and also ta 
‘consider of proper places for fixing public scales for 
weighing of hay near the upper and lower ends of the 
town.” 

A committee appointed “ to get the stalls to the east- 
ward of the Court house continued to Front street.” 

Samuel Shoemaker elected Mayor. 

November 27, 1769. A committee appointed to in- 
quire into the state of the new market on tiie hill, what 
rents are paid for the stalls, and to whom, and whether 
the persons who built the stalls are yet reimbursed out 
of the rents. 

An account presented amounting to £48 7 3, for re- 
pairing 3 Engines “ said to belong to the Corporation. ” 


John Sergeant, L. L. D. 
Thomas Cadwalladeh, 
Nicholas Biddle, 
Zaccheus Collins, 

P. S . Duponceau, L. L. D. 
Charles Chauncet, 

Jos. Hopkinson, L. L. D. 
Joseph R. Ingehsoll, 

Rev. Philip F. Mater, 
D. D. 

Philip H. Nicklin, 

Right Rev. Henry U. On- 
derdonk, D. D. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

The following 1 sketch of the dispute between Lord 
Baltimore and the Penns, we copy from a printed docu- 
ment in 8 pages folio; entitled “The Case of the Pro- 
prietors and province of Pcnnsilvania and the three 
lower Counties of New Castle, Kent and Sussex on De- 
laware, to be heard before the Right Honourable the 
Lords of the Committee of his Majesty’s Most Honour- 
able privy Council for plantation-affairs at the Cockpit, 
at Whitehall, on Thursday 23 February 1737”— by W . 
Murray. 

7%e case of Messieurs Penn , and (he people of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the three lower counties of Newcastle , Kent , 
and Sussex , on Delaware; in relation to a series of in- 
juries and hostilities made upon them , for several years 
past , by Thomas Cressap , and others , by the direction 
and authority of the Deputy-Governor of Maryland, 

1736. The President, the Council, and the Assem- 
Dec. ll.bly of Pennsylvania, signed the Original Peti- 
tion to his Majesty, complaining of a long series 
of injuries, bom by them from Mary land; par- 
ticularly of an invasion by three hundred men 
in arms from Maryland, in Sept. 1736, and of 
the murder and numerous disturbances com- 
mitted by Thomas Cressap, so that he was ta- 
ken up on the 24th November 1736; and tho* 
they had sent proposals to the deputy governor 
of Maryland, to agree upon some bounds to 
limit jurisdiction, without prejudice to the 
right of either proprietor, till the difference 
should be absolutely settled, he had declined 
the same, and the injuries were not only conti- 
nued, but increased; and praying His Majesty 
to enjoin the Lord Baltimore, and all claiming 
authority under him, to desist from all further 
violences, aftd to confine himself to the bounds 
and limits set to his province, as well by his 
grandfather, above fifty years ago, as by him- 
self, bv his own solemn agreement of 10th 
May 1732. r , 

That original petition being referred to the 
Committee of Privy Council for plantation af- 
fairs, an order was made for Lord Baltimore to 
answer the same; and he was duly served with 
that petition and order. 

1737. He put an answer to that petition, and with 
April 22. regard to the grievous matters complained of in 
V the petition which had happened in 1734, 1735, 

and May, September, and October, 1736. Ilis 
Lordship contented himself with a very genc- 
i-al answer, saying, he was thoroughly persua- 
ded that every part of the petition which rela- 
ted to the Deputy Governor of Maryland, was 
* without foundation. 

In that answer Lord Baltimore insists, m the 
following words, which may be material to the 
present questions. . . , t _ 4 

“I beg your Lordships permission humbly to 
insist upon it, that the true boundaries of Ma- 
ryland are those, and those only, that are con- 
tained in the charter of Maryland, which being 
long prior to that of Pennsylvania; the boun- 
daries in the Maryland grant cannot be affected 
by any thing in the Pennsylvania gi ant, which 
is subject thereto. And 1 assure your Lordships 
that I neither know, or believe, that any of iny 
ancestors ever set to themselves any other 
bounds, but those only which were limited for 
them by the said grant; and I am very well as- 
sured, that the people of Maryland have al- 
ways, in making their settlements, kept within 
the bounds of the Maryland charter, and have 
pat, in any one instance, exceeded the same. 


or encroached on the lands belonging to the 
province of Pennsylvania. But, notwithstand- 
ing what the President and Council are pleased 
to say to the contrary in the said petition, l 
will further beg leave to assure your Lordships, 
that the people of Pennsylvania, in making 
their settlements, have, from time to time, in 
many instances, and to a very great degree, 
made large encroachments on the province of 
Maryland.” 

That answer is replied to, and the truth there- 
of denied. And the matters of that petition, 
answ er and reply, being the first and original 
- application, are now appointed to be heard. 
Long after which answer to the original peti- , 
tion, , 

June 1. A cross petition to lus Majesty w as first lodg- 
ed in the office, from the Deputy Governor and 
Council of Maryland, complaining that some 
German and Palatine families, w ho had settled 
(as those petitioners pretended) under the 
Province of Maryland, had declared, they 
would become tenants to Pennsylvania; where- 
fore, they themselves state, that they sent up 
the shenff, with some of the militia, to seize 
their persons for their misdemeanor; ami that 
afterwards a sheriff of Pennsylvania had seized 
Thomas Cressap, on pretence of a murder he 
had committed, and that in seizing Cressap, 
somebody killed a man. And they prayed his 
Majesty’s order for preservation of peace on 
their borders. 

July 12. Another cross petition to his Majesty was 
lodged in the office, from the commissary and 
clergy of Maryland, setting forth, that an es- 
tablishment had be.en made in 1702, for the 
maintenance of Church of England Ministers 
within Maryland, w.hich the Quakers and other 
sectories, were dissatisfied at; and therefore 
they suppose, that the Quakers seduced some 
inhabitants of Maryland, to transfer the ac- 
knowledgement of the right of their lands, 
from Maryland to Pennsylvania — and then re- 
peat the matter mentioned in the other Mary- 
land petition, about the German settlers, and 
relating to Cressap, principally, to wffiom they 
give many titles, as a magistrate, officer, and 
tenant of Lord Baltimore, and a strenuous sup* 
porter of the religious and civil rights of the 
province of Maryland. And they pray his 
Majesty to stay the violent proceedings, which 
(they say) proceeded from the Pennsylvania 
government; and they go on and pray another 
distinct matter, namely, that a regular clergy 
may be encouraged to reside on the borders, 
and in the whole province of Pennsylvania. 

The two matters contained in both the cross 
petitions are, first, An excuse offered for the 
attempt made by the three hundred men froin 
Maryland, to turn the German settlers out of 
their settlements; and, secondly, a complaint 
that Cressap had been seized; which matter* 
had happened on the sixth of September, and 
twenty fifth of November before the June and 
July, when these cross petitions were first 
lodged. 

Autr. 18. An order in Council was made, ex parte, re- 
citing or taking notice of the two petitions last 
mentioned only, whereby his Majesty was 
pleased, provisionally, ami for the present, to 
order and command, in the following words, 

“That the Gotcrnors of the respective pro- 
vinces of Maryland and Pennsylvania, ft) r the 
time being, do not, upon pain of incurring his 
Majesty’s highest displeasure, permit or suffer 
any tumults, riots, or other outrageous disor- 
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dan, to be cotiimitted on the borders of their 
respective provinces? but that they do imme- 
diately put a stop thereto, and use their utmost 
endeavours, to preserve peace and good order 
Itmongst all his Majesty’s subjects under theif 
government, inhabiting the said borders. And, 
as a means to preserve peace and tranquility on 
the said borders, his Majesty doth hereby en- 
join the said governors, that they do not make 
grants of any part of the lands m contest be- 
tween the proprietors, respectively, nor of any 
part of the three lower counties, commonly 
called Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, nor per- 
mit any person to settle there, or even to at- 
tempt to make a settlement therein, till his 
Majesty’s pleasure shall be further signified. 
And his Majesty is further pleased to direct, 
that this order, together with duplicates there- 
of, be delivered to the proprietors of the said 
provinces, who are hereby required to trans- 
mit the same forthwith to the Governors of the 
said respective provinces accordingly.” 

1737. Messieurs John Penn, Thomas Penn, and 
Nov* 1. Richard Penn, the proprietors of the province 
of Pennsylvania, and the three lower counties 
of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, presented 
their humble petition to his Majesty, stating 
the original petition which had come from 
Pennsylvania; and the due and personal notice 
that was instantly given thereof to Lord Balti- 
more, and that he had put in his answer to that 
petition; but that M. Penns had lately heard 
of the two cross petitions from Maryland, and 
that Lord Baltimore, without giving any notice 
Whatever, had by surprise made some applica- 
tion, and obtained the said order of the 18th of 
August — and that these petitioners were very 
highly affected in their interest and property, 
by the order so obtained, which was intended 
to preserve peace, without injuring either side; 
and which order they apprehended would not 
have been made, had they had notice of Lord 
Baltimore's application. And, as the said order 
Was made only to continue till his Majesty’s 
pleasure should be further signified, they pray'd 
his Majesty to take the premises into his consi- 
deration, and to make such order for their pro- 
tection, and the quieting their tenants, as to 
his Majesty should seem meet. 

Those four petitions come on now to be 
heard, in virtue of his Majesty’s several refer- 
ences of the same. 

And as Lord Baltimore, in his answer to the 
original petition, which came from Pennsylva- 
nia, has thought proper to insist, in most ex- 
press termsi that the limits of his country are 
those, and tho,e only, which are contained in 
his charter, which he insists cannot be affected 
by the subsequent charter for Pennsylvania; 
and as Lord Baltimore has insisted, that his 
people, in making their settlements, have al- 
ways kept within the bounds of the Maryland 
charter, and have not, in any one instance, ex- 
ceeded the same, or encroached on the lands 
belonging to the province of Pennsylvania. — 
But that the people of Pennsylvania, in making 
their settlements, have from time to time, in 
many instances, and to a very great degree, 
made large encroachments on the province of 
Maryland — and as the cruelties hereafter com- 
plained of b^ Pennsylvania, might be, in some 
degree, alleviated, if done really within Mary- 
land, or if done in a place about which there 
could be a pretence of doubt or uncertainty in 
which province the same were committed; but 
may require a very different consideration, if 
done in the very heart of Pennsylvania, where, 
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by no possibility; there can be the least 6o)otfr / 
for doubt : 

So he has made it absolutely necessair, ill 
order to a right determination, for the original 
etitioners to take notice, with all imaginable 
revity, of the gtanfa and titles of the several 
proprietors of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and thO 
Lower Counties. 

And, without taking some notice of Which, 
the very nature of the offences complained of. 
Would not appear in their true and proper 
lights. 

Adjoining to the main continent of America, 
there shoots out, southwards, into the sea, if 
vciy long narrow slip, or peninsula of land. 

To stand at the bottom or southern point of ' 
it, in the sea, and there to look-up the penin- 
sula, the right hand or eastern side of this pefr- 
insula is bounded, first, by the sea or ocean, 
and, higher up, by Delaware bay-*— and the left 
hand, or western side of that peninsula i* 
bounded (for the whole length or it) by the 
great bay of Chesapeake. 

These two bays of Chesapeake and Del*-' 
ware, which lay on each side of the peninsula, 
draw in and close pretty near together, about 
the town of Newcastle, and there they form 
the neck or isthmus of the peninsula. 

And, by that neck or isthmus, the peninsula 
adjoins to the main continent of Americ*. 

And, above that neck or isthmils, the tWO 
rivers Susquehanna and Delaware, which emp- 
ty themselves respectively into the bays 6f 
Chesapeake and Delaware, diverge and ex- 
pand, very widely from e*ch other* 

Any large map of America Will shew this 
peninsula; out to avoid questions about the au- 
thority of particular maps, the Lord Baltimore's 
own map of the peninsula, which he insisted 
should be and was, annexed to his solemn 
agreement of the 10th of May 1732, will abun- 
dantly explain this matter* 

In which map the black firrint alohe is Lord 
Baltimore’s map, and the red marks thereon 
describe other places, with regard (0 the pre- 
sent matters. 

i63t By letters patent of this date, reciting the 
June 20# petition of CeCilius Lord Baltimore for a cer- 
tain country therein after described, liOt then 
cultivated and planted, though in some parts 
thereof inhabited by certain b&rbafotis people, 
having no knowledge of Almighty God, his 
his Majesty granted to the said Cccilius Lord 
Baltimore. 

“All that part of a peninsula, lying, in the 
parts of America between the ocean on the 
east, and the bay of Chesapeake on the west, 
and divided from the other part thereof by * 
right line drawn from the promontory or cape 
of land called Watkins Point (situate in the 

aforesaid bay, near the river of Wighco) on 
the west, unto the main ocean, on the east; 
and, between that bound ort the south, unto 
that part of Delaware Bay on me north, which 
lyeth under the 40th degree of northerly lati- 
tude from the equinoctial, where New Eng- 
land ends; and all that tract of land between 
the bounds aforesaid; that is to say, passing 
from the aforesaid bay called Delaware bay, in 
a right line by the degree aforesaid, unto the 
true meridian of the first fountain of the ritefr 
of Pattowmeck, and from thence tending to- 
wards the south, unto the further bank of the 
aforesaid river; and following the west and 
south side thereof, unto a certain placs called 
Cinquack, situate near the mouth of the said 
river, where it falls into the bay of Chesapeake, 
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and from thence by a straight line, unto the 
aforesaid promontory and place called Wat- 
kins Point.” 

1 664. King Charles the Second, granted a very large 
March 12 tract and seigniory in America unto the Duke 
of York in fee, namely the tract or province 
since called New York and New Jersey, and a 
very large tract therewith, and all lands, soils, 
rivers, and appurtenances thereto* belonging. 

1674. The said kin^ granted the same lands to the 
June 29. Duke of York m Fee. 

1680. The 8aid king granted to Mr. Penn (the fa- 
March 4. ther of the present Mr. Penn) the province of 
Pennsylvania, which lies northward and behind 
Maryland, by the following description. 

“All that tract or part of land in America, 
with all the islands therein contained, as the 
same is bounded on the east by Delaware river, 
from twelve miles distance northwards of New- 
castle town, unto the 43d degree of northern 
latitude, if the said river doth extend so far 
northwards; but if the said river shall not ex- 
tend so far northward, then, by the said river 
so far as it doth extend; and from the head of 
the said river the eastern bounds are to be de- 
termined by a meridian line to be drawn from the 
head of the said river unto the 43d°; the said 
lands to extend westwards 5 degrees in longi- 
tude, to be -computed from the said eastern 
bounds — and the said lands to be bounded on 
the north by the beginning of the 43d degree 
of northern latitude; and on the south by a cir- 
cle drawn at twelve miles distance from New- 
castle, northwards and westwards unto the be- 
ginning of the 40th degree of northern lati- 
tude; and then, by a straight line westwards, 
to the limit of longitude abovementioned.” 

When Mr. Penn came to take possession of 
Pennsylvania, he found it lying backwards, and 
the passage up Delaware Bay, a place of very 
difficult and dangerous navigation, more espe- 
cially in the winter season; but that, in passing 
up that bay, there were several safe and com- 
modious harbors up the peninsula, and that that 
side of the peninsula which lay towards Dela- 
ware bay was, as it had ever been since King 
Charle’s grants to the Duke of York, in the 
Duke of York’s possession; whereupon Mr. 
Penn applied to the Duke of York. 

And the Duke of York not only released his 
pretensions to Pennsylvania, but also by two 
several indentures of feoffment, with livery and 
seisin, granted to Mr. Penn in Fee what is now 
called the three lower counties of Newcastle, 
Kent and Sussex, which make the door and 
entrance into Pennsylvania as follows: 

1682. The said Duke of York, by one feoffment 
Aug, 24. with lively and seisin, conveyed to Mr. Penn 
in Fee, “All that the town of Newcastle, other- 
wise called Delaware, and all that tract of land, 
lying within the compass or circle of 12 miles 
about the same, situate, lying and being- upon 
the river Delaware in America; and all islands 
in the said river Delaware, and the river and 
soil thereof, lying north of the southerroost 
part of the said circle of 12 miles about the 
said, town.” 

Aug. 24. By another feoffment, with liver)’ and seisin, 
the said Duke conveyed to Mr. Penn in Fee, 
“All that tract of Land upon Delaware river 
and bay, beginning 12 miles south from the 
town of Newcastle, otherwise called Delaware, 
and extending south to the Whore Kills, other- 
wise called Cape in Lopen” 

In each of these feoffments the Duke ap- 
pointed John Moll and Ephraim Harman his 
attorneys, to deliver possession and seisin— and 


in each of these feoffments he covenanted to 
make and procure further assurance of the 
premises. 

Oct 28. Livery and Seisin were accordingly deliv- 
ered, by the Duke’s Attorney to Mr. Penn* 
and not only so, but the Duke’s Governor and 
Council at New York surrendered also the go- 
vernment of these granted parts, and dis- 
charged the magistrates of any further obedi- 
ence to the Duke of York. 

And from that hour to this, Mr, Penn and 
his family have been in the constant posses- 
sion, not only of Pennsylvania, but of the 9aid 
three lower counties also, which were at that 
time called Delaware. 

Mar. 22. As the Duke had convenanted for further as- 
surance, so, in a very few months after his 
grants to Mr. Penn, he obtained further letters 
patent from King Charles the Second in fee, of 
the very lands now called the Three Lower 
Counties, and delivered the same to Mr. Penn 
the grantee and feoffee under him. 

1683, ^ The then Lord Baltimore applied to hitma- 

1684, jesty in Council, and had more than a dozen 

1685, hearings before the Committee for Trade and 
Plantations, (which at that time was composed 
of the Lords of the Privy Council) at which he 
set up a claim to the Three Lower Counties 
under his charter, or to some part thereof, but 
it was answered by the Duke of York and Mr, 
Penn, That the former Lord Baltimore had ex- 
pressly petitioned lor, and upon that petition, 
the crown had planted to him, a tract not cul- 
tivated or inhabited by Christians, whereas De- 
laware was in fact cultivated and inhabited by 
Christians, at and before the date of the char- 
ter to Lord Baltimore. 

The Lord Baltimore being aware of the 
force of that objection, endeavoured to evade 
it, by producing a paper which he called a Re- 
port or Order of Council of the 4th of April 
1638 (within six years after the date of hi» 
charter) whereby, as it was pretended, though 
one Clabome was possessed of an island in the 
middle of the Cheapeake Bay, called the Isle 
of Kent, yet the right thereto was said to be in 
Lord Baltimore, as being within the bounds of 
his patent. 

1685. This paper being produced to the commit- 

Oct. 8. tee, which happened to consist of almost all 
the great officers of state, they put off the af- 
fair, te give Lord Baltimore time to produce an 
attested copy of such report. 

Oct. 17. But at another subsequent committee, ht 
declared he could not find the original where- 
by an attested copy might be produced. 

It is observable that the Council Registers of 
that time, and of that very day, are extant; but 
after careful search no such report or order is 
found therein. 

Nov. 7. ’jl'he Lords made a report, and 

13 . A final Order in Council was made; reciting. 
That the Lords of the Committee had examin- 
ed the matters in difference concerning a tract of 
land called Delaware, and found that the land 
intended to be granted b^ the lord Baltimore’s 
patent, was only land uncultivated and inhabit- 
ed by savages, and that the tract of land then 
in dispute, was inhabited and planted by Chris- 
tians at and before the Lord Baltimore’s pa- 
tent, as it had been ever since to that time, and 
continued as a distinct colony from that of Ma- 
ryland; so that the lords of the committee of- 
fered their opinion, That, for avoiding further 
differences, the tract of land, lying between 
the river and the eastern sea on the one side, 
and Chesapeake Bay on the other, should be 
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'divided into equal parts, by a line from the la- 
titude of Cape Hinlopen to the 40th degree of 
northern latitude; and that ond half thereof, 
lying towards the Bay of Delaware and the 
eastern sea, should be adjudged to belong to 
his Majesty, and that the other half should re- 
main to the Lord Baltimore, as comprised with- 
in his charter; which report his Majesty in 
Council approved of, and Ordered, that the 
said lands should be forthwith divided, accord- 
ingly; whereof the Lord Baltimore and Mr; 
Penn were to take notice, and give due obe- 
dience. 

Note — The division, thereby directed, so 
•easy and natural as it seemed to be, and al- 
though directed so long since as in 1685, and 
again in 1709, could never be exactly describ- 
ed, till by agreement between the present Mr. 
Penn and Lord Baltimore on the 10th day of 
May 1732. 

While that long dispute was pending here 
in Council, about the three lower counties on 
Delaware, the Lord Baltimore and his agents 
took that opportunity, before Pennsylvania 
was much settled, about the year 1683, to 
make a claim to a head or north bound for Ma- 
ryland; and in order thereto, colonel Talbot 
, his Governor, got up into the woods, and run 

a line, without notice to any one, from Octora- 
ra creek across a part of the country, three or 
four miles within the main continent itself, and 
marked some trees in that line which are still 
remaining, and that line is called the Octorara 
line. 

1708. But as soon as the line was marked, he retir- 
Jan. 9. ed again, and never possessed the same- 

The same Lord Baltimore, who had so many 
hearings in 1683, 1684, and 1685, after twen- 
ty-three years acquiescence, under the final 
Order of Council of 1635, made about Dela- 
ware, petitioned Queen Anne in Council, and 
suggested it had been made, without any sort 
of notice to him. 

Jan. 27. Mr. Penn petitioned the Queen, suggesting 
that the said okl order was to be final, and that 
the Lord Baltimore had been many times heard 
before that order was made, wherefore Mr. 
Penn prayed. And 

By Order in Council, the late Queen dis- 
missed the said Lord Baltimore’s petition. 

1709. The Lord Baltimore did not rest satisfied. 
May 19. but again petitioned the Queen in Council, 

and said, in contradiction to what Mr. Penn 
alleged, that he the said Lord Baltimore had 
never had any notice whatever of that order. 

This procured him a hearing before the 
Queen herself in Council. And 
June 23. By Order in Council it was declared, that it 
appeared by authentic copies of proceedings at 
that Board, that as well the Lord Baltimore, as 
Mr. Penn, had been divers times heard, before 
making, the said Order of 1685. Therefore 
her Majesty in Council ordered the Lord Bal- 
timore’s petition to be dismissed, and that the 
said Order in Council of 13th Nov. 1685, be ra- 
tified and confirmed in all its points, and should 
be put in execution without any further delay. 

1716. The Earl of Sutherland petitioned his late 
Majesty to give him a charter for the three low- 
er counties, which he suggested belonged to 
the crown for want of some nicety or formality 
in Mr. Penn’s title, and that petition was refer- 

. red to the attorney and solicitor-general. 

1717. And Sir Edward Northey and Sir William 
Oct. 21. Thompson, then attorney and solicitor gene- 
ral, reported to his majesty, that they had gi- 
ven notice of that petition to Mr. Penn and to 


Lord Baltimore, who severally claimed title to 
the said lower counties; and then they stated 
some parts only of Mr. Penn’s title and pos- 
session, and that Mr, Penn’s agents presumed 
there might be other grants 'to the Duke of 
York, of which Mr. Penn might give an ac- 
count, but could not then, being under a lu- 
nacy. But as to the title claimed by Lord Bal- 
timore, they reported, in express terms, that 
that had already received a full and final deter- 
mination by the order in Council of 13th Nov. 
1685, which was also confirmed by the other 
order in council of 23d June, 1709. 

1718. Mr. Penn, the original grantee, died, leav- 
ing his widow his executrix, and all of hit 
children infants. 

1722. Sir William Keith, then deputy -governor of 
June 18. Pennsylvania, by a warrant dated at Conestogo, 

recites a treaty made with the Indians two days 
before, whereby they had desired him to cause 
a large tract upon the Susquehanna to be sur- 
veyed* and located, right against their towns, 
for the proprietor’s use only, because from 
him, they should always be sure to obtain what 
land was necessary for them; therefore, order- 
ing colonel French, Worley, and Mitchel to 
cross the Susquehannah river, and survey and 
locate about 70,000 acres, in the name and for 
the use of Springett Penn, Esq. to be called 
the Manor of Spnngettsbury, beginning upon 
the South West bank of Susquehanna, over 
against the mouth of Conestogo creek, and to 
run such line and distances as the warrant men- 
tions, and make a return thereof; which the 
surveyors accordingly did. 

iVo/e— Every part whatsoever, even the 
most southern and lowest parts of that manor, 
appear to be above fifteen miles within the 
main continent, above twelve miles more north 
than that private line Which was run by Lord 
Baltimore in 1683, and more than ten miles 
above what Mr. Penn lately granted to Lord 
Baltimore in 1732. 

1723. It is admitted on both sides, that an agree- 
Feb. 17. ment was made between the present Lord 

Baltimore and Mrs. Penn, the executrix, that, 
for avoiding all manner of contention or dif- 
ferences between the inhabitants of the said 
provinces, no person or persons should be dis- 
turbed or molested in their possessions, on 
either side, nor any lands be surveyed, taken 
up, or pretended on either side — Such agree- 
ment to continue for the space of eighteen 
months, in which time it was hoped, the boun- 
daries would be settled, and in the moan time 1 
that agreement was to be (and was) noticed by 
Proclamation, in the respective provinces. 

1727. A great number of Germans or Palatines 
Sept. 14. went from Holland to Pennsylvania; on which 
and 15. occasion the Governor and Council of Pennsyl- 
vania resolved, that they should sign a declara* 
tion of their allegiance and subjection to the 
king, their fidelity to the proprietary, and that 
they would demean themselves peaceably to- 
wards all his majesty’s subjects, and conform 
to the laws of England and Pennsylvania; and 
accordingly such a declaration was drawn up, 
and signed by them. 

1728. And several persons, particularly Michael 

Tanner, Edward Parnell, Paul Williams, and 
JefFerey Sumerford, in the year 1728, and for 
several years before dwelt upon several tracts of 
land within Chester County, in thefProvince of 
Pennsylvania, lying on the west side of Sus- 
quehanna; so high up in the main continent as 
to he four miles more north than the city of 
Philadelphia itself. fTo bt continued. J 
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[OcTOBim 


EXPORTS TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES FROM THE PORT OF 


W11ERK SHIPPED TO. 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

Domett. 

Foreign. 

Domett . 

Foreign. 

Dojnest . 

Foreign. 

Domesi. 

Foreign. 

England 

223880 

37445 

500855 

39013 

646661 

342195 

734064 

549978 

Ireland, 

89923 


48590 

*1258 


193 

37563 


British East Indies 


2623 

274255 

8552 

355108 

*t97A*n 

QQ'JITQ 

British West Indies 

109941 


74740 

5205 

41614 

86199 


British American Colonies 

89107 


65538 

29649 


46088 


Gibraltar 

49465 

281522 

172806 

106107 

105640 

76725 

178293 

105118 

French European ports on the Atlantic 

174098 

66156 

35581 

105197 

32928 

18050 

61400 

223384 








42803 

24780 

French \Vest Indies 

184181 

90618 

80967 

62479 

11658 


Spanish ports on the Atlantic 

59485 

40116 

23839 

5096 

30656 

34349 


Spanish American Colonies 

11194 

23720 

60455 

121129 

121021 

195920 

356804 

649286 


760959 


4^7440 

680144 

30217 

7605 

4142 


Cuba. . 


172792 

9fKARfi 



CQ9AV7 

‘iniOQT 

Russia 

Sweden 

4644 

— 

7883 

117297 

O J i oJ 

2745 

24973 

3488 

9156 

Swedish West Indies 

57421 

30750 

74414 

67449 

90510 

8977 

39079 

4251 

Danish West Indies 

326345 

448229 

247355 

166059 

346857 

129918 

395069 

224492 

Holland 

39761 

241434 

28717 

96717 

60137 

218739 

61320 

193409 

Dutch West Indies 

83885 

20475 

39483 



84245 

10407 

146262 

49784 

Dutch East Indies 



19977 

94027 


1337^6 


1 CVTAfiK 

Hansc Towns 

56764 

190828 

43085 

409656 

50944 

124624 

139621 

212 665 

Hay ti 

— 

— 

96045 

143772 

133849 

119217 

181275 

190265 

Mexican ports 









Colombian ports 









Colombian ports on the Pacific- - - - 









Buenos Ayres 









Chilian Ports 









Peruvian Ports 









Portugal 




4179 

6720 

33532 

40771 

66 

10066 

16132 


Madeira. 

40262 


23741 

1038 

28970 

Brazil 

135742 

91507 

108516 

95533 

173265 

133165 

233792 

32847 

Italy and Malta f . 

11730 

74110 

11708 

76165 

14817 

56497 

11894 

74647 

Trieste 







16511 

114199 

1889 

144364 

Africa, T . , 





Faval. for. 







4030 


Teneriffe. . , f 



12629 





15241 


Cape of flood Hope 

1 1362 

2360 



* . 



East Indies generally T 

5431 

15252 







Europe generally 

24622 


45071 

74128 





Netherlands , , 


23847 

339579 





Denmark 



17592 

1461 



West Indies generally 

242542 

126406 

143663 

60596 




Central American ports. 






Cape de Verd Islands 









China 

35925 

341451 

119199 

219161 

267182 

1717646 

141788 

1351789 

Total 

2828669 

2082263 

2767836 

1595150 

2996223 

1408647813902718 

486055 


REVOLT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 

Documents Continued from p. 190. 

Trenton, Jan . 10, 1780 [81.] 
Dear 8ir — I have the pleasure to inform you that mat- 
ters wear a more favorable aspect .than they have hither- 
to done. The troops were prevailed on to leave Princer 
ton yesterday morning' — that situation being 1 too favour- 
aljle for an intercourse with the enemy. This morning 
1 called upon them to let them know I was ready to 
comply with the propels, I had offered them on Sun- 
day evening. I also required of them as a proof of 
their sincerity that they should deliver up the emissaries 
from .the British — they in turn observed that they had 
agreed not ,to jgo off as discharged, but to keep in a body 
ful all .tbe meu were settled with. I informed them at 
once that this was inadmissible and desired they would 
go together and consider both the points and send me 
an answer in two hours. In that time I received the an- 
swer inclosed, so that I trust now we are in a fair way of 
accommodation— which tho* it mav end in a great dimi- 
nution of the Pennsylvania line will be the beft plan which 


circumstances will admit and at least disappoint our ene- 
mies who have presumed strongly upon this event. 
Emissaries are daily arriying from the enemy but since 
the detention of the first spies the papers are dropped 
in different places — one honest fellow (at least to us) 
carried his letter to Genl. St Clair — Genl. Potter, Col. 
Atlee, Capt. Morris and Blair M’Clenachan are appoint- 
ed to carry the proposals into execution and will sit for 
that purpose to morrow. It will be necessary to for- 
ward on the articles promised without delay. In such a 
case a breach of faith would ruin us and expose me to 
great disgrace which I hope my fellow citizens will not 
do, after the risque and fatigue of body and mind winch 
I have gone through. It will also be necessary for Far- 
mer to provide soyne decent supplies for the Commis- 
sioners. The people of this state are yery 6ore on the 
subject of supplying us as the distress is occasioned by 
our own line. I would therefore wish that Hazlewooa 
would send up bay and forage and spirits to dispose of as 
the commissioners direct. The cloathing must come 
forward as speedily as possible— some of the men are 
very destitute. I know the difficulties of the Council 
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PHILADELPHIA PROM THE YEAR 1819 TO 1827, INCLUSIVE.' 


1823. 


Domett. \ Foreign 


56 9603 
46451 
11625 
£48135 
20180 
154971 
2290T| 
9957 

7250 

372059 

10654] 

£94869 


35356] 

290848| 

34758 

56594 

1 

72178] 

209562 


242258 


89491 

2141 


207054 

3694091 

125381 


1670349 

4914] 

434053] 


1228 

262810 

589914 

37330 


28970 

164662 

5627 

4376 

5304 

1857 


27733 


277724| 

1731991 


1824. 


Domett. Foreign 


373236 

9776 

12570 

201789 

45052 

153863 

302541 

11139 


816 

558895 

12110 

599736 


3680 

49117 

94430 

225415 


2010 


1482016 


3 106485,6341 9961 


254890] 

17090| 

26321 

20288] 

64867 

204562| 

187299] 

93706 


169477 


7348 


266809 

109534] 

114962 


96016 

1014663 

6967 

388500 


1825. 


Domett. Foreign. 


^14152 


164767 

181328| 

65243 

248375] 

68859 

5637\ 


17721 

666118 


10212 


42842 

48217 


1331 

8369 

220962 

9992 


2843 

7459 


195459 

55187] 

19713 

69002] 

413257] 

154090] 

740991 

576541 


8513! 

83665 


1775| 

9531 

91231 

116204] 


3159] 

6771 


301143 

2554 

9984 

26928 

34094 

221636 

385690 

311937 


133287 


304666 


400860 

260447 

52736 


5806] 

S24955 

6275 


165S77 

15997] 

118601 

4407 

22348 

115294 

3996 

6067 

8156 

13390 


102732 ( 2075031] 83412] 


254630] 

24898 

2360 

73217 

567129 

79111 

1568933 

297527] 


1826. 


Domett. \Foreign.\ 


155242 

123857 

155537 


750] 

41951 

39750 

37069 

7720 


1005 


12307548 


288747 

1766 

47066 

81573 

43311 

128594] 

73483] 

16591 

1759 

14865 

628336 

132555 


264660] 

21852] 

16027 

38033 

164893 

273181 

239838 

14497 

90467 

90638 

29215 

12467 
169950 
2252 
3497 1 


' Domett. I Foreign. 


79900 


107 

2066 

220900 

63218 

110512 

17021 


857 

459479 

21642 


186028 

224199] 

1421 


122883 


376358 

34438| 

993521 

205642 

71486 

55879 

207287 

75526 


1827. 


547518 

69C7 

14465 


134685| 

82851 

49068] 

360771 


12634 

942182 

12938 


32242 

330703 

15164 

19378 


39976 


1034 

41920 

29356 

26068 


1031627 


3323006 6275514 379392317451351 3012996 l 4537484 l 3359145l 


63426 

187894] 

108611 

2532271 


58274 

93342] 

11481 

16901 

16691 

143107 

15277 

5239 


14634 


14041 

1201681 


283485 

2372 

65743 

164803 

94028 



523 

370895 

64657 

1328 

140872 

63483 

1332 

578581 

26247 

514227 

94335 

16596 

154806 

505 

519 

78541 

54855 

60398 







12868 

4728 

1289295 


14179998 


| Total. 

Grahd 

. Domestic . 

Foreign. 

Total. 

4398736 

1633529 

6032265 

284770 

1451 

286221 

5 589318 

1690183 

2279501 

1025349 

12874 

1038223 

538823 

4438 

543261 

1274858 

1730838 

3005791 

548577 

1380198 

1928775 

122204 

522399 

644603 

276806 

153097 

429903 

148671 

167532 

316403 

1480428 

3675067 

5155495 

3 1330744 

706816 

2037560 

5 4855633 

2749976 

7605609 

r 159609 

244000 

403609 

14856 


UAM 

$ 329022 

113983 

443005 

2 2757870 

2008497 

4766367 

281353 

1932065 

2213418 

482179 

142822 

624901 

94446 

479447 

571893 

563012 

3150822 

3713834 

1399716 

920339 

2320053 

954781 

3817672 

4772453 

898403 

655278 

1553686 

14497 

71486 


1 357460 

236235 

59S69L 

1 247194 

569615 

816809 

159297 

231063 

390363 

66237 

6525 

72762 

209741 

i 52242 

261983 

1465190 

[ 655852 

2121042 

87653 

606014 

693667 

31512 

607513 

63903S 

6067 

7720 

13787 

20333 

3159 

23492 

50776 

9786 

60562 

11362 

2360 

13722 

5431 

15252 

20683 

69693 

74128 

143821 

23847 

339579 

363426 

17592 


19053 

386205 

187002 

573207 



'12868 

14041 


18769 

1022022 

11815564 

12837586 

29091002 

43411289 

72502291 


on common occasions as to money, but l hope they will 
be removed, for it is most certain that the plunder of 
Philada. was in view and Genl. Washington laments in 
his letter this much to be apprehended evil. They 
keep up an astonishing regularity and discipline and 
have so far on all occasions behaved very respectfully to 
me. As I do not think it possible that we can settle 
their accounts and we wish to get them into a track of 
movement so as to separate, I think your sending up 
£5000 state money will be oftise, we must submit to our 
circumstances. Provisions of all kinds must be sent 
forward but the boats must stop at Bordentown or rather 
®t Kirkbride's wharf for orders; this to be observed par- 
ticularly as to the cloathing and rum . There must be a 
mat quantity of salt provisions in tov n and very pro- 
bably cattle in the meadows. The greatest part of those 
who are J»ow discharged will re-enlist in a few days and 
I hope we shall prevail on them to admit some of their 
officers, i have the pleasure of informing you that your 
■on is not one of the obnoxious. I apprehend more dif- 
ficulty with the officers than the men after the settle- 
ment finishes, as their tempers are very high. There is 


[Phi/ad. Price Current . 
not in this place a lock of hay or a bushel of oats, but 
in private hands so that we are at present in a state of 
distressing obligation to our private friends, and the state 
much dissatisfied. 

The enemy are in force on Staten Island but do not 
choose to venture on the Jersey shore, tho* they are iii 
perfect readiness for the purpose had their hopes been 
answered. I am with great regard, Deat* Sir, 

Y our obed huble servt. 

JOS. REED. 

[Direction Missing. ] 

Pursuant to your Excellency ’s demand concerning the 
two Emissaries from the British, the board of commit- 
tee, Resolved that those men should be delivered up to 
the supreme authority and in order to shew that we 
would remove every doubt of suspicion and jealousy— 
also that the men may disperse upon being discharged 
they delivering up their arms, &c. 

Trenton, Jan. 10, 1781 . 

Signed by the board, &c. 

DANIEL CONNELL, Member. 
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REVOLT or THE PENNSYLVANIA LINE. 
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Morristown* Jan. 9, 1731. 

Dear Sir — This will be brought to you by a person 
who has been sent by Sir Henry Clinton with proposals 
to the discontented Troops and was honest enough to 
bring them to me. In order that we might be certain of 
their intentions with respect to the enemy, we have 
thought it best to suffer him to go on with a message 
ani he is to return here with the answer. 

We have heard that they have already detained two 
who came to them on the same errand — if this person 
ahould meet with the same fortune, you will be pleased 
to have him discharged, if in your power. 

I am extremely anxious to hear how matters are going 
on and what prospect there is of the affairs being ter- 
minated. I beg my respects to Col. Butler and Col. 
Stewart and hope soon to have the happiness to see you 
in more agreeable situations. I am Dear Sir 

Yr mo. ob. Serv. 

AR: ST. CLAIR. 

Brig. Gen. Wayne. 

Dear Sir — 1 received your several favors of the 5tb, 
6, 7 k 8 Jany. — every tiling you requested has been par- 
ticularly attended to the clovtthing from various reasons 
has been detained longer than 1 wished for. Farmer 
will certainly go off with it to morrow if not to day. — 
They consist of 1200 shirts, overalls for 25,00 men, about 
1200 pair shoes 1000 blankets. Mr. Davies brings up 
the hard money left by Gen. Potter with Mr. Ritten- 
f.ouse. I hope before I go to bed to night to hear of a 
proper settlement of this affair. I have always handed 
your letters to the President of the Congress the mo- 
ment I received them — The Council present their com- 
pliments to you. I am with great respect, 

Yr most obed. humbl. servt. 

WM. MOORE. 

"Council Chamber 

Jan. 10, 1781. 

P. S. Mr. Davies will deliver you specie to the amt 
of £483, 17,3. W. M. 

Oie o’clock P. M. 

His Excellency Joseph Reed Esq. 

President of Pennsa. at Trenton. 

Bloomsbury , near Trenton , 
Jany. 11, 1781. 

Dear Sir— I received your favor of the 10th inst. and 
am much obliged to you for the readiness which has 
been shewn to comply with my requests. I do assure 
you and the Council that 1 have conducted the matter to 
the best of my abilities, and am not conscious of being 
led into any concessions from other motives than a real 
judgment of what would be best for the service and the 
general good of the country. I know it is a delicate 
matter and do not expect the officers will be pleased 
with any other settlement than by force and exemplary 
punishment of the mutineers, but l confess I saw no 
disposition of this kind in the state or any inclination to 
meddle with them but on their turning towards the ene- 
my, to the contrary of which they [have] given pretty 
decisive proofs. The two spies were executed this 
morning having been faithfully delivered according to 
promise. They discover a very good temper in most 
respects and 1 think 1 may now venture to assure you of 
as happy a settlement of the matter as circumstances 
will admit. I really think they have had some solid 
causes of complaint, which with their behaviour justifies 
in my judgment the lenity shewn them. As a line I ex- 
pect no service from them till they are very much alter- 
ed in their regimental system by throwing different men 
together, and this the new arrangement will facilitate — 
the greater part will enlist again. I have thought when 
matters are farther advanced to take some notice of their 
women and children by providing some decent clothing 
which they have not at present; there are about 100 of 
them and like ourselves they have their attachments and 
affections. A new gown, silk handkerchief and a pair 


of shoes 8tc. would be but little expense and l think as 
a present from the state would have more effect than ten 
times the same laid out in articles for the men. If it 
should not be convenient or agreeable to the Council to 
do this, I will be one of a hundred to provide for one 
woman each to be given only to those soldiers wives 
who continued in the service. I have not mentioned it 
least I should not be able to effect it; Therefore request 
to hear from you as soon as may be. * I verily believe 
many of the men will do their duty better than ever* 

I am in haste Dr Sir 
Yr obed and very huble servt. 

JOS. REED. 

P. S. As foon as the Commissioners have made a 
little progress I shall leave them, being much fatigued. 
To be Continued. 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

At a stated meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for the 
promotion of Public Schools, held in the Hall of the 
Franklin Institute on Monday the 6th of October 1828: 

ROBERTS VAUX, Esq. President in the chair. 

The following report was read: 

To the Pennsylvania Society for the Promotion of 
Public Schools . 

The Council Reports. — That immediately after its 
organization a circular letter was addressed to gentlemen 
residing in different parts of every county of the state, 
soliciting information concerning the actual means of 
instruction, in their respective districts and neighbour- 
hoods. 

On the receipt of replies to those enquiries, a report 
on the state of education in Pennsylvania was prepared, 
and widely circulated in pamphlet form, and through the 
newspapers published in this commonwealth. However 
painful the task, it became the duty of the Council to 
expose a faithful picture of the deplorable condition of 
many sections of the state, where moral, religious, and 
literary education had not been conferred upon a nu- 
merous class of pei-sons, and where the neglect of this 
great duty was fruitful of the most lamentable conse- 
quences. That report also represents the inefficiency 
of the modes of education adopted, even where local 
provision is made by law for the instruction of the off- 
spring of citizens in restricted pecuniary circumstances^ 
and with the exception of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, the city of Lancaster, and a few other interior 
places, the subject did not appear to have claimed 
much attention. 

The report alluded to, furthermore communicated the 
melancholy fact that almost every county was without 
teachers of requisite abilities and attainments, and de- 
ficient often in moral qualities, so that if in other respect* 
means could have been commanded to establish schools, 
the effort must have proved abortive for want of suitable 
instructors. 

Anxious to contribute whatever might be in the power 
of the society toward producing a better state of things 
in this respect, and to encourage if possible the forma- 
tion ofLancasterian schools in the towns of Pennsylvania, 
the Council Issued a second circular letter, in which 
among many suggestions, it was formally proposed to 
furnish competent teachers, acquainted with the plan oF 
mutual instruction, as soon as reasonable compensation* 
should be provided for their services. By the adoption 
of thjs expedient immediate relief could be afforded, and 
if success attend the management of these schools it wa* 
believed that they would prove nurseries in which 
many young person of both sexe9 would become quali- 
fied to teach on the same system, and thus this efficient 
and economical mode of instruction would be transplant- 
ed into every part of Pennsylvania where the population 
was dense enough to sustain such schools. 

The Council rejoice in being enabled to represent 
that its offer has already been accepted in several re- 
mote towns — that in others the business is under consi- 
deration, and it is quite probable that during the present 
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autumn a number of well qualified teachers will go forth 
under the auspices of the society, to Jay the foundation 
of seminaries of useful learning in many places now des- 
titute of such blessings. 

The Council is afresh animated by the conviction, that 
the society which it represents has been happily instru- 
mental to awaken throughout Pennsylvania a spirit of re- 
flection, and inquiry in regard to elementary education, 
such as never more existed to the same extent. A well 
grounded opinion is also entertained, that if this concern 
for the vital interests of the people continues to be 
cherished, the time is not very remote, when the legis- 
lature influenced by the weight of correct public senti- 
ment, and obedient to its own sense of duty, will pro- 
vide a system of public instruction consistent with the 
enlightened spirit of the age, and altogether worthy of 
the character and resources of this great commonwealth. 

On behalf of the Council, 

ROBERTS VAUX; 

A. H. RICHARDS, 
Committee to prepare the Report. 

Whereupon on motion it was unaninmously resolved, 
that the report of the Council be published in such of 
the newspapers of the city of Philadelphia and state of 
Pennsylvania, whose editors are disposed to promote 
the objects of this society. 

The following resolution was unananimously adopted: 

Reaohed, That the proceedings of the Council are 
highly satisfactory to this society, and ought to encou- 
rage it to persevere in its useful labours, with renewed 
vigour. . 

Extract from the minutes, 

A. H. RICHARDS, Secretary. 


PROGRESS OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMETS. 

Pennsylvania Canal . — On Saturday evening last the 
workmen engaged in constructing the locks at the junc- 
tion of the canal with the river in Allegheny-town, com- 
pleted the foundation of the River Lock, and the erec- 
tion of its walls above low water mark, — a work of 
immense labour, as the foundation was six feet lower 
than the bed of the river, the waters of which arose with 
such rapidity in the evacuation as to require the con- 
stant use of six screw pumps, each calculated to eject 
a hogshead a minute. These had been kept in motion 
night and day, for some weeks. Mr. Byrne, the con- 
tractor, has now a prospect of completing these two 
superb locks in a few weeks. 

The two other locks in Allegheny-town are finished, 
and We understand a hope is entertained that the water 
may be let into the Pittsburg and Kiskeminetas division 
of the canal this fall. 

Great progress has been made in the construction of 
the canal aqueduct across the Allegheny at the mouth of 
Washington street. The two abutments, and two of the 
piers in the river, appear to be nearly completed. The 
other four piers are considerably above the surface of 
the water. $ 

The tunnel through Grant’s Hill remains nearly as it 
was In the spring— being reserved probably for a winter 
job. — Pittsburg Gaz. 

' Dotlstowx, Sept. 29. 

Pennsylvania Canal . — The work on the Delaware 
division of the Pennsylvania Canal is rapidly progressing, 
The first 18 miles from Bristol to Taylor’s Ferry, put 
under contract last fall are now nearly completed. 
From Taylor’s Ferry to New Hope, 7 miles put under 
contract on the 20th of May, considerable work has been 
done, and and is rapidly approaching toward completion. 
From New Hope to the farm of Brice Pursell Esq. in 
Tinicum, 18£ miles, was let out to contractors on the 
19th inst. at New Hope between 2 and 300 persons 
were present at the letting, most of whom offered bids 
for work, and it is believed the whole has been let to 
good and competent contractors, and on terms as favo- 
rable to the Slate as any work heretofore kt. Some of 


the contractors on this last mentioned part have already 
commenced active operations, and much work, it is 
expected, will be done this fall and winter, should the 
weather prove favorable. The route from Esquirer 
Pursell’s to within about six miles of Easton is also to be 
put under contra^ in a few weeks, which will make 
about fiftv-five mile9 put under contract within one 
year, a great portion of which is already completed. Un- 
til the meeting of the Legislature.it will not be determined 
whether the Canal will enter a dam on the Lehigh, or in 
the Delaware liver a short distance below the mouth of 
the Lehigh, otherwise we presume the whole line would 
have been put under contract this fall. On the route 
from New Hope to Pursell’s there are four acqueducts, 
numbered 4, 5, 6, and 7, and situated as follows. — 

No. 4. Crosses Parry’s mill dam, at New Hope, 
allowing a passage for the stream of 50 feet in the clear. 

No. 5, Crosses Milton Creek,- above Lumberville, at 
its mouth 50 feet do. 

No. 6, Crosses Tohicken at Cowell’s 100 feet do. 

No. 7, Crosses Tinicum Creek, at its mouth, 75 feet 
do. 

Tli ere are six Culverts, numbered and situated as 
follows: — 

No. 10—8 feet span over Dark Hollow run, on sec- 
tion 50. 

No. 11—5 do. do. Rabit Run, on section 52. 

No. 12 — 12 do. with 2 feet perpendicular below the 
spring of the arch, over Phillips mill creek, section 54. 

No. 13 — 3 feet over a small stream on late W. Mitch- 
ell’s land section 57. 

No. 14 — 12 feet span over Scuttalossa Creek, on- 
section 61. 

No. 15—8 feet span over Creek below Lumberville,. 
on section 62. 

Lycoming Rail Road and Coat Company . --We are 
much pleased to learn that measures are taking to or- 
ganize this company under the charter granted by the 
legislature of Pennsylvania at the last session. We t 
understand it is the intention of the company, if they 
can procure a competent Engineer, to have the route 
of their Rail Road surveyed and located this fall and 
that they speak confidently of its completion by Novem- 
ber 1829. Its whole length, from the Coal Mines to the 
West Branch, will be from 20 to 21 miles. — Lyco. Gaz r 

OFFICIAL. 

Circular to all the Collectors of the Inland Frontiers 
on the Canada line. 

Treasury Department, > 
August 27, 1828. 5 

Sir: The great extent of the inland and water fron- 
tier along the Canada line, and facilities thereby afford- 
ed for the illicit introduction of foreign merchandize, 
make it necessary that the greatest attention should be 
paid to the due execution of the revenue laws in that 
quarter. 

This letter is, therefore, by the direction of the Pre- 
sident, addressed to you, with a view to excite your 
most active vigilance upon this subject? which is the 
more especially required since the passage of the act of 
the 19th of May last, increasing, in several important 
particulars, the former rate of duties on imported mer- 
chandize. 

A further object of it is to say, that should one or 
more additional inspectors be, in your opinion, necessa- 
ry within your district, in order to ensure a faithful exe- 
cution of the act above mentioned, you will make re- 
port to me accordingly, stating the points at which you 
may deem them necessary to be stationed. 

This intimation is not given to encourage, in any de- 
gree, an increase of subordinate officers where it can 
be* avoided by increased activity and vigilance on the 
part of those already employed; but only that the im- 
portant objects of the act should not be left in danger 
of frustration through any real deficiency in the number 
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of public agents indispensable towards securing its ob- 


jects. 

I remain very respectfully, 


RICHARD RUSH. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR IN ENGLAND. 

We subjoin a table, copied from the New York Al- 
bion, which will enable our readers to ascertain at what 
cost, in this country, flour can be exported to Great 
Britain with a prospect of gain. The market value of 
the Spanish dollar in England is four shillings and two 
pence sterling, so that fifty shillings sterling is equal to 
twelve dollars. The figures in the different columns of 
the table are explained by the heading of each column. 
It will be seen that when the quarter of England shall be 
the value of 60 shillings, the duty on the barrel of flour 
will be 16 shillings, and the price of the barrel, without 
the duty, should be in Liverpool 26 shillings in order to 
make it proportionate to the price of the wheat in Eng- 
land. At this price of 26 shillings, or when the quarter 
of wheat shall be 60 shillings in the English market, it is 
tbe calculation of the correspondent to whom the Albion 
it indebted for this table, that “ it will begin to be ad- 
vantageous to import American flour. ” 

We have heard of flour in Pennsylvania at 7\ dollars 
a barrel. If so, this is a price far above what the 
English Market can possibly warrant for some time to 
come, should the rise be steady and continued.— No- 
tional Journal. 


WHEAT. 

FLOCK. 
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Duty. 
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At Jefferson College, Washington, Pa, the com- 
mencement took place on the 25th ult. After the usual 
exercises, 27 graduates received the degree of A. B, 
and that of A. M was given to 13 gentlemen alumni of 
the college. The degree of D.D. was conferred on the 
Rev. John Hemphill, of South Carolina— U. H.Gaz. 

Ixzrge Stage. —The greatest object of curiosity, just 
now in Philadelphia, is a huge Coach, constnicting by 
Mr. Gleason, and intended for the Citizens* Line, to run 
between Bordentown and Washington, (N. J.) This 
enormous vehicle is divided into two apartments, one 
above tbe other, with seven seats in each. The whole 
number of passengers to be carried is fifty six; twenty 
eight below and the same number above. The body of 
tbe carriage is thirteen feet long, five feet wide, and ten 
in height When placed on tbe wheels, the roof will 
be about fourteen feet from the ground. There are to 
be no more than four wheels? those before about three 
feet in diameter, and the others something less than six* 
Tbe breadth of the wheels is eighteen inches, and each 
has a double set of spokes. The baggage is to be car- 
ried on a car, attached behind, and drawn on a single 
wheel, two feet and a half broad- The whole ia to be 
drawn by twelve horses, three abreast, the driver to be 
aided by two postillions. In tbe stages now in use, the 
number of horses, with three men, instead of a man and 
two boys, would be able to carry but twenty seven pas* 
sengers. It is calculated that the rate of travelling, asf 
to speed, will be about tbe same as in the four home 
coaches. This carriage it is expected, will be finished 
in about three weeks. It is now at Mr. Gleason's work 
shop, in St. James’s street, back of St. James’s churcb. 


Government Credits, Phila. Oct. 5. — At a special meet-' 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce called for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the injuries arising from the 
present system of government credits, it was 

Resolved, That the essays entitled “Warehousing' 
system and government Credits,” published in one of the 
daily papers of this city, be republished in pamphlet 
form at the expense of this Chamber. 

Resolved, That a committee of thirteen members be 
appointed to carry the above resolution into effect, tf 
distribute the essays and correspond with other Cham- 
bers of Commerce and influential individuals throughout 
the Union, for the purpose of engaging their co-opera* 
tion in bringing the subject efficiently before Congress 
at an early period of the ensuing season- 

Resolved, That the draft of a Memorial now presented* 
be referred to the committee for revision, and that they 
cause the same to be printed with the above mentioned - 
pamphlet, and also circulated for signature and presen- 
tation to Congress. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this Chamber bo 
signed by the offers and published with tbe pamphlet* 
and also in all thftiewspapers of thia city. 

ROBERT RALSTON, President 

Attest — Johx Vaughax, Secretary. 

Tbe following named gentlemen were appointed the 
committee. 

T. P. Cope, John A. Brown, M. L. Bevan, Henry Pratt* 
Robert Earp, J. J. Borie, Manuel Eyre, C. N. Buck, I. 
Hacker, L. Clapier, John White, Ambrose White, Ge* 
rard Ralston. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGES. 

The semi-annual examination, and the commence- 
ment of the students in Washington College, Canons- 
burg, took place on the 23d and 24th ult The exercises 
of the students, are represented as having been highly 
creditable to the institution. Six students received the 
degree of A. B. and twenty gentlemen alumni of the 
college, received the degree of A. M. The winter ses- 
sion will commmence on the 27th nist. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged* 
des,No.59 Locust street, Philadelphia? where, and at 
the Editor’s residence. No. North 12th st. subscrip* 
tions will be thankfully received. Price five dollars per 
annum payable in six months after the commencement 
of publication — and annually, thereafter, by subscriber* 
resident in or near the city— or where there is an agent. 
Other subscribers pay in advance* 
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EARLY HISTORY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The case relating to the dispute between Lord Baltimore 
and the Penns. Concluded from p. 203. 

1728. The Indians* at a treaty, who had not (at 

May. that time) released their possession, applied to 

1 Major Gordon, the Governor of Pennsylvania, 

and requested him that Parnell, Williams, and 
Sumerford, might be removed from their set- 
tlements; for that, by the former treaty (with 
Sir William Keith) it had been agreed that 
those parts were to remain unsettled by the 
Christians, for the- benefit of .the! Indians hunt- 
ing and planting. 

And in the latter end of 1728, Parnell, Wil- 
liams, and Sumerford were removed, by order 
of the Pennsylvania government, and their 
places left vacant for the use of the said In- 
dians. 

Since that time the Pennsylvania govern- 
ment, have in this case, as in every other, for 
great and truly valuable considerations, pur- 
chased off the Indian claims. 

1729. An act of Assembly was passed in Pennsyl- 
May 10. vania for erecting the upper parts of Chester 

county into a distinct county, called Lancaster, 
and appointing magistrates and officers therein 
for keeping the peace and administering jus- 
tice, and distinct county courts for the same. 

And those lands on which Parnell, Williams, 
and Sumerford dwelt, and of which the person 
who will be very often named, Thomas Cres- 
sap, afterwards took possession and lived upon, 
by force of arms, fell into the county of Lan- 
caster. 

In the beginning of the year 1729, John 
Hendricks and James Hendricks Junior, and 
several others, by authority from Pennsylva- 
nia, went and settled on the west side of Sus- 
quehanna, about three miles still more north 
than that place from whence Parnell, Wil- 
liams, and Sumerford had been removed as 
aforesaid. And about the same time, several 
other persons settled back from that river, 
south-westerly f om John and James Hen- 
dricks, on and about a branch of the river call- 
ed Codorus creek, to the distance of ten or 
twelve miles. 

1730. All the inhabitants within the compass of 
twelve miles south-westerly from thence, paid 
taxes in the new and upper county of Lancas- 
ter. 

1731. James Hendricks having the consent of the 
Indians, went to settle on part of those lands 
from whence Parnell, Williams, and Sumer- 
ford had been removed, but as he was going to 
view the lands, and fix on a place to build his 
house, his gun accidentally went off and shot 
his son, and the Coroner of Lancaster county 
held an inquisition thereon, and that accident 
prevented Hendricks from settling. And the 
same coroner held another inquisition there, 
on the murder of a bastard child. 
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And some time after that Thomas Cressap 
came and settled on that land on which Parnell 
formerly lived. 

And some time afterwards pretended to have 
a right from Maryland: 

And none of the inhabitants in or near those 
parts, pretended to hold their lands by any 
other right but that of the proprietors of Perm-* 
sylvania, but paid taxes, did duty, and served 
offices to Lancaster county. 

Except as to Thomas Cressap, and three or 
four more of his associates, who held the lands 
they were settled upon, and from whence Par- 
nell, Williams, and Sumerford had been re- 
moved, by force of arms and strong hand. 

1731, The Lord Baltimore in his present answer 
May and insists, that he granted a title to Cressap, in the 

June, year 1728, which the original petitioners are 
no ways aware of. 

While these matters were passing in Penn-* 
sylvania, Lord Baltimore sent a message td 
Mr. Penns, to desire they might mCet to settle 
their bounds, which proposal was most readily 
accepted, and many meetings had thereon. 

But Mr. Penns not readily agreeing (at that 
time) to Lord Baltimore’s very great demands* 
which extended up to the top of the peninsula* 
and even six or seven miles beyond the whole 
peninsula, within the main continent itself* the 
agreement was broke off. 

July 1. Lord Baltimore petitioned his Majesty to or<« 
der the Pennsylvania proprietors forthwith io 
join with him in settling and ascertaining the 
said boundaries, and in case they refused, or 
that it should not be done within twelve 
months, that then his majesty would please to 
hear the matter in dispute, and make a deter- 
mination therein. 

That petition produced new meetings and 
treaties between the proprietors. 

And on the 22d of the same month, the 
Lord Baltimore drew” out with his own hand* 
and ordered a copy to he given to Mr. Penns, of* 
Ills own terms and proposals, which were at 
length yielded to by Mr. Penns, in every single 
instance whatever; so very desirous were they 
to purchase, at any rate almost, what they had 
long wished to enjoy, a settlement of all man* 
ner of contest between them. 

July 22. An agreement at full length was prepared* 
exactly founded on such his own proposals, and 
the draught was near ten months under the 
consideration of Lord Baltimore, hi* council* 
solicitor, mathematician, deputy-governor, and 
agents, and at length was solemnly executed, 
with his own plan graved on the same skins of 
parchment whereon the agreement was exe- 
cuted. 

1732, By the agreement which bore date 10th 
May 10. May, 1732, several lines, but two principal and 

material ones, were directed to be run and 
marked out, as their respective hounds, before 
the 25th of December 1733. 

One of these principal lines was, to ran op 
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the middle of the peninsula in order to divide 
Maryland from the three lower counties. 

And the other principal line was to be his 
Lordship’s head, or north bounds, to divide 
Maiyland from the Province of Pennsylvania. 

The line which was to run up the middle of 
the Peninsula, was expressly agreed by the 
articles to touch or make a tangent to the 
western part of the circle of Newcastle town, 
and the place where that circle was to be run, 
was described in the following words: 

u That there shall be the said circle mention- 
ed in the said Charter for Pennsylvania and 
deed of bargain and sale or feoffment of New- 
castle, (or so much thereof os is requisite) 
drawn and marked out at the twelve miles dis- 
tance from the town of Newcastle, which 
twelve miles shall be twelve English statute 
miles. 

The other line, which was to divide Mary- 
land from Pennsylvania, was to be a due west 
line to run across Susquehannah river, and to 
come down so low, as to be fifteen miles due 
south, or below the most southern part of the 
city of Philadelphia. 

Which line, upon a careful survey, is found 
to grant to Lord Baltimore, not only up to the 
top and highest part of the peninsula (to the 
middle part only of which peninsula his charter 
before extended) but also to prant to him the 
lands up within the main continent itself, not 
only as far as his grandfather bad claimed in 
1683, but near two miles further up into the 
main continent than that. 

And the Lord Baltimore, by that agreement, 
released to Mr. Penns, in fee, the three lower 
counties by express name, and all other the 
lands, on their side of those lines* and Mr. 
Penns, reciprocally, released to him all lands 
on his side of those lines. 

And Lord Baltimore released not only the 
lands as aforesaid, but also all his claims and 
pretensions to the same, and covenanted to 
make further assurance thereof; and also to 
support the interest of Mess. Penns, in, and to 
the same, by all the means in his power. 

Those articles also contained agreements for 
appointing commissioners, on both sides* to run 
those lines, and a proviso in the following 
words: 

“ That in case a sufficient quorum of the 
commissioners to be named on either side, shall 
not, from time to time, according to the ap- 
, p ointments and adjournments to be made for 

that purpose, attend to proceed in the marking 
and running out the lines and bounds aforesaid, 
for want whereof, the same cannot be done 
within the time limited, then this present 
agreement, and every article and thing here- 
in contained, shall cease* determine, and be 
utterly void. And then, and in such case, the 
party or parties, whose commissioners shall 
make such default, his or their heirs, execu- 
tors, or administrators, shall and will forfeit 
and pay to the other party or parties* whose 
commissioners shall attend, his or their execu- 
tors, or administrators, upon demand, the sum 
of £5000 of lawful money of Great Britain.” 
May 12. Commissioners were appointed on both 
rides. 

1733, Those commissioners, on both rides, signed 
Nov. 24. a parting minute, setting forth numbers of 
meetings which they had had, and particular- 
ly that they had been in continual debate for 
eleven days past, and each side continued to 
persist in their former opinion; that is, the 
Pennsylvania commissioners insisted as they al- 


ways had done, in running out so much of the 
circle as should be requisite, at the distance of 
twelve English statute miles from the town of 
Newcastle, as by the second article of the 
said agreement was directed. And the Mary' 
land commissioners on their part insisted, as at 
former meetings they had done, upon running 
a circle, or so much thereof as shouldbp requi- 
site, whose periphery or circumference was 
twelve miles only; or whose diameter was 
somewhat less than four miles, as the only cir- 
cle meant in the feoffment of New Castle, and 
as the only circle intended by the proprietors 
in the said articles. — And that, under this dif- 
ference of judgment, the Maiyland commission- 
ers were of opinion, no other consequence 
could arise, than either, that the commission- 
ers should continue together till the twenty- 
fifth of December then next, without running 
the circle, or else depart without further ad- 
journment; wherefore they agreed, to depart 
without further adjournment. 

And so the lines were not actually run out* 
but that happened, not for want of attendance 
by the commissioners, whereby the same could 
not be done, so to make these articles void* 
but from a very strange pretended difference of 
opinion by the Maryland commissioners, (where 
there could be no real doubt) whether by the 
express words in the articles, whereby the circle 
was to be drawn at 12 miles distance from the 
town, which twelve miles should be twelve 
English statute miles, the proprietors really 
meant twelve miles, as they had clearly ex- 
pressed, or something less than two miles dis- 
tance from the town ? 

As soon as Christmas, 1733, the time for 
running the lines agreed on by those articles, 
expired, the disturbances now complained of 
begun, by that very turbulent person Thomas- 
Cressap. 

Feb. 13* An inquisition was taken before the Coroner 
in the township ofHempfeild, in the county of 
Lancaster, in the province of Pennsylvania, on 
the body of Knowles Daunt, then lying dead* 
whereby the coroner’s inquest found, that at 
Hempfeild aforesaid, Thomas Cressap, with 
force and arms,' on the twenty-ninth of January 
then last, with one hand gun with powder and 
long shot loaded, on purpose towards the said 
Daunt held and presented, did discharge; and 
shot the said Daunt, and mortally wounded 
him, whereof he immediately languished until 
the twelfth of February then instant, on the 
evening of which day he died. And so the ju- 
rors, on their qualifications said, That the said 
Thomas Cressap, the said Daunt feloniously 
did murder, in manner aforesaid, against the 
peace, &c. 

Cressap having first got bis possession, as 
the original petitioners say in 1731, but as Lord 
Baltimore says in 1728, and haring kept his 
possession by force of arms and strong hand* 
and having begun to embrue his bands in 
blood, contrived how to secure himself from 
the undoubted jurisdiction of Pennsylvania. 

In order whereto, he, by fair promises of 
grants from the Maryland government, exemp- 
tion from taxes, and other such like, (which 
never were in any sort performed) and also by 
force and threatenings to turn the German 
settlers out of their settlements and ruin them, 
did prevail on a very few of his neighbours, so 
far only to acknowledge the Maryland jurisdic- 
tion, as for some short time only, to decline 
their rates to Pennsylvania; and some of the 
poor German settier* (who were unacquaint- 
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ed with the exact bounds of the provinces) 
were thereupon seduced to think themselves, 
for a short time only, within Maryland; being* 
compelled thereto, in order to prevent the ruin 
threatened upon them by Cressap. 

Which the people of Pennsylvania peaceably 
submitted to, and made no forcible opposition 
thereto. And this opportunity was taken by 
Mr. Ogle, Deputy Governor of Maryland under 
Lord Baltimore, to ride up into that neighbor- 
hood in his own person, and forward such at- 
tempt of Cressap’s, in order thereby to enlarge 
the bounds of Maryland, by promising those 
German settlers (what he never performed) 
sufficient grants for their lands. 

But as he knew how extravagantly far those 
settlements were up within the main continent, 
more northerly than even the city of Philadel- 
phia, and beyond all possibility or colour of 
Maryland chum, the witnesses swear, they nev- 
er could obtain any patent, certificate of sur- 
vey, or even a warrant from the said Mr. Ogle, 
or any under his authority, but nevertheless 
Cressap extorted from divers inhabitants seve- 
ral sums to a considerable value. 

1734. Major Gordon, then Governor of Pennsyl- 

May 14. vania, sent to Mr. Ogle the Deputy Governor 
of Maryland, a letter, and two commissioners 
authorized by the great seal of the province, 
complaining heavily that two persons, John 
Hendricks and Joshua Minshall, who had been 
seized and carried off their plantations several 
miles above Conestogo, were, notwithstanding 
bis former complaint of that matter to Mr. 
Ogle, continued prisoners in the public goal 
' in Annapolis in Maryland; and that as a corres- 
ondence by letters might delay the matter, 
e therefore had sent up those two commis- 
sXners, duly authorized to treat on the sub- 
ject of establishing peace on the mutual bor- 
ders; and hoped for his ready concurrence in 
agreeing on such just measures as might effec- 
tually secure the peace of the people, till such 
times as the lines should be run, and the bounds 
indisputably fixed, or at least till such finae as 
bis Majesty could be applied to, and his plea- 
sure known. 

May 22. Accordingly a formal demand in writing was 
made by those commissioners. Mr. Ogle, by 
a written answer, resolved the whole into this 
point. That those two commissioners should 
join with him in a petition to his Majesty to de- 
termine and fix the bounds. 

May 23. They told him, in writing, they were willing 
24. to agree on any reasonable bounds, for limiting 
the present jurisdiction, without prejudice to 
the right of the proprietors, and that they were 
well assured tne Pennsylvania government 
would join in a representation to his Majesty. 

May 25. Which expression he took advantage of, and 
told them, in writing, he was sorry they the 
commissioners did not think themselves autho- 
rized to join with him in such a representation, 
but hoped they would receive more ample 
powers, when they returned to Pennsylvania. 

May 27. And the Pennsylvania commissioners thereon 
told him, in writing, that measures might be 
taken for preventing disturbances, without any 
representation to his Majesty; and that it would 
be most proper for the proprietors, or their 
governors, to join in any such representation; 
but yet, rather than the good work of restoring 
peace should be delayed, they were ready, at 
the same time that they agreed on a reasonable 
boundary for limiting the jurisdiction, to join 
with hixn in a representation to his Majesty, of 


the uncertainty of the present boundaries, oc- 
casioned by not executing the agreement.. 

. May 30. And the Pennsylvania commissioners deliver- 
ed a written protest to him, and declared they 
would represent to his Majesty their great 
sufferings under those public abuses, and im- 
plore his interposition. 

July. Mr. Thomas Penn being in Pennsylvania, 
Mr. John Penn, the eldest brother, went thi- 
ther also, to endeavor (if possible) to prevent 
or put an end to, any disturbances which might 
arise, from the lines having been run. 

Aug. 8. Lord Baltimore petitioned his Majesty in 
Council, praying his Majesty to give him a con- 
firmatory grant of the lands within the bounds 
of his patent, without the restriction of hac- 
teniu incuUa. 

The petition being referred to the Lords of 
trade, came on to be heard there, in the ab- 
sence of both the eldest brothers of Mr. Penn, 
who were then, with their titles and evidences, 
in America; and no person in England had ei- 
ther authority or instructions to make a proper 
defence for them, and the Lords of trade made 
a report thereon. 

1735. But the several petitions having been pre- 
May 16. sented to his Majesty, as well on the behalf of 
the absent Mr. Penns, as of the people settled 
in those countries, (in which petitions the 
agreement between the proprietors made in 
May, 1732, was disclosed to his Majesty:) — 
Thereupon his Majesty, after a report from the 
right honourable the Lords of the Committee, 
by his royal order in council, of this date, was 
pleased to order, “That the consideration of 
the said report and petition be adjourned, un- 
til the end of Michaelmas term next; that the 
said John, Thomas, and Richard Penn, may 
have an opportunity to proceed in a Court of 
Equity, to obtain relief upon the said articles 
so insisted upon by them, according as they 
shall be advised. And his Majesty doth hereby 
further order, that after the expiration of the 
said time, either party be at liberty to apply to 
the Committee of Council for Plantation Af- 
fairs, as the nature of the case may require.” 

June 21. Messrs. Penns instantly (in a month’s time) 
filed a very long bill in the High Court of Chan- 
cery, against Lord Baltimore, for a specific 
performance of those articles, and for relief in 
many respects, which is still depending. 

8ince the said order, the following matters 
have from time to rime, and almost continually 
happened; wherefore the people in Pennsyl- 
vania conceived it their duty humbly to com- 
plain of, and represent them to his most sacred 
Majesty, and to pray his Majesty to enjoin the 
Lord Baltimore, and all others claiming autho- 
rity under him, to desist from all further acts of 
violence to the people of Pennsylvania; and 
that he do confine himself to the bounds and 
limits set to his province, as well by his grand- 
father as himself, until the same shall be deter- 
mined by due course of law, and for general 
relief. 

1735, John Wright, Esq. a Justice of Peace in 

July. Lancaster county, having sowed a field of wheat, 
on the west side of Susquehanna river, oppo- 
site to the plantation where he lived on the 
east side of the same, about 7 or 8 miles more 
northerly than the city of Philadelphia, he 
went with his servants the beginning of this 
month to reap the same; but Thomas Cressap, 
with 20 persons, with guns, swords, pistols, 
and blunderbusses, and drums beating, came 
in a hostile manner, to the tenor of the people, 
into the field, with waggons, with intention to 
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prevent Mr. Wright from reaping his field, and 
in order to carry off the grain; and Cressap 
presented a drawn sword in one hand, and a 
cocked pistol in the other, to Mr. Wright’s 
breast. Upon which he commanded him to 
£eep the peace at his peril, which had some 
Weight with the company who were with Cres- 
sap; who, on their parts teemed unwilling to 
proceed to hostilities; but he declared he was 
come to fight the Pennsylvanians, if they would 
think fit to engage. 

Pep. 24. The under sheriff of Lancaster county went 
to serve a writ for debt, on one Lockman, 23 
miles to the northward of the line, called the 
Octorara-line, run by the Lord Baltimore’s 
grandfather, and having served the writ, was 
bringing the prisoner away. In about two or 
, three miles, one Mark Evans met and asked 
the sheriff where he was carrying Lockman? 
He said to goal, unless that he would give bail. 
Evans answered, he believed bail would be 
found, and instantly about 20 or 30 men on 
horseback, armed with cutlasses and clubs, fell 
upon the said sheriff and his assistants, in a 
most furious and violent manner, beat and 
grievously wounded them, and rescued Lock- 
man, and the sheriff and his company were for- 
ced to fly; but the sheriff’s horse failing him, 
he fell into their hands again, and four men at 
once beat him with heavy clubs, and most cru- 
elly wounded him, soihat he longlay in dan- 
ger of his life. Several of the persons names 
who did this were Michael Risner, Francis 
Clapsdale, Christian Crowle, Barnard YVayman, 
Nicholas Kens, and Martin Schuts, who all liv- 
* . ed on the west side of Susquehanna, not above 
one mile to the southward of Hendricks, and 
called themselves Marylanders. And they are 
known to be so; for one of those persons who 
rescued Lockman, had sometime before res- 
cued Clapsdale, who was arrested for debt, by 
a writ from Lancaster countv, and presented a 
gun at the sheriff, and told Lim they belonged 
to Maryland, and would not suffer any Penn- 
sylvania officer to come over the river. 

Oct. Thomas Cressap declared, that if the Mary- 
land governor would allow him fifty men, he 
would go over into that part of Lancaster coun- 
ty lying on the cast side of Susquehanna river, 
and would turn Samuel Blunston and the inha- 
bitants of Dunnegul, out of their houses; and 
weald pass through the province of Pennsyl- 
vania to Philadelphia, and Cressap dtsired per- 
sons to request the Maryland governor to send 
some people to assist him therein. 

Pec. And by and by the Maryland governor did 
assist him, not with 50 men only, but with 300 
men in arms for those purposes. 

Cressap declared to other persons, in dis- 
course about John Wright’s building and set- 
tling on the west side of Susquehanna, near 
and adjoining to John Hendrick’s plantation, 
that Wright should not be suffered to live long 
in that place; for if the sheriff and officers of 
Maryland could not remove him, the said Cres- 
sap woulcfburn his house over his head. 

He further declared that, before he was six 
months older, he would build a fort, where John 
Wright’s house stood, and would bring Up can- 
non, and batter down the houses of some of the 
inhabitants in Lancaster county, on the east 
aide of the river, and particularly Samuel Blun- 
ston’s house, standing opposite to the said 
Wright’s. 

1736. On this day, a Maryland surveyor, with his 
H*y 6. assistants, attended by Cressap, with about 20 
men, armed with muskets, pistols, blunder- 


busses, and cutlasses, surveyed land along aide 
the Susquehanna. They declared, they did it 
by Lord Baltimore’s authority. The Pennsyl- 
rani an s told them, that land had been surveyed 
long ago, and regularly returned into the Penn- 
sylvania Land Office. They said, they should 
not regard that. The Pennsylvanians asked 
them, why they brought all those armed men* 
They bid him to ask Cressap. They did so. 
And Cressap said, he had orders from Gover- 
nor Ogle to raise the militia, and guard the 
surveyor from the Pennsylvanians . The Penn- 
syl vania people asked, why they came so far 
north, beyond any of their usual pretensions, 
for that now they were got several miles north 
of Philadelphia; and told the surveyors, they 
themselves knew they were surveying lands in 
Pennsylvania. The surveyor answered, that 
was none of his business; he was to follow the 
Governor of Maryland’s orders. Cressap, see- 
ing more persons coming from Mr. Wright's 
house, ordered his trumpeter to sound, and 
his men to draw together, and stand to their 
arms, though none of the Pennsylvanians, who 
were come, or coming, had any arms at all, ex- 
cept one gentleman a hanger by his side. There 
came in to Cressap’s assistance, ten or twelve 
more of Cressap’s men, mostly armed, and in- 
sulted the Pennsylvanians; and the surveyor 
and his company proceeded on that forcible 
survey. 

Aug. 5* Major Gordon, the late Governor of Penn- 
sylvania died, whereupon the invasions from 
Maryland became more terrible and more fre- 
quent. 

Aug. J.X. About fifty or sixty persons, heads of the 
German families, writ and subscribed a letter 
to Mr. Ogle, complaining of the oppression* 
they had met with from Maryland, different 
from the rest of the Maryland tenants, which 
made them conclude that the governor and 
magistrates of Maryland themselves did not 
believe, them to be settled in their province, 
but that they had been seduced and made use 
of, first by promises, and then by threats and 
punishment, to answer purposes which were 
unjustifiable, and would end in their ruin; 
wherefore they, with many of their neighbors, 
being at last truly sensible of the wrong they 
had done the Pennsylvania proprietors, in set- 
tling on their lands without paying obedience 
to their government, did resolve to return to 
their duty, and live under the laws and gov- 
ernment ’of Pennsylvania, in which they be- 
lieved themselves seated; and that they would 
adhere to, till the contrary should be deter- 
mined by a legal decision of the disputed 
bounds; and their honest and just intention 
they desired might be made known to the Ma- 
ryland governor. 

Aug. 13. Two days afte wards, most of those per. 
sons, to the number of forty seven, signed and 
sent up a petition to Mr. Logan (who nas been 
of the Pennsylvania Council about forty years, 
and who, by surviving his seniors, became eld- 
est counsellor, and upon whom, not by any 
particular appointment, but by an act of as. 

* sembly, actually confirmed by Q. Anne in 
Council, the Presidentship devolved on the 
late Governor’s death) setting forth, that they 
had been deceived through their ignorance, 
to settle under Maryland; and particularly had 
been told that the river was the division, that 
they had been ill used, that they were now in- 
formed that not the river, but an east and west 
line across the river, must be the division, and 
observing that the people on the east side of 
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the river, inhabitants of Pennsylvania, who 
lived much more southward than the}', enjoyed 
their possessions peaceably, without any claim 
from Maryland, they saw they had been imposed 
upon, to answer some purposes from Maryland, 
and that they were not settled within that pro- 
vince, as made to believe ; from a sense where- 
of, and of the wrong* they were doing to Penn- 
sylvania, they resolved to return to their duty, 
and prayed the President to impute their late 
errors to their want of better information, and 
to receive them into the protection of the 
Pennsylvania laws and government, to which 
they promised all faithful obedience for the fu- 
ture. 

Accordingly, upon this their owm free re- 
quest, they were received as tenants of Penn- 
sylvania. 1 

Governor Ogle writ to President Logan, and 
enclosed him a copy of what had been sent 
him (as above) by the German settlers, and 
insinuates, that though he is unwilling to be- 
lieve the Pennsylvania government would sup- 
port such a behaviour, yet he apprehends it 
must have took its rise from the encouragement 
and prevalency of some Magistrates of that 
government. 

Whereupon the tw r o principal agents who 
managed for all those persons, were examined 
before two justices, and solemnly declared 
that that return to Pennsylvania was made of 
the people’s own mere motion and free will, 
without any previous persuasion, or threaten- 
ing, or compulsion from the Magistrates, or 
any other person, to tlieir know ledge, and that 
the said letter to the Maryland governor was 
writ at their own request. 

Tho. Cressap declared that, in a few days, 
”he expected a great many armed men from 
Mar} 7 land, to help him the said Cressap to make 
the people, living between John Wright’s fer- 
ry and Codorus creek, prisoners, because they 
refused to acknowledge themselves Lord Bal- 
timore’s tenants, and that then, and till then, 
he would waylay both the roads, in order to 
take them— he declared he w ould seize all the 
flats and canoes that belonged to W right, that 
no person should come over the river to their 
assistance. He went out of doors, and return- 
ed with brimstone, which he declared was to 
make matches with, in order to dart upon the 
roof of John Wright’s house, to set it on fire, 
in case the people should fly thither for shel- 
ter. 

The militia of Maryland were raised, and 
mustered by Nathaniel Rigby, then lately made 
a colonel, for twelve hours, and the colonel 
and officers ordered the common soldiers, in 
the governor’s name, to march; the men seem- 
ed unwilling, whereupon Rigby upbraided 
them with want of duty to the governor’s or- 
ders, and pricked off* a number of men out of 
his company, and commanded them, under pe- 
nalty of £50 a man, to meet on Friday then 
next, with arms and tu'enty charges of pow- 
der and ball, each man, to march up Susque- 
hanna; and Colonel Rigby declared that if the 
Pennsylvania people should resist, and not 
submit to Maryland, the hardiest should fend 
off. 

They w r ent up from Maryland, and marched 
to Susquehanna, with drums beating and trum- 
pets sounding, and mustered and exercised at 
Susquehanna, near to Cressap’s house. The 
300 men who so came up, blamed Cressap very 
much for the disturbances that had been m 
those parts, and said they were not obliged to 


fight with the Pennsylvanians in Cressap’s be- 
half. He swore they were only afraid of their 
mother’s calve skins, and that it was Lord 
Baltimore’s right he- was maintaining; and he 
disregarded them, for he had the Governor of 
Maryland’s order for what he did. He fre- 
quently called Col. Hall, who commanded the 
300 militia, a damned coward, for not sufferings 
him to fire with a blunderbuss upon the Penn- 
sylvania people, who were coming over the 
river in a flat. The militia cut leattcn bars, 
and declared those were to shoot Pennsylva- 
nians; upon company coming over the 
river in three flats, Cressap marched his 
men to the river in a body, and fired one blun- 
derbuss. They seized two perrons, Pattison 
and Wilkins, under pretence there was some 
proclamation, and £50 reward against them. 
They demanded other Dutch people, but were 
refused— and the Pennsylvania people resolved 
to stand on their defence, the militia divided, 
and one body went and took pewter and linen 
from sopne Dutch families, on pretence of pub- 
lic dues to the government of Maryland. And 
finding force and threatening* were ineffec- 
tual, the sheriff employed a person to go from 
house to house among the inhabitants, and ac* 
quaint them, if they would submit to Maryland, 
he would engage they should live free from 
taxes till the line should be run. 

1736. The President and Council of Pennsylvania, 

Sep. 17, issued a proclamation, commanding all persons 
to keep the peace. 

Sep. 18. They wrote a serious letter to Mr. Ogle, 
remonstrating this very great injury, declaring 
they knew nothing at all, nor bad the least 
hand in advising or influencing the attornment 
of these Germans* but could obtain no sort of 
redress. 

As soon as ever this affair was over, a new 
scheme was set on foot by the deputy governor 
and council of Maryland, by the Rev. Mr. Hen- 
derson, the first petitioner in the clergy’s cross 
petition, and by Thomas Cressap, the great 
agent in all these troubles, still to get away 
those German settlements by force; and this 
scheme was to be attended even with more 
shocking circumstances and cruelties than the 
former. 

'Fhe want of success in the former scheme 
had proceeded from their own militia, the com- 
mon men in which, had too much humanity, 
and too little concern in the event to act hear- 
tily in it; therefore the new scheme was, to 
pick up a set of people from Ireland, and other 
new comers, who as yet had no settlement or 
lands of their own; and to promise them, if 
they would arsist to drive out those Germans, 
they should have their cleared lands, and build- 
ings, and improvements. And to make this 
the more horrid and barbarous, this scheme, 
to turn the poor Germans and their wives and 
children out of their houses and improvements, 
was to be executed as soon as the hard weather 
began, in the severe winters of North Ameri- 
ca, where the cold is most intense. 

Accordingly a number of men were picked 
up, and they were to petition, and did, by Jhe 
help of Mr. Henderson, petition Gov. Ogle for 
lands, which if he would grant them, they pro- 
mised to defend the same, and Lord Baltimore's 
right thereto, with their lives and fortunes, and 
Governor Ogle himself signed an order that 
52 of them should have each of them 200 acres 
laid out; and Governor Ogle and his Council 
concerted and promised that the militia should 
go up, and meet those new petitionen, and 
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give them possession of the lands; and arms 
were accordingly prepared for that scheme, 
and Cressap showed the persons who were to 
have those lands, the Germans houses, mills, 
settlements, and improvements. 

The two Justices of the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania issued out a warrant to the She- 
riff of Lancaster county, reciting complaints 
made to them, that Cressap had murdered 
Daunt, and that Cressap stood charged with di- 
vers other high crimes and misdemeanours; 
therefore commanding in his majesty’s name, 
(as they had divers times before commanded) 
the Sheriff to apprehend Cressap, and bring 
him before them, to be dealt with according to 
law. ^ 

Cressap gave out, that in the winter next 
coming, when the ice was in the river, a great 
number of armed men would come up from 
. Maryland, and lie in the woods, near the 
Dutch inhabitants, and he the Said Cressap, 
with ten armed men, would go from house to 
house, and take the masters of the families 
prisoners, and when they had as many as they 
could manage, they would carry them to the 
armed force in the woods, and return again, 
till he had taken all who would not submit to 
Maryland. And if any other inhabitants of 
Pennsylvania should come to their relief, the 
armed force who lay in the woods, would pur- 
sue, take, and carry them all prisoners to Ma- 
ryland. And if any of the men fled from their 
houses, he would turn the women and child- 
ren out of doors, and bring up other people 
from Maryland and place in their possessions; 
who should hold the same by force of arms for 
Lord Baltimore. 

Cressap declared that he himself had advis- 
ed the Sheriff, when the 300 men came up be- 
fore, to fire on the people in the boats cross- 
ing the river, but said that they were fools and 
cowards, and had done no good in coming up. 

Cressap declared that the governor of Mary- 
land had now sent up a great number of small 
arms, cannon, and ammunition, to Colonel Rig- 
by’s, to be conveyed to Cressap’s, and that the 
sheriffs and officers were to be sent up in a lit- 
tle time, to dispossess and confine all the 
Dutch people on the West side of the river, 
south-westerly from John Hendricks, who 
would not submit to the Maryland government, 
and that the governor of Maryland had sent to 
Newcastle and Chester county for Irish people, 
who. were to come up and be put in possession 
by the sheriff and officers of the Dutch peo- 
ple’s possessions. 

Cressap listed one man in his service at £15 
a year, as his drummer, and to exercise his 
men, and promised to recommend him to the 
' governor to make it worth 25 or £30 a year; 
and promised him to give him one of the Dutch 
people’s plantation if he would help to dis- 
possess them. 

Nov. 18. Cressap listed another man at £12 a year, to 

and 20. defend him, .and to go on such enterprises 
against the Pennsylvanians, as Cressap should 
think proper. — Cressap’s wife brought him 
news that Munday and Leet, two of the heads 
of those people, who petitioned for the Dutch 
people’s lands, were taken with their papers, 
and with Governor Ogle’s orders; and she 
proposed that if Cressap and Jacob would go 
over the river, one Mary Emerson should en- 
gage John Ross at & game at cards, and in the 
mean time Cressap should go in and seize and 
carry him away, and Jacob swore he would be 
revenged of Mr. Ross, and would go over the 


water and shoot him; and Cressap told him he 
would not be a faithful servant unless he did 
it. Another of Cressap’s men present, offered 
to go over with Jacob, and wait in the canoe 
while he committed the murder, and take him 
safely back; and Cressap added a promise of 
his freedom if he did it, and a discharge, with 
a pass to travel into Maryland, where (he said) 
the Pennsylvania men durst not follow him* 

Nov. 22. On this clay Cressap sent down two men 
with four horses to Colonel Rigby’s, for the 
arms and ammunition, and declared that he 
daily expected up about 150 men, who were 
to be by him conducted to the Dutch settle- 
ments, to take the people out of their houses 
in the night by" force of arms, and carry them 
to Maryland, and that these people were to 
hold the said places by force of arms, as te- 
nants to Lord Baltimore. 

In all the foregoing instances the people of 
Pennsylvania have been passive, and have most 
peaceably submitted to these treatments; the 
only instance charged against them, wherein 
they are said to be active, is the apprehending 
Cressap upon a legal warrant, to answer for the 
murder he had committed, and for the other 
many disorders he had been guilty of; some 
only of which are before related, as nearly as 
possible in the very words of the proofs. 

And it is most humbly submitted, whether 
in duty to his Majesty, and to themselves, they 
were not only justified in apprehending him, 
but bound to do it, and culpable if they had 
omitted so seize him. 

Nov. 24. Cressap was apprehended by the Sheriff of 
Lancaster county. And the circumstances of 
the taking him, are deposed by many witnesses 
to be as follows: 

The sheriff was attended by 23 men; he 
went to Cressap’s house early in the morning; 
he himself and others read the warrant for mur- 
der to Cressap, and in his hearing several times 
over. He several times required him to sur- 
render peaceably. In answer thereto, Cressap 
swore he would never surrender till he was 
dead. He called for a dram of rum, and 
drank ** Damnation to himself and all with 
him, if ever they surrendered. He swore ho 
would kill all the Pennsylvanians before he 
would be taken. He would shoot the first of 
his own men who refused to fire at his com- 
mand, or who offered to capitulate. Before 
any force or violence was offered, two blunder- 
busses with shot were fired from Cressap’s 
house, upon the sheriff and his asssistants. 
Some of the sheriff’s assistants, were wounded 
thereby. The sheriff desired and entreated 
him to let his wife go out of the house, and the 
sheriff and his assistants would retire, but he 
refused. Cressap declared he bad sent down 
to Maryland for arms, and expected 300 men 
by that time it should be night. Thereupon 
night coming on, some of the people, without 
the sheriff’s consent, set fire to a shed near to 
the house, which was only round rough logs 
of wood, piled upon each other, and was very 
low, the roof being within reach; the sheriff 
endeavoured to put it out. And then Cre&ap 
and his men rushed out, and fired upon the 
sheriff and his assistants, and wounded seve- 
ral. And his own man, Michael Risner by 
name, shot another of his own men, Laughlan 
Malone by name, and killed him, mistaking 
him for a Pennsylvanian. 

Note — In the Lord Baltimore’s answer to the 
original petition, he insists, here, that the 
Pennsylvanians killed the man, but his own de- 
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puty-govemor and Council, on the spot, do 
not pretend any thing like it; they themselves 
only say, that a firing of gun9 ensued, whereby 
a man was killed, and the proofs say it was 
done in the manner, and by Cressap’s own 
man, the person above related. 

' Immediately after Cressap’s being seized, 
with Risner, he declared that if he was a pri- 
soner in Lancaster tow n, they could not keep 
him long, for he would soon be relieved, and 
the town set on fire; and again declared that a 
body of men would soon be sent from Mary- 
land, and bum Lancaster town to ashes, and 
that it was the Sheriff’s best way to remove 
him from thence as soon as possible. 

Nov. 29. The two provincial judges, by their warrant, 
committed Cressap to the goal of Pennsylvania 
county, till delivered by due course of law. 

Dec. 11. Immediately thereupon, the President of 
Pennsylvania called the Council and Assembly, 
and they together signed the present original 
petition to his Majesty, humbly informing him 
of these mattere. 

Three days afterwards, they informed a cou- 
ple ; of agents, who were sent up from Mary- 
land, that they had applied to his Majesty in 
this affair. 

The two cross petitions from the deputy- 
governor and council , and from the commissary 
and clergy of Maryland, were for the first 
time, lodged in the Council Office, ancf were 
some time afterwards referred to the Lords of 
the Committee. 

1737. The original petiti oners beg leave to offer, 
June 1. that had one single attack been made upon 

July 12. them, though it had been ever so clearly 
within Pennsylvania — Or had many attacks 
been made upon them, but in such places as 
by any possibility there could have been any 
shadow for doubt which province they had been 
in; in either of those cases, they would not have 
given his majesty and the lords this 'trouble. 

But when these attacks are, for the first 
time, begun, after Lord Baltimore by his own 
agreement in 1732, had, for a most valuable 
consideration, precisely fixed his own bounds, 
and those much higher than were ever before 
claimed, and daily and frequently made, and 
in places beyond all possibility of doubt, in 
which province they were, are carried on by 
an army, and by fire and sword, and with such 
outrages, as if the Marylanders thought them- 
selves at war in an enemy’s country; 

It then became the duty of the President, 
Council, and Assembly of Pennsylvania, to 
represent the matters to his majesty. 

' Their original petition contains also' their 
fears and apprehensions, that these violences 
would be still continued from Maryland, and, 
notwithstanding notice was given them on the 
fourteenth of December, 1736, that the Penn- 
sylvanians had petitioned his majesty; yet on 
the twenty-ninth of December, 1736, and in 
June and October, 1737, they have been car- 
ried on to a greater degree (if possible) than 
before. But as those matters are subsequent 
to the date of the first Pennsylvania petition, 
they are not stated at present. 

It may be very necessary to observe as to 
the places where every one of these disturb- 
ances has been committed: and in domestic or 
foreign transactions, it would be scarcely prac- 
ticable to give clear and satisfactory evidence, 
at this distance from the spot, of those facts; 
but it is particularly fortunate that this case 
does not labour under any uncertainty in that 
respect, but is the most clear one in the whole 


world, and may be determined by those single 
points, which the Lord Baltimore bo much in- 
sists on in his answer, viz. That his bounds are 
those of his own charter, and those only, and 
that his people have never, in anyone instance, 
exceeded those bounds; but that the people 
in Pennsylvania have, in many instances, and 
in a great degree, encroached on his said 
bounds. 

Because his bounds end low, according to 
his charter, within the Peninsula, and these 
disturbances have all been committed very 
high and far up, within the main continent. 

For the charter for Maryland grants only (as 
to this purpose) a part of a peninsula, and sup- 
posing that was to have been the very highest 
part of all the peninsula (which it is not) even 
in that case, every one of these disturbances 
have happened in no part at all of the peninsu- 
la, but far up within the main continent, and 
so far within it, as twenty -five miles above, and 
more north than, the whole and every part 
whatsoever of the peninsula, and many of them 
a great many miles more north even than the 
city of Philadelphia. 

These matters therefore would be twenty- 
five miles at least out of his bounds, if the 
whole and every part of the Peninsula, had 
been granted to him; which removes hia 
bounds from the scene of these disturbances 
made by his deputy-governor and Cressap, 
full fifty-seven miles, over and above the twen- 
ty-five miles. For such part of the peninsula 
as is granted to him, is such part of the penin- 
sula as lies between the ocean, on the east, and 
the bay of Chesapeake on the west; and that 
is the middle part only of the peninsula, and 1 
removes his bounds at least eighty-two miles 
below the place where these disturbances' 
were committed. 

It is also to be observed, that the place' 
where the very lowest of these disturbances 
was committed by Maryland, is so far north, a 9 
to be nineteen miles and a half above the line 
. claimed by the Lord Baltimore himself in 1683^ 
and above seventeen miles and a half upon an 
exact measurement, above the line, which the 
present Lord Baltimore demanded, and which 
Messrs. Penn conveyed to him by the agree- 
ment in May 1732. 

1737. With regard to the quieting order made on 
Aug. 18. 18th August 1737, it appears to have been in- 
tended to preserve peacc,not to affect the right 
of either proprietor, and it also appears to Jiave 
been as a provisional order, until his Majesty’s 
pleasure should be further signified. 

That order consists of two parts; the first, 
an order to keep the peace; the second, an or- 
der to grant out no lands, as a means also, for 
p preserving the peace. 

And, as this is the first opportunity the Penn- 
sylvania proprietors have had of offering any 
matter for consideration on that head, they beg 
leave to submit, in the first place, that they 
dutifully do contend to have pea.ee and tran- 
quility established, being unable to support 
themselves against these cruel attacks and hos- 
tilities: They hope they shall be believed to 
be very much in earnest, when they desire to 
have peace established; and their behaviour, 
under all these, and many more cruel and bar- 
barous attacks, may be offered, as the strong- 
est proof of such their desire. 

It is for peace sake, and for that only, that 
they are at this time sueing by his Majesty’s 
order, to enforce Lord Baltimore’s agreement 
of 1732, by which, so very far from their gain- 
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ing any territory, they lose a vast tract and 
territory, which they conveyed to him, purely 
and for no other end in the world, but that 
they might have somewhat, that might be at 
peace and free from interruption. 

Wherefore they earnestly hope that both 
Governors shall be most strictly enjoined to 
keep the peace, but with this addition, that 
the limits of their respective jurisdictions may 
be precisely and respectively determined, for 
the present only, and without the least view or 
intention to prejudice the right of one, or ad- 
vance the right of the other, Proprietor. 

For, as it at present stands, to keep the peace 
amongst the people inhabiting the said bor- 
ders, it will be utterly impossible to know 
what or where, those borders are. The bor- 
ders of Lord Baltimore’s charter are incontes- 
tably in the middle of the peninsula, above 
fourscore miles below these disturbances, but 
as Cressap has first propagated it, it may now 
be pretended, for Lord Baltimore, that his bor- 
ders reach above fourscore miles higher than 
that, and even more north than the city of Phi- 
delphia itself, which space contains by far the 
greatest number of settlements in the whole 
province; wherefore, if all that country may 
be called borders, or contested bounds, tl\at 
will open a door for all imaginable inconve- 
niences and contests about jurisdiction between 
the two provinces, and will leave, in effect, the 
whole province without any jurisdiction at all, 
or under an uncertainty which jurisdiction they 
belong to, which would be attended with the 
most fatal consequences. 

Nay, indeed, to leave one single mile, with- 
out a certain jurisdiction, would be an oppor- 
tunity for debtors, for criminals, and all lawless 
persons, to establish and shelter themselves 
there, without control, to the annoyance of 
every body in both provinces, which the pro- 
prietors are very certain was never intended. 

The Pennsylvania proprietors do most hum- 
bly offer, that they already have, and will in 
the most positive and effectual manner, give 
directions to their deputy governor and offi- 
cers, not to pretend, till the dispute is ended, 
to claim the least jurisdiction whatever, be- 
yond the lines settled by Lord Baltimore’s own 
agreement in 1732, on condition only that 
Lord Baltimore will give the like directions to 
his governor and officers — and the Pennsylva- 
nia proprietors humbly pray that such direc- 
tions may be, in the most effectual manner, en- 
forced by his Majesty’s royal orders. 

And thus, a certain temporary limit may be 
established for the exercise of jurisdiction, 
which may preserve peace and good order 
amongst all his Majesty’s subjects, and thereby 
answer the whole of his Majesty’s most gracious 
and good intentions. 

But with respect to the not granting out any 
lands in contest, nor any part of the three low- 
er counties, the Pennsylvania proprietors do 
most dutifully submit to their Lordships, that 
such a restraint would prevent both the pro- 
prietors from answering the declared ends and 
purposes for which the charters were granted 
to them. As the lands in .contest may be said 
and pretended to be the whole country, if. 
Lord Baltimore thinks proper to depart from 
the former claim and settlement of the bounds; 
and any such restraint would be more particu- 
larly hurtful to Mr. Penns, who though they 
suffer in their loss of their fortune by it, have 
yet the pleasure to observe, that that constitu- 
tion which was established by their father has 


so fully answered the ends of his charter, as to 
invite foreigners, in very great numbers, from 
every part of Europe, who find themselves op- 
pressed at home, to seek shelter in Pennsylva- 
nia, and become useful and additional new 
subjects to his most sacred Majesty, and who 
would be utterly disappointed, and that good 
end defeated, if lands could not be granted 
out to them, or, which is all one, if no lands 
but such as lay a great way back, in the unin- 
habited part of the countiy could be granted 
out to them. 

Wherefore, they humbly hope his Majesty 
will not sec cause that so great a check should 
be put to settling this most flourishing province 
of Pennsylvania, and the rather, since the other 
matter of settling the jurisdiction, may fully 
answer his Majesty’s royal intentions, and fully 
preserv e peace to all his subjects. 

But the last part of the direction at present 
subsisting, not to grant any part of the lower 
counties, is apprehended to bear hard on Mr. 
Penns, and on them only, and they submit 
whether there may appear occasion for the 
same, since none of the forementioned matters 
are pretended to have happened there, or with- 
in very many miles of the same. 

And Mr. Penns humbly hope there is the 
less reason now, for laying any restraint what- 
ever, on their, granting out land in the lower 
counties, in regard not only that those countie* 
lie very remote from the scene where the Ma- 
rylanders have committed all the foregoing 
disturbances, but also that, in August 1737, 
when the quieting order was made. Lord Bal- 
timore had then two petitions depending, to 
oppose Mr. Penns nomination of a new gov- 
ernor of the three lower counties, which hi* 
Lordship called an assertion of his right t& 
those counties; but, within a few days now 
past, when those petitions were brought on 
and appointed to be heard, his Lordship moved, 
by the advice of his council, as declared, to 
withdraw those petitions. 

Mr. Penns hereby offer, That they already 
have, and will further give the most effectual 
and positive orders to their governors and offi- 
cers, not to grant any lands whatever pending 
the suit, beyond the lines settled by Lord Bal- 
timore’s own agreement, and humbly hope his 
Lordship shall be directed to confine himself 
(during the continuance of the suit) to the 
lines so fixed and settled by himself, and not 
to set up a pretence, that the whole province 
of Pennsylvania is in contest; and that upon 
the injuries complained of by the original peti- 
tion, your Lordships will make such order a* 
shall to your Lordships seem just. 

W. MURRAY. 


EMIGRATION. 

A daily statement of the number of waggons, teams, 
&c. which passed through Easton Pennsylvania from 
19th Sept, to 24th Oct 1817, enii grating to the westward 


19 Waggons. 
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Answer to Governor Reed’s note demanding the spies, 
agreeable to promise. 

January 10, 1781. 

As it was a misunderstanding in regard to sending the 
prisoners to your quarters, we hope you’l excuse — how- 
ever they are gone under a proper guard to the commit- 
tee of Congress’s quarters over the river — however if you 
are desirous now to see them, \^e shall bring them to 
your quarters. 

We are Yr. lible. ServU. 

Signed, WM. BOUZAR. 

Excellency Gov. Reed, 

& Genl. Wayne, &c. 

A court of inquiry to set this afternoon at 4 o’clock at 
Somerset, state of Pennsylvania, to hear and report their 
opinion, whether John Mason late of N. York, and James 
Ogden, of South River, state of New Jersey, wfcrc found 
within the lines of the American army in the character 
of spies — And if the faid court find the charge, then to 
give their determination thereon. General Wayne will 
preside. Genl. Irvine, Col. Butler, Col. Stewart, and 
Major Fishboume, members. 

Given at Head quarters 10th Jany. 1781. 

Signed, STIRLING, M. G. 

In pursuance of the above order the Court met and 
proceeded to hear the evidences and allegations of the 
parties concerned, and after maturely considering the 
same, are decidedly of opinion, that the said John Ma- 
son and James Ogden came clearly within the descrip- 
tion of spies, and that according to the rules and customs 
of nations at war, they ought to be hung by the neck 
until they are dead. 

Signed, ANT’Y WAYNE, B. G. * 

WM. IRVINE, B. G. 

RICH’D. BUTLER, Col. 5. V. A. 

WALTER STEWART, Col. 2d A. 

BEN. FISHBOURN, Aid du camp. 

Major Genl. Lord Sterling confirms the within sen- 
tence of the court of inquiry, whereof Brigadier Genl. 
Wayne was President, and that the said John Mason and 
James Ogden to be executed to-moi-row morning at nine 
o’clock. 

Given at head quarters this 10th day of January 1781. 

Signed, STIRLING, M. G, 

Lieut. Col. Harmerand Inspector Genl. of the Penns’a. 

line, in his absence to the next officer in rotation. 

The prisoners are to be executed at the Cross roads 
from the upper ferry from Trenton to Philadelphia at 
the four lanes’ ends. In case of the absence of the 
above officers Major Fishboume will see this order car- 
ried into t execution. 

’Signed. STIRLING, M. G. 

In obedience to the above order, the two above men- 
tioned prisoners were executed at the time and place 
above mentioned. Jan’y. 11. 1781. 

BEN. FISHBOURN, 

Ad. Camp. 

January 11, 1781. 

llis Excellency Gov. Reed, 
and GenE Potter, &c. 

Agreeable to the information of two ser jeants of our 
board, who waited on your Excellency, that in conside- 
ration of the two spies they informed the remainder of 
the board that your Excellency has been pleased to of-* 
fera sum of gold as a compensation for obr fidelity — but 
as it has not been for the sake, or through any expecta- 
tion of receiving a reward, but for the zeal and love of 
our country, that we sent them immediately to Genl. 
Wayne, we therefore do not consider ourselves entitled 


to any other reward but the love of our country, and do 
jointly agree that we shall accept of no other. 

Signed in conjunction, 

WM. BOUZAR, Sec’y. 

Bloomsbury, Jan' y. 12, 1781. 

Deal* Sir — Mr. Smith arrived this afternoon, and hi* 
presence will be useful . I hoped he would have brought 
the money, as 1 fear there will he much confusion till the 
discharged are separated from the retained. The com- 
missioners began to day as the troops are clamorous, and 
disagreeable things expected if any delay was attempt- 
ed. At the same time it must be observed, that we 
have not yet had the necessary papers. They therefore 
proceeded no further than one company—and the d»- 
chaiged of that are still here for want of a little 
money to bear their expenses. If therefore; it is not al- 
ready done, I persuade myself it will be sent immediate- 
ly. Farmer dime last evening and to-day I formed hi* 
arrangements, so that he will begin to-morrow. Mr. 
Deane will take care of money matters. The officers at 
Pennington were in sq deplorable a plight that I Was 
obliged to borrow £270 specie in this town on my ownr 
credit to relieve them. The people of the country arc 
prejudiced against them, and callous to their necessities. 
Mr. Deane has just returned, having paid them the 
above sum on account of their depreciation. I expect 
we must send them £500 more. By a little address' we 
have saved the 100 guineas, ar.d our credit as you will 
see by the enclosed. Genl. Wayne was gone up ta 
Pennington, and as I apprehended some mistake in the 
matter, I did not like to give up so much money without 
farther light. I have not yet been able to settle the mo- 
ney sent up by Nicola. There is a justice necessary ta 
be observed with soldiers in money matters, which we 
must in future attend to. I shall be much obliged to 
3 ou for one or more of the laws for making up the dte 
preciation, the soldiers have not been properly made 
acquainted with it. I wish they had known it sooner, I 
think it would have had a good effect. The comniia- 
sioners and some of the principal officers had some little 
warmth to-day as I am informed. The former proceed- 
ed in their own way, and 1 believe it was the nght one. 
Great indulgences must and ought to be shown to the 
feelings of the officers in this new and unexpected 
scene — it is a sore trial, and requires no small degree of 
patience and good sense to submit to it. The men cer- 
tainly had not those attachments which the officers sup- 
posed, and their fears being now at an end, they give 
loose to many indecencies, which are very provoking* 
to those who have been long accustomed to receive un* 
conditional submission. The mutineers are in all cases 
to be condemned; there are sometimes in armies just 
causes of discontent. The people of this state are uni- 
versally in sentiment with the men. The officers re- 
maining with them have not been able to make the 
smallest party on whom to depend even for information. 

I shall set out early on Sunday morning for Philadelphia* 
nothing happening to prevent, which I will let you 
know. And am with much regard to yourself and coun- 
cil, Dear Sir, 

Yourobed. Hbble. Senr’t. 

[Direction misting.] JOS. REED. 

[Instructions to Mr. Smith, when ordered to Borden- 
town to distribute the cloathing, &c.] 

ISir — You will be pleased to proceed to Bordeniown 
as soon as convenient, where you will first direct the 
issue of the cloathing to such troops* as shall be sent 
down by the commi sioners, and who will be under the 
care of some officer or officers. 2dly. Pay each man 
one month’s pay, taking a receipt therefor — viz. fifty 
shillings or the equivalent in continental, at 75 for 
one. 3dly. Pay each recruit, who shall be certified by 
any justice of peace as enlisted, for the war freely ana 
voluntarily, and attested to serve the United States, six 
pounds state money, or the value in old continental. 
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at the exchange of 75 for one, and one guinea. 4thly. 
The articles to be delivered to the soldiers who remain 
in service, are a pair of woollen overalls, a pair of shores, 
a shirt, and a blanket, unless he have one. 5thly. You 
will be particular in causing every soldier to whom the 
above articles are delivered, to sign a receipt therefor, 
and the same of the pay and recruiting money. 6thly. 
All necessary assistance to be procured, and will be al- 
lowed in your account of expenses. 

I shall send up from Philadelphia in a few days some 
persons who will take the burthensome part of the busi- 
ness off your hands, but the payment of monies you 
will be pleased to keep in your own hands. You will 
write frequently to inform me or in my absence the vice 
presklent, of your proceedings. 

1 am sir, Yr. Obedt. Sc very Ilbb. SerV 

JOS. REED. 

Bloomsbury , Jcmy. 13, 1781. 

(Copy.) 

J. B. Smith, Esq. . 

PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

TUESDAY EVESIIT6, OCT. 9, 1828. 

A letter was received from the Mayor, stating that, 
since the last report, he had received a balance of rent, 
of one hundred and eighty dollars, from the estate be- 
queathed to the city by the late James Wills, and that 
he had paid over the same to the city treasurer. 

Mr. Tilgbman, from the committee on Independence 
Square, made a report recommending to the early at- 
tention of the next Councils, the petition of the Wash- 
ington Grays, for a room in the Stale House, for an ar- 
mory. , It is stated in the report, that the rooms in the 
State House will be occupied for some time by the 
carpenters employed in rebuilding the steeple: and that 
it is understood, that application will be made for the 
rooms for the use of the Courts, and for other public 
purposes. The committee was discharged at its own 
request. 

On motion of Mr. Linn, the price of each chart of the 
risrer Schuylkill, lately published at the expense of the 
city. Was fixed at fifty cents. 

Mr. Lowber, from the committee to which the sub- 
ject had been referred, made a report recommending 
compliance with the request preferred by Mr. Tanner, 
for liberty to incorporate the recent survey of the river 
Schuylkill in his new plan of the City of Philadelphia 
and adjacent districts. Adopted . 

Mr. Walmsley, from the committee on accounts, pre- 
sented the following report: 

The Committe of accounts to whom was referred the 

Accounts of the City Treasurer, and so much of the j 

City Commissioners' accounts as relates to expendi- j 

tures, beg leave to report. 

That tlicy have examined the accounts of the City 
Treasurer from the 1st day of January, to the 30th day of 
June, inclusive, compared the same with the vouchers, 
and find them correct « leaving a balance of $1522.48, 
which agrees with the Pennsylvania Bank book exhibit- 
ed to them. 

They also report, that they have examined the City 
Treasurer's account of Dr. Benj. Franklin's Legacy 
from the 1st day of January 1828, to the 30th day of 
June, inclusive, and find the same correct, leaving a 
balance in his hands of $277.88. 

They further report, that they have examined so much 
of the City Commissioners accounts as relates to expen- 
ditures. from the 1st day of January 1827, to the 1st day 
of January 1828, compared the same with the. vouchers 
and findthem correct. 

Mr. Keyser from the committee on Fire Companies, 
made a report on the petition of the Diligent Hose Com- 
pany. In the report the committee state, that they are 
sensible that no part of their conduct has given a colour 
to the charge of want of impartialit y, which was brought 
against them by the members of the Diligent Hose Com- 


pany. Mr. K. stated that one member of the committee 
on Fire Companies had declined signing the report, be- 
cause he looked upon the petition of the Diligent Hose 
Company as couched in such indecorous language as to 
render it unworthy of attention. 

Mr. Keyser from the same committee, made a report, 
accompanied with a bill providing for the protection of 
the apparatus of the Fire Companies during times of 
fire. The bill, which consists of a single section, imposes 
pecuniary penalties on all persons who shall cross over 
the hose with carriages in time of fire, or shall in any 
way in jure the hose or other apparatus. 

Mr. Linn inquired if Councils had the power to pass 
such a bill. Messrs. Kevscr, Lowber and Tilghman re- 
plied in the affirmative. 

Mr.Donaldson thought the bill was not slrongenough, 
inasmuch as it provided for the protection of the appara- 
tus, during the time of fire only. Mr. Tilghman thought 
it quite strong enough, and looked upon the common 
law as affording sufficient remedy for the abuses com- 
plained of. 

Mr. Lowber thought the enactment of such an ordi- 
nance, inasmuch as it positively prohibited the passing 
of carriages over the hose, would drive out of use the 
9mall bridges at present employed by the firemen, to 
allow wheel-carriages to pass along the streets without 
injuring the hose. 

Mr. Keyser replied that the companies would still 
have to keep the small bridges in use, to facilitate the 
passage of the engines. 

Mr Troth and Mr. Linn were both of oponion that 
the common law did not afford a sufficient remedy for 
the evil complained of. Persons who were not actu- 
ated “by malicious mischief' frequently injured the 
hose by passing over it with wheel-carriages, and agaipst 
them the law gave the firemen no protection. They 
mentioned several instances that had occurred within 
their own knowledge, the hose being burst by carts and 
other cariages passing over it in time of fires. 

Mr- Fell thought great inconvenience would result 
from a law which should positively , and under all cir- 
cumstances, prohibit carriages from passing along the 
streets in which the hose should happen to be laid. 

Mr. Keyser said that as the members of Council did 
not appear prepared to act definitively on the subject 
he would move to lay the bill on the table. The mo- 
tion was adopted. 

On Motion of Mr. Lowber, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

“Resolved, That it affords the members of this 
Council, great pleasure to bear testimony to the ability, 
punctuality, and independence with which Joshua Per- 
cival has discharged the duties of the office of President 
of the Council, and that he has their thanks therefor." 

Mr. Percival made his acknowledgements in a brief 
address, in which he spoke of the great pleasure he 
had derived from his association with the members of 
Council, and disclaimed any merit except that which 
arose from a disposition to discharge the duties of his 
station with fidelity. Gentlemen, we may never meet 
again, but I trust that we shall in going to our homes, 
cany with us the richest reward which honest men can 
enjoy, the consciousness of having endeavoured to fulfil 
our duty. 

On motion of Mr. Thompson, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted by Select Council: 

“Resolved that the thanks of this Council be present- 
ed to John M. Scott, Esq, their President, for the abili- 
ty, punctuality, and impartially, with which he haa 
discharged the duties of the office." 

Mr. Scott was abssent from the meeting last evening. 

City Commissioners Office , Oct. 8 tk, 1828. 

To the President and Members of the Select Council. 

Gentlemen — The City Commissioners respectfully 
submit to Councils, a state of their accounts, this day. 

They also enclose a letter received touching Walnut 
street Wharf. 
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They respectfully inform Councils that no proposals 
have been received for renting Sassafras street wharf, 
on the Delaware. 

They further respectfully state to Councils, that du- 
ring the last quarter they have entered into contract 
with Wm. Alexander, Robt. Patton and Sam. Scho- 
field, for delivering gravel at the places directed to be 
paved bv Councils. 

By order, ROBERT H. SMITH, 


No. 


EXPENDITURES. 

New Paving 

2. Unpaved Streets 

3. Cleansing the City .14,012 

4. Docks and Sewers 

5. Lighting and Watching 

6. Pumps and Wells 2,3 

7. Regulating Ascents, &c! , 1,1 

9. Expenses of Offices 601 

10. Services in the Markets. .... 

11. Incidental Expenses of Coun 

13. Repaving over Water Pipes, 8 

14. City Property 6,133 

19. Purchase of Paving Stone 13 

20. Repaving Footways 8 

21. Expenses authorised by Councils 8,419 

To the City Commissioners of the City of Philacelphia. 

Gentlemen: — The subscribers on behalf of the Penn- 


City Clerk 


. . .$54,450 

81 

7,019 

90 

....14,012 

14 

3,083 

31 

....26,669 

49 

2,326 

68 

1,137 

96 

601 

13 

410 

00 

52 

83 

8,385 

53 

6,133 

89 

13 

20 

8 

25 

8,419 

45 


sylvania, Dclnvare and Maryland Steam Navigation 
Company, is desirous of know ing whether the Corpora- 
tion think of improving Walnut street wharf, for a pub- 
lic landing for a steam boat wharf, and what in that event 
would probably be the rent and the length of the lease 
they would grant. Very' respectfully, 

J. MOLLETER, 

President of the Pennsylvania Delaware and 
Maryland Steam Navigation Co. 

Mr. Donaldson read in his place a bill for the preser- 
vation of the Steeple of the State House. It was passed, 
as follows: 


AN ORDINANCE, 

For the protection of the Steeple on the State House, 
and for appointing a suitable person to take charge of 
the clock to be placed therein. 

Section 1. Re it ordained Qp enacted by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, in Select and Common Councils assem- 
bled, and it is hereby enacted by the authority of the 
same, That if any person or persons, shall wilfully cut, 
or deface any part of the Steeple on the State House, 
by writing or drawing thereon, or in any other manner, 
he, she, or they so offending, shall forfeit and pay for 
each and every offence, the sum of five dollars, to be 
recovered will) costs by any person who will sue for the 
same, before the Mayor or any Alderman of the city in 
the same manner as debts under one hundred dollars 
are by law recoverable, one half thereof for the use of 
the person who shall sue for the same and the other half 
for the use of the Mayor, Aldermen and Citizens of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Sect. 2. Re it further ordained and enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, That the Mayor be and he is hereby 
authorised to appoint a suitable person to take charge 
of the Clook to be placed in the Steeple, at a salary not 
exceeding one hundred dollars per annum. 

Enacted into an ordinance at the City of Philadelphia, 
this 9th day of October in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and twenty eight. 

JOSHUA PERC1VAL 
President of the Common Council 
TH. K1TTERA, 

President Pro. Tern, of the Select Council. 
N. R. Potts, Clerk of Select Council. — Phil. Gas. 


WAREHOUSING SYSTEM AND GOVERNMENT 
CREDITS. 

To the Honourable the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives of the United States, in Congress assembled, 


the memorial of the Philadelphia Chamber of Com' 

merce, 

Respectfully sheweth — 

That your memorialists being impressed with the be- 
lief, that great benefits would result to the government, 
and to the community, by a change in the mode of 
collecting the duties on imports, beg leave respect- 
fully to suggest to your consideration, that suitable ware- 
houses be provided by the government, in which im- 
ported merchandise may be deposited under charge of 
the revenue officers, and that the duties be payable in 
cash when such merchandise is taken out for home con- 
sumption. 

By such a system, under liberal provisions, your me- 
morialists believe that the commerce of the country 
would be increased, and the collection of the revenue 
rendered certain. Merchants would not be obliged as at 
present, to force their wares into consumption, or to re- 
export them for the benefit of drawback to avoid great- 
er loss. 

By the present mode of collecting the duties, oppor- 
tunity is afforded to the importer, and frequently em- 
braced, for creating fictitious capital to the amount of 
the duties levied, lima assuming the duty at 33J per 
cent., and that the goods be quickly converted into mo- 
ney, as is extensively the case, three importations leave 
in the hands of the importer an amount equal to the first 
importation, and the more deeply he runs in debt the 
more capital he will have at command. This temptation 
to overtrade, which in many cases is found to be irresist- 
ible, producing great injury to the foreign and domestic 
trade of the country, would be remedied by the system 
we propose, while at the same time, as no duties would 
be payable, except when the merchandise should be re- 
moved from the public stores for consumption, no hard- 
ship would be experienced by the importer, and a cer- 
tainty of supply to the country would be insured. 

Requiring sureties to custom-house bonds, by linking 
commercial houses together, involves many in the folly 
and misfortunes of a few. Very little advantage is derived 
by government from such sureties, for during the predom- 
inance of fictitious capital and the credit system, the ap- 
pearances necessary for a custom-house surety are very 
readily acquired by the facility of creating capital as 
above shown. 

It is believed also that the best interests of the coun- 
try would be promoted by encouruginga foreign carry- 
ing trade. At present an importer is compelled to re- 
export within twelve months, at w hatever disadvantage, 
without relief or appeal, or lose the benefit of drawback, 
and have his goods thrown into the home market, for 
which perhaps they were neither designed, nor at all 
| adapted. To avoid this, cargoes are frequently shipped 
at great expense and inconvenience, and landed at fo- 
reign ports there to await the opening ofasuitable market. 

As some articles of a perishable nature, could not with 
propriety be put into warehouses, and others could not 
conveniently be sold while there, a liberal discount of 7 
or 8 per cent or such other sum as your honourable bo- 
dies may deem just and proper, might be allowed to 
place the importers of such goods upon & footing of 
equality with the importers of articles to be warehoused. 

Aware of the pernicious consequences which usually 
result from premature revolutions in trade, we urge not 
any sudden or violent change in the long established 
commercial usage of the countiy, but respectfully re- 
commend that convenient warehouses be provided by 
government in all our principal ports, preparatory to 
any alteration of the credit system, and that the existing 
revenue laws may undergo such a judicious revision, 
as, while they shall insure to commerce its just share of 
public patronage, shall provide for the gradual intro- 
duction of a well digested system' of cash payment 
of duties. 

And your memorialists will ever pray, &.c. 

ROBERT RALSTON, President, 
Joux Vauouan, Secretary. 
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A LETTER 

From the Merchants and Traders of Philadelphia, in the 
Province of Pennsylvania , to the Merchants and Ma- 
nufacturers of Great Brittun, 

Gentlemen — After the repeal of the late American 
'Stamp act, and some acts of regulation, injurious to the 
tftide of Great Britain and her colonies, in which you so 
generously interposed your aid and influence; we flat- 
tered ourselves, that no similar measures would in fu- 
ture be adopted; but that the business so happily be- 
gun would have been prosecuted and ended in the general 
emolument of both countries. For, with great truth 
we assure you, that it is our firmest desire to see the 
commercial interests of the latter, inseparably connect- 
ed with the former, on principles of mutual benefit; the 
grand cement, and only solid foundation, on which a 
permanent union between them can be properly estab- 
lished. An attempt to support a trade between two ' 
countries on any other, must appear to you, who have 
had much experience, idle and chimerical. 

With the utmost concern, therefore, we observe, that 
instead of relieving the commercial intercourse between 
us, from the restrictions under which it has long labour- 
ed, new impositions have been laid by the British parlia- 
ment, on the importation of sundry manufactores of 
Great Britain, and other articles of trade imported from' 
thence into America, for the sole purpose of revenue: 
This, we apprehend, is not only injurious to our rights 
as British subjects, (who cannot be constitutionally and 
legally taxed, but by their own, or the consent of their 
representatives) but very detrimental and impolitic, w ith 
respect to the future trade between Great Britain and 
her colonics: hence we find ourselves again under an 
indispensable necessity to address you, and to request 
that you will exert your interest and influence to obtain 
a repeal of the acts imposing those duties; and a further 
relief from the other burthens, which the American 
trade has long laboured under, with almost insuperable 
difficulty. Measures, which we propose to you with 
the more freedom, as we are convinced your interest is 
full as much concerned as ours, to have, them accom- 
plished with all possible expedition. 

The statutes imposing duties on paper, glass, tea, &c. 
being a tax on the Americans, w ithout their consent, 
we look upon, unconstitutional and destructive of our 
rights, as your brethren and English subjects. But as 
the assembly of this province, we are informed, have 
with decency and firmness petitioned the British legisla- 
ture for relief, in which the dangerous effects and inju- 
rious operation of these acts to our privileges, are set 
forth, we think it unnecessary to be more particular on 
this head; but the inexpediency and bad tendency of 
these statutes, were they in themselves constitutional, 
must, in our opinion, (whenever they are considered 
with the attention due to matters of so much consequence 
to both countries) furnish abundant reason for their re- 
peal. 

You are well apprised, that by several laws, the Ame- 
rican merchants arc prohibited from importing such 
goods as are manufactured in Great Britain, and other 
merchandize interfering with her trade, from any other 
part of Europe: hence the colonists have ever paid such 
prices for them, as the British merchants and manufac- 
turers have thought proper to charge; notwithstanding 
which, they have hitherto generally contented them- 
selves with supplying their wants, and even their luxu- 
ries, from their mother country; and applying their la- 
bour and industry to the cultivation of their lands, and 
raising such commodities as would either mediately or 
immediately serve for remittances in discharge of their 
debts to Britain. 

Thus an interesting and beneficial commerce between 
them has been formed on the most lasting principles; it 
has increased beyond the most sanguine expectations, 
and would continue so to do, to the inexpressible advan- 
tage of the mother country, were those principles per- 1 


mitted to remain inviolate, and the progress of com- 
merce left to advance, in its old successful channel. But 
we must inform you of a solemn truth, which we think 
highly worthy of the most serious attention of our su- 
periors, before it is too late; that if those acts of pavlia- 
ment, which prohibit us from a circuitous trade, restrain 
us from a proper medium of commerce, impose duties 
on British manufactures, and oppress us with other bur- 
thens and difficulties, in discharging our debts and ful- 
filling our contracts with the merchants in Britain, are 
continued; the people of America must from necessity, 
if not from motives of interest, set up manufactories o 
their own; which must gradually diminish, and in its 
consequence putan end to that mutually beneficial com- 
merce, that has hitherto subsisted between us. For al- 
though the late, and perhaps the present disposition of 
the colonists in general, leads them to the cultivation ' 
and improvement of lands, and to rely on the mother 
country for her manufactures and merchandize, to sup- 
ply them with a variety of necessaries; yet, should those 
restrictions and duties be continued, it is too evident to 
be denied, that they will impel the people from neces- 
sity, to raise the raw materials, and operate as bounties, 
by encouragingthe Americans to manufacture for them- 
selves. Materials of almost every kind may be found or 
raised in America: the different soils and climates will 
encourage the undertaking ; and when the benefits 
thereof shall be once generally known and experienced, 
the business will be lastingly established, and the present 
commerce between the two countries, must in a great 
measure cease; where the loss and injury will fall, it is 
easy to perceive. America, taught and impelled by 
the indiscretion of the mother country, to raise and save 
every necessary within herself, we are satisfied, will be 
greatly benefitted; but how far the British merchant 
and manufacturer will be affected and distressed, we 
must leave you to determine. 

Under these circumstances, w'e still hope the parlia- 
ment may, by proper information, be convinced, that 
the true interest of the mother country will hereafter in 
a great degree depend on their relieving us from those 
unnatural and useless fetters, with which the sinew's of 
American commerce have been so injudiciously cramp- 
ed; and in particular the following, which we beg leave 
to remind you of in a brief manner, as we have been 
full and explicit on most of them, in our address to you 
of November, 1765. 

1st. Were the duties, lately imposed on the merchan- 
dize imported from Great Britain, taken off, and no fu- 
ture burthens laid on them; the colonists, as heretofore, 
would naturally pursue the cultivation and improvement 
of their lands, rely on the British merchants for the sup- 
ply of a great variety of necessaries, as well as luxuries, 
without interfering with the interest of the mother coun- 
try in her manufactures. 

2dly. The restriction on paper currency, from being 
a legal tender in colony debts, as it deprives us of the 
only circulating medium of trade, which we can by any 
means retain among us, prevents the cultivation of our 
lands, obstructs the improvement of the country, and is 
peculiarly embarrassing and distressing to commerce; 
which your own experience must inform you cannot be 
carried on to extensive advantage without it. 

odly. The prohibition of the colonists, from exporting 
bar iron to the foreign ports of Europe, is manifestly 
injurious to both countries; as it deprives the Americans 
of a considerable circuitous remittance to Great Britain. 

4thly. The importation of wines and fruit, from the 
continent of Europe, into America through England, is 
attended w ith delay, which often endangers the total 
loss of the latter, and occasions a very great and unne- 
cessary expense, as well as the risque of a double voy- 
age to the colonies; without producing the least profit 
or advantage to the revenue of Great Britain* and there- 
fore, we conceive it to be an unnatural as w r ell as unne- 
cessary restriction on our trade. 
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5thly. Our trade to Madeira, formerly contributed to 
enable us to make remittances to Great Britain, by an 
exportation of wines of the growth of that Island from 
these colonies, which is now totally obstructed by the 
heavy duty to which that article is subjected, and no 
drawback allowed on exportation to Great Britain; which 
we esteem a great grievance: redress therein will be of 
manifest benefit to us, without prejudice to our mother 
country. We have also the like cause of complaint in 
the articles of coffee and foreign indigo. 

6thly. By an act of parliament passed in* the year 
1765, sugars of the growth of the West India Islands, 
imported into Great Britain from the continent of North 
America, are declared, “shall be deemed and taken to be 
foreign sugars, and liable to the same duties and restric- 
tions;** which is a discouragement to the commerce of 
the colonies with Great Britain; because it deprives the 
North American merchants of an advantageous remit- 
tance, which they might often make to the British mer- 
chant, when the markets of these colonies are overstock- 
ed with those sugars, received in return for our flour 
and other produce shipped to the JJritish Islands; this is 
a circumstance that often happens, and reduces the mer- 
chants here to very considerable difficulties. 

Thus we have given you, from motives of real regard 
to the interests of both countries, a brief view of the 
restrictions and burthens on our trade, which, we think, 
ought in all good policy to be redressed, and the regu- 
lations to be made for their mutual benefit. Should 
these take place, we are confident our commercial con- 
nections will necessarily revive, and our trade increase, 
to the inconceivable benefit of the mother country. Be- 
cause it will from hence follow, that the greatest part of 
the produce of the labour and industry of the colonists 
must flow to Great Britain; while the former, at liberty 
in their commerce, will never think it worth while to 
manufacture among themselves; but should the present 
burthens on trade be continued, and particularly the 
acts imposing duties on tea, paper, glass, &c. for the 
sole purpose of raising a revenue in America; it is our 
serious and candid opinion, the commerce between G. 
Britain and her colonies must, of necessary consequence, 
greatly diminish, and the general importation of goods 
suddenly cease. 

As you have heretofore had occasion to consider the 
subject, we have only to add, and repeat our earnest 
request, that you will for your, as well as our interest, 
and that of both Coutries, exert your interest and influ- 
ence with the Ministry and Parliament to obtain redress. 
The manner of doing it must be submitted to you, who 
are on the spot, and can best determine on the proper- 
est method. 


Jacob Reynell 
Jeremiah Warder 
John Head 
Joseph Morris 
William West 
William Bingham 
Samuel Howell 
Williams and Eldridge 
Thomas Wharton 
Benjamin Fuller 
Thomas Pascball 
Neave and Harman 
Mease and Miller 
Stephen Collins 
Francis Jeyes 
Samuel Sansom, junior • 
Edward Penington 
Chi istop hers and Charles 
Marshall 

Benjamin Marshall 
James Benezet 
.lames Craig 
Joseph Fennel 
George Emlen, junior 


Carsan, Barclay & Mitchell 
Reese Meredith 
Joshua Fisher and Sons 
Philip Benezet 
Mifflin and Dean 
James and Drinker 
Daniel and George Uundle 
Samuel andf Israel Morris 
WiMiam Pollard 
James Searle 
Winey and Bunner 
Thomas Murg&troyd 
Peter Reese 
Nathaniel Tweedy 
John and Clement Biddle 
Robert Montgomery 
Hugh and George Roberts 
John and Lambert Cadwal- 
ader 

Joseph Wharton, junior 
John Parrock 
Abraham Usher 
Robert Whyte 
Samuel Mifflin 


William Hey sham 
John Wilday 
PeterJTurner, junior 
Thomas Wharton, junior 
Samuel Fisher 
Joseph Donaldson 
William Smith 
John Pringle 
John Wikoff 
David McMurtrie 
David Hall 
John Bringhurst 
John Shee 
Joshua Howell 
Joseph Swift 
Charles Cox 
George Davis 
John Ord 
William Semple 
Samuel Robinson 
Samson Levy 

John and Peter Chevalier i 
W illing and Tod 
Stephen Shewell 
John Ross 
Henry El wes 
Isaac Hazelhurst 
Charles Thomson 
Benjamin Wynkoop 
John Mease 
Samuel Pleasants 
George Meade 
Peter Knight 
Richard Parker 
John Inglis and Son 
James Maccubbin 
Samuel Burge 
Hubley and Graff 
Zachary Hutchings 
Patterson and Buckley 
Joel Evans 
James Gordon 
George Fullerton 
John Steinmetz 
Philip Wilson 
James Hunter 
Swett and Guy 
William Shippen and Son 
James Wharton 
Curtis Clay 
Joseph Hewes 
Benjamin Rawle 
Isaac Wikoff 
William Sitgreave9 
Townsend White 
Charles Wharton 
Samuel fcnd Charles Mas- 
sey 

George Clymer 
John and David Rhea 
Benjamin Davies 
James Budden 
James Eddy 
Jonathan Smith 
Thomas West 
John Cox, junior 
Thomas Smith 
Cadwalader and Samuel 
C. Morris 
Richard Footman 
John Nixon 

Samuel and John Morton 
White and Caldwell 
Wm. & Andrew Caldwell 
Joseph Saunders 
John Bayard 
Thomas Bond, junior 
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Joseph Richardson 
William Hodge 
Joseph Pemberton 
Peter Wikoff 
Robert Morris 
Thomas Penrose 
John Mitchell 
James Penrose 
Robert Ritchie 
Archibald M‘CaiI 
Isaac Cox 
William Morrell 
Edward Batchelor 
Conyngham and Nesbit 
J. Sparbawke 
Francis Richardson 
David Sproat 
William and Samuel Corry 
William Smith 
John Boyle 
Samuel Purviance 
Joseph Sims 
Hugh Means 
William Henry 
Benjamin Gibbs 
Samuel Emlen 
Jacob Shoemaker, junior 
Mathias Bush 
Andrew Bankson 
David Deshler 
Joseph Wood 
Enoch Hobart 
Randle Mitchell 
Gibson and Asheton 
Walter and Bertlcs Shee 
Charles Meredith 
Matthias Aspden 
John Kaighn , 

Isaac and Joseph Pabchall 
Robert and Ellis Lewis 
Joseph Fox 
Owen Jones 
Owen Jones, junior 
Alexander Bartram 
Daniel and John Benezet 
and Thomas Barrow 
Isaac and Moses Bartram 
John Drinker 
Alexander Huston 
William Wilson 
Wm. and Thos. Bradford 
Thomas Clifford 
Benjamin Harbeson 
Foxe and Furman 
Samuel Shoemaker 
Samuel Shaw 
Robert Wain 
Kearney and Gilbert 
Hugh Donaldson 
John Wilcox 
Anthony Stocker 
Thomas Lawrence 
Benjamin Morgan 
William Craig 
Benjamin Armitage, juniof 
Samuel Penrose 
John Cktyton 
Robert Strettel Jones 
Daniel Roberdeau 
James Blair 
Philip Syng 
John Bayly 

Ott, Denlope, and Glen- 
holme , 

William Graham 
Alexander Lunan 
Dominick Jeyce 
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ELECTION RETURNS. 


[OcfoftKil 


David Beveridge 
Jonathan Evans 
John Taylor 
Robert Gray 


James Stuart 
Benjamin Kendell 
M‘Neile and Tolbert 
Robert Harris 


CONGRESS. 


ELECTION. 

Returns of the Election on Tuesday 14th instant as 
far as received. 

Previous to opening thePolls, the Inspectors assembled 
at the State House, and appointed the following gen- 
tlemen Judges of the Election, viz. 


Upper Delaware, 
Lower Delaware, 
High Street 
- Chesnut 
Walnut 
Dock 
Pine 

New Market 
Cedar 
' Locust 
South 
Middle 
North 

South Mulberry 
North Mulberry 


Alexander M*Caraher 
Thomas Morris 
T. I. Wharton 
George Emerick 
W. T. Dwight 
E. D. Ingraham 
Samuel Palmer 
James Gowen 
William Stephens 
Thomas S. Smith 
R. Hutchison 
G. M. Dallas 
Samuel Fox 
E. T. Scott 
Jacob Stroup 


. Administration . CITY ASSEMBLY. 


Abraham Miller 
Dr. Richard Poval 
John Swift 
Edward Ingersoll 
Thomas A. Budd 
James Dundas 
James Macalister 


William Boyd 
Benj- S. Bonsall 
William Lehman 
Henry Simpson 
William Duncan 


Jackson. 

4699 

4638 

5201 

4128 

4232 


David S. Hassinger 4266 


SELECT COUNCIL. 

Anthony Cuthbert 3597 B. W. Richards 

3amuel Wetherill 3441 Thomas Ritters 

Manuel Eyre 3420 Joseph Worrell 

Edward S. Burd 3149 John R. Neff 

WiUiam Rush 539 j 

COMMON COUNCIL. 

Charles Johnson (on both tickets) 7797 


FIRST DISTRICT. 

ADMIXS. 3X CXS02T. 

Browne Sutherland 

Southwark - 

311 

1635 

Moyamensing - 

32 

357 

Passyunk - 

52 

104 

Blockley and Kingsessing 

171 

224 

Pine Ward - 

205 

239 

New Market - 

157 

352 

Cedar - 

110 

165 

Total 

1038 

3076 

SECOND DISTRICT. 

Sergeant 

Hemphill 

Upper Delaware Ward 

262 

407 

Lower Delaware 

402 

399 

High street 

347 

266 

Chesnut - - . - 

240 

275 

Walnut - 

214 

189 

Dock - 

248 

271 

Locust - 

286 

340 

South - - - - 

173 

154 

Middle - 

157 

239 

North - 

304 

254 

South Mulberry 

214 

315 

North Mulberry 

163 

458 

Total 

3010 

3567 

THIRD DISTRICT. 

Harvey 

Miller 

Roxborough - 

109 

175 

Germantown - 

119 

295 

Bristol - 

69 

108 

Butleton - - 

194 

219 

Oxford - 

141 

135 

Rose Hill - 

48 

85 

Kensington - 

177 

780 

Northern Liberties 

- 1017 

1987 

Penn Township 

259 

728 

Total 

2133 

4512 


Ephram Haines 3451 

George Thomas 3599 

Caleb P Wayne 3558 

Samuel P. Wetherill 3448 
Henry Troth 3470 

Jonathan Lukens 3678 

John C. Lowber 3402 

Joshua Percival 3611 

Benjamin Jones jr. 3562 

Francis G. Smith 3432 

John H. Linn 3710 

Isaac Roach 3774 


Joseph Burden 
Alexander Cook 
Isaac Wain wright 
J. M. Linnard 
Daniel Oldenburg 
Charles Graff 
H. L. Coryell 
John Moss, 

Robert O’Neill (C). 
Thomas Cave, 
Michael Baker 


COUNTY COMMISSIONER. 

Williams Thompson 

City 4701 3150 

County ----- 3674 5315 


Total 

AUDITOR. 

8375 8465 


Potts . 

Hughes. 

City 

County 

3843 ? 

2732 5 

Mill 11 # 5 * 


CONGRESS TICKET IN DELAWARE COUNTY- 
Administration. ' Jackson. 


Jacob S. Wain 

3394 

John Horner 

4175 

Anderson 

1315 

Buchanan 

988 

Abraham Small 

3531 

Peter Hertzogg 

4554 

Hiester 

1286 

Evans 

980 

Samuel Norris 

3430 

W. T. Bladen 

4377 

Haines 

1293 

Leiper 

975 


William Gerhard, 
Ambrose White 
Elhanan W. Kcyser 
Jonathan Fell 
James Glasgow 


Edwin T. Scott 
James Page 
John Maitland 
John Snyder (B. M/ 
James B. Wood 


COUNTY ASSEMBLY. 
Edmund Shotwell 2994 William Binder 

Wm. M. Kennedy 3014 Benjamin Martii 

Michael Day 2635 David Snyder 


Wm. M. Kennedy 3014 

Michael Day 2635 

Laurence Shuster 2641 
John Haga 2518 

Amos Wilson 2665 

Frederick Plummer 2615 
William O Kline 1391 

Francis Mitchell 421 


3014 Benjamin Martin 
2635 David Snyder 
2641 Michael Riter 
2518 Jos. Hergesbeimcr 
2665 John Foulkroyd 
2615 Thomas J. Heston 
1391 Joseph Carter 
421 Constantine O'Neill 


The new Councils met yesterday morning. James II. 
Linnard was elected President of the Common Council, 
and J. R. Vogdes, Clerk. 

The Select Council re-elected J. M. Scott, esq. Pre- 
sident, and Tho. Bradford, jr. Clerk. 

Yesterday morning between 12 and 1 o'clock, about 
20 houses in Small street, were consumed by fire. 


0jT The names in italic were on the “Working 
Mens’s Ticket” exclusively. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, in North 12th st. 3d door south 
of Cherry st. subscriptions will be thankfally received. 
Price five dollars per annum payable in six months after 
the commencement of publication — and annually, there- 
after, by subscribers resident m or near the city, or where 
there is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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WM. PENN AND LORD BALTIMORE. 

From tf MS. in possession of J. F. Norris> Esq . 

At the Court of Whitehall* this 13th day of Novem- 
ber, 1685. 

prebest: 

The King’s Most Excellent Maj’ty* 

His R’lLH’hss. Pr. George Earle of Craven 
Lord Arch Bishop of Cant. Earle of Berkeley 
Lord Chancellor Earle of Nottingham 

Lord Treasurer Earle of Plymouth 

Lord Privy Seal Earle of Murray 

Duke of Ormond Earle of Middleton 

Duke of Beaufort Lord vise. Falconbridge 

Duke of Queensbury Lord Yisc’t. Preston 

Lord Chamberlaine Lord Visc’t. Melfort 

Earle of Huntington Lord Bishp. of London 

Earle qf Bridgewater Lord Dartmouth 

Earle of Petersborrough Lord Godolphin 

Earle of Sunderland Mr. Chall.ofye Exchr. 

The following report from the Rt. Honble the Lords 
of the committee for trade and foreign plantations being 
this day read at the board. The Lords of the committee 
for trade and plantations having pursuant to his late 
Maj’tys order in councill of the 31st of May 1683 exam- 
ined the matters in difference between the Lord Balti- 
more and William Penn Esq. in behalf of his present 
majesty concerning a tract of land in America, common- 
ly called Delaware. Their Lordships find that the 
land intended to be granted by the Lord Baltimore’s 
patent was only land uncultivated and inhabited by Sa- 
vages and this tract of land now in dispute was inhabited 
and planted by Christians at and before the date of the 
Lord Baltimore’s patent, as it hath been ever since to 
this time and continues as a distinct colony from that of 
Maryland soe that their Lordships humbly offer their 
Oppinion That for avoiding ffurther differinces, the tract 
Of land lying between the river and bay of Delaware 
and the Easterne sea on the one side and Chesapeake 
Bay on the other* be divided into equal parts by a line 
ffrom the Latitude of Cape Henlopen to the 40th deg* 
of northeme Latitude and that one half thereof lying 
towards the Bay of Delaware and the Eastern sea be 
adjudged to belong to his majesty and that the other 
half remaine to the Lord Baltimore as comprized in his 
charter. 

Council Chamber 8 Nov. 1685. 

His Majesty well approving of the said report if was 
thereupon ordered by his Maj’ties Ex. Council that the 
said lands be fforthwith divided accordingly, whereof 
the said Lord Baltimore and William Penn Esq. together 
with their respective officers and all others whom it may 
Coricernc are to take notice and give due and ready obe- 
dience there. 

Signed WM. BRIDGEMAN. 
This is a true copy of the original 
done by the Gover’r. 

WM. MARKHAM, Sec’y. 

At the Court at Kensington, the twenty fifth day of 
May, 1738. 

present: 

The King’s Most Excellent Majesty 
Archbishop of Canterbury Earl of Selkirk 
Vol. II, 30 


Lord President 
Lord Steward 
Lord Chamberlain 
Duke of Bolton 
Duke of Devonshire 
Duke of New Castle 
Earl of Scarborough 
Earl of Grantham 
Earl of Cholmondeley 


Earl of Hay 
Earl Fitzwalter 
Viscount' Lonsdale 
Viscount Forrington 
Lord Harrington 
Mr. Chan, of Exch. 
Sir Charles Wills 
Henry Pelham, Esq. 
Sir Charles Wager. 


Upon reading at the Board a report from the right ho- 
nourable the Lords of the Committee of Council for 
Plantation Affairs, dated the fourth of this instant, in 
the words following, vizt. 

Your Majesty having been pleased, by your orders in 
Council of the seventeenth of March, 1736-7, and the 
twenty first of July, 1737* to refer unto this committee/ 
several petitions from the President, Council, and Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania? and 
likewise from the Governor and Council, and the com- 
missary and clergy of the province of Maryland, which 
petitions represent (amongst other things) that great 
disorders and outrages have been committed upon the 
borders of the said respective provinces, and humbly 
praying your Majesty’s most gracious interposition and 
commands for the preservation of the peace on the said 
borders. Until the boundaries of the said provinces shall 
be finally settled and adjusted. The Lords of the com- 
mittee of Council did on the twenty ninth of the said 
month of July, take the matter of the said complaints 
into their consideration: and thereupon reported to ypur 
Majesty what they thought most advisable for your Ma- 
jesty to do, in order to prevent the further continuance 
of the said disorders,and to preserve peace and tranquil- 
ity on the said borders, until the boundaries should be 
finally settled. And your Majesty having approved of* 
what was proposed by the said Report, was pleased, by 
your order in council, of the eighteenth of August 1737/ 
to direct as follows, viz : 

That the governors of the respective proyinces (>f Ma- 
ryland and Pennsylvania, for the time being, do not/ 
upon pain of incurring his Majesty’s highest displeasure/ 
permit or suffer any tumults, riots or other outrageous 
disorders to be committed on the borders of their res- 
pective provinces; but that they do immediately put a 
stop thereto, and use their utmost endeavours to pre 
serve peace and good order amongst all liis Majesty’s 
subjects under their govemtnent, inhabiting the said 
borders. And as a means to preserte peace and tran- 
quility on the said borders, his Majesty doth hereby en- 
join the said governors, that they do not make grants of 
any parts of the lands in contest between the proprie- 
taries respectively, nor of any part of the three lower 
Counties/ commonly called New Castle, Kent and Sus- 
sex; nor permit any person to settle there, or even to 
attempt to make a settleihent thereon, till his Majesty’s 

J Measure shall be further signified. And his Majesty is 
urther pleased to direct that this order, together with, 
duplicates thereof, be delivered to the proprietaries of 
the said provinces* who are hereby required to trans- 
mit the same forthwith to the governors of the said res- 
pective provinces accordingly. 

That since the issuing the said order, yottr Majesty 
hath been pleased to refer unto this committee an ad- 
dress of the deputy governor/ and of the upper and 
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lower houses of assembly, of the province of Mary- 
land, relating’ to a continuance of the said disorders; 
and also two petitions, the one in the name of John, 
Thomas; and Richard Penn, Esquires, proprietaries of 
the province of Pennsylvania, praying your Majesty’s 
further pleasure may be signified relating to your Majes- 
ty’s afore-recited order in council of the eighteenth of 
August, 1737, and the other in the name of the agent 
of the said provincp of Pennsylvania, complaining of 
fresh disorders committed by the inhabitants of Mary- 
land against those of Pennsylvania: Whereupon the 
Lords of the Committee did, on the twenty third day of 
February last, proceed to take all the papers relating to 
the complaints made by each of the said provinces, into 
consideration, and were attended by counsel on both 
sides, and likewise by the proprietaries of the said pro- 
vinces; and the counsel desiring that some reasonable 
time might be allowed the proprietaries to confer toge- 
ther in order to come to some agreement amongst them- 
selves, that so the peace and tranquility of both provin- 
ces may be preserved, until such time as the boundaries 
can be finally settled. The Lords of the Committee 
thought proper to comply with such their request; and 
being this day again attended by all parties, the counsef 
acquainted the Committee, that the proprietaries of 
each province had accordingly met agreed to the 
following propositions, viz. 

I. That so much of the Majesty’* order in council of 
the eighteenth of A ugust, 1737, as orders, That the gov- 
ernor’s of the respective provinces of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania, for the time being, do not, upon pain of 
incurring his Majesty’s highest displeasure, permit or 
suffer any tumults, riots or other outrageous disorders, 
to be committed on the borders of their respective pro- 
vinces, but that they do immediately put a stop thereto, 
and use their utmost endeavours to preserve peace and 
good order amongst all his Majesty’s subjects under 
their government, inhabiting the said borders, do stand 
in force and be observed. 

II. That ther^ being no riots that appear to have been 
committed within the three lower counties ofNew Castle, 
Kent & Sussex, upon Delaware, it is therefore not tho’t 
necessary to continue the latter part of the said order in 
council, as to the said three lower counties, (but that 
the same former order in council, so far as relates to 
the said three Lower Counties) be discharged without 
prejudice to either of the proprietaries, as if the same 
had never been made. 

III. That all other lands, in contest between the said 
proprietaries, now possessed by or under either of them, 
shall remain in the possession as they now are (although 
beyond the temporary limits hereafter mentioned) and 
also the jurisdiction of the respective proprietaries shall 
continue over such lands until the boundaries shall be 
finally settled; and that the tenants of either side, shall 
not attorn to the other; nor shall either of the proprie- 
taries, or their officers, receive or accept of attornments 
from the tenants of the other proprietary. 

IV. That as to all vacaqt lands, in contest between 
the proprietaries, not lying within either of the Three 
Lower Counties, and not now possessed by or under 
either of them, on the East side of the river Susque- 
hannah down so far south as fifteen miles and one quar- 
ter of a mile south of the latitude of the most southern 
part of the city of Philadelphia, and on the w est side of 
the said river Susquehanna, down so far south as four- 
teen miles and three quarters of a mile south of the lati- 
tude of the most southern pan of the city of Philadel- 
phia, the temporary jurisdiction over the same is agreed 
to be exercised by the proprietaries of Pennsylvania, 
and their Governor, Courts, and Officers. And as to 
such vacant lands in contest between the proprietaries, 
and not now possessed by or under cither of them, on 
both sides of the river Susquehanna, south of the re- 
spective southern limits in this paragraph before men- 
ioned; the temporary jurisdiction over the same is 
tgreed to be exercised by the proprietary of Maryland, 


and his Governor, Courts, and Officers, without preju- 
dice to either proprietary, and until the boundaries 
shall be finally settled. 

V. That the respective proprietaries shall be at free 
liberty to grant out on the common and usual terms, all 
or any vacant lands within the said province of Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland, in contest between the said propri- 
etaries, (that is to say, w ithin their own respective sides 
of the said several limits, mentioned in the last foregoing 
paragraph.) For the which lands, and the profits of the 
same also, each proprietary shall account to the other, 
w'ho may be adjudged to be the proprietary thereof, 
upon the final determination of the boundaries between 
the tw'O provinces. 

VI. That all prisoners, on both sides, on aceount of ' 
being concerned in any riots or disturbances, relating to 
the bounds, or for any act or thing done thereat, or for 
any other act touching the right of either of the said pro- 
vinces, in relation to their bounds, be forthwith released 
and discharged, on entering into their own respective 
recognizances, in a reasonable sum, to appear and sub- 
mit to trial, when called upon by further order from his 
majesty. 

VII. That this be declared to be a provisional and 
temporary order, to continue until the boundaries shall 
be finally settled, and declared to be without prejudice 
to either party. 

VIII. That his Majesty be most humbly moved to dis- 
charge so much of the order of the eighteenth of Au- 
gust 1737, as varies from this agreement; and that the 
several other petitions of complaint, now depending be- 
fore his Majesty in Council, relating to any disturbances, 
may be withdrawn by the respective petitioners. 

To which propositions, the proprietaries of each pro- 
vince signified their consent before the committee, and 
declared their readiness to carry the same into execu- 
tion, if your Majesty shall be pleased to approve thereof: 
And the committee considering that this agreement may 
be a proper expedient for restoring peace and tranquility 
between the said provinces, and for preventing any 
the like disturbances for the future, do therefore agree * 
humbly to lay the same before your Majesty, for your 
royal approbation. ' 

His Majesty this day took the said report into consi- 
deration, and, in order to preserve peace and tranquil- 
ity between the said provinces, and to prevent any the 
like disturbances for the future, is pleased, w ith the ad- 
vice of his Privy Council, to approve of the said agree- 
ment entered into between the proprietaries of the said 
respective provinces. t And his Majesty is hereby pleas- 
ed to order, that the proprietaries of the said respective 
provinces of Maryland and Pennsylvania, do cause the 
said agreement to be carried into execution, whereofthe 
said proprietaries, and all others whom it may concern, 
are to take notice, and govern themselves accordingly. 

JA. VERNON. 


REAL ESTATE OWNED BY THE CITY. 
Schedule of the Real Estate owned by the Corporation } 
July \st y 1828. 

A lot of ground on the north side of High street, and 
west side of Schuylkill Front street, extending north- 
ward 306 feet to Filbert street, and about 740 feet west- 
ward to low water mark at the river Schuylkill, includ- 
ing Ashton street. On this lot there are two small 
frame buildings of little value. 

A lot of ground on the north side of Chestnut street, 
and west side of Schuylkil Front street, extending 
northward 370 feet, and about 900 feet westward 
to low water mark at the river Schuylkill, includ- 
ing Ashton street. On this lot are erected the western 
engine house, basin, 8cc. 

A lot of ground at the south-west comer of Schuylkill 
Second street and Ash alley, in the square between 
High and Chestnut streets, 130 feet in breadth on Se 
cond street, extending westward 180 feet, to Aspen 
alley. No building on this lot ^ 
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Two lots of ground on the east side of Schuylkill 
'Front street: the first, at the distance of 25 feet 6 inches 
north of Chestnut street, is in breadth 44 6-12 feet, and 
in length, eastward, 180 feet, to Aspen alley; the se- 
cond* at the distance of 60 feet north of Chestnut street, 
is in breadth 83 7-12 feet, and in length, eastward, 180 
feet, to Aspen alley. No buildings on either of these 
lots. 

Two lots of ground on the south side of Lombard 
street, each of them 78 feet in length, southward; one 
of them extending from Ninth to Tenth street, and the 
other from Tenth to Eleventh street. These lots were , 
originally granted by the Legislature as burial places 
for strangers; the westernmost lot has been used as such, 
and the easternmost is, by an act of the Legislature, ab- 
solutely vested in the corporation, freed from that use: a 
portion has been let on ground rent, for ever. 

A lot of ground on the north side of High street tonti- 
nued west of Schuylkill, in length, westward, 1,540 feet 
from low water mark at the river Schuylkill, and in 
breadth, at the east end, 510 feet, and continuing that 
breadth about 500 feet, and then about 430 feet in 
breadth for the remainder of its length; containing in the 
whole about 15 acres. On this ground is a stone house, 
occupied as a tavern, several other dwelling houses, 
shops, &c. all under lease, from the corporation, for a 
term of years. , 

A lot of ground on the west side of Delaware Front 
street, in breadth, 102 feet, from Dock to Spruce street, 
in length, on Spruce street, 277 6-12 feet, and on Dock 
street, 222 9-12 feet, to Little Dock street. This lot is 
unimproved. 

' A lot of ground at the north-east comer of Delaware 
Front and Dock streets, 100 feet in front north and 
south, and of that breadth about 293 feet to the end of 
the wharf, including Water street. A part of this lot is 
leased to Snyder and Kern, on which they have erected 
a three storjed brick store. 

A lot of ground on the south side of Cherry street, 
between Ninth and Tenth streets, 40 feet front, by 144 
feet in depth. On this lot are erected the office and 
workshops for the use of the City Water Works. 

The State House square, 510 feet in length, from 
Chestnut to Walnut street, and 397 6-12 feet in breadth, 
from Delaware Fifth to Sixth street; together with the 
State House, and City Hall at the south-west comer of 
Chestnut and Fifth streets, and the lots on which they 
aie erected. 

A lot of ground situate in Penn Township, and ad- 
joining the Vineyard town plat, containing two acres, 
appropriated for a public burial ground, in lieu of the 
lot on Lombard street, from Ninth to Tenth street. 

Five public squares, viz. Washington, Franklin, 
North-west, South-west, and Centre. 

The public landings on the Schuylkill and Delaware 
rivers, and the house at the Drawbridge, commonly 
called the * ‘ Fish House,” under lease from the Corpor- 
ation to S. Dewees. 

A lot of ground on the east side of Schuylkill Sixth 
street, between High and Chestnut streets, containing 
in front or breadth, on said Sixth street, 40 feet, and 
extending in length or depth, eastward, 198 feet. On 
this lot the city stables are erected. 

The Estate at “Fair Mount,” on which are erected 
the Engine house and other works for supplying the 
city with water. This estate, embracing the late pur- 
chase, contains in front, on Callowhill street, 450 feet, to 
the Bridge Company’s ground, thence north, along the 
line of said ground, 82 feet, to Morris street, thence 
westwardly, about 3 00 feet, to the river Schuylkill, 
thence along the Schuylkill, northwardly, about 890 
feet, to Francis street, thence eastwardly, along Francis 
street, 1216 fret, to the north-west corner of Moliere’s 
lot, on John and Francis street, then commencing at the 
south-east corner oi Moliere*and John street, and running 
along John street, 961 feeh to the south-east corner of 
John and Biddle streets, thence along Biddle street, 400 


feet, to a comer of ground belonging to Jones and 
others, and thence southwardly, along said ground, about 
90 feet, to the place of beginning. 

N. B . Besides the foregoing, there are vested in the 
Corporation, to be used as burial ground for strangers, 
two lots of ground on the west side of Schuylkill Second 
street, extending westward to Schuylkill Front street; 
one of them adjoining the south side of Vine street, in 
breadth, southward, 102 feet, the other at the distance 
of 204 fret south of Vine street, in breadth, southward, 
112 feet. No buildings on either of these lots. 

STATE HOUSE YARD. 

Report to the City Councils on the title of the city to the 
State House Yard . 

Agreeably to the resolution of councils, of the 10th of 
June, and the appointment of the presidents, of the 30th 
of July last, in pursuance thereof, I proceeded to Harris- 
burg, and there, in the office of the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth, examined the documents of title, relat- 
ing to the state house yard, and the ground on which 
the adjoining buildings are erected. There are many 
deeds, in possession of the state, relating to the ground, 
but most of them are mesne conveyances, from various 
purchasers, during a period of eighty years and upwards, 
between the original patentees of the proprietor, and 
the trustees appointed by law to receive the legal title 
on the part of the province, and in no way material to 
the question, a$ it respects the interests of the city. By 
an examination of the documents, it appears, that the 
square of ground between Chestnut and Walnut, and 
Fifth and Sixth streets, with the exception of perhaps 
two lots on Walnut street, was originally granted by the 
proprietor, at different times, and to different pur- 
chasers, in a number of small lots, according to tlie plan 
thereof, No. I, herewith exhibited.' Prior to the 21st 
February, 1735-6, a part of the ground designated by 
the letters WA and AH, in the plan, No. Ill, passed 
from the patentees through many owners, and was con- 
veyed to William Allen and Andrew Hamilton, who, in 
the act pf assembly of that date, (Prov. laws, p. 189) 
are stated to have purchased the same “ by directions of 
the legislature.” — From the recital in this act it appears, 
that before this time, the state house and other buildings 
had been erected. Other lots designated by the letters 
E and F, in the plan No. Ill, are included in the descrip- 
tion of the ground as given by the act, the one, marked 
with the letter E, being a part of a large lot on Walnut 
street, was not conveyed to the trustees until the year 
1742, and for the other marked with the letter F, being 
also part of a large lot on Walnut street, there was no 
conveyance until the year 1762. The act also contains 
two other lots, No. 9 and 10, the former not conveyed 
to the trustees, until several months, and the latter not 
until two years after the passing of the law, which recites 
that, the whole had been previously purchased. In the 
act of assembly referred to, there is an express proviso 
and declaration, “ that it was the true intent and meaning 
thereof that no part of the ground lying to the southward 
of the state house, as it is now built, be concerted into or 
made use of for erecting any sort of buildings thereupon , 
but that the same should be and remain a public open 
green and walks forever 

On the 21st December, 1742, another lot marked 
No. 11, in the plan No. 11, was purchased by William 
Allen, for the use ofthe province, as the act of assembly 
of the 17th February 1763^ recitfes. All the ground 
which It the period of this last law, had been purchased, 
was the front on Chestnut street, and this lot on Walnut 
street, the whole with the buildings erected ihereon, 
'with the exception of the two corner lots on which the 
court houses now stand, wa9 by this act settled upon 
and vested in trustees, for the use of the legislature of 
the province, and to and for such other uses, intents, 
and purposes, as they at any time should direct, with 
the following restriction and limitation, viz. Provided 
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always nevertheless, and it is hereby declared to be the 
true intent and meaning hereof, that no part of the said 
ground lying to the southward of the state house , within 
the wall as it is now built , shall be used for erecting any 
sort of building thereon , but that the satne shall be and re- 
main a public walk and green forever . ” This act also re- 
peals the act of 1735-6. 

On the 14th May, 1762, an appropriation was made 
Joy the legislature to enable the trustees to purchase 
other lots, to be vested in the trustees for the same pur- 
poses, and subject to the same uses for which the state 
house and its appurtenances was, by the act of 17th Feb. 
in the same year, appointed and declared, and to and for 
no other use, intent or purposes whatsoever. 

By subsequent purchases the square, (with the ex- 
ception of the two lots on Walnut street, Nos. 18 and 
19, in the plan No. U, for which no deeds can be found) 
was completed and all the lots conveyed to trustees in 
whom the legal title remained vested, until the 28th 
February 1780, when the whole was, by the act of as- 
sembly of that date, (vol. I. p. 484) with other property, 
viz. the court house, gaols, &c. and the ground on 
which they were erected, of the several counties vested 
in the commonwealth, discharged and exempted from 
and against all claim of the trustees or their heirs, sub- 
ject, however, to the several uses, intents, trusts, dispo- 
sitions, and directions for which the same had been, be- 
fore, respectively appointed and limited, and to and for 
none other, saving and always reserving to every 
person or persons, bodies politic and corporate, his and 
their heire and successors, other than the trustees, all 
such estate, right, title, and interest of, in, to and out of 
the premises, vested in trust, as they or any of them 
might have had or enjoyed, in case this act had not been 
passed. The act of 1762 was then repealed. 

I have procured official copies of all the conveyances, 
or other documents, which 1 considered important, and 
authorized by the resolution of councils, for their infor- 
mation they are transmitted herewith. 

Deed, 1 5th October 1730, Book F, vol V, p. 266. I 
^evin Hill p or lots of ground and four rent 
Wm. Allen. $ 

One Lot, (No. 1, plan No. II.) 

One do. No. 2, ditto. 

One do. No. 3, ditto. 

Four rent charges, viz. 

£ t. d. 

*5 0 0 on a lot granted to Thomas Paglar, m*d. « 

4 2 6 do. Matthias Dowlin, do. B l o 2 

2 5 0 do. William Davis do. C j 5 

3 0 0 do. Michael Morris, do. Dj ~ 

Deeds, 8/A February and 12 th June , 1732. 

Sampson Thomas and^t 

SarabBanmrd U or the Lot No ; 4 . 

Andrew Hamilton. J 
Deed, 101 h June, 1732. 

For a messuage or tenement and 

Matthew Dowlin | the lot No. 5, subject to a rent 

to Charge of £4 2s. 6d. being one 

Andrew Hamilton. | of the rentebarges conveyed by 
J Hill to Allen, (ante) 

Minutes of the Legislature, vol 3 ,p. 180. 11/A Hug. 1732. 

“ Resolved, That Andrew Hamilton and others pay 
to William Allen the purchase money for the groiftia he 
bought of Levin Hill, upon the said William Allen’s 
making a declaration under his hand and seal in writing, 
that he will at any time hereafter, on payment of such 

reasonable cogt8 * n j aw M ma y thereupon arise, convey 

the said ground to such persons and such uses as shall 
be directed by the legislature for the time being or 
such counsel learned in the law as they shall think fit 
fop that service ” 


Deed, 2 8/A August, 1732. 

William Hudson } 

to > For the lot No. 6, 

Andrew Hamilton, j 


Deed, 12/A September 17 32, 

« i 1 For the lot No. 7, subject to a 
Thomas Pag I ground rent of £5, being one of 

. , « -u : the rent charges conveyed by Hill 

Andrew Hwmlton.j to A „ en ^ ' 


Deed lost. 

Michael Morris 
to 

Andrew Hamilton. 


For the lot No. 8, subject to a 
I rent charge of £2 5s. being one of 
(the rent charges conveyed by Hill 
J to Allen, (ante') 


Minutes of the Legislature, vol 3, p. 194, 10/A August 
1733. 

A committee report that £550 purchase money for the 
ground on which the house stands had been expended. 

Deed Poll, 10/A November, 1733. 

William Allen acknowledges die receipt of £500, and 
to have sold to the province of Pennsylvania the lota 
and the ground rents purchased from Hill, on the 15th 
October, 1730, (ante) to be conveyed by him (Allen) to 
such uses as the province should direct and appoint. 

Act of Assembly, Prov. Laws,p. 189. 21st Feb. 1735-6. 

Reciting that Andrew Hamilton and William Allen 
had purchased, by direction of the legislature, divers 
lots of land on the south side of Chestnut street, desig- 
nated in the plan No. Ill, by the letters WA and AH, E} 
and F, and No. 9, 10, and that a state house and other 
buildings had been erected, at the charge of the pro- 
vince, but that the estate, &c. remained in Andrew Ha- 
milton and William Allen, and that the buildings and 
lots might be effectually secured to the use of the pro- 
vince, it was thought necessary to vest the estate in trus- 
tees for the use, intents, and purposes therein after 
specified; Andrew Hamilton and William Allen were 
desired to convey and assure to John Kinsey, Joseph 
Kirkbride, Caleb Copeland and Thomas Edwards, the 
lands, tenements, &c. aforesaid, to have and to hold the 
same to the uses, intents, and purposes following, and 
to no other use whatsoever, viz, to and for the use of 
the representatives of the freemen of the province, 
which now are, and from time to time hereafter shall be 
duly elected by the freemen aforesaid, and to and for 
such other uses, intents, and purposes, as they, the said 
representatives, at any time or times thereafter, in gene- 
ral assembly met, shall direct and appoint “ Provided 
always , and it is hereby declared to be the true intent and 
meaning of these presents , that no part of the said ground, 
lying to the soutti of the state house as it is now built , be 
converted into or made use of for erecting any sort of build- 
ings thereupon , but that the said ground shall be inclosed, 
and remain a public green and walk forever. ” 

Deed, 18/A September, 1736. 


William Davis 
to 

Andrew Hamilton 


} For the lot No. 9, subject to a 
ground rent of £2 5s . 0 d being one 
of the rent charges conveyed by 
Hill to Allen, (ante) 


Deed, 1738. 

Thomas Stapleford^ 

to £ For the lot No. 10. 

Andrew Hamilton, j 


Will of Andrew Hamilton, 1st August , 1741. 

“So far as concerns the vesting and settling the lots, 
houses and grounds, formerly agreed for by me, for the 
use of the province, I do nominate, authorize and ap- 
point William Allen, with my son James, to grant and 
convey the said lots, houses and grounds to the trustees 
appointed by act of assembly, passed 21st February, 
1735-6.” 
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Deed, 21 st December, 1742. 

Anthony Morris } 

to > For the lot No. 1 1 . 

William Allen. 3 

From the precedi ng documents it appears that of the 

lots described in the act of assembly of 1735-6, those 
which are designated by the letters W A and AH in plan 
No. III. were originally purchased by, and conveyed to 
Andrew Hamilton and William Allen, in their own rights, 
but the preamble of the act declares, that the purchases 
were made by direction of the legislature. Those 
marked E. and F. are not included in any of the prece- 
ding deeds. The lots No. 9 and 10 were not conveyed 
to the trustees untH after the passing of the law, and 
therefore could not be included within its provisions, 
unless purchased or agreed for before. No conveyances 
were'made during the life time of Andrew Hamilton, 
pursuant to the direction of this law, but by his will he 
authorized his son James, and William Allen to convey 
to the trustees, appointed by the act of 1735, the lots, 
8tc. which had been agreed for by him, for the use of 
the province. 

Deed, 2 d July , 1760, Book H: vol. 10, p. 6 35. 
William Allen "Y 

tp C For the lot No 11. 

Isaac Norris, Thos. Leach, Jos. Fox. 3 

To have and to hold, 8cc. to such and the same use, 
intent and purposes, as are mentioned or intended, in 
and by the act of assembly of 27th Feb. 1735-6. 

Deed, 1 6th Sept. 1761, Book H. vol. 15, p. 29, i$c. 
William Allen For the lots. No. 

to Cl, 2, 3, and the 

Isaac Norris, Thomas Leach, Joseph 3 ground rents pay- 

Fox. ^able by Paglar, 

> Dowlin, Davis and 
3 Morris, (ante.) 

Reciting the act of 21st February, 1735-6, “in which 
there is a proviso to the effect “folio wing,” for the ma- 
king conveyances of the lands &c. to such uses as the 
legislature should at any time direct and appoint. The 
assembly then sitting considering that; most of the trus- 
tees w’ere dead, and that others were absent, and infirm, 
directed the said Isaac Norris the speaker, Thomas 
Leach and Joseph Fox two of their members, to be 
trustees of the lots, &c. intended to be granted pursu- 
ant to the act of 1735-6, and the condition thereof, “Tc 
have and to hold, &c. the said lots and rent charges ir 
trust, and to such and the same use or uses, intents anci 
purposes, as they are mentioned and intended in and b) 
the said act, and to and for no other use, intent or pur 
pose whatsoever.” 

Deed, 17th Sept. 1761, Book II. vol. 15, p. 112. 
James Hamilton, William Allen } For the lots No 

to >4, 5 6 7 8 9 

Isaac Norris, Thomas Leach, and 3 10. * * * * ’ 
Joseph Fox. 

Reciting the act of assembly of the 21 Feb. 1735-6, “ir 
which there is a proviso to the effect following,” viz. 
for the making conveyances of the lands and tenements, 
to such uses as the legis'ature should at any time or times 
appoint and direct. The assembly then sitting, consi- 
dering that most of the trustees were dead, that others 
were absent and infirm, directed the said Isaac Norris, 
the speaker, Thomas Leach, and Joseph Fox, two oi 
their members, pursuant to the act of 1735-6 and the 
condition thereof, and the survivor of them, to be trus- 
tees of the lots intended to be granted “to have and tc 
hold the lots, &c. in trust, and to such and the same use 
or uses, intents and purposes, as are mentioned and in- 
tended, in and by the said act, and to and for no othei 
use, intent or purpose whatsoever.” 

Jet of Assembly, 1 7th February , 1762, vol. 1, p. 242. 
Reciting that Andrew Hamilton and William Allen, 
by directions of the legislature, had purchased the lots 
described in the act of 1 735-6, that William Allen had 
wncepurchased lot No. 1 !, the erection of the buildings, 


the act of 31 Feb. 1735-6, the death of the trustees na«- 
med in that act, before the deed executed; and that the 
premises with the exception of the two comer lots, on 
which the court houses are erected, might be effectually 
secured to the .use of the province, and the legal estate 
vested in trustees, for the uses and purposes therein af- 
ter mentioned, &c: it was enacted that the state house, 
buildings and lot of ground purchased before that time r 
(except the two comer lots before mentioned) and all 
the immunities, improvements, appurtenances, and the 
estate, interest, &c. of Andrew Hamilton in his life time, 
and his heirs since his death, and of William Allen, 
should be thenceforth vested in Isaac Norris, Thomas 
Leach, Joseph Fox, Samuel Rhoads, Joseph Galloway, 
John Baynton and Edward Pennington, freed and dis- 
charged from the uses, intents and purposes, mentioned 
and contained in the before recited act of assembly, and 
from all claim and demands of the former trustees — But 
nevertheless, upon the trusts, and to and for the ends, 
intents and purposes, and subject to the following uses, 
viz. for the use of the legislature, and to and for such 
other uses, intents and purposes as they at any time af- 
ter should direct and appoint. 

Provided “always, and it is hereby declared to be the 
true intent and meaning hereof, that no part of said 
ground, lying to the southward of the state house, with- 
in the wall as it is now built, be made use of for erecting 
any sort of buildings thereon, but that the same shall 
be and remain a public green and walk forever.” The 
trustees to suffer actions to be brought in their names 
and to exesute deeds, &c.for the premises “to the uses 
aforesaid,” in such a manner as the legislature should dir 
rcct, &c. This act then repeals that of 1735-6. 

The 3d section recites, that the two lots one at the 
comer of Fifth, the other on Sixth street had been pur- 
chased by Andrew Hamilton, with the intent that they 
should be conveyed to the trustees, for the use of the 
city and county, respectively, and that they might be 
settled accordingly, the trustees were directed on pay- 
ment of the sum of 507. for each lot, (being as the mi- 
nutes of the assembly recite at the same rate or price 
for which the whole of the ground had been purchased,) 
to convey the said lots to the city and county, with no 
other restriction than that the buildings should be of 
like outward form of structure and dimensions. On the 
18th of July 1764, the trustees executed deeds to the 
city and county respectively, who paid the consideration 
required of them. 

From the preceding documents it is evident that the 
lots purchased prior to the 17th Sept. 1762, were con? 
veyed to the trustees on the part of the province, for 
the uses and purposes particularly specified in the act 
of 21 Feb. 1735-6, in which there is an express provision 
that no part of the ground shall be made use of for 
erecting any kind of buildings but that the same should 
remain a public green and walk forever, which restric? 
tion extends to all the ground described in that act. — 
There is therefore, not only a solemn legislative decla- 
ration, made in the years 1735 and 1762 of the uses for 
which the whole ground was to be appropriated, but 
also as to the greater part of it, the acceptance of con? 
veyances subjecting it expressly to the same uses. 

Act of Assembly, 14 th May, 1762, vol. 1. p. 254. 

Reciting, that whereas it was thought necessary for 
public convenience to purchase certain lots of ground 
adjoining that on which the state house is erected, for 
the same uses intents and purposes to which the house 
and its appurtenances was before appropriated; there- 
fore the trustees of the loan office were directed to re? 
tain out of the monies, by a previous act directed to be 
burnt, sunk and destroyed, the sum of 5000/. subject to 
the orders of the trustees of the state house, which sum 
or so much thereof as should be necessary, they were 
directed to apply towards the purchasing of all or any 
of the lots between Chesnut and Walnut and Fifth and 
Sixth streets, for the uses following viz. That the fame 
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should be vested in the trustees for the same purposes 
and subject to the same uses for which the state house 
and its appurtenances was by the act of the 17th Feb. 
1762, appropriated and for no other uses intents and 
purposes whatsoever. 

Deed, 10th July, 1762, Book H. vol. 16, p. Ill, &c. 
Thomas Gordon and Wife “) 

to > For the lot No.12. 

Isaac Norris and others, Trustees na-j 
med in the acts of 1762. 

Deed, 10M Sept. 1762, BookH. vol 16, p. 374. 
Robert Tempest and Wife Y 

to s.ForthelotNo-13. 

Isaac Norris and others, Trustee8,&c. j 

Deed, 13M Oct. 1762, Book! vol 6. p. 173. 
Joseph Shippen, Junior 1 ... 

to > For the lot No.14. 

Isaac Norris & others, Trustees, kc. j 

Deed 2 6th May , 1767, Book I, vol 6, p. 179. 

JohnChappel £ For the lot No 15. 

Isaac Norris & others. Trustees, &c. J 

Deed, 6 tk Feb. 1769, Book 1, vol 6, p. 203. 

David Erwin and Wife ") 

to > For the lot No 16. 

Joseph Fox & othersu Trustees, &c. j 

Deed, 6th Feb* 769, Book I, vol 6, p. 20 7 . 

Charles Townsend and Wife 

to > For the lot No 17. 

Joseph Fox k others, Trustees, &c.j> 

All the deeds subsequent to the act of 14th May, 1762, 
contain a recital that the purchases were respectively 
made pursuant to the direction thereof, and the convey- 
ances are in '‘trust for the uses intents and purposes de- 
clared in the act of 17 Feb. 1762. “and to and for no 
other use intent and purpose whatsoever.” 

Act of Assembly, 28th Feb. 1780, vol 1, p. 485. 
Reciting, that on account of the difficulty of securing 
the real estate of the late province, then state of Penn- 
sylvania, the same was vested in trustees, that some of 
the trustees were dead and it might be difficult to ascer- 
tain the person to whom the estate had descended if 
suits should be necessary for the conservation thereof. 
It was enacted that the state 4iouse, together with the 
adjoining lot, bounded by Chesnut, Fifth, Walnut and 
Sixth streets, and the court houses, gaols, &c. together 
with the lots of lands whereon they are erected, or which 
are appurtenant to them of the several counties as they 
were then vested in trustees, should be vested in the 
commonwealth, discharged and exempted from all claims 
and demands of the trustees, and of their heirs, subject 
however, to the several uses, trusts, disposition and di- 
rection for which the same had been before appointed 
and limited, and to none other, saving and always re- 
serving to every person and persons, bodies politic and 
corporate, &c. other than the trustees, all such estate, 
right, title, and interest to the premises which before 
the passing of the act might have had. 

Act of Assembly, Wh Sept. 1791, Dallas's ed. p. 144. 

Reciting, that it would contribute to the embellish- 
ment of t/tc public walks in the State House garden, and 
conduce to the health of the citizens by admitting a 
freer circulation of air, if the east and west walls were 
lowered and palisadoes placed thereon. Therefore, be 
it enacted, &c. that the corporation, at the expense of 
the citizens, shall have power to take down the wall on 
the east and west side, within three feet of the pave- 
ment, and to erect thereon palisadoes of iron, fixed on 
a stone capping, to be placed on the wall. 

Act of Assembly, 10 th March , 1812. 

Reciting, that the corporation of the city in pursuance 
of the authority given by the act of the 30th Sept. 1791, 
lowered the walls on the east and west sides of the 
house yard, and placed palisadoes thereon, that it 


would add to the improvement of the public walks if the 
south wall was also lowered, then authorizing the coun- 
cils at the expense of the city to remove the south wall 
also, with a proviso that nothing contained in the act 
should be taken to impair the title of the commonwealth 
to the state house, and the lot appertaining thereto. 

In consequence of the power derived from these acts, 
the corporation have expended a very considerable sum 
of money on “the improvement, and in the embellish- 
ment of ‘ ‘ the public walks." 

From the documents referred to, it results that the 
lots. No. 1*2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 & 11 , in the plan No. 
II, were conveyed to the trustees appointed by the le- 
gislature in the year 1761, in trust for the uses, declared 
by the act of 1735-6, which contains a proviso (t that no 
part of the ground lying to the southward of the state 
house should be converted into, or made use of for erecting 
buildings, but that the same should be an open public green 
and walk forever. ” The same trust with a similar restric- 
tion is again repeated and declared in the two acts of 
1762. The lots, No. 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 & 17, were pur- 
chased agreeably to the directions of the act of 14th of 
May 1762, and were conveyed to the trustees for the 
uses declared by the act of 17 Feb. in the same year, 
and for no other use whatsoever. For the lots No. 18 
and 19 no conveyance can be found at present, they are 
however included in the description of the ground, aa 
given in the act of 1780, which again recognizes, re- 
peats, and declares the uses, trusts, dispositions and di- 
rections for which the whole lot had been at different 
periods of time appointed and limited by previous acts* 
and the conveyances made in pursuance thereof. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH REED. 

Philad. Dec. 1 , 1813. 

[&e Profiles in the adjoining page.] 

NORTH-EAST SQUARE. 

Information relative to the title of the Corporation to 
the North-East Public Square, reported by the Re* 
corder, in pursuance of a resolution of the thirteenth 
of April, 1797. 

No. 1 . A plan of the city of Philadelphia. 

No. 2. A small book called “ An explanation of 
the map of the city and suburbs of Philadelphia,” 
published by. John Reid, pages, (No. 10, 11, and 
13.) 1774. 

Sixteenth of August, 1683.— In a letter from the pro- 
prietor, (William Penn,) to the free society of Traders^ 
he says, “I say little of the town itself, because a plat- 
form will be shown you by my agent, in which, those 
who are purchasers of me will nnd their names and inte- 
rests,” * 

No. 3.— Thomas Holme’s description of the city of 
Philadelphia. “The model of the city appears by a 
small draught thereof now made, and because there is 
not room to express the purchasers* names in the 
draught, I have therefore drawn.directions of reference 
by way of numbers, whereby tfiay be known each man's 
lot and place in the city.” * 

“ The city, as the model shows, consists of a large 
Front street to each river, and a High street near the 
middle, from river to river, of one hundred feet broad, 
and a Broad street in the middle of the city from side to 
side, of the like breadth. In the center of the city is a 
square of ten acres, at each angle to build houses for 
public affairs, there is also in each quarter of the city a 
square of eight acres fo be for the like uses as Moor fields 
in London, and eight streets besides the said. High 
street, that run from river to river or front to front. 

There is a copy of a return of survey for a lot in the 
city, signed by Thomas Holmes, Surveyor-General, 
twenty-fifth, Fourth month, 1684 — it should be remem- 
bered, that the editor of this book does not inform 
where the original letters above referred to may be 
seen. 

( See page 234.) 
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No. 4. — Twenty-ninth of January, 1706. Recorded 
in the Rolls Office, Philadelphia. Patent book A. vol. 
3* page 361. 

Patent from Edward Shippen, Griffith Owen, Thomas 
Story, and James Logan, Proprietary Commissioners to 
the Mayor Lid Commonalty of the city of Philadelphia. 
Reciting, “That whereas upon an application made 
from the Mayor anil Commonalty of the city of Phila- 
delphia in the said province, to my present Commis- 
sioners of property or the proprietary deputies herein 
after named, that they would grant some convenient 
piece of ground for a common and public burying 
place for all strangers or others who might not so con- 
veniently be laid in any of the particular inclosures ap- 
propriated by certain religious societies for that purpose- 
My said commissioners, by their warrant under their 
hands and seal of the province, bearing date the twenty- 
eighth day of the eleventh month last past, required the 
Surveyor to the said city, to lay out for the use afore- 
said, a certain square therein mentioned, ‘ ‘ being one of 
those squares which at the original plotting of the said city 
were intended for public uses,” which accordingly was 
surveyed and laid out the fifth day of the Fourth month 
last past, under the bounds and limits here following, 
that is to sau , a certain square of ground, being in 
breadth five hundred foot, and in length also five hun- 
dred foot, bounded on the north with Walnut street, on 
the east with Sixth street from the river Delaware, on 
the south with a street forty foot in breadth, and on the 
west with another street likewise of the said breadth of 
forty foot. And whereas the said Mayor and Common- 
alty have requested I would confirm the same to them 
by patent, know ye, that I, favoring the said request, 
and for better accommodating the said city as aforesaid, 

I have thought fit to grant, and do by these presents for 
me, my heirs and successors, give, grant, release and 
confirm to the Mayor and Commonalty now being and 
to their successors for ever, all that, the said piece of 
square of ground, bounded and limited as above ex- 
pressed, together with all ways, waters, casements, li- 
berties, profits, commodities, and appurtenances to the 
said piece or square of ground or to any part or parcel 
thereof belonging, or in any wise appertaining, to have 
hnd to hold the said piece of ground and premises here- 
by granted, with the appurtenances, to the said Mayor 
and Commonalty, and their successors for ever, to the 
only uses herein after following, and to no other use 
whatsoever; that is to pay, for a common and public bu- 
rying place for the service of the city of Philadelphia, 
for interring the bodies of all manner of deceased per- 
sons whatsoever, whom there shall be occasion to lay 
therein, and for the further improvement of the said bu- 
rying place, I do hereby grant full and free liberty to 
the Mayor and Commonalty and their successors, to in- 
close, fence, plant, build, or by any other ways or means 
whatsoever to improve the aforesaid piece of ground 
hereby granted and premises as the said Mayor and 
Commonalty or their successors from time to time shall 
see convenie^t. ,, 

Observations. 

Nos. 1, 2* 3. — Tliisplan of the city has been generally 
Considered as the work of Thomas Holme, and has been 
received as evidence in the Supreme Court on several 
trials. Thomas Holme was the first Surveyor-General 
in Pennsylvania* and arrived here, probably from Eng- 
land, in the summer, 1683. 

This plan of the city wherein five public squares are 
laid down, may be considered as an authentic document, 
and the most ancient (known) piece of evidence of 
the city’s right to the squares. This plan must have 
been made by Thomas Holme, Surveyor- General, from 
an actual survey of the city previously made by him; and 
that it was made by the order of William Penn, the evi- 
dence is very strong, as it appears from the letter above 
referred to and other evidence, that he was then in this 
country , and in his letter refers to a Plan, which, in all 
human probability, was the one now spoken of. Fur- 


ther, I believe this old plan has remained time immemo- 
rial in the office of the Surveyor General, and has always 
been referred to as an authentic paper. 

No. 4. — Tips patent is now in my possession, and I 
consider it as the most powerful evidence of the city’s 
title to the public squares? it bears date more than nine- 
ty years ago, when William Penn the founder of the 
province was alive. It is to be considered in a legal 
point of view, as the declaration of William Penn, 
(contained in one of his most solemn acts of authority, 
to wit, a patent under the great seal) that at the original 
plotting of the city, there were certain squares intended 
for public use, and that the square described in the pa- 
tent was one of them. 

It was my intention to have taken time and made 
greater researches in the several public offices; but un- 
derstanding from some Members of the Common Coun- 
cil, that they were desirous of acting upon the subject, 

I can only add to the foregoing statement, that I believe 
several very ancient surveys may be found, calling for 
the public square in the centre of the city as a boundary; 
but I have not yet found that there are any such surveys 
referring in the same manner to either of the squares on 
the north or south side#. 

I am of opinion, that the right of the city to the north- 
east and other squares is good, and may be established 
in a Court of Justice. The documents above referred 
to, make a sufficient foundation whereon a jury at this 
day (upon legal principles) ought to presume, that 
there was an ancient proprietary grant for those squares 
to the use of the cjtizens of Philadelphia, which, from 
the accidents of time; is now lost. And the same docu- 
ments, I think, will amount to a covenant or agreement 
on the part of the first proprietor, to stand seised of 
those squares for the use of the citizens of Philadelphia. 

The commonwealth, as it now represents the propri- 
etary rights, must (if the legal estate to those squares is 
vested in it,} hold the same for the use of the citizens, 
as the proprietors did. 

I give this opinion, with the exception as to that part 
of the north-east square within the limits of the patent 
from John Penn of the fourteenth of December, 1763. 
If the patentees can show that they are fair purchasers* 
for a valuable consideration, without notice of the 
rights of the citizens; for such part it may be veiy 
doubtful whether or not the possession can be recover- 
ed from them. 

ALEXANDER WILCOCKS, Recorder. 
Philadelphia, June 5th, 1797. 

SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF ROBERT MORRIS. 

BT JAMES MEASE, M. 2). 

Published originally in the Philadelphia edition of the 

Edinburg Encyclopaedia. 

Robert Morris was the son of a respectable merchant 
of Liverpool, who had for some years been extensively 
concerned in the American trade; and While a boy, he 
was brought by his father to this country, in which it ap- 
pears he intended to settle. During the time that he 
was pursuing his education in Philadelphia, he unfortu- 
nately lost his father, in consequence 6f a wound receiv- 
ed from the wad of a gun, which was discharged as a 
compliment by the captain of a ship consigned to him, 
that had just arrived at Oxford, the place of his residence, 
on the eastern shore of the Chesapeake Bay; and he 
was thus left an orphan at the age of fifteen years. In 
conformity with the intentions of his parent,- he was bred 
to commerce, and served a regular apprenticeship in the 
counting house of the late Mr. Charles Willing, at that 
time one of the first merchants of Philadelphia. A year 
or two after the expiration of the term for which he had 
engaged himself, he entered into partnership with Mr. 
Thomas Willing. This connection, which was formed 
in 1754, continued for the long period of thirty-nine 
years, not having been dissolved until 1793. Previously 
to the commencement of the American war, it was, with-* 
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out doubt, more extensively engaged in commerce, than 
any other house in Philadelphia. 

' Of the events of his youth we know little. The fact 
just mentioned proves, that although early deprived of 
the benefit of parental counsel, he acted with fidelity, 
and gained the goodwill of a discerning and wealthy , 
young friend, the son of his master. 1 The following anec- 
dote will show his early activity in business, and anxiety 
to promote the interests of his friend. During the ab- 
sence of Mr. Willing at his country place near Frank- 
ford, a vessel arrived at Philadelphia, either consigned to 
him, or that brought letters, giving intelligence of the 
sudden rise of flour at the port she had left. Mr. Mor- 
ris instantly engaged all that he could contract for, on 
account oi Mr. Willing, who, on his return to the city 
next day, had to defend his young friend from the com- 
plaints of some merchants, that he had raised the price 
of flour. An appeal, however, from Mr. Willing to their 
own probable line of conduct, in case of their having 
first received the news, silenced their complaints. 

Few men in the American colonies were more alive to 
the gradual encroachment of the British government 
upon the liberties of the people, and none more ready to 
remonstrate against them, than Mr. Morris. His signa- 
ture on the part of his mercantile house to the non-im- 
portation agreement, as respected England, which was 
entered into by the merchants of Philadelphia in the 
year 1765, while it evinced the consistency of his prin- 
ciples and conduct, at the same time was expressive of 
a willingness to unite with them in showing their deter- 
mination to prefer a sacrifice of private interest to the 
continuance of an intercourse, which would add to the 
revenue of the government that oppressed them. The 
extensive mercantile concerns with England of Mr. Mor- 
ris’s house, and the large importations of her manufac- 
tures and colonial produce by it, must have made this i 
sacrifice considerable. His uniform conduct on the sub- 
ject of the relative connexion between England and the 
polonies, his high standing in society, and general intel- 
ligence, naturally pointed him out as a fit representative 
of Pennsylvania in the national councils, assembled on 
the approach of the political storm; and he was accord- 
ingly appointed by the legislature of Pennsylvania, in 
November 1775, one of the delegates to the second con- 
gress that met at Philadelphia. A few weeks after he 
had taken his seat, he was added to the secret commit- 
tee of that body, which had been formed by a resolve of 
the preceding congress and whose duty was “to contract 
for the importation of arms, ammunition, sulphur, and 
saltpetre, and to export produce on the public account 
to pay for the same. M He was also appointed a member 
of the committee for fitting out a naval armament, and 
specially commissioned to negociate bills of exchange 
for congress; to borrow money for the marine commit- 
tee, ’and to manage the fiscal concerns t)f congress upon 
other occasions. Independently of his enthusiastic zeal 
in the cause of his country, of his capacity for business, 
and knowledge of the subjects committed to him, or his 
talents for managing pecuniary concerns, he was parti- 
cularly fitted for such services; as the commercial credit 
he had established among his fellow citizens probably 
stood higher than that of any other man in the commu- 
nity, and of this he did not hesitate to avail himself 
whenever the public necessities required such an evi- 
dence of his patriotism. These occasions were neither 
few nor trifling. One of the few remaining prominent 
men of the revolution, and who filled an important and 
most confidential station in the department of war, bears 
testimony that Mr. Morris frequently obtained pecuniary 
and other supplies, which were most pressingly required 
for the service, on his own responsibility, and apparently 
upon his own account, when, from the known state of 
the public treasury, they could not have been procured 
for the government 

Among several facts in point, the following may be 
mentioned: 
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During the rapid march of Cornwallis through New 
Jersey, in pursuit of the American army, Congress* as a 
measure of security, removed to Baltimore, and request- 
ed Mr. Morris to remain as long as possible in Philadel- 
phia, to forward expresses to them from General Wash- 
ington. The daily expectation of the arrival of the 
enemy in the city, induced Mr. Morris to remove his fa- 
mily to the country; while he took up his abode with an 
intimate friend, who had made up his mind to stay in 
the city at every hazard. At this time, December 1776, 
he received a letter from General Washington, w ho then 
lay with his army at the place now called New Hope, 
above Trenton, expressing the utmost anxiety for the 
supply of specie, to enable him to obtain such intelli- 
gence of the movements, and precise position and situa- 
tion of the enemy on the opposite shore, as would au- 
thorise him to act offensively. The importance of the 
occasion induced the General to send the letter by a con- 
fidential messenger.* The case was almost hopeless 
from the general flight of the citizens: |^it a trial must 
be made, and Mr. M. luckily procured the cash as a per- 
sonal loan, from a member of the Society of Friends, 
whom he met, when in the greatest possible anxiety of 
mind, he was walking about the city, reflecting on the 
most likely means or person, by which, or from whom 
it was to be obtained^ This prompt and timely compli- 
ance with the demand, enabled General Washington to 
gain the signal victory at Trenton over the savage Hes- 
sians; a victory which, exclusively of the benefits deri- 
ved from its diminishing the numerical force of the ene- 
my by nearly one thousand, was signally important in 
its influence, by encouraging the patriots, and checking 
the hopes of the enemies of our cause; and by destroy- 
ing the impression which the reputed prowess of the 
conquered foe, and the experience of their ferocity over 
the unprotected and defenceless, had made upon the 
people. Upon another occasion, he became responsi- 
ble for a quantity of lead, which had been most urgently 
required for the army, and which most providentially 
arrived at the time when greatly wanted, f At a more 
advanced stage of the war, when pressing distress in the 
army had driven congress and the commander in chief 
almost to desperation, and a part of the troops to muti- 
ny; he supplied the army with four or five thousand bar- 
rels of flour, upon his private credit; and on a promise 
to that effect, persuaded a membef to withdraw an in- 
tended motion to sanction a procedure which, although 
common in Europe, would have had a very injurious ef- 
fect upon the cause of the country: this was to author- 
ize General Washington to seize all the provisions that 
could be found within a circle of twenty miles of hia 
camp 4 While U. S. financier, his notes constituted, 
for large transactions, part of the circulating medium. 
Many other similar instances occurred of this patriotic 
interposition of his own personal responsibility for sup- 
plies, which could not otherwise have been obtained. 

In the first year in which he served as a representa- 
tive in congress, he signed the memorable parchment 
containing the Declaration that forever separated us from 
England, and thus pledged hinjself to join heart and 
hand with the destinies of his country, while some of 
his colleagues, who possessed less firmness, drew back 
and retired from the contest. He was thrice successively 
elected to Congress, in 1776, *77, and *78. 

The exertion of his talents in the public councils, the 
use of his credit in procuring supplies at home, of his 
personal labour as special agent, or congressional com- 
mittee-man, and of those in his pay, in procuring others 
from abroad, were not the only means employed by him 
in aiding the cause in which he had embarked. The 
free and public expression of his sentiments upon all 

* The messenger was captain Howell, afterwards for 
several years Governor of New Jersey. 

f See particulars related by Judge Peters, in Garden. 

± Debates on the renewal of the charter of the Bank 
of North America, p. 49. Philadelphia, 1786. 
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occasions, in the almost daily and nightly meetings of 
the zealous; in the interchange of friendly intercourse 
with his fellow citizens, and the confident tone of ulti- 
mate success which he supported, served to rouse the i 
desponding, to fix the wavering, and confirm the brave. I 
Besides, the extensive commercial and private corres- 1 
pondence which he maintained with England, furnished 
him with early intelligence of ail the public nteasures 
resolved on by the British government, the debates in j 
parliament, and with much private information of im- 1 
portance to this country. These letters he read to a 
few select mercantile friends, who regularly met in the 
insurance room at the Merchants* Coffee house, and 
through them the intelligence they contained was diffu- 
sed among the citizens, and thus kept alive the spirit of | 
opposition, made them acquainted with the gradual pro- 
gress of hostile movements, and convinced them how 
little was to be expected from the government in respect 
to the alleviation of the oppression and hardships against 
which the colonies had for a long time most humbly, | 
earnestly, and eloquently remonstrated. This practice, j 
which began previously/ to the suspension of the inter - 1 
course between the two countries, he continued during J 
the war: and through the medium of Friends, on the^ 
continent, especially in France and Holland, he received 
for a rime the despatches which had formerly come di- 
rect from England. 

The increasing and clamorous wants of the army, par- 
ticularly for provisions, and the alarming letter written 
by the commander in chief to congress on the subject, 
on being communicated to Mr. Moms, induced him to 
propose to raise an immediate fund to purchase supplies, 
by the formation of a paper money bank; and to estab- 
lish confidence in it with the public, he also proposed a 
subscription amcyig the citizens in the form of bonds, 
obliging them to pay, if it should become necessary, in 
gold and silver, the amounts annexed to their names, to 
fulfil the engagements of the bank. Mr. Moms headed 
the list with a subscription-of 10,000/.; others followed, 
to the amount of 300,000/. The directors were autho- 
rised to borrow money jon the credit of the bank, and to 
grant special notes, bearing interest at six per cent. The 
credit thus given to the bank effected the object intend- 
ed, and the institution was continued until the Bank of 
North America went into operation, in the succeeding 
year.* It was probably on this occasion, that he pur- 
chased the four or five thousand barrels of flour above 
mentioned, on his own credit, for the army, before the 
funds could be collected to pay for it. f 

On the occasion of the important, and as regarded 
the fate of the Union, the decisive measure of the at- 
tack on Cornwallis, the energy, perseverance, and finan- 
cial talents of Mr. Morris were eminently conspicuous. 

By previous agreement, the French army, under count 
Rochambcau, and the French Ueet under De Barras, 
with that expected to arrive under De Grasse from the 
West Indies, were to assist the American army in an at- 
tack upon New York, the strong hold of the British. At 
that time, the American army lay atPhilipsburg on York 
island, waiting for the fleet under count de Grasse, who 
changed the destination of his squadron, and entered the 
Chesapeake bay. The communication of this occur- 
rence, by one or other of the two first named command- 
ers, induced an immediate change of measures, and it 
was determined by General Washington if possible to 
proceed to the south; but the want of means to move 
the army, was a serious difficulty; and this consideration 
with the disappointment of his iong settled plans and ar- 
rangements, and in the breach of a positive engagement 

• Of ninety -six subscribers who gave their bonds, five 

only are alive, viz. Charles Thompson, Thomas Leiper, 
Wm. Hall, John Donaldson, and John Mease. For the 
original list, and account of the bank, see die Pcnnsyl- 
'tania Packet for June, 1781. 

1 Debates on die Bank of North America, p. 49. 


on the part of De Grasse, produced an agitation in the 
high minded and honourable chief, which those who 
witnessed it “can never forget.** Most fortunately Mr. 
Morris, and Mr. Peters, the secretary of war, had arrived 
the day before, as a committee from Congress, to assist 
the general in his preparations for the attack on New 
York, and the embarrassing situation of affairs being laid 
before them, they gave such consolation and promises of 
aid, each in his particular department, as to encourage 
his hopes, and calm his mind. The utmost secrecy wa* 
enjoined on both, and so faithfully observed, that the 
first intelligence congress had of the movement of the 
army, was the march of the troops, on the third of Sep- 
tember, through Philadelphia. It was not, however, 
until it had passed the city 15 miles, that Mr. M. was 
relieved from his anxiety respecting his promise to Gen. 
Washington of a competent pecuniary supply tp effect 
the transportation of the army. His object, for this 
end, was the loon of the French military chest, and the 
proposition was made to the French minister Luzerne, 
who refused in the most positive manner to assent His 
persuasive talents succeeded in part with count Kocham- 
beau, and at Chester, whither Mr. Morris, had gone in * 
company with General Washington, it was obtained. It 
is probable that the joy naturally felt on meetingatthat 
place an express from the marquis Fayette, announcing 
the arrival of count De Grasse in the Chesapeake, with 
an assurance from Mr. Morris that our army could not 
move without funds, hastened the negotiation of this 
fortunate loan. 

In the year 1781, Mr. Morris was appointed by Con- 
gress “superintendant of finance,** an office then for the 
first time established. This appointment wasunanimous. 
Indeed, it is highly probable, that no other man in the 
country would have been competent to the task of ma- 
naging such great concerns as it involved; for none pos- 
sessed, like himself, the happy expedient of raising sup- 
plies, or dese vcdly enjoyed more of the public confi- 
dence. As the establishment of the office of finance, 
and the appointment of Mr. Morris to fill it, form an 
epoch in the history of the United States, and in the Ufa 
of that officer, it merits particular notice. 

It is well known that the want of a sufficient quantity 
of the precious metals in the country, for a circulating 
medium, and the absolute necessity of some substitute 
to carry on the war, induced congress, from rime to 
time, to isjuc* paper bills of credit to an immense amount. 
For a time, the enthusiastic zeal and public spirit of the 
people induced them to receive these bills as equal to 
gold and silver; but, as they were not convertible into 
solid cash at will, and no fund was provided for their re- 
demption, depreciation followed, as a necessary result, 
and with it the loss of public credit. “In the beginning 
of the year 1781, the treasury was more than two mil- 
lions and a half in arrears, and the greater part of the 
debt was of such a nature, that the payment could not 
be avoided, nor even delayed: and therefore Dr. Frank- 
lin, then our minister in France, was under the necessity 
of ordering back from Amsterdam monies which had 
been sent thither for the purpose of being shipped to 
America. If he had not taken this step, the bills of ex- 
change drawn by order of congress must have been pro- 
tested,** and a vital stab thereby given to the credit of 
the government in Europe. At home, the greatest pub 
lie as well as private distress existed; “public credit had 
gone to wreck, and tlie enemy built their most sanguine 
hopes of overcoming us upon this circumstance :*** and 
“the treasury was so much in arrears to the servants io 
the public offices, that many of them could not, without 
payment, perform their duties, but must have gone to 
gaol for debts they had contracted to enable them to 
j live.** To so low an ebb was the public treasury redu- 
ced, that some of the members of the board of war de- 
clared to Mr. Morris, they had not the means of sending 


* Debates on the renewal of the charter of the Bank 
' of North America, p. 49. 
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an express to the army .* The pressing distress for pro* 
vision among 1 the troops at the time, has already been 
mentioned. The paper bills of credit were sank so low 
in value, as to require a burthensome mass of them to 
pay for an article of clothing. But the face of tilings 
was soon changed. One of the first good effects per- 
ceived, was the appreciation! of the paper money? ‘*this 
Was raised from the low state of six for one, to that of 
two for one, and it would have been brought nearly, if 
not entirely to par, had not some measures intervened, 
which, though well meant, were not judicious.” The 
plan he adopted was, “to make all his negotiations by 
selling bills of exchange for paper money, and after- 
wards paying it at a smaller rate of depreciation than 
that by which it was received; and at each successive 
operation the rate was lowered, by accepting it on the 
same terms for new bills of exchange, at which it had 
been previously paid. It was never applied to the pur- 
chase of specific supplies, becuuse it had been checked 
in the progress towards par, .and therefore, if it had 
been paid out in an y quantity from the treasury, those 
who received it would nave suffered by the consequent 
depreciation. 

A slight reflection will show the arduous nature of the 
duties which he undertook to discharge. 

In old organized governments, where a regular rou- 
tine of the department lias been long established, and 
the details, as it were brought to perfection, by gradual 
improvement, derived from the experience and talents 
of successive officers, little difficulty is experienced by 
the new incumbent in continuing the customary train of 
operations. Simple honesty, attention to duty, and a 
'careful progress in the path previously pointed out, are 
all the requisites; but the state of public affairs, and es- 
pecially in the fiscal departments of the United States at 
the time alluded to, furnished none of these helps. — 
Everything was in the greatest confusion? and a new 
aystem of accounts was not only required to be devised, 
but the means of supplying the numerous and pressing 
wants of the public service to be discovered, and atten- 
tion paid to those wants. The task would have appalled 
any common man? but the natural talents of Mr. Mor- 
ris, together with his experience and habits of despatch, 
derived from his extensive commercial concerns for a 
long series of years, and an uncommon readiness, great 
assiduity and method in business, with decision of cha- 
racter, enabled him to surmount all the difficulties that 
lay in his way. An inspection of an official statement of 
bis accounts, will at once show the serious nature of the 
multifarious duties attached to the office, and the pres- 
sure of his engagements; but an opportunity of so do- 
ing, even if wished for, can be had by few. Some idea 
may be formed of them, when it is known, that he was 
required “to examine into the state of the public debts, 
expenditures, and revenue? to digest and report plans 
for improving and regulating the finances? and for es- 
tablishing order and economy in the expenditure of 
public money.” To him was likewise committed the 
disposition, management, and disbursement of all the 
loans received from the government of France, and va- 
rious private persons in that country and Holland? the 
sums of money received from the different states? and 
of the public funds for every possible source of expense 
for the support of government, civil, military, and naval? 
the procuring supplies of every description for the army 
and navy? the entire management and direction of the 
public ships of war? the payment of all foreign debts? 
and the correspondence with our ministers at European 
courts, on subjects of finance. In short, the whole bur- 
then of the money operations of government was laid 
upon him. No man ever had more numerous concerns 
committed to his charge, and ftw to a greater amount? 

• Debates on the renewal of the charter of the Bank 
of North America, p. 47. 

f This word appears to have been coined during the 
revolution, and used as the opposite of depredation . 


and never did any one more faithfully discharge the va- 
rious complicated trusts, with greater despatch, econo- 
my, or credit, than the subject of this sketch. The de- 
tails of his management of the office of finance may be 
seen in the volume which he published in the year 1785.* 
It is well worth the inspection of every American. The 
preface, in particular, should be reud attentively, as he 
will from it form some idea of the state of public affairs, 
as to money, at the time? of the difficulties attending 
the revolutionary struggle on that account,and the means 
by which our independence was secured, or greatly pro- 
moted, and for the enjoyment of which he ought never 
to cease to be thankful. 

The establishment of the Bank of Nortfi America 
forms a prominent item in the administration of Mr. 
Morris. The knowledge which he had acquired of the 
principles of banking, and of the advantages resulting to 
a commercial community from a well regulated bank of 
discount and deposit, in enabling merchants to antici- 
pate their funds in cases of exigency, or,of occasions of- 
fering well grounded scheme! of speculation,! rendered 
a hint on the subject of the importance of a bank to the 
government enough? and fie accordingly adopted it 
with warmth. Such an institution had been previously 
suggested, and as already said, an attempt at one, al- 
though with paper money, but backed by the bonds of 
responsible* men, had been made the preceding year. 
The greater facilities which one with a spepie capital 
promiaed, in enabling the government to anticipate its 
revenue, and to increase the quantity of circulating me- 
dium, and promote trade, were forcibly impressed on 
his mind, and induced him to propose it to Congress- In 
May, 1781, he presented his plan, which was approved 
by that body. Subscriptions were opened shortly after; 
but, in the following November, when the directors 
were elected, •• not two hundred out of a thousand had 
been subscribed, and it was some time after the business 
of the bank was fairly commenced, before the/sum re- 
ceived upon all the subscriptions amounted to $70,000.” 
Mr. Morris, no doubt, became sensible that such a capi- 
tal would go but a little way in aiding him in his finan- 
cial operations for government, and at the sam^pve ac- 
commodate the trading part of the community. He 
therefore subscribed $ 250,000 of the |3u0,000, (which 
remained of the money received^lftm France,) to the 
stock of the bank, on the public account: $450,000 had 
been brought from France, and lodged in the bank, 
and he “ had determined, from the moment of its arrival, 
to subscribe, on behalf of the United States, for those 
shares that remained vacant; but such was the amount 
of the public expenditures, that notwithstanding the ut- 
most care and caution to keep this money, nearly one 
half of the sum was exhausted before the institution 
could be organized.”* It was principally on this fund 
that the operations of the institution were commenced; 
and before the last day of March, the public obtained a 
loan of $300,000 being the total amount of their then ca- 
pital: This loan was shortly after increased to $400,000.! 
Considerable facilities were also obtained by discounting 
the notes of individuals, and thereby anticipating the re- 
ceipts of public money? besides which, the persons who 

* A statement of the accounts of the United States of 
America during the administration of the auperintendant 
of finance, commencing February, 1781, ending Nov. 
1784. 

! Mr. Morris stated, in his speech pn the renewal of 
the charter of the Bank of North America, that before 
the American war, he “ had laid the foundation of a 
bank, and established a credit in Europe for the pur- 
pose. From the execution of the design, he was pre- 
vented only by the revolution.” Debates, p. 37. 

* Debates on Bank, p. 48. 

f The sum total brought into the public treasury, 
from the several states, not amounting to $30,000 upon 
the last day of June. 
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had contracted for furnishing’ rations to the army were also 
aided by discounts upon the public credit. And in addition 
to all this, the credit ami confidence which were reviv- 
ed by means of this institution, formed the basis of the 
system through which the anticipations made within the 
bounds nf the United States had, in July, 1783, exceed- 
ed $820,000. If the sums due, (indirectly) for notes of 
individuals discounted, be taken into consideration, the 
total will exceed one million! It may then not only be j 
asserted, but demonstrated, that without the establish- 
ment of the national bank, the business of the depart- 
ment of finance could not have been performed.” 

Besides this great benefit to the public cause, derived 
from the bank, the state of Pennsylvania, and city of 
Philadelphia, by loans obtained from it, were greatly ac- 
commodated. It enabled the first to provide for the pro- 
tection of the frontiers, then sorely assailed; and to re- 
lieve the officers of the Pennsylvania line from their dis- 
tress, occasioned by the failure of the internal revenue, 
which had been mortgaged for payment of interest of 
certificates granted them for military services. It ena- 
bled the merchants to clear the bay, and even river De- 
laware, of the hostile cruisers (which destroyed the lit- 
tle commerce that was left, and harassed our internal 
trade,) by fitting out, among other armed vessels, the 
ship “ Hyder Ally,” which, under the command of the 
late gallant Barney, in four days after she sailed, brought 
into port the sloop of war General Monk, w hich the Bri- 
tish, with accurate knowledge of all public movements, 
had fitted out at New York, with the particular object of 
capturing her.* By loans from the bank the city autho- 
rities relieved the pressing wants of the capital, which 
suffered in a variety of ways from the exhausted state of 
its funds, the necessary consequences of the war. But 
the support of public credit, the defence of the state 
and harbour, and relief of the city funds, were not the 
only results from this happy financial expedient of Mr. 
Morris. By accommodations to the citizens it promoted 
internal improvements, gave a spring to trade, and 
greatly increased the circulating medium by the issue of 
Bills which, being convertible at will into gold or silver, 
wereymiversally received as equal thereto, and com- 
mandea the rooft unbounded confidence. Hundreds 
availed themsdflks of the security afforded hy the vaults 
of the bank to depnak their cash, which from the im- 
possibility of investing it had long been hid from the 
light; and the constant current of deposits in the course 
of trade, authorized the directors to increase their busi- 
ness. and tho amount of their issues, to a most unprece- 
dented extent. The consequence of this was a speedy 
and most perceptible change in the state of affairs, both 
public and private. 

In the same year, an additional mark of confidence re- 
posed in the talents and integrity of Mr. Morris, was 
evinced by the legislature of Pennsylvania, by their ap- 
pointment of him as their agent to purchase the supplies 
demanded of the state for the public service. By the 
nature of the organization of the general government, 
the annual necessities of the public funds, provisions, 
and other supplies, were apportioned among the seve- 
ral states, and large demands were made upon Pennsyl- 
vania in 1781. Mr. Morris was appointed to furnish 
them, and a particular resolve of Congress permitted 
him to undertake the trust. The supplies were fur- 
nished in anticipation, before the money was obtained 
from the state treasury: and while he thus enabled the 
state promptly to comply with the demands of Congress, 
8 . ws > ^is account of the transaction, that the plan 
of his operations was more economical than any other, 
which, under the state of things at the time, could have 
been adopted. Those only who are old en'bugh to re- 
collect the state of parties at the time in Pennsylvania, 
or have made themselves acquainted with them, can du- 
ly appr eciate the extent of the compliment paid to Mr. 

180 F ° l * n iCC0Unt of tl,id actlon see Re Si*ter. vol I. p. 


Morris by his appointment upon the occasion mention- 
ed. Political feuds, arising in part trom a difference of 
opinion on the subject of the constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia of 1776, prevailed to a great extent, and the conduct 
of the ruling party, who were opposed to any change in 
that feeble instrument, was on many occasions marked 
by want of both intelligence and liberality of sentiment. 
Mr. Morris was considered the head of what they chose 
to term the aristocratic party, that is, that portion of men 
of wealth, great public consideration, superior educa- 
tion, and liberal ideas, who ardently wished a more 
energetic form of state government than could exist 
under a single legislature, and numerous executive 
council; and could the legislature have dispensed with 
his services, or had there been any man among the 
party in power, capable of fulfilling the trust, it is pro- 
bable that he would not have been appointed to it. That 
man, however, did not exist The manner in which Mr. 
Morris executed it, showed how well he merited the con- 
fidence of the legislature, and also a skilfulness of ma- 
nagement, which none but himself could have affected.* 

In the year 1786, Mr. Morris served as a representa- 
tive of Philadelphia, in the state legislature. Always 
ready to lend the aid, either of his talents, time, or 
purse, when required by the cause of his country, or 
state, he yielded to the wishes of his fellow citizens in 
standing as a candidate, for the express purpose of ex- 
erting his influence in favour of the renewal of the char- 
ter of the Bank of North America, which had been taken 
away from that institution by the preceding assembly. 
The ostensible reasons for this unjust measure, were ill 
grounded fears of the evil effects of the bank on socie- 
ty, (and especially the agricultural interest,) its incom- 
patibility with the safety and welfare of the state; an 
improbable possibility of undue influence from it on the 
legislature itself; with other arguments of equal weight 
and truth. But the real cause must be ascribed to the 
continuance of the spirit of the same party which had 
been so violently opposed to Mr. Morris, and the society 
with which he associated during the whole of the Ame- 
rican war. The debates on the occasion, which excited 
great interest among all classes of society, were accu- 
rately taken down, and published in a pamphlet, f Mr. 
Morris replied to all the arguments of bis opponents 
with a force of reasoning that would have produced 
conviction in the mind of any man, not previously de- 
termined to destroy the bank, if possible, at all hazards. 
The question, however, was lost by a majority of 13, 
(28 to 41.) The succeeding legislature restored the 
charter. 

The next public service rendered by Mr. Morris to 
bis country, was as a member of the convention that 
formed the federal constitution in the year 1787. He 
had, as a part of his colleagues, Benjamin Franklin, 
George Clymer, and James Wilson, with whom he as- 
sisted in the councils that led to the memorable and de- 
cisive measures of the year 1776; and now with them 
again united in forming the bond of union, which was to 
I lay the foundation for the future and permanent pros- 
! perity of their country. The want of an efficient federal 
government in conducting the war, had been severely 
felt by all those at the head of affairs, either in a civil or 
military capacity, and most particularly by Mr. Morris, 

| while a member of Congress, and afterwards, when the 
[ financial concerns of the Union were exclusively com- 
mitted to him; and the necessity of it, '‘one, which 
would draw forth and direct the combined efforts of 
United America,” was strongly urged by him in the con- 
clusion of his masterly preface to the “ Statement of his 
Finance Accounts,” already referred to. 

The confidence of his fellow citizens wa9 again shown, 
in his election as one of the representatives from Phila- 


* See statement of his Finance Accounts before re- 
ferred to. 

f For this interesting document, we are indebted to 
Mr. Mathew Carey, as writer and publisher. 
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delphia, in the first Congress that sat at New York, after 
the ratification of the federal compact by the number of 
states required thereby, to establish it as the grand basis 
of the law of the land. 

It adds not a little to the merit of Mr. Morris, that 
notwithstanding his numerous engagements as a public 
and private character, their magnitude and often per- 
plexing nature, he was enabled to fulfil all the private 
duties which his high standing in society necessarily 
imposed upon him. His house was the seat of elegant 
hut unostentatious hospitality, and his domestic affairs 
were managed with the same admirable order which 
had so long, and so proverbially distinguished his count- 
ing house, the office of the secret committee of Congress, 
and that of Finance. An introduction to Mr. Morris, 
was a matter in course, with all the strangers in good so- 
ciety, who for half a century visited Philadelphia, either 
on commercial, public, or private business, and it is not 
saying too much to assert, that during a certain period it 
greatly depended upon him to do the honours of the 
city; and certainly no one was more qualified or more 
willing to support them. Although active in the acqui- 
aition of wealth as a merchant, no one more freely parted 
with his gains, for public or private purposes of a merito- 
rious nature, whether these were to support the credit of 
the government, to promote objects of humanity, local 
improvement, the welfare of meritorious individuals in 
society, or a faithful commercial servant. The instances 
in which he shone on all these occasions were numerous. 
Some in reference to the three former particulars, have 
been mentioned, and many acts of disinterested generos- 
ity in respect to the last could easily be related. The 
prime of his life was engaged in discharging the most 
important civil trusts to his country, that could possibly 
fall to the lot of any man; and millions passed through 
his hands as a public officer, without the smallest breath 
of insinuation against his correctness or of negligence, 
amidst “ defaulters of unaccounted thousands,” or the 
losses sustained by the reprehensible carelessness of na- 
tional agents. 

From the foregoing short account we may have some 
idea of the nature and magnitude of the services ren- 
dered by Robert Morris to the United States. It may 
be truly said, that few men acted a more conspicuous 
or useful part; and when we recollect that it was by 
his exertions and talents that the United States were so 
often relieved from their difficulties at times of great 
depression and pecuniary distress, an estimate may be 
formed of the weight of obligations due to him from the 
people of the present day. Justly, therefore, may an 
elegant historian of the American War say, “ certainly 
the Americans owed, and still owe , as much acknow- 
ledgement to the financial operations of Robert Morris, 
as to the negotiations of Benjamin Franklin, or even the 
arms of George Washington. .'* 

After the close of the American war, Mr. Morris was 
among the first in the States who extensively en- 
gaged in the East India and China trade. He died in 
Philadelphia in the year 1806, in the 73d year of his 


* Botta’s Hist. Am. War, vol. iii. p. 343. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTES. 

Mrs. Wright . — At the commencement of the revolu- 
tion, Mrs. Wright, a native of Pennsylvania, anddistin- 
, guished modeller of likenesses and figures of wax, was 
exhibiting specimens of her skill in London. The king 
of Gfeat Britain, pleased with her talents, gave her li- 
beral encouragement, and finding her a great politician, 
and enthusiastic republican, would often enter into dis- 
cussion relative to passing occurrences, and endeavour 
to refute her opinions, with regard to the probable issue 
of the war. The frankness with which she delivered 
her sentiments, seemed rather to please than to offend 
him; which was a fortunate circumstance, for when ask- 
ed an opinion, she gave it without restraint, or the least 


regard to consequences. I remember to have heard her 
say, that on one occasion, the monarch, irritated by some 
disaster to his troops, where he had prognosticated a 
triumph, exclaimed with warmth, “I wish, Mrs. Wright, 
you would tell me how it will be possible to check the 
silly infatuation of your countrymen, restore them to 
reason, and render them good and obedient subjects.” 
“I consider their submission to your Majesty’s govern- 
ment, as now altogether out of the question,” replied 
Mrs. Wright. “Friends you may make them, but never 
subjects . For America, before a king can reign there, 
must become a wilderness, without other inhabitants 
than the beasts of the forest. The opponents of the 
decrees of your parliament, rather than submit, would 
perish to a man; but if the restoration of peace be se- 
riously the object of your wishes, I am confident that it 
needs but the striking off of three heads to produce it.” 
‘And whose are the three heads to be struck off, Madam.* 
‘O, Lord North’s, and Lord George Germaine’s , beyond 
all question.' ‘And whose the third head?’ ‘O, Sire, 
politeness forbids me to‘name Atm. Your Majesty could 
never wish me to forget myself, and be guilty of an in- 
civility.' 

In her exhibition room, one group of figures particu- 
larly attracted attention; and by all who knew her senti- 
ments, was believed to be a pointed hint at the results, 
which might follow the wild ambition of the monarch. 
The busts of the King and Queen of Great Britain, 
were placed on a table, apparently intently gazing on a 
head, which a figure, an excellent representation of 
herself, was modelling in its lap. It was the head of the 
unfortunate Charles the First. , 

Captain Zeigkr , of Pennsylvania.— The conclusion 
of the war, though in the highest degree acceptable to 
a great majority of the citizens of the United States, 
proved far otherwise to the soldiers of fortune, who 
sought not only reputation, but support, by their 
swords. 

I remember full well, that when the army was reviewed 
for the last time on James' Island, and a feu dejoie fired 
to celebrate the return of Peace, that Captain Zeigler, 
of the Pennsylvania Line, after saluting Gen. Greene, 
significantly shrugging up his shoulders, and dropping 
the point of his sword, gave vent to an agony of tears. 
The review ended; on being questioned as to the cause 
of his emotion, he feelingly said — “Although I am happy 
in the thought, that my fellow soldiers may now seek 
their homes, to enjoy the reward of their toils, and all 
the delights of domestic felicity, I cannot but remem- 
ber, that I am left on the busy scene of life, a wanderer, 
without friends, and without employment; and that, a 
soldier from infancy, I am now in the decline of life, 
compelled to seek a precarious subsistence in some new 
channel, where ignorance and inability may mar my for- 
tunes, and condemn me to perpetual obscurity.” I have 
given the purport of his speech in plain language- — it 
certainly was not his usual style of speaking; in which, 
the mixture of German and English words, formed a 
dialect not easily to be comprehended. 

An excellent and intrepid soldier, he was particularly 
proud of the discipline and military appearance of the 
company he commanded. On one occasion, while con- 
ducting a number of prisoners to a British out-post, ad- 
dressing himself to his men, whom he was ambitious to 
show to the best advantage, he said, assuming an erect 
posture, and an air of great dignity, “Gentlemens, you 
are now to meet with civility the enemy of your coun- 
try, and you must make dem regard you with profound 
and respectful admiration. Be please, den, to look 
great — to look graceful — to look like de Devil— to look 
Tike me!” Garden’s Rev. Jnec. 

Iron Works in Armstrong County. — The following in- 
formation, in reply to the queries respecting Iron, made 
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in the Register, some time since, is furnished by the Kit- 
tanning Gazette of the 4th inst. 

Bear-Creek Furnace, owned by H. Baldwin. 
Allegheny do A.M'Nickle. 

Rock do J. W. Biddle. 


The first named is situated on Bear creek, in the N. 
W. comer of the countyi it is said to be the largest in 
the United States, and while in blast made as high as 
40 tons of metal per week sometimes. It has not been 
in blast for a considerable time. 

The second is situated on the west side of the Alle- 
gheny river, two miles above Kittanning. It went into 
operation in the summer of 1827, and has since been 
doing a good business-making about 14 tons of pig 

metal weekly. .... . i 

The third is situated near the Kiskiminetas river and 
Pennsylvania Canal— has been in operation near two 
years— dojs well— making about 15 tons weekly— has 

made as high as 20. . . 

These are all the furnaces yet erected in this county} 
but the hills are filled with ore, and many more might, 
and no doubt will be erected. There are no forges in 
the county: the pigs arc taken down the river to Pitts- 
burg, where they meet with a ready sale. 


ELECTION OF MAYOR. 

On the 21st instant, the Councils met for the purpose 
of electing a Mayor for the ensuing year— the candidates 
were Joseph Watson, esq. late Mayor and George M. 
Dallas, esq. The following was the state of the votes. 

Select Council. For G. M. Dallas, Richards, Kittera, 
Worrell, Neff, Toland. 

For JobephWatson, Scott, Garrett, Hale, Miller, Read, 
Thomson, 

Common Council. For G. M. Dallas, Baker, Burden, 
Bladen, Cook, Coryell, Cave, Graff, Hertzogg, Horner, 
Johnson, Linnard, Maitland, Moss, Oldenburg, O'Neill, 
Page, Scott, Snyder, Wain wright 

Dallas 24, Watson 6. Total 30. 

The Mayor elect having been apprised of his election 
by a committee appointed for the purpose, attended and 
took the prescribed oath. 


The following is a list of all the Matobs & Recohdess 
from the first incorporation of the city. 

Recorder a. 


Mayors . 

1702 \ Edward sh, PP en - 

1703 — Anthony Morris. 

1704 — Griffith Jones. 

1705— Joseph Wilcocks. 

1706— Nathan Stanbuiy. 

1708— \ Thomas Masters - 

1709— Richard Hill. 

1710— William Carter. 

1711 — Samuel Preston. 

1712 — Jonathan Dickenson 

1713 — George Roch. 
1714} 

1715 > Richard Hill. 

1716J 

1717 i JonathanDickenson. 

17183 

1720 > William Fishbourne 
1720 

1722— James Logan. 

1723 — Clement Plumsted. 

1724 — Isaac Norris. 

1725 — William Hudson. 


170V 

[1702 S- Thomas Story. 

17033 

|1704} 

1705 > David Lloyd. 
17063 

1707-8-1 
11708 

1709 

1710 

1711 

1712 
|1713 
1714 
|1715 
,1716 
[1717 

1718 

1719 

1720 

1721 

1722 
1 1723 
1724 
1735 


/"Robert Aabeton. 


^Andrew Hamilton- 


1726T 

1727 

1728 I 

1729 | 

1730 

1731 

1732 

1733 

1734 i 

1735 

1736 | 

1737 
11738 | 

1739 
1740., 

17411 
|l742 
1743 
11744 I 

1745 >• William Allan. 

[1746 

1747 | 

1748 
|l749j 
1750 
,1751 

1 1752 >-Tencb Francia. 

1753 
1754-5 J 
1 1755-) 

11756 
1757 
,1758 i 
1 1759 I 

1760 

1761 

1762 

1763 | 

1764 

1765 

1766 

1767 [ 

1768 j 

1769 
1 1770 | 

1771 

11772 :, 

11773 

11774 I 
1775, 

,1789 
1 1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1 1797 

1 1798 
1799 , 

,1 800-1 J 

[1801-2 — Alex’r J. Dallaa. 
11802 
1803 
[1804 

1805 

1806 , 

1 807-8 J 

feio| Mah ’ nDicke ”° n - 

1810^ 

1812 r j0,e P h Reed * 

1813 J 


1726-7Charles Read. 

1728 ^ ThomasLawrence, 

1730 ^ Tbomas Griffitts. 

1732 \ Samuel H asset. 

1733— Thomas Griffitts. 

1734 — Thomas Lawrence. 

1735— William Allen. 

1736— Clement Plumsted. 

1737— Thomas Griffitts. 

1738 — Anthony Morris. 

1739 — Edward Roberts. 

1740— Samuel Hassel. 

1 741 — Clement Plumsted. 

1742— William Till. 

1743 — Benja. Shoemaker. 

1744 — Edward Shippen. 

1745 — James Hamilton. 

1747 ^ W*Hi am ^ twood * 

1748 — Charles Willing. 

1749— Thomas Lawrence. 

1750 — William Plumsted. 

1751 — Robert Strettell. 

1752 — Benja. Shoemaker. 

1753— 4Thomas Lawrence. 

1754_5Charles Willing. 

1755 — William Plumsted. 

1557 1 Atwood Shute. 

1758 — Thomas Lawrence. 

1759 — John Stamper. 

1760 — Bei\ja. Shoemaker. 

1761 — Jacob Duche. 

1762— Henry Harrison. 

1763— Thomas Willing, 

1764— Thomas Lawrence. 

1766 \ Jobn Lawrencc * 

1768? Is “ Cj0neS * 

1770^ Samuel shocmaker - 

I772I John G,bson * 

1773 — William Fisher. 

1774— Samuel Rhoads. 

1775— Samuel PowelL* 

1789 — Samuel Powel. 

1790 — Samuel Miles. 

1791— John Barclay. 

1792— | 

179^ > Matthcw Clarkson. 

1795J 

]™} Hilary Baker. 

Robert Wharton. 

1800— John In9keep. 

ison 

1803 r Mattbcw Lawlcr< 

1804J 

1805 — John Inskeep. 

Robert Wharton. 

| John Barker. 

1810 — Robert Wharton. 

1811 — Michael Keppele. 

1812 — John Barker. 

1813 — John Geyer. ^ 

* In the year 1776, the corporation was dissolved 

in consequence of the revolution, and the city remained 
unincorporated until 1789. 


V Benjamin Chew. 


>Alex'r Wilcocks. 
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1S14T\ 

81 5 | 

816 ^Robert Wharton. 
1817 

1818J 

1819 — James N. Barker. 

1820 S 

1822 i-Kobert Wbwton. 

1 823-4 j 
1824 

1826 f j0ie P hWatl0 n' 

1 827- 8 J 

1828 — George M. Dallas. 


1814^ 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 


Joseph Reed. 


ELECTIONS.— PHILADELPHIA CO.— OFFICIAL. 


^Germantown 

Roxborough 

Bristol 

Bustleton 

Frankford 

Rosehill 

Kensington 

Northern Liberties 

Penn Township 

Blockley and Kingsessing. 

Southwark 

Moy am easing 

Passyunk 

Total 
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Those marked thus (* ) are elected. 
The 9 first named are Jackson men. 
The 4 last named are admininistration. 
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CONGRESS. 


Administration. 


Jackson. 


Anderson 

1319 

Buchanan 

989* 

Hiester 

1287 

Evans 

981 

Haines 

1300 

Leiper 

97fr 


Senator. 


Kerlin 

1291 1 

Brinton 

977 


Assembly. 


Edward Hunter. 

1268 | 


CHESTER 

COUNTY— OFFICIAL. 



Congress. 


Jackson. 


Administration. 


James Buchanan 

3813 

Wm. Heistcr 

3767 

Joshua Evans 

3783 

Townsend Haines 

3804 

George G. Leiper 

3735 

Sami. Anderson 

3793 


Senate. 


Thos. H. Brinson 

3739 

| John Kerlin 

3818 


Assembly. 


John Morgan 

3800 

Robert Minor 

3794 

Isaac Trimble 

3818 

Dr* J. M ‘Clean 

3867 

Joseph Sharpe 

3764 

Jesse James 

3787 

Dr. B. Griffith 

3762 

j Wm. Williamson 

3787 


Sheriff. 


Oliver Allison 

3911 | Abm. B cilia 

6681 


LANCASTER COUNTY— OFFICIAL. 

CONGRESS. 

•Administration . 
5203 William Hiester 
5169 Townsend Haines 
5148 Samuel Anderson 
SENATOR. 

5112 | John Rohrer 
ASSEMBLY. 


JacJuon . 

James Buchanan 
Joshua Evans 
George G. Leiper 

Samuel Houston 


Henry Haines 5160 

John Forry,Jr. 5020 

Benj. Champneys 5073 

Nathanl. F. Lightncr 5063 

Henry Hostetter 5076 

James A. Caldwell 5111 


Henry Hal demon 
George C. Lloyd 
John C. Lefevre 
Thomas C. Collins 
Samuel Shirk 
William Noble 


3904 

3909 

3915 

3837 

3990 

3914 

3987 

3990 

3894 

3968 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


(OCTOBER 


JLe.J5A.NON COUNTY. 


Innis dreen 

CONGRESS. 


1354 | V. Hummel 
ASSEMBLY. 

821 

Wolfersberger 

1357 I Harper 

1039 

Shindle 

1324 | Mitchell 

LAW CASE. 

ft 

815 

Margaret S. McAlpin, T 


vs. 

James Arrott. 

^ Common Pleas, Oct. 22; 



BERKS COUNTY— OFFICIAL. 


Congress. 


Jackson. 


Adams. 


Henry Muhlenburg 

2429 

Henry King 

1665 

Joseph Fiy, Jr. 

2837 

Wiliam Addams 

1853 


SENATE. 


Daniel A. Bertolet 

2857 1 Geo. U. Odenheimer 

1941 

Jacob Krebs 

31311 

William Audenreid 

2017 


ASSEMBLY. 


Thomas J. Rehrer 

2555 

Jacob Kercher 

2464 

Paul Geiger 

24-51 

Jonathan Haas 

1992 

George Kline 

2479 

Jacob Marshall 

1982 

John Stauffer 

2627 

1 John Ziemer 

2029 

Philip A. Good 

2346 

[ John Hughes 

1997 


Extract of a Idler to the Editors , dated Damnify, October 
17, 1828. 

I herewith send you the official returns of the election 
in Columbia county. The election was governed pret- 
ty much by the presidential politics of the voters. 


CONGRESS. 


A. Marr 

1513 

J. Murray 

543 

J. Ford 

1488 

G. M. Hollenback 

440 

P. Stevens 

1481 

C. Alford 

507 


SENATE. 


J. Drumheller 

1439 | N. Beach 

510 

- 

ASSEMBLY. 


John M’Reynolds 

1613 | Christian Brobst 

558 

John Robinson 

1552 j Jesse Bowman 

v 489 

MIFFLIN COUNTY— OFFICIAL. 


Jackson. 


Adams . 


CONGRESS. 


D. H. Hiding 

803 

W. P. Maclay 

561 

John Scott 

781 




SENATE. 


J. Milliken 

990 

William Steel 

150 

T. Jackson 

1016 

. 



ASSEMBLY. 


E. Banks 

1239 

William Cummin 

405 

J. Patterson 

• 877 



John Cummin 

872 

j 


Wm. Ramsey 

469 



ADAMS 

COUNTY— OFFICIAL. 


Jackson. 

congress. Adams. 

T. H. Crawford 

982 

G. Chambers 

1355 

Wm. Ramsay 

969 

James Wilson 

1340 


ASSEMBLY. 


Ezra Blythe 

1027 1 

James M’Sberry 

1444 


1 

Thos. Stephen 

1321 


FRANKLIN COUNTY— OFFICIAL. 
Jackson. congress. Administration. 


T. H. Crawford 

2368 

[ G. Chambers 

2165 

Wm. Ramsay 

2315 | James Wilson 
ASSEMBLY. 

2140 

Ludwick Heck 

2338 

Philip Berlin 

2148 

Wm. Boals 

3218 

Benj. Reynolds 

2183 

John Cox 

2292 

Daniel Royer 

2153 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY— OFFICIAL. 
roxeREns. 


Wm. Ramsay 

T. H. Crawford 

2323 

James Wilson 

1041 

2367 | George Chambers 
ASSEMBLY. 

1006 

Wm. Alexander 

2507 

John Davis 

1202 

Peter Lobach 

1999 

Lewis Zearing 

747 

DAUPHIN COUNTY. 



CONGRESS. 


Innis Green 

1695 | V. Hummel 
ASSEMBLY. 

1000 

John Roberts 

1782 

John S. Weistling 

953 

William Lauman 

1669 

David Ferguson 

971 


This was an action, brought in the name of the 
plaintiff, for the recovery of $47 50, the amount paid 
the defendant for a bill of exchange, purchased by her 
father on March 29th, 1817, for 10 pounds sterling on 
C. \rrott & Co. in Glasgow; all interests in the suit in 
question being assigned to his daughter. Mr. James 
McAlpin, as a witness stated that he purchased the bill 
in order to remit it to a widowed sister in Scotland, for 
whose use he had endorsed it; that he purchased bills 
of Mr. Arrott previously, all of which had been duly ho- 
noured; that the bill* had been sent on, but that pre- 
vious to its arrival, he had advices of the decease o f his 
sister, and that the bill had therefore never been pre- 
sented, since which time nothing had been heard of it, 
and it was supposed to be lost or destroyed; that he had 
made frequent applications to Mr. A. for a settlement of 
the business in question, stating the circumstances of his 
sister’s death, and that he had received a letter from his 
nephew, the son of the deceased, stating that on that 
account the bill had not been presented; that Mr. Ar- 
rott refused, alleging the absence of the first of ex- 
change, as a reason; that he (McAlpin) offered him the 
second, with an indemnification, if the first should have 
been paid, and proposed leaving it to arbitration, all of 
which was of no avail. The business lay over till the 
year 1821, when Mr. Arrott took passage for Scotland, 
and on his return told him (McAlpin) that he had seen 
his brother of the house of Arrott & Co. in Glasgow, 
and “ was satisfied, and would settle with him;” that 
Mr. Arrott never pretended that the bill had been paid 
by his brother. 

The defendant’s counsel in opening, made several 
technical objections to the legality of the suit; that Mr. 
McAlpin had conveyed all his interest in the bill, by his 
first endorsement, to his sister, and therefore coula not 
recover but as an administrator — that his client would be 
hereafter liable, should one appear with the bill — that 
the daughter being married could not sustain the suit in 
her own name, &c. 

The President, Judge King, (after the arguments of 
the different counsel,) proceeded to charge the jury, in 
which he sustained some part of the objections of the 
defendant’s counsel; but considered it tn action of as- 
sumpsit , and put it to them on its merits, and their belief 
and understanding of the declaration of the defendant, 
made to the plaintiff on his return from Scotland in 1821. 

The jury shortly returned a verdict for plaintiff of 
$67 98 cents, being the original amount, with seven 
years interest. 

W. L. Hirst and J. Randall, Esqrs. for plaintiff. 

Chester, Esq. for defendant. 

Aurora & Penn. Gaz. 
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STAMP ACT TIMES. 

We copy from ** Prior Documents," the folio wing* pa- 
pers relating to the Stamp Act in 1765. They are pub- 
lished not with a view to revive the feelings, bat to ex- 
hibit the spirit of that time, and as being intimately con- 
nected with the revolutionary history of the state* to 
which, in the course of this work, the attention of the 
reader will be frequently directed. The sketch of his- 
tory, which precedes these documents, appears suffi- 
ciently full and connected without further additions. 

“ Tile dispute between Great Britain and America 
commenced in the year 1764, with an attempt to pre- 
vent smuggling. There are some persons who appre- 
hend the seeds of it were sown much earlier. 

In 1764, the British ministry having come to a reso- 
lution, to prevent, as much as possible, the practice of 
smuggling, not only the commanders of the armed cut- 
ters stationed on the British coast, but of the ships sent 
to America, were ordered to act in the capacity of reve- 
nue officers, to take the usual custom-house oaths, and 
observe the custom-house regulations; by which that en- 
terprising spirit of theirs, which had been lately, with 
great success, exerted against the common enemy, was 
now directed and encouraged against the subject Trade 
was injured by this measure. The gentlemen of the 
navy were not acquainted with custom-house laws, and 
therefore many illegal seizures were made: The sub- 
ject in America could get no redress but from England, 
which was tedious and difficult to obtain. 

A trade had for many years been carried on between 
the British and Spanish colonies, consisting of the manu- 
factures of Great Britain, imported by the British colo- 
nics for their own consumption, and bought with their 
own produce; for which they were paid by the Spa- 
niards in gold and silver, sometimes in bullion and some- 
times in coin, and with cochineal, &c. occasionally. 
TJiis trade was not literally and strictly according to 
law, yet the advantage of it being obviously on the side 
of Great Britain and her colonies, it had been connived 
at. But the armed ships, under the new regulations, 
seized the vessels; and this beneficial traffic was sudden- 
ly almost destroyed. Another trade had been carried 
on between the North American colonies and the French 
West India islands, to the great advantage of both, as 
well as to the mother country. These matters had been 
winked at many years, in consideration of the quantity 
of manufactures our North American colonies were 
thereby enabled to take from us. This advantageous 
commerce not only prevented the British colonies being 
drained of their current specie by the calls of the mo- 
ther country, hut added, to their common circulation of 
cash; which increased in proportion with the trade. But 
this trade being also cut off by the cruisers, all America 
became uneasy. 

On the 10th of March 1764, the House of Commons 
agreed to a number of resolutions respecting the Ame- 
rican trade; upon a number of which, a bill was brought 
in, and passed into a law, laying heavy duties on the ar- 
ticles imported into the colonies from the French, and 
other islands in the West Indies, and ordering those du- 
Vol. II. 33 


ties to be paid, in specie, into the exchequer of Great 
Britain. As to the Spanish trade* the court of t Madrid 
had always been against it; and in complaisance to that 
court, as well as in compliance to the old law, and trea- 
ties with Spain, it continued to be prevented as much 
as possible. 

The Americans complained much of this new law; 
and of the unexampled hardship, of first being deprived 
of obtaining specie, and next being ordered to pay 
the new duties in specie, into the treasuiy at London; 
which, they said, must speedily drain them of all the 
specie they had. But what seemed more particularly 
hard upon them, was a bill brought in the same session, 
and passed into a law, * To restrain the currency of pa- 
per money in the colonies.' 

At the same time, (March 10, 1764) the House of 
Commons resolved, that it was proper to charge certain 
stamp duties in the colonies and plantations. 

In the spring of 1765, the American agents in London 
were informed by administration, That if the colonies 
would propose any other mode of raising the sum in- 
tended to be raised by stamp duties, their proposal 
would be accepted, and the stamp duty laid aside. The 
agents said they were not authorized N to give any an- 
swer, but that they were ordered to oppose the bill 
when it should be brought into the house, by petitions 
questioning the right claimed by parliament of taxing 
the colonies. 

The bill laying a stamp duty in Ameriea, passed in 
March 1765. 

The Stamp Act wa9 printed and cried about the 
streets at New York, by the title of The FoUy of Eng* 
land and Ruin of America, On the 14th of April, the 
guns at Philadelphia, were discovered to be all spiked 
up, and on looking at those of the barracks, they were 
found to be served in the same manner, to the great 
surprise and uneasiness of the inhabitants. 

About the beginning of August the colonists began 
seriously to think of the steps they were to take. A 
General Congress of representatives of all the colonies, 
was agreed on, to meet at New York. 

On the 10th of September, the assembly of Philadefr 
phia, having appointed a committee to attend at the Ge- 
neral Congress at New York, a letter from the speaker 
of the Massachusetts assembly was read, and the house 
came to the following resolutions on the questions: 

First, Whether the house are of opinion, that, in duty 
to their constituents, they ought to remonstrate to the 
crown against the stamp act, and other late acts of par- 
liament, oy which heavy burdens have been laid on the 
colonies. 

Hesolved in the affirmative. 

Secondly, Whether this house will appoint a commit- 
tee of three or more of their members, to attend the 
congress proposed in the foregoing letter, to be held at 
New York on the first of October next, for the purposes 
therein mentioned. 

Resolved in the affirmative. 

In Philadelphia, the house oi* assembly met on the 
21st of September, and came to the following resolu- 
tions: 

“ The house taking into consi deration, that an act of 
parliament has lately passed in England, for imposing 
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nued to toll until evening, and every countenance addc^^^. 
to the appearance of sincere mourning 1 . At four ift 
afternoon, several thousands of citizens met at the 8tat^^P 
House to consult on proper measures to prevent the ex- 
ecution of the stamp act. It was agreed to send a depu- 
tation of seven persons to Mr. Hughes, the stamp-mas- 
ter for that province, (who was then sick in bed) to re- 
quest he would resign his office. He readily declared, 
that no act of his should assist the carrying of that law 
into execution, till it was generally complied wi^h in the 
other colonies, but refused to sign any resignation. ^ 
When this report was made by the deputies to the State 
House, the citizens were enraged to that degree, that it 
is hard to say to what lengths their fury would have ear- 
ned them, had not the deputies represented Mr. Hughes 
as at the point of death; this moved their compassion, 
and they agreed to make their demand in writing, and 
give Mr. Hughes till the Monday following to make a 
reply. And on Monday the deputies read the following 
answer aloud to all the multitude assembled r 


certain stamp duties, and other duties on h ; s Majesty's 
subjects in America, whereby they conceive some of 
their most essential and valuable rights, as British sub- 
jects, to be deeply affected, think it a duty they owe to 
themselves and their posterity, to come to the following 
resolutions; viz. 

Resolved, N. C. D. That the assemblies of this pro- 
vince have, from time to time, whenever requisitions 
have been made by his Majesty, for carrying on military 
operations for the defence of America, most cheerfully 
and liberally contributed their full proportion of men 
and money for those services. 

Resolved, N. C. D. That w henever his Majesty’s ser- 
vice shall, for the future, require the aids of the inhabi- 
tants of this province, and they shall be called upon for 
that purpose, in a constitutional way , it will be their in- 
dispensable duty most cheerfully and liberally to grant 
to his Majesty their proportion of men and money, for 
the defence, security, and other public services of the 
British North American Colonies. 

Resolved, N. C. D. That the inhabitants of this pro- 
vince are entitled to all the rights and privileges of his 
Majesty’s subjects in Great Britain, or elewhere; and 
that the constitution of government in this province is 
founded on the natural rights of mankind, and the noble 
principles of English liberty, and therefore is, or ought 
to be, perfectly free. 

Resolved, N. C. D. That it is the inherent birth- 
right, and indubitable privileges of every British sub- 
ject, to be taxed only by his own consent, or that of his 
legal representatives, in conjunction with his Majesty, 
or his substitutes. 

Resolved, N. C. D. That the*.only legal representa- 
tives of the inhabitants of this province, are the persons 
they annually elect to serve as members of assembly. 

Resolved therefore, N. C. D. That the taxation of the 
people of this province, by any other persons whatso- 
ever than such their representatives in assembly, is un- 
constitutional \ and subversive of their most valuable 
rights. 

Resolved, N. C. D. That the laying taxes upon the in- 
habitants of this province in any other manner t being 
manifestly subversive of public liberty, must of necessary 
consequence, be utterly destructive of public happiness 

Resolved, N. C. D. That the vesting an authority in 
the courts of admiralty to decide in suits relating to'the 
stamp duties, and other matters, foreign to their proper 
jurisdiction, is highly dangerous to the liberties of his 
Majesty's American subjects, contrary to Magna Charta, 
the great charter and fountain of English liberty, and 
destructive of one of their most darling and acknowledged 
rights , that of trials by juries. 

Resolved, N. C. D. That it is the opinion of this house 
that the restraints imposed by several acts of parliament 
on the trade of this province, at a time when the people 
labour under an enormous load of debt, must of necessi- 
ty be attended with the most fatal consequences, not 
only to this province, but to the trade of the mother 
country. 

Resolved, N. C* D: That this house think it their du- 
ty thus firmly to assert, with modesty and decency, tlieir 
inherent rights, that their posterity may learn and know, 
that it was not with their consent and acquiescence, that 
any taxes should be levied on them by any persons but 
their own representatives; and are desirous that these 
their resolves should remain on their minutes, as a testi- 
mony of the zeal and ardent desire of the present house 
of assembly to preserve their inestimable rights , which, 
as Englishmen, they have possessed ever since this pro- 
vince was settled, and to transmit them to their latest 
posterity.” 

On the 5th of Octob rr the stamps arrived at Philadel- 
phia, the ship which bi ought them having laid some time j 
al Newcastle upon Delaware, under protection ofa man 
of war. When llie shi ps first appnared round Glouces- 
ter point, all the vessel i in the harbour hoisted their co- 
lours half-atalf high, the; bells were mufti td, and couti- 


Philadelphia y Monday morning , 
October , 7, 1765. 

“ Whereas about six o’clock, on Saturday evening 
last, a paper was sent to roe, expressing, that ‘ a great 
number of the citizens of Philadelphia, assembled at the 
State House, to demand of Mr. John Hughes, distributor 
of stamps for Pennsylvania, that he will give them assur- 
ance, under his hand, that he will not execute that office; 
and expect that he will give them a fair, candid, and di- 
rect answer, by Monday next at ten o'clock, when he 
will be waited on for that purpose.” Saturday, October 
5, 1765.’ 

“ I do therefore return for answer to those gentlemen* 
and all tlieir associates, that I have not hitherto taken 
any step tending to put the late act of parliament into 
execution in this province; and that I will not, either by 
myself or my deputies, do any act or thing that shall 
have the least tendency to put the said act into execu- 
tion in this province, until the said act shall be put into 
execution generally in the neighbouring colonies, and 
this I am determined to abide by. 

** And whereas my commission includes the three 
counties of New-Castle, Kent, and Sussex, upon Dela- 
ware; I do, therefore, hereby voluntarily inform the 
good people of those counties, that no act of mine shall, 
either directly or indirectly, involve them in any difficul- 
ties with respect to the said stamp act, before the same 
shall- take place generally in the neighbouring colonies. 

JOHN HUGHES.” 

Philadelphia , Oct. 12, 1765. 

Gentlemen — Having been confined to my bed tw’en- 
ty-five days past, w r ith a violent disorder that w*as ex- 
pected would have proved mortal, but thank God am 
now able to set up in bed, I shall attempt to give you a 
sketch of not only my own conduct, but also that of the 
presbyterians and proprietary party here, relative to the 
stamp office. 

In May last I received information by a letter from- 
Doctor Franklin, that he had recommended me for chief 
distributor of the stamps in this province, and thus the 
matter rested, until some gentlemen to the eastw'ard re- 
ceived their commissions, whereupon mobs arose in se- 
veral of the eastern provinces, and the officers were 
obliged to resign; but as a prelude to the destruction 
and disorder made by those mobs, the printers in each 
colony, almost without exception, stuffed their papers 
wx-ekiy, for some time before, with the most inflamma- 
tory pieces they could procure, and excluded every 
tiling that tended to cool the minds of the people; these 
measures they pursued, until the presbyterians in parti- 
cular, in every colony, began to threaten the stamp offi- 
cers; and those gentry in this province, about the begin- 
ning of September, began to be very noisy, and some of 
them said, 1 ought to resign? I gave them for answer, 

I had as yet no commission, therefore could not resign* 
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hat I had not. However, about the middle of Septem- 
ber, it was reported that the stamps would arrive in cap- 
tain Friend, who was then expected, and these riotous 
gentry began to threaten they would destroy the stamps 
as soon as they arrived; I therefore being desirous, or as 
far as in rae lay, to preserve the stamps, wrote on the 
17th the tetter (No. I. ) to his honour the governor, but 
received no answer, and as the stamps did not arrive in 
captain Friend, matters rested until October the 2d, 
when^ received the paper, (No. II.) being a note from 
Captain William Dovel, a tool of the party, and there- 
fore I wrote my answer (No. III.) to Air. Dickeson, the 
owner of the ship, and on the next day wrote my letter 
(No. IV.) to his honour the governor, but received no 
answer, and here matters rested until Saturday the 5th 
of October, when I received information, that the ship 
with the stamps was come up to the town that day, and 
that a mob would be collected, by beating muffled 
drums through the street, and ringing the state-house 
and church bells muffled, which was accordingly done 
ail the afternoon, but at two o’clock the post arrived 
with the mail and packet, and, among other things, my 
commission; this the party ventured to allege, because 
there was a large packet for me; accordingly the mob 
collected, chiefly presbyterians and proprietary emissa- 
rieyw'ith the Chief Justice's (Air. William Allen) son at 
their head, animating and encouraging the lower class. 

About three o'clock the following persons, viz. James 
Tilghman, Esq. attorney at law, Messieurs Robert Mor- 
ris, Charles Thompson, Archibald M‘Call, John Cox, 
William Richards, merchants, and Mr. William Brad- 
ford, printer, came to me on a deputation from a great 
number collected at the state-house, to request my resig- 
nation. I answered, it is true, I now have my commis- 
sion, but as two gentlemen are bound for my perform- 
ance, in the sum of £5000, I could not resign unless in- 
demnify my bail. Altercation on this subject took up 
near an hour, (low as I was) and at last they said, all that 
was expected of me, was, that I would not put the act in 
execution in the province, until his majesty's further 
pleasure was known, or until the act should be put in 
Execution in the neighbouringcolonies; to this I thought 
proper to signify some disposition to comply, because I 
nad many informations by my friends, that the mob in- 
tended to proceed to the last extremities, if I did not re- 
sign; upon this the deputation withdrew to consult their 
associates, and at six o'clock I received the paper, (No. 
V.) being a peremptory demand; then the matter rest- 
ed until Sunday morning, when having recovered my 
spirits a little from the fatigue of that long altercation 
aforesaid, I looked over the paper, and found it more po- 
sitive than what had been mentioned the day before, and 
therefore sent f ir Mr. Charles Thompson, one of the de- 
putation, and asked him if they were sincere the day 
before, or whetlier they came to wiredraw what they 
would first, and then force the rest, because, I observed, 
the paper sent me did not agree n idi the proposition 
made to me; he said he was sincere, and could only an- 
swer for himself: I replied, well, gentlemen, you must 
look to yourselves, for this is a high affair; he made an- 
swer, thus I do not know, but hope it will not be deem- 
ed rebellion. Indeed, sir, I know no other name for it. 
W ell, says he, I know not how it may end, for we have 
not yet determined, whether we will ever suffer the act 
to take place here or not, and took his leave. On Mon- 
clay morning, at ten o'clock, the whole deputation came, 
and I offered them the paper (No. VI.) and after some 
consultation, among themselves, they objected to their 
names being inserted. I said, why sure, gentlemen, you 
have not done a thing you are ashamed to own; not in 
the least, they said, but there was no necessity for their 
names being inserted, nor would they receive that resig- 
nation; whereupon, I said to Mr. Tilghman, come, sir, 
take the pen and please yourself, for I see you are de- 
termined to be arbitrary; he then took the pen, and 
formed the paper (No. VII. ) gmd when it was transcrib- 
ing, X asked them whAt they intended to do with the 


stamps, as they assumed the supreme power in the pro- 
vince; they then looked at one another for awhile, and 
seemed somewhat confused; but, at last, Air. Tilghman 
replied, we did not come here prepared to speak to that 
head; then another replied, let Mr. Hughes take care of 
them. I answered, Gentlemen, that cannot be, as you 
have now fixed matters; for were I to take the stamps 
into my care, I should have your party come about my 
house, and pull it down, and destroy both me and them. 
Well, says another, let the governor take care of them; 
another then says, perhaps the governor will call upon 
Mr. Hughes to put the act in execution, and when he 
declines, the governor perliaps will appoint an officer, 
and the act may take place. Here a general paitse en- 
sued, but at last one and all cried out, let us see who 
will dare put the act in execution; upon the governor's 
appointment we will take care of that; by this time the 
paper (No. VII.) was transcribed, and after l had sign- 
ed it, they went away to proclaim it to their friends, and 
the next day I wrote the letter (No. VIII.) to the 
governor, and received the under- written verbal answer 
by my son. 

“ My health, at this time, will not permit me to be 
more expeditious on this very extraordinary transaction; 
what I have said, is sufficient to inform you, gentlemen, 
and the lords commissioners, that unless my hands are 
strengthened, it will never be in my power to put the 
act in execution. 

“ Perliaps their lordships, and you, gentlemen, may 
expect that the governor will exert himself on the occa- 
sion, and strengthen my hands; but this will not happen, 
for on the day that the mob were collecting, and after 
the dmms began to beat, 1 am informed his honour left; 
the city, and probably after the attorney-general, who 
is recorder of the city, left it also; whether the ins^yor 
and chief justice are now in the city I cannot say, but 
this is certain, that no one magistrate or public officer 
appeared abroad the whole day, to discourage the mob, 
or give the least aid or protection. All, therefore, that 
I shall add on this head, is, that if ever my hands are 
strengthened, so as it w ill be in my power to do my du- 
ty, as chief distributor of the stamps, I shall not fail to 
comply with the duties of my office in the strictest man- 
ner, and then I hope will sufficiently save my securities 
in their lordships and your opinion, as it is now out of 
my power to discharge my duty until the face of affairs 
are changed. 

“In -paper (No. VII.) you will observe the three 
counties upon Delaware included in my resignation, the 
reason of w hich w-as, that on Saturday the 6th of Octo- 
ber, a friend of mine privately sent up a little boy to in- 
form me, that he had reason to believe, a mob w as unit- 
ingin those counties, and would soon be up at Philadel- 
phia. This I knew would raise a second mob, and there- 
fore I did not prevent it, and it has had the desired ef- 
fect. ? 

“ I am now to acknowledge the receipt of a letter 
from the secretary of the stamp office, and also a bill of 
lading' for three cases and seven packs of stamps for this 
province, exclusive of those for New Jersey and Mary- 
ryland, but there is neither invoice, nor bills of parcels, 
nor any account of the prices of the stampt paper, or 
parchment, is to be sold at. I have seen a printed pa- 
per, said to be the prices of the stamps, &c. hut as the 
bill of lading makes ipe liable to the freight, I should 
be glad to know whether the freight is included in these 
printed papers, or not ; if L had received the stamps, I 
should have been at a loss on the 1st of November how 
to proceed, but as things now stand, there is time for 
my being fully informed, and especially with respect to 
the invoices or bills of parcels, without which it is im- 
possible for me to know what 1 am charged with at the 
stamp office, and how far the goods received agree with 
the charge. 

“Iam farther to inform you, that I received in the 
packet sent by your secretary, a bond, wbich,in his letter 
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he directed I should execute before the governor, or ly, that her empire in North America is at an end; for 
some other person of note, and send it back to the stapp dare say the mobbing gentry will immediately proceed^j^^^ft 
office by the first conveyance, which I should have to other extravagancies, as they will begin to think their^^^^ 
punctually complied with, had 1 been in health, and united power irresistible. 

nad not our over-ruling gentry, the mob, thought fit to “ That God, of his infinite goodness may direct the 
direct otherwise; ho wever, 'I have the bond in my custo- councils and measures of his Majesty, of his ministers, 
dy, and whenever there is a prospect of carrying the to that which may be best for Great Britain and North 
act into execution, shall not fail to execute the bond, America, is, and shall be the constant prayer of, gen- 
and transmit it to the stamp office by the first opportuni- tlemen, your most obedient and most humble servant, 
ty, and also do every thing in my power faithfully to dis- JOHN HUGf^S. 

charge my duty. ^ ‘ To the Commissioners 

U I am further to inform you, gentlemen, that I am of the Stamp office, 

extremely obnoxious to the governor, and that for no — 

other reason, than that 1 have constantly, while I have No. I. 

been in the assembly, endeavoured to promote the Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1765. 

king’s interest, and given opposition to some favourite As great riots and disturbances have happened in some 
schemes that tended to retard his Majesty’s service. of the neighbouring colonies, occasioned by a dislike the 
if l am also unfortunate enough to be particularly people have to the stamp act, and it being reported that 
hateful to the chief justice, because I have charged him the stampt papers, &c. for the province, may be expect- 
in the house of assembly with being a rebel, upon his od in a little time, and, as his Majesty’s revenue it deep- 
saying, “ That if ever the government was changed, we ly interested in the preservation thereof think it my 
should find the king’s little finder heavier than the pro- duty to acquaint you, that notwithstanding of any reports 
prietor’s loins.” This declaration he made in the house spread of roy being named by the officers for this pro- 
of assembly more than once, and I often alleged that his vince, that 1 have not received either bond, commis- 
allegation tended to alienate the affection of the subject aion, nor any other information whatsoever, of my ap- 
from the king, and therefore was treason, and that none pointment from the stamp office, or lords of the treasu- 
but a rebel would be guilty of it. I also am particularly ry, and therefore I can have no pretension whatsoever 
hateful to the proprietary party, because it was my inte- to take charge of the paper should they arrive. This 
res}, assiduity, and influence in the house of assembly, information! have thought necessary to give you, that you 
that enabled the province to send home Doctor Franfc- may take measures in the premises, as you shall think 
lin, to present our petitions for a change of government consistent with your duty and judgment. I am, sir, your 
from proprietary to royal, which I hope is effected by most obedient, humble servant, 
tins time. JOHN HUGHES. 

Since writing the above, I am informed that Benja- To the Hon: John Penn, Esq. 
min Shoemaker, Esq. who is one of the people called Lieutenant Governor of 

quakers, also an alderman of the city, met with the Pennsylvania, 

drummers as they were alarming the city, and took — 

them to task, requiring to know by what authority they No. Jl 

were endeavouring to raise a mob, they answered, if he Sir, 

' would go to the State House he might know; he then Mr. Dickenson is in town from London, and the ship 
asked who ordered them to beat about the streets; they Charlotte is at Newcastle, and do not ebuse to bring her 
said they had their orders from the coffee house. [N. B. up till you give orders about the stamp papers, as she U 
Kept by the before-mentioned Mr. Bradford.] Mr. Shoe- a valuable ship. 

maker then forbid them to proceed any further, and he WILLIAM DOWELL, 

said he would go immediately to the mayor and ha\e I pray send cm answer by bearer. 

them committed; they answered, they could get the Philadelphia, 5 o'clock, 2 d of October , 1765. 

mayor’s order when they pleased. But Mr. Shoemaker — 

could not find the Mayor nor any officer to assist him, No. 111. 

and therefore was obliged to desist, lest he should draw Mr. Dickenson — I received your kind notice by Mr. 

the mob upon himself and family, and so have his house Bradford, and for answer, am to inform you, that 1 have 
pulled down. not received from the lords of the treasury, nor from any 

u If some rule and order does not take place in Arne- other person appointed by his Majesty, any commission 
rica, I am very sure every person who has been named or public information of my being the officer of the pro- 
to the stamp-office, must leave North America shortly, vince of Pennsylvania, and therefore cannot pretend to 
or they and their families will fall a sacrifice to the de- any right to take charge of those papers; nor should 1, 

Wed populace. were they now at the wharf; the governor is the officer 

“ Common justice calls upon me to say, the body of of the crown, whose duty it is to preserve and secure 
the people called quakers, seemed disposed to pay obe- those papers; to him I refer you for directions how to 
dience to the stamp act, and so do that part of the proceed in the premises, and I make no doubt his ho- 
Church of England and baptists, that are not some way nour the governor will take care to see that the papera 
under proprietary influence. But presbyterians, and are landed in a place of security, and there kept safe 
proprietary minions, spare no patns to engage the Dutch until some person properly commissioned shall appear 
and lower class of people, and render the royal govern- to demand them. Signed by order of my father, 
merit odious, but at the same time profess great loyalty * JOHN HUGHES, jun. 

to the best of kings, and yet insinuate that his immediate To Mr. Dickenson .—Copy of 
government is intolerable. If his Majesty and his minis- a letter sent by Mr, Brad- 
ters knew the pains taken by the proprietary partisans ford’s son- 
to give a wrong bias to the minds of his Majesty’s sub- — - 

jects, I am confident they would not suffer the powers No. IV. 

of government to remain six months in the hands of any Sir— I enclose you a letter I received last evening 
proprietor on the continent; neither ought the powers from Mr. William Dovell, by which I understand that the 
of government to be lodged in any private person, it stamped papers are arrived at Newcastle in the Char- 
being disadvantageous to both his Majesty’s subjects. lotte, that the owner of the vessel does not care to or- 
*♦ 1 shall conclude with the following observation, viz. der his ship into the port while these papers are on 
That if Great Britain can, or will surfer such kin£ of board, lest some violence should be done to her; and as 
conduct in her colonies to pass unpunished, a man need I have not the least power from the lords of his Majes- 
Hot b« * prophet, nor the son of a prophet, to see clear- tv’s treasury, or any other public board, authorizing me 
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receive them, and as bis Majesty’s revenue is con- 
:med in their preservation, 1 thought it my duty t6 
give you the information, that you might take such 
measures therein as your prudence should suggest. 

I am. Sir, yours, 

JOHN HUGHES. 

To John Penn, Esq. 


No. V. 

A great number of the citizens of Philadelphia assem- 
bled at the State House, do demait^ of Mr. John Hughes, 
distributor of stamps for Pennsylvania, that he will give 
them assurance under his hand that he will not execute 
that office, and expect a fair, candid, and direct answep 
by Monday next ten o’clock, when he will be wailed on 
for that purpose. 

Saturday , Ovt. 5, 1765. 

No. VI. 

Philadelphia , Monday morning, I 
October 8, 1765. J 

Whereas, 1 was applied to on Saturday last, about 3 
o’clock in the afternoon, by the following gentlemen, 
viz. James Tilghman, Esq. attorney at law, Messrs. 
Robert Morris, Charles Thompson, Archibald M‘Call, 
John Cox, and William Richards, merchants; Mr. Wil- 
liam Bradford, printer, who assured me they were sent 
by a great number of people then assembled at the 
State House, in order to request me to resign the stamp 
office, and after some conversation on the subject, Mr. 
Robert Morris, and some others, declared, that it was 
not expected or desired that my resignation should be 
any other than the not accepting the office, and declar- 
ing every step or measure that should tend to put the 
late stamp act into execution, until his Majesty’s fur- 
ther pleasure should be known, or until the act should 
be generally carried into execution in the neighbouring 
colonies; and if that should happen, I was then at liberty 
to do as I thought proper: and whereas about six 
o’clock the same evening, a paper was sent me by some 
of these same gentlemen, in behalf, as I understand, of 
all those collected at the State House as aforesaid, de- 
claring, that a great number of the citizens of Philadel- 
phia, assembled at the State House, do demand of Mr. 
John Hughes, distributor of stamps for Pennsylvania, 
that he will give them assurance under his name, that 
he will not execute that office, and expect that he will 
give them a fair, candid and direct answer by Monday 
next at ten o’clock, when he will be waited on for that 
purpose. 

Saturday , Oct. 5, 1765. 

I do therefore return for answer to those gentlemen, 
and all their associates, that I have not hitherto taken 
any step tending to put the late act of parliament in 
execution in this province, and that I will not either by 
myself or my deputies, do any act or thing that shall 
have the least tendency to put the said act into execu- 
tion in this province, until his Majesty’s future pleasure 
shall be known, or until the said act shall be put in exe- 
cution in the neighbouring colonies, and this I am de- 
termined to abide by, unless either the governor or 
commander in chief of this province for the time being, 
shall call upon me to execute the said act. 

And whereas my commission includes the three coun- 
ties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, upon Delaware; I 
do therefore hereby voluntarily inform the good people 
of those counties, that no act of mine shall either direct- 
ly or indirectly involve them into any difficulties with 
respect to the said stamp act, before the same shall take 
place in the neighbouring colonies, or until his Majesty’s 
future pleasure' shall be known, or until the governor 
and commander in chief for the time being of those 
counties, shall call upon me as aforesaid, to. execute the 
said act. 

(Copy.) JOHN HUGHES. 


No. VII. 

Philadelphia Monday Morning , October 7, 1765. 

[Seep. 244.] 

Philadelphia , Tuesday Mornings Oct. 8, 1765. 

Sir — 1 make no doubt but you have heard that a great 
number of people were collected at the state house oti 
Saturday last, by causing muffled drums to beat through 
the streets of this city, and by ringing the state house 
bell muffled, and by directing all enquirers to repair to 
the state house for information; and that after the people 
were collected, a deputation was sent to me demanding 
my resignation of the office of chief distributor of stamps 
for this province . I am well informed, that great num- 
bers of the ringleaders and promoters of this meeting 
declared and vowed destruction to roy person and pro- 
perty if I refused to gratify them in their demands. 

My resignation is accordingly made, and I beg you will 
be so kind as to inform me where the stamps are depo- 
sited, that 1 may by this day’s post inform the fold's of 
the treasury what situation they are in. This you must 
know it is my duty to do, as the stamps were consigned 
to me by their lordship9, and 1 have the bill of lading. 
But as 1 am confined to my bed, and also restrained by 
the people from executing my office, it is not in my pow- 
er to know what is to be done in the premises, I there- 
fore pray your answer by the bearer, my son, which will 
oblige, sir, your humble servant, 

JOHN HUGHES. 

To the Hon. John Penn , Esq. 

The Governor returned the following verbal answer , viz: 

Let Mr. Hughes know the stamps are on board the 
man of war. 

Philadelphia , Nov. 2, 1765. 

Gentlemen, — Since my last, a copy whereof is here- 
with sent, nothing very extraordinary has been attempt- 
ed by the mob, as the great men here would fain have 
it termed and believed on your side the water, and I 
make no doubt but it will be so represented by the pro- 
prietary governor, and his friends; but the truth is, that 
if the governor, or any half dozen of the magistrates, 
had called the sheriff and constable to their assistance, 
it would have been very easy for them, with the assist- 
ance of my friends then collected about my house, to 
the amount of not less than seven or eight hundred men 
of reputation, who would have assisted the civil officers 
at the risque of their lives, as I did to suppress the Pax- 
ton riot, that intended to destroy the Indians at the bar- 
racks. 

1 am now informed the governor has taken the oath 
prescribed by the stamp act, but his friends keep it a 
secret, and say, ‘who knows that he has,’ but it will soon 
appear here, for that will alter his conduct; the commis- 
sioners and government may depend that I will commu- 
nicate thing? as they happen, though it is at the risque 
of my life; for the party, by their tools, frequently give 
out, that if they knew the man that would so far assist 
Britain as to inform against any man, in this or any other 
province, he should not live many hours; and 1 do assure 
the government and commissioners, that all positive 
charges made by me, can be proved by reputable wit 
nesses. But whether his Majesty or bis ministry can, or 
will wink at and overlook these insults and outrages, and 
permit their colonists to refuse obedience to an act of 
parliament, and also declare it illegal and unebnstitu- 
tional, and also permit the printers here to publish week- 
ly the most violent and inflammatory pieces that ever 
were wrote, and 1 am of opinion, that if these continen- 
tal papers for the two or three months past were examin- 
ed, many of them would be found rather td exceed the 
North Briton, (No. XLV.) in alienating the ‘affections 
of the people from his Majesty, and animating them to 
rebellion, and yet at the same time call themselves Eng. 
lishmen, and profess the highest degree of loyalty to ms 
Majesty. I some time tell some of our warm blades, 
that it is a piece of inconsistency to call themselves Eng- 
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iishmen, because gentlemen, say I, if you are English- 
wen, you must be bound by acts of jxirlianient, unt ; l 
•that parliament releases you from that obedience, which 
has not yet been done as I know of. To this they reply 
our charters have done it absolutely. No, gentlemen, 
your charters are but the declarations of the kings that 

granted them, and they cannot be — to mean no 

more, than that the king of Great Britain would not ar- 
bitrarily, and without law, raise money on the subject in 
America, and this is all oirr forefathers seemed to have 
asked — when they left Britain, and indeed it is all the 
kings of Great Britain can legally promise, for the king 
cannot bar the rights of the lords and commons, any 
more than they can his prerogatives. The answer then 

is, you are an enemy to America, and ought to have 
your brains beat out, &c And indeed there is nothing 
lias saved me but the great number of friends and rela- 
tions that 1 have in lliis country, and, had it not bt-en for 
their numbers, I must have resigned my office absolute- 
ly, or else not only me but my family and fortune would 
have fallen a sacrifice. I believe I am the only stamp 
distributor that has not either resigned absolutely, or 
fled the province between Virginia and Hallifax, and if 
the Virginia officer had been there, I think he must 
have resigned also, for there the fire began . It is my 
private opinion, that if the province of Pennsylvania 
was changed from proprietary to a royal government, 
and some person appointed to govern it, that had both 
interest among the people, and a perfect knowledge of 
them, so as to be able to displace the disloyal, and put 
it in power and commission such only as could be de- 
pended on, and have demonstrated their loyalty to their 
king; such a person, after the changes aforesaid, might 
easily go' em this province, and preserve the peace of 

it, and keep it in subjection to his Majesty, which I think 
we hardly are at this time. One reason assigned for 
not paying obedience to this act of parliament, is, that 
we have no representative in parliament; I then say, 
let us petition for representatives. O, no, we will not 
agree to that, because we have representatives of our 
own, and have always given money when we have been 
called on by the king or his ministers, and if that will 
not do, let us have a house of commons in America, to 
settle what shall be the quota of each colony when mo- 
ney is wanted — No, gentlemen, you have foreclosed 
yourselves of that, for you have demonstrated your pro- 
pensity to rebellion, to that degree, that in my opinion 
the ministry never can advise his Majesty to unite you 
more than you now are; but if they knew our circum- 
stances rightly, they would divide us yet more, by form- 
ing new colonies out of Virginia, and perhaps some oth- 
ers that are already but too large; but these things are 
at a distance, for Great Britain must first determine whe- 
ther she is to govern or not, and whether she will per- 
mit us to put ourselves under the protection of France, 
or Spain, as many upcin the continent declare they will 
ward off the stamp act, until they can get France or 
Spain to protect them; and some few have gone so far 
in this province. I must now contradict your allegation 
of our giving money wjien called upon. Pray has Ma- 
ryland given one shilling all the last war, and did not 
most of the colonies, except Pennsylvania, refuse both 
men and money for Colonel Bouquet’s last expedition 
against the Indians to the westward; and when Colonel 
Bouquet, by his friends, got some volunteers raised for 
the purpose in Virginia, was he not obliged to apply to 
the commissioners of this province to pay them, or else 
he must have paid them out of his private fortune; al- 
though the war was on the Virginia frontier, and their 
people frequently murdered at that time. 

November the 5d, being Saturday evening, I was call- 
ed upon by the collector, to let me know that he and 
the other custom house officers would call upon me 
next day, but they afterwards changed their plan; and 

on- Tuesday the 5th, I received the paper, (No. 

1.) and that afternoon returned for answer the paper 
(No. IT.) and 1 now understand that the party are much 


dissatisfied with my answer, and say I had no need to 
' say more than three words, via. I have none — This the^ 
! could have protested upon and sent home to the custom 
house, but 1 believe they have no great inclination to 
send home this letter; however, I think it my duty to 
send it you with a copy of theirs; also I wish I knew 
whether the act would be enforced or not, for if it is to 
be repealed, I might resign voluntarily in time, and 
thereby escape the violence of the party, for if the act 
is not enforced, nor I do not resign in time, I shall not be 
able to go into some of the neighbouring colonies, and 
look after my interest during my life time, for they threa- 
ten me already in Maryland and Virginia, and if they 
*rver catch, me there they will make a sacrifice of me: 
but if they should be made subject to Great Britain, I 
shall then bean no danger, for the issue of this act will 
absolutely determine Britain’s sovereignty in America. 
For, if by these rebellious actions we can get this act re* 
pealed, I have no doubt but some of my children may 
live to see a duty laid by Americans on some things im- 
ported from Britain, for I do not know an instance of a 
mob’s sitting down contented with one thing, unless 
they have a force able to quell them. 

I presume when the remonstrances from the grand 
committee (who meet at New York) come here, it will 
be easy to judge what we would be at; for even in this 
province some few say, if we stick by one another, it is 
not in the power of Britain to enforce it, and say that 
Ireland did the same formerly, and by that means have, 
escaped the burthen as they call it. I am unable at this 
time to give a more full account of the proceedings in 
America, being not recovered from my late illness. I 
am, gentlemen, with respect, your most obedient, hqm- 
ble servant, 

JOHN HUGHES, 
Nov. 7, 1765. 

To the Commissioners of 
the Stamp Office. 


No. I. 

Mr. John Hughes , 

Sir, — We have heard from public report, that you are 
the officer appointed to distribute stamp-papers and 
parchment in tnc province, pursuant to an act of parlia- 
ment lately published in England, and we now apply to 
you, to know whether you can supply us with stamp 
papers proper for cockets and clearances, on which the 
duty of four-pence sterling is imposed (if the copy we 
have seen of the act be genuine .) We apprehend it is 
our duty to apply to you for them, as we cannot proceed 
regularly in the business of our office without them. — 
Please to let us have your answer in writing as soon as 
possible, in order to prevent any mistake or misunder- 
standing, that may happen from a verbal conference be- 
tween us. We beg you will be pleased to have a direct 
answer, whether you will or not let us have the stamp 
papers for the purposes above mentioned. We are, sir, 
your most humble servants, 

J. SWIFT, Dep. Collr. 

A. BARCLAY, Compt. 

T. GRAME, Naval Offr. 

Custom-house , Philadelphia, 

Noo. 4, 1764. 


No. II. » 

Gentlemen, — I received yours of the 4th instant, and 
cannot but infer from the contents, that you are stran- 
gers in Pennsylvania, since by the tenor of your letter) 
you seem to be unacquainted with the things that are 
come to pass in these our days. Therefore, I think it 
necessary, before I proceed tn answer, to give you a 
brief detail of what has happened. First then, I am to 
inform you, that on Saturday the 5th of October last, the 
State-house and Christ -church bells were rung muffled, 
and two negro-drummers, one of whom belonged to al- 
derman Samuel Mifflin, beat through all parts of the city 
with muffler] drums, thereby alarming the inhabitants. 
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In consequence whereof, a large number of people was 
raised and assembled at the State-house, where it was 
publicly declared (as I am informed,) that if 1 did not 
immediately resign my office, my house should be pull- 
ed down and my substance destroyed, but before the 
convention broke up, the gentlemen assembled there, 
in part changed their resolution, and by a note they at 
night sent me, indulged me till ten o’clock the Monday 
morning following, to satisfy them whether I would or 
not resign my office as stamp distributor for this province. 
Secondly, although it was currently reported through 
the city on the 4th of October last, that capt. Hal land, 
with the stamp papers, 8cc. would be up next day, and 
that a mob would be raised to destroy them, yet neither 
the governor, the supreme judges, the mayor, recorder* 
aldermen, nor any other judiciary officers. (Benjamin 
Shoemaker, Esq. excepted) took the least notice there- 
of, nor used any means to preserve the peace of the city. 
Thirdly, although on Monday the 7th of October, when 
the people collected at the Free Masons lodge, and their 
delegates, who need not here be named, came to my 
house and demanded of me my answer, whether I would 
or would not resign my office as stamp-distributor of this 
province, yet neither the governor, the judges of the su- 
preme court, although then sitting, the mayor/recorder, 
aldermen, nor any of the peace officers of this city, tes- 
tified the least disapprobation thereof, but permitted 
those gentlemen and their associates, to compel me to 
make the declaration which you may see printed in the 
Gazette and Pennsylvania Journal of the 10th of Octo- 
ber last. Fourthly, these gentlemen delegates and their 
associates have therefore prevented any stamp from com- 
ing into my possession. Of consequence, it is not in 
my power to supply you. But as you may be unacquaint- 
ed with the situation of the stamp-papers, I do myself 
the pleasure of informing you, that his honour the gov- 
ernor, has committed them to the care of capt. Hawker, 
commander of his Majesty’s ship Sardine. And I would 
likewise, gentlemen, beg leave to acquaint you, that he 
has taken, as lam informed, a solemn oath, “to do his 
utmost, that all and every of the clauses contained in the 
9tamp-act shall be bona fide observed?” wherefore I must 
refer you to him, as I am for the reasons already assign- 
ed, at present incapacitated to supply you with stampt 
papers, &c. for a more full answer, if necessary, to your 
letter. Fifthly, if any inconveniences or damage, there- 
fore, should happen to any person or persons for want of 
the stampt papers, the blame neither can nor does lie at 
my door, whatever it may of those of the gentlemen de- 
legates and their associates. I am sorry, gentlemen, 
that you suffered an insinuation to escape your pen, as if 
I would not afford you a direct answer to your letter, for 
1 am perswaded no parf of my conduct has given you or 
any other person cause to suspect either my candor or 
integrity, therefore, permit me to say, I must look upon 
this insinuation both ungenerous and unfriendly. I am, 
sirs, your humble servant, 

J. HUGHES. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 5, 1765. 

John Swift, Alex. Barclay , and 
Thomas Grame, Esquires . 

Philadelphia , Sept . 1765. . 

Extract of letters from John Hughes, Esq. appointed 
Distributor of the Stamps for Pennsylvania, to Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Esq. Agent for said Province, by him, 
per order, laid before the Parliament. 

“You are now from letter to letter to suppose each 
may be the last that you will receive from your old friend, 
as the spirit or flame of rebellion is got to a high pitch 
among the North Americans, and it seems to me, that a' 
sort of frenzy, or madness, has got such hold of the peo- 
ple of all ranks, that I fancy some lives will be lost before 
this fire is put out; I am at present much perplexed what 
course to steer; for, as 1 have given you reason to ex- 
pect, I would endeavour to put the act in execution, and 


you no doubt have informed the commissioners I cannot 
in point of honour go back, until something or other i» 
done by the people to render it impossible for me to, 
proceed; but, perhaps when a mob is on foot, my inter* 
est may fall a sacrifice to an infatuated multitude, and 1 
know of no other way to prevent it, but absolutely de- 
daring off as all the rest have done to the eastward, but 
as yet l cannot prevail upon myself, notwithstanding the 
threats of some, and the persuasions of others, to do an 
act that appears to me neither loyal nor reputable. 

“I had hitherto kept matters easy, by saying I had 
nothing to resign, for I have neither received any com- 
mission or any other kind of writing from the stamp- 
office; but when it is known I have received my com- 
mission, 1 fancy I shall not escape the storm of presby- 
terian rage, and as captain Friend is expected every day, 
my doom will soon be known, but whether I may live to 
inform you, is yet in the womb of futurity. 

“By governor Franklin’s letters, and by my last, you 
will see that Mr. Cox has resigned the stamp-office for 
New Jersey, and there is scarce a day goes over my head, 
but many people call on me to resign, and say 1 am an 
enemy to North America if I do not; but since I am now 

and must abide by consequences, be they 

what they will, I shall be exceedingly obliged to you, if 
it is consistent with your judgment, to recommend my 
son Hugh for Mr. Cox’s successor. My son is married, 
and settled in New Jersey, has a good estate, both real 
and personal, and can give any security that may be re- 
quired — I am the more induced to ask this favour, as I 
think there will be no difficulty in putting the act in ex- 
ecution in that province; and, if my property, and per- 
haps my life may be lost in this province, my son I hope 
will be the better for the office in that province, which 
may be 9ome compensation for what property may be 
lost out of the family. 

Sept. 10, 1765. 

“Our assembly met yesterday, and this day a majority 
of fifteen against fourteen, were for sending a committee 
to New York, to meet the committee of Boston on the 
first of October, where they insinuate there will be men 
sent from every colony, in order to unite and become, as 
they express it. like a bundle of rods, alluding to the 
fable of the old man and his sons. This scheme, or plan 
of union, is not only begun, but indefatigably pushed 
forward, by the presbyterians principally. 

Sept. 11. This afternoon captain Friend arrived, and 
as he says he has no stamp papers on board, all seema 
pretty quiet at present. The assembly have named Jo- 
seph Fox, Geo. Bryan, John Morton and John Dickin- 
son, as a committee to go to the Congress at New York. 

Sept. 12. Our clamours run very high, and I am told 
my house shall be pulled down and the stamps burnt, to 
which I give no other answer than that 1 will defend my 
house at the risque of my life. I must say that all the 
sensible quakers behave prudently. 

Sept. 16. in the evening. Common report threatens 
my house this night, as there are bonfires and rejoicings 
for the change of ministry . The sober and sensible part 
of the people are doing every thing in readiness to sup- 
press a mob, if there should be any intention of rising. 
I, for my part, am well armed with fire-arms, and am de- 
termined to stand a siege. If 1 live till to-morrow morn- 
ing, shall give you a further account, but as it is now 
about eight o’clock I am on my guard, and only write 
this between whiles, as every noise or bustle of the peo- 
ple calls me off. 

Nine o’ebtek. 8 e veral friends that pat role between my 
house and ihe coffee-house, came in just now, and say 
the collection of rabble begins to decrease visibly i li- 
the streets, and the appearance of danger seems a good, 
deal less than it did. 

Twelve o’clock. There are now several hundreds of 
our friends about the street ready to suppress any mob r 
if it should attempt to rise, and the rabble are dispers- 
ing. 
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Sept. 17. five in the morning. We are all yet in 'the 
land of the living, and our properties safe, thank God. 

Extract of a letter from Joseph Galloway, Esq. dated 
Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1765, to Benjamin Franklin, 
Esq. ' 

“The public papers will inform you of the present 
distracted state of the colonies, and the many outrages 
and riots that have been occasioned by a dislike to the 
stamp act, all which liave been incited by the principal 
members of the colonies where they have been com- 
mitted — Mcasilres have not been wanting to create the 
same temper in the people here, in which some have 
been very active. In hopes to prevent their ill effects, I 
wrote a moderate piece, signed dmericanus, published 
here and at New York, and since in Virginia, wherein 
you will see my sentiments on the subject. I am told it 
had good effect in those places as well as here, being 
much approved by the moderate part of the people ; 
yet wc should not have been free from riots here, if ano- 
ther method had not been taken to prevent them, viz. 
By assembling quietly at the instance of Mr. Hughes’s 
friends (and not by order from the government of the 
city,) near eight hundred sober inhabitants were posted 
in different parts, ready to prevent any mischief that 
should be attempted by the mob, which effectually inti- 
midated them and kept all tolerable quiet, only they 
burnt a figure that they called a stamp man, and 
about midnight dispersed. Great pains have been taken 
to persuade and frighten Mr. Hughes into a resignation 
of nis office, but he continues firm, and will not resign 
in any manner that shall do dishonor to his appointment, 
and I think will be able to put his commission into exe- 
cution, notwithstanding the example set by other colo- 
nies. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTES. 

ROBERT MORRIS. 

At the most distressful period of the war. General 
Washington wrote to Congress, “That he was surround- 
ed by secret foes, destitute of the means of detecting 
them, or of getting intelligence of the enemy’s move- 
ments and designs. The army was in rags, had few or 
no blankets, aud military stores were in the dregs. The 
troops reduced in numbers, must retreat, without the 
means of defence if attacked, and would probably dis- 
perse from the want of subsistence and clothing in an 
inclement season, too severe for nature to support. In 
a word, we have lived upon expedients till we can five 
no longer* and it may truly be said, that the history of 
this war, is a history of false hopes and temporary devi- 
ces, instead of system and treonomy, which results from 
it,” All business was, in consequence, suspended in 
Congress, and dismay was universal, since no supplies of 
the requisitions demanded could be provided. 

Mr. Robert Morris, to whom the United States is more 
indebted for their prosperity and happiness, than to any 
other individual, with the exception of General Wash- 
ington, overcome by his feelings, quitted the hall with 
a mind completely depressed, without a present hope, 
or cheering expectation of future prosperity. On enter- 
ing his counting house, he received the welcome intelli- 
gence, that a ship which he bad despaired o£ had, at 
that moment, arrived at the wharf, with a full cargo of 
all the munitions of war, and of soldier’s clothing. He 
returned to Congress almost breathless with joy, and an- 
nounced the exhilarating good news. Nor did propi- 
tious fortune end here. Accidentally meeting with a 
worthy Quaker, who had wealth at command, and a 
hearty well wisher to the American cause, although from 
his religious principles averse to war and fighting, he 
thought it no departure from the strict line of propriety, 
to endeavour, by every exertion, to awaken his sympa- 
thy and obtain his assistance. Assuming, therefore, an 


ANECDOTES. 


expression of countenance indicative of the most poig- 
nant anguish and deep despair, he was passing him in 
sileiicc, when the benevolent Quaker, who had critically 
observed him, and marked the agitation -of his mind, 
feelingly said, “Robert, I fear there is bad news.” The 
reply was, “Yes, very bad* I am under the roost helpless 

embarrassment for the want of some hard money.” 

“How much would relieve thy difficulties, Robert?” 
The sum was mentioned. “But I could only give my 
private engagement in a note, which I would sacredly 

pledge my honour to repay,” rejoined Mr. Morris. 

“Cease thy sorrows, then, Robert; thou shalt have the 
money in confidence of thy silence on the subject, as it 
regards me.” The specie was procured, immediately 
remitted to General Washington, and saved the army. 

“In 1779, or 1780, two of the most distressing years 
of the war, General Washington wrote to me a most 
alarming account of the prostrate condition of the mili- 
tary stores, and enjoining my immediate exertions to 
supply deficiencies. There were no musket cartridges 
but {hose in the men’s boxes, and they were wet; of 

course, if attacked, a retreat or a rout was inevitable. 

We (the Board of War) had exhausted all the lead ac- 
cessible toyis, having caused even thfc spouts pf houses 
to be melted, and had offered, abortively, the equivalent 
in paper of two shillings specie per pound for lead. I 
went in the evening of the day in which I received this 
letter, to a splendid entertainment given by Don Mirail- 
les, the Spanish Minister. My heart was sad, but I had 
the faculty of brightening my countenance even under 
gloomy disasters, yet it seems then not sufficiently adroit- 
ly. Mr. Morris, who was one of the guests, and knew 
me well, discovered some casual traits of depression. 
He accosted me in his usual blunt and disengaged man- 
ner, “I see some clouds passing across the sunny coun~ 
tenance you assume — what is the matter?” After some 
hesitation I showed him the General’s letter, which I had 
brought from the office with the intention of placing it 
at home in a private cabinet. He played with my anxi- 
ety, which he did not relieve for some time. At length, 
however, with great and sincere delight, he called me 
aside, and told me that the HoDcer privateer had just ar- 
rived at his wharf with ninety tone of lead, which she 
had brought as ballast. It had been landed at Marti- 
nique, and stone ballast had supplied its place, but thio 
had been put on shore and the lead again taken in. *Yoa 
shall have my half of this fortunate supply; there are 
the owners of the other half,’ (indicating gentlemen in 
the apartment.) *Yes, but I am already under heavy 
personal engagements, as guarantee for the Depart- 
ment, to those and other gentlemen .’ # Well,* rejoined 
Mr. Morris, *they will take your assumption with my 
guaranty. ’ I instantly, on these terms, secured the lead, 
left the entertainment, sent for the proper officers, and 
set more than one hundred people to work through the 
night. Before morning a supply of cartridges was 
ready, and sent off* to the army. Judge liters. 

“It may not be generally known, but it is an incon- 
trovertible fact, that the plan of the campaign for the 
year 1781, as agreed upon by General Washington and 
Admiral Dc Grasse, was to aim at the reduction of New 
York, and that the southern enterprise was never con- 
templated until, unexpectedly, and to his extreme sur- 
prise, General Washington (by the French Admiral’s 
breaking his engagements to come into New York bay, 
and announcing his intention, through the Admiral com- 
manding the squadron at Rhode Island, to enter and re- 
main, for a few weeks, in the Chesapeake) was obliged 
to change the whole plan of operations; which, from 
the powerful resources of his mind, he planned and per- 
formed in a sudden and masterly manner. An account 
has been'published, by which it appears that the count 
Rocliambcau claimed the credit of planning the enter- 
prise a year before it was putin execution. A military 
character who had rendered such important services Ur 
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our country as were, by universal consent, attributed to 
him, needed no borrowed plume. He avows his having 
advised count De Grasse not to venture into New York 
bay. He should, (had he acted consistently with bis 
duty) with candour, and in due season, have made this 
communication to General Washington; whereas, the 
first intimation of a change of the original plan* was the 
French Admiral's letter from Rhode Island, which the 
General put into my hands a few hours after he had re- 
ceived it, with strong expressions of surprise and resent- 
ment. Assuredly, at this period, the expedition to the 
southward had never been thought of; but as count Ro- 
chambeau’s countervailing advice had been attended 
with successful consequences, he adroitly takes advan- 
tage of this good fortune and turns, an otherwise unjus- 
tifiable interference, into personal merit. I was sent by 
Congress under the belief that New York was the ob- 
ject, to consult with General Washington, on the sup- 
plies necessary for the attack. But, the apprehension 
expressed by count De Grasse, of danger to his heavy 
ships, should they enter the bay, and the avowal of his 
intention to sail for the Chesapeake, put at once an end 
to deliberation on the subject. A new object was now 
to be sought for, on which the co-operation of the allies 
might be employed with effect. I was present when 
the southern enterprise was resolved on, (claiming no 
merit or agency in the military part of it) and superin- 
tended the provision of every thing required by the ge- 
neral, for the operation. From seventy to eighty pieces 
of battering cannon, and one hundred of field artillery. 
Were completely fitted and furnished with attirail and 
ammunition, although, when I returned from the camp 
to Philadelphia, there was not a field carriage put toge- 
ther, and but a small quantity of fixed ammunition in 
Our magazines. The train was progressively sent on in 
three or four weeks, to the great honour of the officers 
and men employed in this meritorious service. All this , 
together with the expense of provision for , and pay of the 
troops, was accomplished on the personal credit of Mr. Ro- 
bert Morris , who issued his notes to the amount of one 
million four hundred thousand dollars , which were finally 
all paid. Assistance was furnished by Virginia and oth- 
er States, from the merit whereof I mean not to detract. 
But, as there was no money in the chest of the War 
Office* and the Treasury of the United States empty, 
the expedition never could have been operative and 
brought to a successful issue, had not, most fortunately, 
Mr. Morris' credit, superior exertions, and management, 
supplied the indispensable sine qua noUf the funds neces- 
sary togive effect to exertion.'' 

Dining with him shortly after the resignation of Mr. 
Robert Morris, as Financier of the United States, the 
cause of which appeared inexplicable to the company 
present, ‘To me/ said Baron Steuben, ‘there appears no 
mysteiy. I will illustrate my sentiments by a simple 
narrative* When I waj about to quit Paris to embark 
for the United States* the better to insure comfort when 
in camp, I judged it of importance to engage in my ser- 
vice a cook of celebrity. The American army was post- 
ed at Valley Forge, when I joined it. Arrived at my 
quarters, a wagoner presented himself, saying that he 
Was directed to attach himself to my train, and obey my 
orders. Commissaries arriving, furnished a supply of 
beef and bread, and retired. My cook looked around 
him for utensils, indispensable, in his opinion, for pre- 
paring a meal, and finding none* in an agony of despair, 
applied to the wagoner for advice, ‘We cook our meat,' 
replied he, ‘by hanging it up by a string, and turning it 
before a pod fire till sufficiently Toasted.' The next 
day — and still another passed, without material change. 
The commissary made his deposit My cook showed 
the strongest indications of uneasiness by shrugs and 
heavy sighing, but, with the exception of a few oaths, 
spoke not a word of complaint. His patience, however, 
was completely exhausted; he requested an audience, 
and demanded his dismission. ‘Under happier circum- 
Vol. II. 32 


stances, mon General/ said he, ‘it would be my ambi- 
tion to serve you, but here I have chance of showing 
my talents, and I think myself obliged, in honor, to save 
you expense, since your Wagoner is just as able to turn 
the string as I am.' ‘Believe me, gentlemen,' continued 
the Baron, ‘the Treasury of America is, at present, just 
as empty as my kitchen was at Valley Forge; and Mr. 
Morris wisely retires, thinking it of very little conse- 
quence who turns the string .' '' 

To the instances given by Judge Peters, of the happy 
arrival of supplies for the army, at the moment that they 
were most needed, I would add another occurrence de- 
rived from the same authority. “On our entering Phi- 
ladelphia, in June 17r8, after the evacuation by the Bri-, 
tish troops* we were hard pressed for ammunition. We 
caused the whole city to be ransacked in search of car- 
tridge paper. At length, I thought of the garrets , &c. 
of old printing offices. In that once occupied as a lum- 
ber room by Dr. Franklin, when a printer, a vast collec- 
tion was discovered. Among the mass was more thail 
a cart body load of Sermons on defensive war , preached 
by a famous Gilbert Tenant, during an old British and 
French war, to rouse the colonists to indispensable ex- 
ertion. These appropriate manifestoes were instantly 
employed as cases for musket cartridges* rapidly sent to 
the army, came most opportunely, and were fired away 
at the battle of Monmouth against our retiring foe. 

Carden's Rev. Ante*' 

ADDRESS 

Delivered before the Blockky & Merion Agricultural 
etifi on Saturday , Sept. 20/A, 1828, on the death of their 
bite President, the HON. RICHARD PETERS— By 
Samuel Breck, Vice President of the Society. 

Gehtlkmex: — 

I may be excused, 1 hope, for offering of tn^ own ac- 
cord, to address vou on the recent loss of our President. 
As thetsecond officer in the Society, it becomes, in some 
measure, my duty, to notice the melancholy event. That 
eminent and worthy man — so well known to us— so 
much bejoved by us; who, for forty years has so useful- 
ly and affectionately associated with us, has, at a good 
old age, paid the debt of nature. 

Death, perhaps, at no time strikes a victim, however 
obscure, who does not leave some sorrowing surviver: 
none so destitute of friends, as to descend to the grave 
wholly unlamented. How deeply, then* should we 
mourn the loss of a man, so remarkably distinguished as 
the late President of this Society. , 

Upon an occasion so solemn, and to us so afflictive,' 
we ought not to be satisfied with an ordinary notice it 
is fit that we should dwell, somewhat at length, on the 
prominent passages of such a mart's life; that we should 
recall to our minds the deeds of patriotism, of public 
spirit, and general usefulness, which have marked hia 
lengthened career. This I shall attempt, artd, howso- 
ever imperfectly, I beg you to indulge me with a hear- 
ing. 

Richard Peters, who died on the 22d of Artgust, at 
his residence in Blockley, was bom in the month of June* 
1744, in the same house in which he expired; and had* 
consequently, passed, by a few months, the great age of 
eighty-four. He received liis education in the city of 
Philadelphia; and, on entering the active scenes of fife* 
was a good Latin and Greek scholar, and possessed a 
knowledge of the French and German languages. 

Having adopted the law as a profession, his acquairt- 
tance with the German greatly facilitated his country 
practice; while his intuitive smartness, and steady indus- 
try, placed him in the front rank of the young practi- 
tioners of the dayv He had an uncle who w as Secreta- 
ry of the Colonial Government, and whose office was, as 
I think, cdnnected with the land department. This un- 
cle was fond of young Peters, and occasionally charged 
him with a part of the duties of his office. It was here, 
no doubt, that he became familiar with the land titles of 
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the province, and laid the foundation of the reputation 
he acquired in after times, of possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the land laws of the commonwealth. — 
These avocations, however, were transient, and did not 
cause any relaxation in his professional pursuits, on the 
contrary, they were made the mean$ of extending his 
acquaintance with influential men in the interior of the 
colony, and enabled him to follow, very profitably, the 
Courts of Justice, into all the surrounding counties, 
where his fluent conversation in German, extensive 
knowledge of the provincial grants and kindred laws, 
brought him into practice, and in due time competently 
rewarded his labours. 

On those circuits, he was accustomed to display his 
unrivalled wit. The playfulness of his conversation, 
always enlivened by flashes of the gayest pleasantry, 
was forever quick and unrestrained, and varied by casts 
of true humor; sometimes as broad and well enacted as 
the most exaggerated farce, and at others convolved in 
double meaning, fitted only for the ready perception of 
the most practised ear and polished taste. Thus distin- 
guished, our young friend became a favourite with all 
classes. 

It was about the time when this brilliant talent was 
already conspicuous; a talent that never after forsook 
him, even whilst age was wasting his tottering frame : 
it was at this period of youthful buoyancy, that a confer- 
ence was held with the Indians of the six nations, at Fort 
Stanwix, in the province of New York. Our lamented 
friend accompanied the delegation from Pennsylvania. 
During the negotiation of the treaty, he insinuated him- 
self so much into the good graces of the Indian chiefs, 
and became so entirely acceptable to them, by his light- 
hearted jests, and sportive behaviour, that even those 
sedate redmen relaxed their rigid carriage, and unbend- 
ing for a moment the usual severity of their characters, 
proposed to adopt him into their tribes. The offer was 
accepted, and Mr. Peters was formally introduced to 
his new relations, receiving from them, in allusion to his 
amusing talkativeness, the appropriate name of Tegoh- 
tias , which means Paroquet. 

He used to say, that these Indians called the great 
William Penn, Onas , the name of quill, or pen, in their 
language; whereas, added he, on my adoption, they 
have been more complimental, for they have given me 
the name of the bird and all his quills into the bargain. 

Political difficulties with the mother country, now 
compelled every man to choose his side. Mr. Peters, 
although rather intimately associated with the proprie- 
tary government, which was chiefly royal in its feelings, 
did not hesitate to separate himself from it, and join 
the cause of his native country. While many influen- 
tial members of the bar went over to the king, he stept 
forward with zeal in defence of American rights. 

Pennsylvania was, in that early day, without a militia. 
The peaceful descendants of Penn* and of his non-re- 
sistent companions, to whose excellent rule and exem- 
plary conduct, the state is so much indebted for its rapid 
grow th and present prosperity, had managed its affairs, 
even with the fierce aborigines, for nearly a century, 
without military aid, or any restraint whatever, other 
than the authority of mild and prudent laws, upheld as 
much by the probity, philanthropy, and unblemished 
demeanour of the law gjvers, as by any penal provisions 
Contained in the statutes themselves. 

But those quiet times were about to be disturbed. — 
Impolitic and unjust notions respecting this country, had 
got possession of the minds of the British ministry, 
which led them to adopt a system destructive of our 
rights and liberties. The cabinet— the parliament— the 
pressof G. Britain, at that time, misunderstood the mutual 
interests of the two countries, pretty much as they have 
ever continued to do from that day to this. “Having 
their cars full of pride and airy fame,” they treated us 
with ‘scurril jests, and matched us in comparisons with 

dirt, to weaker, and discredit our expostulations,” The 

colonial disputes were pushed to extremity. It became 


necessary to arm. Mr. Peters volunteered with his 
neighbours, and when they assembled for the purpose 
of organization, he was chosen their captain. His mili- 
tary career, however, was short. A mind so gifted, 
studies so essentially fitted for the civil departments of 
government, as those of Mr. Peters, soon removed him 
from the camp to the cabinet. Congress placed him at 
the Board of War, where his services for many years, 
during the struggle for independerice, have been acknow- 
ledged by a solemn vote of thanks by that illustrious 
body; services that can have been only properly appre- 
ciated by those who knew, like his fellow labourers, the 
destitute state of the country, and consequent difficul- 
ties in the execution of his duty as adjunct war minis- 
ter. 

Who among us that has associated with our late vene- 
rable friend, has not often heard him advert to that gloo- 
my period of our history, in language of trepidation and 
doubt! At one time the army was without powder, at 
another, lead; and always food or clothing was wanting. 
These were daily requisitions, to which no other answer 
oftentimes could be given, than that tha public stores 
were empty. To illustrate the naked state of our ma- 
gazines, and mental anguish of our public functionaries 
at that critical time, I will give you, very nearly in the 
words of Mr. Peters, a revolutionary anecdote,* which 
I thought sufficiently curious to note in writing, on the 
9 th of November 1823 — the day that it was told tome 
by him. 

“I was Commissioner of War, he said, in 1779. Gen. 
"Washington wrote to me that all his powder was wet* 
and that he was entirely without lead or balls; so that 
should the enemy approach him, he must retreat. When 
I received this letter, I was going to a grand gala at the 
Spanish ambassador’s, who lived in Mr. Chew’s fine house 
in South Third street. The spacious gardens were bu- 
perbly decorated with variegated lamps; the edifice it- 
self was a blaze of light; — the show wa s splendid; but 
my feelings were far from being in harmony with all this 
brilliancy. I met at this party, my friend Robert Morris, 
who soon discovered the state of my mind. ‘You are 
not yourself, tonight, Peters; what’s the matter?’ asked 
Morris. Notwithstanding my unlimited confidence m 
that great patriot, it was sometime before I could prevail’ 
upon myself to disclose the cause of my depression ; but 
at length I ventured to give him a hint of my inability to 
answer the pressing calls of the commander in chief. 
The army is without lead, and I know not where to get 
an ounce to supply it: the general must retreat for want 
of ammunition. * W ell, let him retreat,* replied the high 
and liberal minded Morris: ‘but cheer up: there are in 
the Holkar privateer, just arrived, ninety tons of lead, 
one half of which is mine, and at your service; the re- 
sidue you can get by applyingto Blair M’Clanaghan, and 
Holkar, both of whom are in the house with us.* 

I accepted the offer, from Mr. Morris, said Mr. Com- 
missioner Peters, with many thanks, and addressed my- 
self immediately to the two gentlemen who owned the 
other half, for their consent to sell; but they had already 
trusted a large amount of clothing to the continental 
Congress, and were unwilling to give that body any fur- 
ther credit. I informed Morris of their refusal. ‘Tell 
them,* said he, ‘that l will pay them for their share/— 
This settled the business; the lead was delivered; I set 
three or four hundred men to work, who manufactured 
it into cartridge bullets for Washington’s army, to which 
it gave complete relief.” 

The sequel of this anecdote show's, that the supply 
was entirely accidental. The Holkar privateer was at 
Martini co, preparing to return home, when her Cuptahv 
Matthew Lawler, who is still living, had this lead offer- 

* This and a subsequent anecdote were in type before 
wc were favored with Mr. Breck’s address — although 
substantially the same — some particulars are added by 
Mr. Breck, which induce us to give the anecdotes as re- 
lated by him. 
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«d to him for ballast. Uncertain, however, whether 
the market would not be overstocked by arrivals from 
Europe, he at first rejected it; but after some persua- 
sion received it on board. 

What thanks do we not owe to such men! Peters, 
watchful, diligent, devoted — toils unceasingly for his 
country’s good. Morris, generous to prodigality, ven- 
tures his Si in the holy cause ! Happily for America, 
such noble-spirited citizens were numerous in those 
days. Providence seemed to have enriched the land 
with them in every section. As they pass from us, it 
is assuredly due to their memory, to dwell for a moment 
<m the mighty debt of gratitude we owe them. 

Some other passages in the life of the celebrated sub- 
ject of this memoir, may appositely be placed here, as 
having particular reference to the post occupied by him 
during the greater part of the Revolutionary War. 

On the 18th of June 1778, Mr. Peters entered Phila- 
delphia, at the very time the enemy was evacuating the 
place. He went there under a strong escort sent with 
him by General Washington. His object was to secure 
clothing and stores, secreted by our friends, who had 
remained in the city; and to purchase every thing that 
he could from the dealers. He succeeded in fulfilling 
the wishes of the American general-in-chief. Arnold 
took command of the city a few days after, while Mr. 
Peters returned to York in this state, where Congrdhs 
then held its sessions. 

“ I left,” says Mr. Peters, (in a letter to a friend,) 
“ fifty thousand dollars to the order of Arnold, for the 
payment -of the clothing and stores. The traitor seized 
those articles, and never paid for them, but converted 
the greater part of the money to his own use: among 
others, to buy the country-seat of Mr. M‘Pherson, on 
the Schuylkill. Colonel Pickering and I detected him 
in ordering stores and provisions out of the public maga- 
zines, to fit out privateers of his own, and fo* his extra- 
vagant family establishment. An attempt to stop this 
robbery, produced between me and Arnold an open 
quarrel. I did not conceal, but wrote to head-quarters 
my want of confidence in Arnold. When his traitorous 
conduct at West Point became public, neither Colonel 
Pickering nor myself were the least surprised at it. He 
was placed in that command, at the solicitous request of 
respectable New Yorkers, who knew only his military 
character, which I always deemed overrated far beyond 
its real merit.” 

Mr. Peters’s exertions became peculiarly meritorious 
and useful, at the time when General Washington sud- 
denly changed his intended attack on New York, to 
that of Yorktown, in Virginia. We all know that this 
movement closed the war. De Grasse, with his fleet, 
offered to co-operate to the south, provided the Ameri- 
can army could be immediately put in motion, to act in 
concert with the fleet. His cruise off the Chesapeake 
he said would be short; and whatever the land forces in- 
tended to do must be done quickly. At this crisis there 
were no battering cannon ready; no means of transport- 
ing the army which lay at Morristown in New Jersey; 
no money in the national treasury or military chest. Let 
the plan of relief be told in Mr. Peters's own words, as 
extracted from a letter to General Harrison, of the date 
of 12th of January 1818. 

“In the journals of Congress of July 1781,” says Mr. 
Peters, “a member of the Board of War was directed 
to repair to head quarters, with Robert Morris, superin- 
tendent of finance, and consult with the commander in 
chief, on the subjects therein mentioned. The member 
of the board was myself. 

“ To show you the prostrate situation of our financial 
concerns, I mention that I had not in the chest of the of- 
fice, without interfering with the daily common de- 
mands for contingencies, a sufficient sum for my outfit 
and personal expenses. Not foreseeing any extra claims 
for casualties, I had not provided out of my own funds 
against them. At Trenton, on our way to camp, 1 lost a 
horse- 1 could have ordered one out of the quarter- 


ns . 

master's stables, but I avoided the example, knowing the 
low state of that department. I was obliged to borrow 
of Mr. Morris the money necessary to replace my loss. 

I On our arrival at head 'quarters we had frequent confe- 
rences with the general. I was soon confirmed, ii> what 
I had before been convinced of, that our success in the 
contemplated attack on New York, was far worse than 
doubtfflg. and that was the plan of the campaign, not- 
withstanding historical representations to the contrary. 
Among them, I see recently published, ‘ a project of 
Comte Rochambeau,' announcing his having a long 
time precedently, formed a deliberate plan for the for- 
tunate achievement which closed our war. And yet I 
know that the change of the plan at first fixed on for the 
campaign, was sudden and accidental. All our confe- 
rences were predicated on measures solely relating to 
the intended attack on New York.” 

The change of the plan originated with Washington 
alone: but let Mr. Peters's o\Vn words be again used: 

“ One morning at the beat of reveille, Mr. Morris and 
myself, who occupied the same marquee, were roused 
by a messenger from head quarters, and desiredJWih- 
with to repair thither. We were surprised at«Jhe cir- 
! cumstance; every thing having been the evening^ cfore 
I perfectly tranquil- We were more so on our meeting 
i tlie general, who, the moment he saw me, with expres- 
sions of intemperate passion, (which I will not repeat,) 
handed to me a letter from the French admiral, who 
commanded six orsev^n ships at Rhode Island: ‘Here,' 
said the general, ‘read this; you understand the French;* 
then turning away: ‘so do I now better than ever.' 
Mr. Morris and myself stood silent, and not a little aston- 
ished. The letter informed the general that the writer 
had received by an express frigate, arrived from the 
fleet of Comte de Grasse, at sea , orders to join that 
fleet in the Chesapeake, as the Comte had changed his 
destination, on information that the bay of New York 
was dangerous for his heavy ships; and if any thing 
could be done in the southern quarters, co-operation 
was offered during the few weeks of liis intended stay 
in those waters to avoid the West India hurricane sea- 
son. Secrecy was enjoined, and we went our way. On 
returning to breakfast, we found the general as compos- 
ed, as if nothing extraordinary had happened, and mea- 
sures concocting for the emergency. I had often admir- 
ed these conquests over himself. That evening, or l 
think the next day, a letter arrived from the Marquis 
de Lafayette, from Virginia, announcing the arrival of 
the French fleet in the Chesapeake. I have seen it as- 
serted; that this was the first intimation, and on appear- 
ance of a preconcerted plan was given to it at camp . 
This is another inaccurate historical fact. 

“In the course of the day, I was asked by the gene- 
ral : “ well, what can you do for us, under the present 
change of circumstances ?* * I answered, “ please to in- 
form me of the extent of your wants.' Being, after 
some time, so informed, generally , I replied; ‘ I can do 
every thing with money; nothing without it; but what 
can be transported from hence, must be relied on.’ I 
looked impressively on Mr. Morris, who said, i I under- 
stand you; I must have time to consider and calculate.’ '* 

Mr. Morris shortly after told the general that he had 
no tangible effects; but if anticipations on the credit of 
his personal engagements would succeed, he could sup- 
ply the means for transporting the army from New Jer- 
sey to the Chesapeake. 

“In a day, or two,” continues Mr. Peters,” we left 
camp under injunctions of secrecy, (which we faithfully 
observed,) until the general developed his final objects 
and measures to Congress. 

“ On our arrival at Philadelphia, I set to work most 
industriously, and masked the object for a time. By 
the zeal and extraordinary efforts of the staff depart- 
ment, particularly that of ordnance and military stores, 
sixty pieces of battering cannon, and a greater number 
of field artillery, were completely provided and finished 
in three or four weeks, and as any portion of the train 
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was ready, sent off on its way to the southern enter- 
prise. Not a single gun was mounted on my arrival at 
Philadelphia, nor a rammer, or a sponge, or other atti - 
rail, nor any considerable quantity of fixed ammunition. 
No European magazine or arsenal, eould have done 
more in the time, and under liktf circumstances. Gene- 
ral Knox, who arrived in twelve or fourteen day% had a 
great share of the merit of this effort. Mr. M^jps sup- 
plied the money or the credit; and without derogation 
from the merit of the assistance rendered by state autho- 
rities, it may be truly said, that the financial means fur- 
nished by him, were the main-springs of transportation 
and supplies for the glorious achievement which effec- 
tually secured our independence. He issued his notes 
/or, I think, one million four hundred thousand dollars. 
They passed freely, and at the value of tpecie, and were 
in time all redeemed. The Bank of North America, 
which he founded, with money supplied from abroad, 
and by taxing the credit of his particular friends, and 
many other good friends to their country, assisted him 
most eminently. We gave our securities to the amount 
offaypt proportion of its capital stock. My bond was 
return?! to me only a few days ago; amounting, as I 
think, thirty thousand dollars. Who then, knowing 
these iAings, can doubt of his having been among the 
most prominent saviours of his country !” 

Those were times, as Mr. Peters adds, “ when 'wants 
were plenty, and supplies lamentably scarce” The fear- 
less manner in which property and personal responsibili- 
ty were risked, is worthy of all praise. It was the tone 
of the day; a spirit of disinterested love of country pre- 
vailed, and a vigilance that po exertions could tire! 

In December, 1781, Mr. Peters resigned his post in 
the War Office, upon which occasion. Congress — “Re- 
solved, that Mr, Peters letter of resignation be entered 
on the Journal, and that he be informed that Congress 
are sensible of his merit, and convinced of his attachment 
to the cause of his country, and return him their thariks 
for his long and faithful services in the War Depart- 
ment.” 

After Mr. Peters left the War Office, he was elected 
a member of Congress, and assisted in closing much of 
the business of the war, and of the welcome peace. 

Public services, even in our owa day, when all is peace 
and plenty, are too often accompanied by pecuniary' 
loss. Wfiat, then, must have been the sacrifice, in the 
turbulent times to which I have just alluded! It was, 
as Mr. Peters used emphatically to call it, “ burning the 
candle at both ends.” But the reward was indepen- 
dence; — exemptions from the heretofore vexatious rule 
of a government a thousand leagues off; — the liberty to 
steer the vessel of state by our own compass: — this was 
a prize worth every sacrifice. Wc know the value of 
it; and we know how to cherish reverentially and affec- 
tionately the memory of those excellent men, who so 
willingly offered the sacrifice, and so nobly achieved the 
prize! This cannot be too often repeated. 

The war left us in an unsettled state, which the good 
sense of the people soon put in order, by the organiza- 
tion of * new government, under the present Constitu- 
tion, The great Washington, our first President, in 
looking around him for suitable men to fill the posts in 
his gift, selected Mr. Peters for the judgeship of the 
District Court of Pennsy lvania. This he accepted, al- 
though he was desirous to take up his profession, and 
enjoy some respite from public labour. Since the 
peace, his fellow citizens had sent him to the state as- 
sembly, of one branch of which he was speaker, at the 
very period, I think, when he was removed to the Dis- 
trict Court. It was a new sacrifice to the public good; 
for I have heard my venerable friend say, that it com- 

orted neither with his wish nor his interest to throw up 

is pursuits at the bar, for an office of such small emo- 
lument. He yielded, nevertheless, to the request of 
the President, and assumed the exercise of its duties, 
which he continued until his death; being a period of 
tbirty-six years, during which time he was seldom de- 


tained from Court by sickness, and never from any 
other cause. The admiralty portion of his judicial func- 
tions, has been greatly simplified and improved under 
his care; and as a jurist in other matters, his decisions 
have been applauded here, and confirmed at Washing, 
ton. 7 

The President who placed him on the benchyknew 
him well, and took great delight in bis society. When 
a morning of leisure permitted that great man to drive 
to Belmont, the birth-place and country residence of 
Judge Peters, it was his constant habit so to do. There, 
sequestered from the wprld,- — the torments and cares of 
business, Washington would enjoy a vivacious, recrea- 
tive, and wholly unceremonious intercoutpe with the 
Judge; walking for hours, side by side, in the beautiful 
gardens of Belmont, beneath the dark shade of lofty 
hemlocks, placed there by his ancestors, nearly a cen- 
tury ago. In those romantic grounds, there stands a 
chestnut tree, reared from a Spanish nut, planted by the 
hand of Washington. Large, healthy, and fruitful, it is 
cherished at Belmont, as a precious evidence of the inti- 
macy that subsisted between those distinguished men. 
The stranger who visits those umbrageous walks, 
trimmed and decorated in the style of the seventeenth 
century, pauses amid “ dipt hedges of pyramids, obe- 
lisks, and balls,” formed by the evergreen and compact 
spruce, to contemplate this thriving tree, and carry back 
his memory to the glorious and virtuous career of him 
who placed it there. 

The duties of the Djstrict Judge, particularly when 
associated with the Judge of the Circuit Court, became 
sometimes extremely painful. Two insurrections — (tho 
only ones that have taken place since the adoption of 
the present constitution,) occurred in Mr. Peters’s dis- 
trict. To aid in the suppression of the first, he fol- 
lowed the army as far as Pittsburg,— the western 
limit of his jurisdiction; and there, with his usual 
promptitude and prudence, very satisfactorily dis- 
charged his official duties. In a few years after, he was 
called on again to try another set of rebels from the 
northern part of his district. His associate during part 
of the time, was the celebrated Samuel Chase, one of 
the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
The trial of these deluded insurgents, and the execution 
of the two acts of Congress so well known by the names 
of Alien and Sedition laws, gave great notoriety to the 
Circuit Court of this District. Its proceedings were 
narrowly watched by the political enemies of the Fede- 
ral government, until at length, John Randolph, a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from Virginia, 
thought he saw cause of impeachment in the conduct of 
its judges. Articles were agreed upon by the House of 
Representatives, and sent up to the Senate against Sa- 
muel Chase; and great pains were taken to include Mr. 
Peters. Indeed the House inserted his name at one 
time; but on proper investigation it was withdrawn, un- 
der a conviction that no cause of accusation existed: on 
the contrary, when the examination took place, it was 
found that his judicial course had uniformly been mark- 
ed by prudence, decorum and moderation. 

The violence of the times, the irksomeness of the 
Court duties, the vituperative or thankless voice of the 
then governing party, might have discouraged an ordi- 
nary mind; or at least have limited its action strictly to 
the business of the bench. Not so with Judge Peters. 
Almost at the very moment when political strife was at 
, its height, we find him promoting, and chiefly directing, 
one of the most beautiful and most useful improvements 
in the state. I allude to the permanent means of com- 
munication, treated in the year 1803, between the city 
and country, by the erection of the great fridge over 
the Schuylkill, at the end of High street. It belongs 
especially to us who reside on the west side of that river, 
to assert the merit of the citizen who originated, super- 
intended, and completed this noble work. Many of ua 
recollect the delay and the danger of tha passage, 
twenty-five years ago* now so fully obviated by the 
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splendid structure placed there at a cost of three hun- 
dred thousand dollars! 

Judge Peters, the first President of the Company at 
whose expense it was built, commenced his service in 
this work, with a zeal and courage, which alone could 
conquer the natural difficulty of the water piers; and it 
is proper to notice here, as illustrative of that gentle- 
man’s sagacity and foresight, that to his perseverance, 

(I had almost said management) do we owe the perma- 
nency of that bridge; for, the company discouraged by 
the great expense, had resolved not to cover it, and go- 
verned by this determination, left it two or three years 
wholly exposed to the weather; so that had not Mr. Pe- 
ters, by constant solicitation, persuaded them to give it 
its present defence, its usefulness would have terminat- 
ed in about twenty years; when, decayed and rotten, it 
Would have fallen into the river. But with the cover, 
which now protects and ornaments if, it will last a cen- 
tury or more. ' 

Before Mr. Peters became a judge; indeed soon after 
the War closed in 1785, he visited England. His travels 
in that country and the adjoining kingdoms under Bri- 
tish rule, were extensive. He had in charge on this oc- 
casion, a commission somewhat of a public nature, and 
which introduced him to the acquaintance of the Pri- 
mate and principal prelates of the English Church. Be- 
fore the revolution, . the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in this country, of which Mr. Peters was a member, was 
governed by the Bishop of London; but when our po- 
litical connexion |was dissolved, no Protestant church 
here would consent to be regulated by a foreign dio- 
cesan. Mr. Peters, therefore, was commissioned to ob- 
tain the consent of the British prelates to ordain to the 
holy office of bishop three priests of the American Epis- 
copal church, and thus give to it a canonical succession. 
An act of parliament had already been obtained by the 
Bishop of London, to enable him to dispense with such 
of the usual requisitions as were inconsistent with the 
engagements of certain citizens of the United States 
who had applied for holy orders ; and about the time the 
higher question of succession was agi tided, the same 
subject was brought before the Danish government, in 
consequence of a conversation between Mr. Adams, our 
then minister to Great Britain, and the Danish minister 
to the same court, to which a favourable answer was 
given; sj that the Danish church stood ready in case of 
difficulty, to confer on our church the necessary powers 
of Episcopal succession. But it is believed that this in- 
cident had no influence on the conduct of the British 

g overnment or church, both of which are represented 
y Mr. Peters, in a letter from England dated March 
4th, 1786, as favourably disposed; and subsequently 
confirmed By the courteous and friendly reception of 
the Right Revd. and venerable Bishop White, and his 
colleagues, who found the Archbishops and all the Bi- 
shops who were consulted on the business, acting with 
the utmost candour and liberality of sentiment; so that 
it is obvious that the English prelates were from the first 
ready and desirous to convey the succession to the Ame- 
rican church; and that the only condition they made 
was, that there should not be such a departure, either 
in discipline, worship, or doctrine, as would destroy the 
identity of the two fchurches, in their spiritual charac- 
ter.* 

While we admire the Christian feeling which charac - 1 
terized the hierarchy of England at that period, it may 
not be thought inopportune to testify our regret at the 
prejudice which has grown up since, among clergymen 
and theological writers, when they have occasion to refer 
to the American church. Catching the illiberal spirit of the 
lay journalists, the conductors of some of the British pe- 
riodicals, devoted to church matters, speak of our country 
in language coarse and unbecoming; and one theological 
journal, of wide circulation, and published in London, 

* This statement was furnished in suhstaneo by a 

most respectable Episcopal clergyman. 


reviews a sermon of the Bishop of New York, by deny- 
ing to him, throughout the review, the prelatic title of 
Bishop, as if too sacred, or of too high a dignity, for a 
people, whom it purposely treats with disrespect. This 
critic sneeringly calls the widely-extended and flourish- 
ing Episcopal Church of the United States, governed as 
it is by ten bishops, and more than four hundred ordain- 
ed clergymen — planted over thousands of miles: — 
sneeringly calls it, I say, “ an obscure church on the bor- 
ders of a wilderness. ” 

Mighty asHias been the growth of this empire^ pros- 
perous as have been all its institutions; a wilful blind- 
ness and inveterate prejudice, I had almost said a propen- 
sity to falsehood, seize on the minds of the writers of 
England, whenever they refer to our happy land. Why 
are these taunts so often the theme of their statesmen, 
as well as their critics? Can they be aware of the injus- 
tice they do us? — of the alienation of affection and kin- 
dred feeling which they work here ? Or do they grieve 
and scold because we get along too fast for them? If it 
be envy that produces this tone of sarcasm and contume- 
ly, 1 know not when it will cease; but if it arise from 
pride of wealth and numbers, it must soon stop; for the 
day is near at band, when an equality of power in po- 
pulation and riches, will place us on a par; and then 
they may think us fit to be counted “as of the same fa- 
ther’s house.** 

We now approach, gentlemen, a period in the life of 
our departed President, which brought us into close in- 
timacy with him. It was a long period of wide-spread 
usefulness, in which he moved almost without a rival. — 
As a practical farmer, Mr. Peters had from time to 
time communicated the results of the experiments made 
at Belmont, to such of his neighbours as chose to profit 
by them; but he had not written much, if any thing, 
upon agriculture, before the year 1797. His first pub- 
lication was then made, and contained a statement of 
facts and opinions in relation to the use of Gypsum. — 
This pamphlet circulated widely, and produced such a 
change in husbandry, by introducing the culture of clo- 
ver, and other artificial grasses, as gave, we all know, a 
magical increase to the value of farms. Estates which 
uutil then were unable to maintain stock, for want of 
winter fodder, and summer pasture, were suddenly bro*t 
into culture, and made productive. Formerly, on a farm 
destitute of natural meadow, no stock could be support- 
ed; and even where natural meadow existed, the barn 
yard was exhausted to keep up sufficient fertility, (in the 
absence of' irrigation,) to feed a very few horses and 
black cattle. 

Such was the situation of our husbandly, for some 
years after the revolution. It is proper to advert to it, 
that we may understand the full extent of our obligation 
to the Judge. In the year 1770, he was shown the ef- 
fects of gypsum on clover, in a city lot, occupied by Mr, 
Jacob Barge, on the commons of Philadelphia. 

The secret of its powerful agency, came from Ger- 
many, where it was accidentally discovered. Mr. Petera 
obtained a small quantity, which he used successfully, 
and gradually promoted its consumption, until by his 
example, and his publications, the importation from No- 
va Scotia alone, into the single port of Philadelphia, 

, increased to the enormous amount of fourteen thousand 
| tons annually. This was before the discovery of that 
fossil in the United States. 

Inquire in the counties of Chester, Lancaster, and 
others around us, where clover is so beneficially cultiva- 
ted, how much is due to that excellent man, for the 
great pains he took to extend the use of gypstinrri On 
this subject, I very recently transmitted to the Judge, a 
testimonial of gratitude from one of the most intelligent 
persons of Lancaster; who unhesitatingly ascribes to 
Mr. Peters’s book on plaister, and his other agricultural 
essays, the merit of having produced a good part of the 
rich cultivation, for which that county is so celebrated. 
But his rural labours were not confined to the tilth of 
the ground; to the mere variety of grasses, or alimental 
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Improvement of the soil which produced them; for we 
find' him zealously employed, in mending by crosses, 
the breed of sheep and other animals. To him was con- 
fided the care of the broad tail Barbary rams, procured 
at Tunis, by General Eaton. The Judge placed them 
advantageously, and pressed on the farmers, by repeated 
written exhortations, the propriety of using them. 

In order to appreciate properly the industry of this 
gentleman, in treating on husbandry and matters auxi- 
liary to it, we mu9t consult his voluminous communica- 
tions, published in the Memoirs of the Philadelphia 
Agricultural Society. Take, for instance, the first vo- 
lume. There, we find him discussing with his accus- 
tomed animation, and clear and elegant style, the follow- 
ing topics: — 

On Hovcn cattle. 

On Peach trees. 

On Yellow water in horses. 

On Gypsum. * 

On the thickness, cement, and materials of walls. 

On Orchards. 

On Coane flour. 

On Brown bread. 

On the force of habit, as it relates to esculents. 

On new herbs & shrubs appearing after firing woods. 

On trench ploughing. 

On Hemlock for live fences. 

Remarks on, and plan of, a stercorary. 

On changes of timber and plants. 

On races of animals extinct. 

These numerous articles, so various in their character, 
are, as I have said, contained in the first volume, and are 
all copiously and ably treated by him. The succeeding 
volumes are no less rich in original essays on the science 
and art of agriculture, from the same prolific pen. Per- 
haps it is not estimating the quantity of his labour too 
high, if we place it at one fourth of each volume; the 
quality of these productions, must be valued according 
to their wide circulation, and great popularity. 

This distinguished citizen, always active in promoting 
objects of public utility, founded our Society, and pre- 
sided over it from the day of its creation until his death. 
You, gentlemen, will, one and all, I confidently assert, 
most readily and most gratefully bear witness to his con- 
stant solicitude for the advancement of the objects of 
our association. How often has he pressed us to attend 
to them! His superior sagacity could discover a useful- 
ness in labours, which we had not before thought impor- 
tant. When, at length, we yielded to his wishes, and 
consented to register the occurrences on our farms, how 
much information was elicited! The improvement de- 
rived from this mutual examination, was acknowledged j 
by us all. It is much to be regretted, that these busi- j 
ness -like meetings have of late been few &, far between. | 
Hut such as they were, and transient as they now are, 1 1 
dare refer to the records for proof of their solid worth. ! 
What, though they have been followed by occasional 
listlessness, indifference, or non-attendance, that baffled 
the later efforts of our good President; my we not re- 
member that our early zeal, though short-lived, was sa- 
lutary ! Can we not revive it? Let us try, if it be only 
to show our love for the man who first inspired it. Our 
opinions on rural matters; our knowledge of agricultu- 
ral facts, then so freely communicated, stand on record.* 
we then possessed the attributes, as Well as the name, of 
an Agricultural Sbciety. Those communications, evin- 
ced by their variety, their practical meaning, their good 
sense, and not unfrequently, their novelty; the rich fund 
of information among us in the concerns of husbandly, 
and show how profitably it may be again employed. — 
We have but to will it, in order to restore it to its for- 
mer usefulness. 

Having endeavoured to portray Mr. Peters as a pa- 
triot, a legislator, a jurist, and a farmer, it remains to 
apeak of him as a man in social life. 


Unceremonious, communicative, friendly, we who 
have so often shared in the delight of bi9 unequalled 
companionship, under this roof, and at the festive board, 
when, at our annual dinners, he gradually rose in hilarity 
and noisy mirth, with the wine dnnkers, by drinking him- 
self, os he would playfully say, like a fish; accompany- 
ing our libations of Madeira, with draughts of water; 
we can testify to his wonderful flow of wit, jovialty, and 
laughter-inspiring spirit. It was on those occasions, that 
for a long evening “he talked with fluency mere pun, M 
mere joke and frolick. He needed no artificial aid, 
where nature had been so liberal; and with his goblet of 
water by his side, he kept pace in merriment with the 
company he was exhilarating; and this too, when an oc- 
togenarian ! Indeed, it was only with the lamp of life 
that this love of jest became extinct. Yet, so well timed, 
in such good taste, was all this gaiety, that no want of 
dignity or decorum was ever known. It was a sponta- 
neous effusion, so natural and so pleasing, that it made 
you love the man you already respected. 

As a husband — a parent — a neighbour — a sincere 
Christian — there was, in reference to Judge Peters, but 
one voice. Every one united in praising his domestic 
and religious virtues. 

Here I conclude, with many thanks for your indul- 
gence, and the hope that a life so usefully spent, will 
be contemplated by us, as eminently worthy of imita- 
tion; if not in all its varieties, at least in such portions as 
we may be able to copy. 

PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

Thursday evening , Oct. 18/A, 1828. 

At a stated meeting held this evening, the following 
committees were appointed. 

STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Watering Committee. — Hale, Williams, Garret, To- 
land. Burden, Cave, Coryell, Moss. 

Ways and Means. — Thompson, Kittera, Miller, Hert- 
zog, Walmsley, Horner. 

Paving . — Johnson, Baker, O’Neill, Maitlind,WilIiams, 
Garret, Worrel, Neff. 

Accounts. — Walmsley, Graff, Scott, Thompson, Read, 
Richards. 

Markets.— Bladen, Cook, Wainwright, Garret, Wil- 
liams, Neff. 

Library. — Page , Snyder, Read, Toland. 

Fire Companies. — Baker, llertzog, Coryell, Read, 
Richards, Neff. 

JOINT COMMITTEES. 

Franklin Square.— Vi illiams, Worrell, Wainwright, 
Cook. 

Washington and Bit teahouse. — Toland, Miller, Hor- 
ner, Graff. 

Logan and Penn . — Cave, Walmsley, Kitten, Rich- 
ards. 

State House and Independence Square. — Burden, Page, 
Kittera, and Read. 

Draivbridge Lot. — O’Neill, Seott, Thompson, Gar- 
ret. 

Lombard street Lot*. — Johnson, Maitland, Miller, Wor- 
rell. 

Chesnut & Mulberry street Wharves. — Oldenburgh, 
Bladen, Toland, Richards. 

Wills Legacy.— Retd, Thompson, Walmsley, Moss. 

Messrs. O’Neill, Johnson, Thompson, and Neff, were 
appointed a committe to superintend the repairs of the 
State House. 

A petition from the constables of the city praying for 
remuneration of expenses incurred by them in the Ward 
Elections, was referred to Messrs. Kittera, Worrel,Page, 
and Bladen. 

Messrs. Maitland and Thompson were appointed a 
committee to superintend the repairs making to the Soutfi 
Second street Market houses. 
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Mr. Johnson submitted the following resolution. 
Resolved, by the Select and Common Council that a 
Joint Committee of four members from each council be 
appointed to inquire if any and what alterations are ne- 
cessary to be made in the several ordinances and sup- 
plements to ordinances providing for the appointment 
of city commissioners, and prescribing their duties: and 
that the said committee have leave to report by bill or 
otherwise. 

Mr. Johnson said that he brought forward this resolu- 
tion in justice to himself and the other members of the 
late councils. As long back as 1802, an ordinance was 
passed prohibiting the city commissioners in the most 
positive terms from being concerned cither directly or 
indirectly in contracts for the execution of public work, 
(here Mr. J. read an extract from the ordinance.) It is 
well known that reputed abuses by the city commission- 
ers, had considerable bearing on the late election, and 
our constituents, said Mr. J., call on us to probe the mat- 
ter to bottom. He could not think it possible there had 
been abuses to the extent reported, but he believed great 
amendments might be made in the system. None but 
men of integrity and capacity should be appointed city 
commissioners, and as the character of such citizens is 
valuable to the community, they ought to be protected. 

The resolution was adopted, and Messrs. Johnson, 
Oldenburg, Maitland, Page, Thompson, Kittera, Garret, 
and Richards, appointed the committee. 

Mr. Johnson submitted the following: — 

Whereas a number of the owners of property fronting 
on certain streets, recently paved, have not complied 
with the existing ordinances in relation to the paving of 
the footways. 

And whereas it is deemed necessary for the comfort 
and convenience of the citizens generally, that said foot- 
ways should be paved. 

Therefore, Resolved, that the city commissioners be, 
and they are hereby directed, forthwith to give due no- 
tice to such owners of property and to cause all such 
footways to be paved agreeably to the ordinances now 
in full force on that subject. 

Mr. Baker doubted the expediency of adopting this j 
resolution, as there was at this moment a great scarcity 
of paving brick, and giving the commissioners this pow- j 
er might subject many citizens to inconveniences. 

Mr. Johnson replied that the resolution gave the com- 
missioners no new power. It was an act of assembly 
which prescribed that the pavements should be made. 
On a future occasion, he would, perhaps, be under the 
necessity of bringing before councils, the names of cer- 
tain men who held large estates acquired by inheritance, 
and who, he thought, evaded the law, by means of deeds 
given to persons long since dead. Many large property 
holders importuned councils, to pave the streets in front 
of their property. By paving the carriage way, the va- 
lue of their property was increased in some instances as 
much (we understood Mr. J. to say) as twenty five per 
cent, but they evaded the law, by only setting the curb- 
stones: and the poor man who complied with the law 
in making a foot pavement in front of his own house, 
could not pass in front of the adjoining lot without being 
up to his ears in mud. The late councils had petitioned 
the legislature on the subject, but the operation of the 
act had not been precisely such as was desired. 

Mr. Bladen inquired what necessity there could be 
for passing the resolution, if the object was provided for 
by the act of assembly. 

The President replied that it was customary to pass 
resolutions directing the city commissioners to carry into 
effect the acts of assembly. 

The resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Walinsley, a committee of two was 
appointed to examine the minutes of the late council, 
and report on its unfinished business. 

Lydia R. Bailey was re-elected printer to the common 
council . — JPhil Gaz . 


EDUCATION WITH MANUAL LABOR. 

An association has been formed in this city for the 
purpose of establishing a school in which manual labor 
is to be connected with the elements of a liberal educa- 
tion. We subjoin the articles of association adopted at 
a late meeting, and a letter from Rev. Dr. Alexander 
containing his views of the importance of such ail estab- 
lishment. A committee has been appointed to examiite 
and report suitable places of location for the School. 
Articles of Association, 

For the purpose of establishing near the city of 
Philadelphia , a School in which manual labour 
is to be connected with the elements of liberal edu- 
cation . 

Art. 1. The stock of this association shall be di- 
vided into shares of $20 each, payable, if only one 
share be subscribed, at the time of subscribing, if 
more than one, the half pay able as before and the 
other at the end of twelve months. 

2. The primary object of the school shall be to 
furnish instruction to young men whose ultimate 
aim is the ministry of the gospel, whilst others of 
respectable talents and good moral character may 
be admitted, as far as may be deemed consistent 
with the main object. 

3. Every pupil shall be required to employ, in 
agriculture, horticulture or mechanicks not less than 
three nor more than four hours each day, on an av- 
erage. The avails of his labour shall be applied to 
the payment of his board and of the other expenses 
of the school . 

4. The truths of divine revelation and practical 
religion as well as the rudipients of the arts and 
sciences shall be diligently & prudently inculcated, 

5. The further details of the institution shall be 
committed to a Board of fifteen T rustces to be elect- 
ed by the stockholders annually and who shall re- 
port their transactions at each annual meeting of 
the Association. 

6. The first meeting of the stockholders shall be 
.called at such time and place as shall be designated 
by a committee appointed for that purpose. 

7. Subscribers may transfer their shares at pleas- 
ure; but not without the consent of two thirds of 
the stockholders, present at an annual meeting. 

8. Each share shall entitle the holder to a vote 
in all the transactions of the association. 

Dr. Alexander's Letter . 

Princeton October 11, 1828. 

Rev. and Dear Sir, 

Understanding that you wish to have some ex- 
pression of opinion from me, relative to the expe- 
diency of establishing schools or academies, in 
which manual labor s]iall be made an essential part 
of the system of exercise and discipline, I take 
pleasure in saying, that such institutions appear to 
me, to be calculated to promote the cause of litera- 
ture, in no small degree. 

The public mind is, perhaps, prejudiced against 
all pretensions to new and easy methods of acqui' 
ring learning; and many may be disposed to reject 
this scheme without an impartial consideration, 
because it is new. But it ought to be remembered 
that according to thi^plan, no innovation, what- 
ever, upon the common course of classical education^ 
is contemplated. The only novelty in the institu- 
tion is, that agricultural or mechanical labor is made 
the duty of every pupil, for a few hours in each day. 
And this is only a provision for carrying into effect. 
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what all acknowledge to be vitally important in se- 
minaries of learning, namely/ that the body should 
be exercised, every day, as well as the mind. The 
importance of a good system of exercise fof stu- 
dents, has been so deeply felt of late years, that an 
artificial system of gymnastic exercises ha3 been in- 
troduced into many institutions of learning, and has 
been productive of excellent effects on the health of 
students. But why resort to laborious exercises 
which require considerable expense and are pro- 
ductive of no profit, when the same labor or exer- 
cise may be so directed as to accomplish several 
important ends, besides the promotion of health? 

If two, three or four hours ought to be spent in 
healthful exercise, why not employ those hours, 
daily, in the pleasant occupations of horticulture, 
agriculture, or mechanics? In those occupations, 
there is much less danger of hurtful accidents than 
in gymnastic or in the common sports of boys. And 
it can be ho matter of doubt to any one, that thela- 
bors of the field and of the garden are as salubrious 
as any other mode of exercise. And certainly, if 
only so much of the students’ time be appropriated 
to these labours, as bodily health requires, they 
cannot be considered as interfering with their liter- 
ary *progress. They wiU, in fact, make much bet 
ter progress than if they should attempt to devote 
the whole of their time to study. Besides, the 
knowledge of the operations of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts which would necessarily be acqui- 
red in such a course, would be no contemptible part 
of a good education. There are few men, residing 
in the country, who do not need practical knowl- 
edge of the mfethod of cultivating a farm and a gar- 
den. And as it is desirable to have educated en- 
lightened farmers, who may be competent to act as 
magistrates, legislators, or arbitrators, the plan of 
uniting a knowledge of farming with a liberal edu- 
cation, is better adapted to the mass of the Amer- 
ican population, than any other. 

But that which chiefly recommends this kind of 
seminary is, that under good management, it will 
render education so cheap, that every independent 
farmer will easily have it in his power to give his 
sons a liberal education. By experiment it has been 
ascertained, that an amount of labor not more than 
is necessary for wholesome exercise, wil be suffi- 
cient to pav for the boarding of a pupil who is over 
15 years of age. This scheme will also obviate the 
objection which many worthy people make to send- 
ing their sons to classical schools; namely, that they 
are thereby rendered idle and become fever after- 
wards averse to labor. And such a course of life 
as unites attention to agriculture with learning is 
obviously more favourable to sound moral habits, 
than the situation in which young men are com- 
monly placed at our academics and colleges; Thus, 
sir, I have briefly stated the reasons which induce 
me to be a warm friend to such an institution as you 
have been endeavouring to establish; and to show 
that these thoughts are not mere theory, I would 
state, that it is my purpose, as soon as I find such 
an institution founded in a convenient situation, to 
send one of my own sons, in preference to sending 
him to any other school. 

A, Alexander. 

To the Rev. J . Monteith* 

CULTURE OF THE GRAPE, &c. 

Extract to t he Editor of the American Farmer , dated 
Colombia, (Pa.) Oct. 13th, 1828. 

I vn endeavouring to concentrate all the choice varie- 
ties of grape vines, both native and foreign, and raising 


new varieties from seed and I have not the least doubt but 
what I shall soon have aeeJttng vines surpassing the most 
delicious foreign grapes; 1 have now one or two varieties 
from seed which in my opinion, as table grapes, rival 
many foreigners, and as to their quality of withstanding 
uninjured our winter frosts and summer heats , they have 
no equal from France or Germany. As the cultivation 
of the vine is beginning to attract considerable attention 
1 will contribute a few observations on the subject which 
I hope may not prove altogether unacceptable. My be* 
lief (though contrary to the general opinion) is that the 
foreign grapes are mostly injured by the great heat in 
summer: from the cold we can protect them by cover* 
ing during the continuance of cold weather, but for the 
heat We have no remedy, unless, probably, by planting 
them on a north or western exposure, though I know 
not of the experiment having been tried, but from ob- 
serving in what way nature has planted them I believe 
it would succeed. All the foreign grapes that l have 
had an opportunity of examining, on east and south ex* 
posurcs, are annually destroyed by mildew which I be- 
lieve is occasioned by the sun shining on them whilst 
they are wet from dew, whereas on a north or west situ- 
ation they are seldom, if ever, affected by it. From all 
the observations I have been able to make on uncultiva- 
ted nature, 1 have never yet seen a wild yine fully expo- 
sed to the influence of a meridian sun, on an elevated 
southern exposure, but what had its fruit annually dried 
and burnt up before it came to maturity, while those 
vines that arc fruitful are usually in low wet places, or on 
the north or west sides of hills sheltered from the scorch- 
ing rays of the sun by the shade of trees, or their own 
close and thick foliage. Now, to arrive at perfection in 
almost any pursuit, it is generally agreed, to copy after 
nature is our surest guide; why then, do we pursue a 
directly opposite course in the cultivation of the vine? 

COINCIDENCES. 

The new Constitution of the United 
States, was made and proposed by 
Ratifie4 in Pennsylvania by delegates 
from 

Proclaimed at Philadelphia at 
on the 
of the 
in the 

of American independence. Amer. Museum. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Circuit Court, U. Joseph Hopkinson, Esq. hav- 
ing been sworn in on Monday morning, October 27/ 
by Judge Washington, took his seat on the bench of the 
Circuit Court of the United States for the eastern district 
of Pennsylvania, as associate judge of said court, ini 
room of Richard Peters, Esq. deceased. After the oath 
of office was administered, Mr. Rawle, as senior mem- 
ber of the bar, rose and expressed the gratification of 
himself and his professional brethren at the appointment, 
and their confidence in the abilities and integrity of the 
gentleman selected for this important station. To this 
address Judge Hopkinson returned an impressive *wd 
appropriate reply. 

JYcu» Post Office . — The post office at Berrysburg, Dau- 
phin county, has been re-established, and Jacob Bowmatf 
Esq. appointed postmaster. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where/ and at 
the Editor’s residence/ in North 12th st. 3d door south 
of Cherry st. subscriptions will be thankfully received. 
Price five dollars per annum payable in six months after 
the commencement of publication — and annually, there- 
after, by subscribers resident in or near the city, or where 
there is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance* 
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PATRIOTISM EXEMPLIFIED 

IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 

FIRST BANK IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Plan of the Bank of Pennsylvania, established for 

supplying the army of the United States^ with provisions 

for two months. . . 

A number of Gentlemen are to give their bonds to the 
Directors of the Bank, in such sums as each shall think 
proper; binding himself for the payment thereof, if it 
shall become necessary in order to fulfil the engagements 
and discharge the notes or contracts of the Bank. 

These securities shall be extended to the sum of three 
hundred thousand Pounds, Pennsylvania Currency in 
Specie, at the rate of seven shillings and sixpence fora 
Spanish Dollar. 

Two Directors shall be chosen by the sureties, to con- 
duct the business' of the Bank, with such Assistants or 
Clerks, as upon experience may be found necessary. — • 
The directors shall provide a proper place for their count- 
ing-house, books, notes, stationary, &c. They are to 
keep full and fair accounts of all their transactions; cre- 
diting every person’s' account for money received from 
him; and charging each proper account for the monies 
{laid. They are authorized to borrow Money on the 
Credit of the Bank, for six months or any shorter pe- 
riod; and to grant special notes bearing interest at the 
rate of six percent per annum to the lenders for the 
sum borrowed. They are to keep a fair and regular cash 
account, which must b<S settled every night; and one or 
both must count the balance, and see that it is in their 
ehest They must keep an exact register of all the 
notes they issue, so as to ascertain orery night the de- 
mands to come against them the next day. They are 
to receive from Congress, such sums as they may from 
time to time, allot for the reimbursement of the Bank. 
But when this source and sums occasionally borrowed 
on interest as aforesaid, do not afford a sufficient supply, 
the Directors are authorised td demand and receive from 
every subscriber of A General loan to the Bank, 
such part of his subscription, as may be necessary to 
make exact payment: Granting to each of the said sub- 
cribers a note, bearing interest as aforesaid, for the sunt 
received from him. 

All monies borrowed and received from Congress, by 
the Directors, shall be applied to the sole purposes of 
purchasing provisions and rum for the use of the Conti- 
nental army; of transporting them to camp to be deli- 
vered to the order of his Excellency the Commander 
in Chief or of the Board of War; and of discharging 
their notes and the expense of conducting the business. 
And no part of the said monies, 6t of the notes to be 
issued by the said Directors, shall by them, or any per- 
Soh acting for or on behalf of the Bank, be applied to 
any other use or uses, purpose or purposes whatsoever. 
Neither shall they borrow more money, or issue more 
ifotes than shall be found absolutely necessary for the 
aforesaid purposes. 

The Sureties for the Bank, shall chuse a Factor, who 
shall hake the entire management of the purchases; and 
on whose order the Directors are to pay, in money or 
notes, such sums, from time to time ; as he may draw 
for. 
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These draughts will require an immediate supply; and 
therefore it is necessary, that the subscribers to the Ge- 
neral Loan, pay ten pef ct. on their subscriptions, within 
eight days after the date thereof. This will create a 
fund to begin with. It must be the constant aim both 
of the Directors in paying, and of the Factor in his con- 
tracts, to pass as many notes in payment as' possible, un- 
til Congress can reimburse the Bank: And when that 
shall happen, the notes that shall be out, shall be called 
in, arid paid off; the entire accounts shall be made ms 
and settled with Congress, and the bonds of the Sure-' 
ties shall be delivered up or cancelled. 

The Directors shall execute instruments of writing, 
binding their whole estates for the faithful performance 
of their duties; which instruments, and the bonds of the 
Sureties, shall be recorded in the Recorder’s office, M 
the county of Philadelphia, and shall be deposited in 
the hands of the Board of Inspectors herein after men- 
tioned. 

The Board of Inspectors shall consist of five persons, 
to be chosen by the sureties." This board shall hold 
the bonds of the Sureties safely in their possession, until 
the business <be finished and settled; or in case of de- 
fault, until suits shall be brought and recovery had there- 
upon. 

The Board of Inspectors, or any three of them, shall 
"have free access at all seasonable hours, to the books 
and papers of the Bartk, and of the Factor, or persons 
employed under him or them. They may enquire into' 
the manner of managing the business; may give their 
advice and opinion whenever they please; and if they 
think it necessary or proper, may call a general meeting' 
of the Sureties, in order to lay the proceedings before 
them, to ask their advice, or to propose new regulation^- 
a change of officers, or any other matter or thing they 
shall judge fit. 

The Factor is authorized to have a convenient store 
for his business, and to employ such* Agents, Clerks and 
Assistants as, by experience, may be found necessary. 
He shall proceed, with all possible dispatch, to purchase,, 
on the moA reasonable terms, flour, beef and pork or 
sound good quality; and in such quantities of each arti- 
cle as may be regulated by the Board of War, until he 
procure in the whole three millions of rations, or rn 
much thereof as he can, and three hundred hogsheads 
of rum. He shall as expeditiously as possible, send the 
articles above mentioned, in sufficient quantities to make 
a load, to Trenton, to the care and direction of 
who shall receive And forward the same to camp, and 
there deliver them to the order of the Commandet-in- 
Chief, or of the Board of War: The Factor supplying 
them With money or notes to pay the charges Arising on 
such receipt or transportation. 

The Factor is authorised to draw on the Directors fot* 
specie, Pennsylvania State Money or Continental Money* 
as occasion may require: He and they always taking care 
to understand their ability to botior such draughts. 

He shall provide his store with him, sugar, coffee* 
salt and other goods at the cheapest wholesale prices, 
to be sold at the same prices to those who supply him 
with provisions; that he may gain a preference of what 
comes to market. It may be useful in his respect to 
make it known throughout the country, that he is ena- 
bled to make- such payments as above described. 
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The Factor shall give security to the Board of Inspec- 
tors in the sum of ten thousand pounds, Pennsylvania 
currency in specie, for the faithful discharge of his du- 
ty. He shall keep fair accounts of all his transactions, 
and copies of all his letters; and shall settle with the Di- 
rectors as ofton as they or the Board of Inspectors shall 
think fit. * 

The Directors, Factor,* and all persons employed un- 
der them shall be paid reasonable compensations for 
their time and trouble. But as this association is found- 
ed in the present public necessities, with intention to 
relieve them, as far as its object extends; none of the 
sureties, subscribers to the general loan. Inspectors, the 
gentlemen that shall receive the goods at Trenton, and 
forward them thence, or other gentlemen that may give 
occasional assistance, mean to derive the least pecuniary 
advantage to themselves or families from this exertion. 
Yet, as it is hoped and expected that the United States 
will draw the most essential benefits from it, it is just 
that Congress should pledge the faith of the United 
States, to reimburse the whole cost and charges of this 
transaction in reasonable time, to give such assistance in 
the execution as may be in their power, and such secu- 
rity as the Board of Inspectors may stipulate with them, 
(which the said Board are authorized to do) for the in- 
demnification of the sureties of the bank, and the sub- 
scribers to the general loan. 

The Inspectors of Bank are,. 

Robert Morris, J. M. Nesbitt, Blair M’Clenachan, Sa- 
muel Miles,' Cadwallader Morris. 

Directors. John Nixon, George Clymcr. 

Factor. Tench Francis. 

The execution of the plan is in great forwardness. 

WHEREAS in the present situation of public affairs 
in the United States, the greatest and most vigorous ex- 
ertions are required, for the successful management of 
the just and necessary war, in which they are engaged 
with Great Britain: We the Subscribers, deeply impress- 
ed with the sentiments that on such an occasion snould 
govern us, in the prosecution of a war* on the event of 
which, our own freedom and that of our posterity, and 
the freedom and independence of the United States are 
all involved, hereby severally pledge our properly and 
credit for the several sums specified and mentioned after 
our names, in order to support the credit of a Bank to 
Be established for furnishing a supply of provisions for 
the armies of the United States: And we do hereby se- 
verally promise and engage to execute to the Directors 
of the said Bank, bonds of the form hereunto annexed. 

Witness our bands this 17th day of June, in the. year 
of our Lord, 1780. 


Pennsylvania Currency, payable 
in Gold or Silver. 


Joseph Reed 

. 

. 

_ 

. 

£2000 

Robert Morris 

. 

_ 



10,000 

Blair M’Clenachan 

. 

_ 

. 


10,000 

James Wilson 





5000 

George Clymer - 





5000 

William Bingham 





5000 

J. M. Nesbitt and co. - 





5000 

Richard Peters 





5000 

Samuel Meredith 





5000 

James Mease 





5000 

Thomas Barclay 





5000 

Samuel Morris,, jun. 





5000 

John Cox 





5000 

Robert L. Hooper, jun. 





5000 

Hugh Shiell 





5000 

Benjamin G. Eyre 





4000 

William Coats 





4000 

Emanuel Eyre 



- 


5000 


* Neither the Directors nor Factor now chosen by the 
subscribers, are to have any compensation made them 
for their sen ices. 


John Dunlap 

. 





4000 

James Budden 

. 





4000 

Cadwallader Morris 

_ 





2500 

Robert Bass 





_ 

2000 

Owen Biddle 






2000 

John Gibson 






2000 

Michael Hillegas 






4000 

Charles Pettit 


V 




2000 

John Mitchell 






2000 

Matthew Irwin 






5000 

Thomas Irwin 






5000 

John Philip De Hass 






5000 

Philip Moore 






5000 

Robert Knox 






2000 

Joseph Bullock 






2000 

John Nixon 






5000 

Francis Gurney 






2000 

George Campbell 






2000 

'William Lewis 






2000 

John Mease 






4000 

John Wharton 






3000 

Benjamin Rush - 






2000 

T. Lawrence 






2000 

Joseph Blewer 






2000 

John Pringle 






3000 

Bunner, Murray, and Comp. 




6000 

Joseph Carson 






4000 

Matthew Clarkson 






2000 

-William Hall 






2000 

John Patton 






2000 

Thomas Leiper - 






4000 

Robert Bridges - 






5000 

B. Fuller - 






2000 

B. Randolph 






2000 

Abraham Bickley 






2000 

George Meade, and co. 





2000 

John Benezet 






5000 

John Donaldson 






2000 

Henry Hill 






5000 

John Morgan 






5000 

John Steinmetz - 






2000 

Samuel Miles 






3000 

Samuel Mifflin 






5000 

Thomas Mifflin 






5000 

Andrew Hodge - * 






2000 

Thomas Willing 






5000 

Samuel Powel 






5000 

Charles Thomson 






3000 

Henry Keppele - 






2000 

Francis C. Hassenclevcr 





2000 

Isaac Melcher 






2000 

Isaac Moses 


^ • 




3000 

John Schaffer 






2000 

Alexander Tod - 






2000 

John Purviance 






2000 

Kean and Nichols 






4000 

John Wilcox 






2000 

Samuel Inglis 






2000 

Jonathan Penrose 






2000 

Nathaniel Falconer 






2000 

James Caldwell 






2000 

Samuel Caldwell 






1000 

Samuel Penrose 






1000 

William Turnbull 






1000 

John Shee 






1000 

Benjamin Davis, Jun. 






1000 

Sharp Delany 






1000 

Samuel Morris 






3000 

Andrew Doz 






1000 

Gerardus Clarkson 






2000 

Peter Whiteside 






1000 

Andrew Robeson 






1000 

Abraham Shoemaker 






2000 

Tench Francis 




* 

• 

5500 

£300,000* 
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Form of a Bond . 

KNOW all Men by these Presents, That I R. P, Esq. 

«f the city of Philadelphia, am held and 

firmly bound to George Clymer and John Nixon, Direc- 
tors of the Batik of Pentisylvania, in — 1 Pounds, 

of Lawful Money of Pennsylvania, to be paid in Silver 
or Gold Coin, to the said George Clymer and John Nixon 
or their certain Attorney, Executors, Administrators or As- 
signs, for which payment well and truly to be made, I bind 
Myself, my Heirs, Executors and Administrators firmly 
by these Presents. Sealed with my Seal,- dated this 
twenty-second day of June, in the year of our Lord One 
thousand seven hundred and eighty. 

WHEREAS the above bounden R P- . 

bath by an instrument of Writing, bearing date the sev- 
enteenth day of this present month of June subscribed, 
and pledged his Property and Credit, for the sum of 
Five Thousand Pounds in Specie, in order to support 
the Credit of a Bank, to be established for furnishing a 
supply of provisions for the Armies of the United States. 
Now the condition of this obligation is such, that if the 
said R P , his Heirs, Executors or Adminis- 

trators, shall pay such sums of money, not amounting in 
the whole, to more than the aforesaid sum of Five thou- 
sand Pounds, as the Inspectors or Directors of the Bank 
«f Pennsylvania shall from tim$ to time demand. Then 
this Obligation shall be void and of none effect, or else 
shall be and remain of full force and virtue. 

r. r. 

Sealed and delivered'} 
in the presence of 5 

WILLM. GRAYSON, 

TIM: PICKERING. 

Of the foregoing persons, only two, vize William Hall 
and John Donaldson are now living. 

By an advertisement, it appears the Bank opened on 
the 17th July, 1780, in Front street, two doors above 
Walnut street. Hours 9 to 12 A. M. and 3 to 5 P. M* 
To show the mode of doing business, we copy the ad* 
srerfisement. 

“All persons, who have already lent money, are de- 
sired to apply for Bank notes : and the Directors request 
the favour of those who may hereafter lodge their Cash 
in the Bank, that they would tie it up in bundles of bills 
of one denomination, with labels, and their names en- 
dorsed, as the business will thereby be done with less 
trouble and much greater despatch.” 

The tenth and last instalment was called in on the 15th 
November, 1780.” 

The Bank continued in operation till the establish- 
ment of the Bank of North America. 

AUCTIONS. 

Looking over the other day, the list of names of the 
twelve Auctioneers, now in commission, in the city, and 
of the duties annexed, amounting to nearly 120,000 dol- 
lars paid by them annually, into the Treasury of the 
State, the mind involuntarily glanced back to the time, 
when neithet Connelly, Footman, Fox nor Yorke, had 
been seen as yet, wielding the auction hammer; when 
the whole auction business of the city of Philadelphia, 
now so populous, was transacted by Col. John Patton, in 
x one story brick house, No. 78 South Front street, as- 
sisted by his two clerks, Charles Patton and J. B.; also 
by Mr. Mitchell, “Crier,” salesman and bell-ringer. It 
was a “day of small things** comparatively, but of great 
importance at the time; and probably a few reminiscen- 
ces relative to auctions in the Olden Time, may not be 
unacceptable. Colonel John Patton, in his personal ap- 
pearance from the stage, was a very fine military looking 
man, with red and powdered hair, and of middle age. 
He had the credit among the purchasers, of being tho*t 
very dignified in his manner, yet very affable and civil 
in business, or in superintending the stage during the 


sales. Charles Patton was a young Irish gentleman, of 
fair complexion, with fine white teeth; all civility, gaiety 
and good humor. J. B. was a fine, portly young Eng- 
lish gentleman, with dark red hair; he was spoken of as 
being very adroit and active in business, showing a hearty 
civility to every one, without flummery, but with a pene- 
trating, interrogating eye. As was then the fashion for 
gentlemen, the Colonel and his two aids wore “clubbed 
nair,” deeply powdered every morning by the barber— 
that is to say, the hair had been first cultivated until it 
had become of extreme length, then separated into three 
parts, then powdered, twisted, and twined together into 
a kind of three-strand small cable, then doubled up and 
fastened by a riband. AVhen looking to the right, the 
knot and club of hair rolled gradually towards the left 
shoulder, and vice versa when looking to the left, leav- 
ing the cape and all between the shoulders, one com- 
plete mass of powdered grease. Possibly it may be as- 
cribed to first impressions, when it is asserted, that these 
powdered “clubs” of hair conferred a certain dignified 
appearance upon the owners, not observable in the 
French Revolutionary “Brutus Crop.” Good hand wri- 
ters being scarce, J. B. was celebrated for his writing 
rapidly, in an elegant flowing hand. Though now they 
be as “plenty as blackberries, there was (as remember- 
ed) but one ornamental writer spoken of in the city; 
namely, "William Kinnear. ’Twas he who executed 
those holiday notices, framed, no one knows where, but 
preserved carefully for antiquity’s sake, and regularly 
suspended for a week before each holiday on the Pillar 
within — The (Old Congress) Bank.” 

Mr. Mitchell, the “cner,” Qr salesman, was celebrated 
for his unparalleled dispatch in sales; the brilliant finale 
of his once, twice, going — gone, and the neat tap of his 
hammer. At that time, catalogue sales of goods, from 
England, were unknown; being about the time of the 
arrival here, of the Old Alliance, after her first American 
voyage to Canton, amid the firing of cannon, and huz- 
zas from the citizens lining the wharves. There being 
but one “City Auction,” and the hour.of sale known to 
every one, the purchasers used to assemble early, as at 
a funeral, near the door. The “crier” then came out 
with belt in band, which he rung for a minute or so? 
then giving what he called one ‘hard ring,* he proclaim- 
ed in his loudest tone of voice, ‘we are just going to be- 

S 'n,’ They did not hire a bell-man to keep the imme- 
ate neighbourhood in irremediable distress, by his in- 
terminable jingling, deafening din, for an half hour to- 
gether, without considering for a moment, whether or 
no there might be in the vicinity, some sick prostrated 
being, with imploring eye and hand, beseeching some 
one, in faint accents, to go and ‘stop that dreadful bell.* 
The ‘Northern Liberties Vendue,* by Christian Febiger, 
was held at No. 204 North Second street, above Vine. 
The vendue in Southwark by John Mease, at the south 
east comer of Front and South streets. Trifling sales 
were sometimes made at Billy Cooper’s in Jersey, and 
at the sign of the Fish, over Schuylkill, beyond the High 
street “Floating Bridge.” At the vendues in the Lib- 
erties, sometimes, one Breneise acted as “crier,” and. 
sometimes Charles Smith. Breneise was remarkably 
for his Cogniac redness of face; his patient and smiling 
looks; his bell-metal tone of voice, and bis untjripg 
lungs; during a long 1 sale. Charles Smith was a tall, 
muscular, square-built man, with a fashionably. profusion 
of dark red hair, which he wore ‘clubbed,* but without 
powder. A ‘cowlick* in front, caused the hair to stand 
erect from above his narrow forehead. He had a blem- 
ish in one eye; a nose rounded at the point; a square 
broad face; a German accent with a lisp; an extended 
mouth, with a smirk upon it at all times, as though in 
possession at the moment, of some merry thought. He 
occasionally exhibited a most quizzical grin, more espe- 
cially after having, during the time of sale and from the 
stage, discharged one of bis keenest shafts of satire at 
some broad mark, among the crowd below. At such 
limes his month extended, rounding upwards from ear to 
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ear, not unlike a very new moon — or Wilkes, by Ho- 
garth. The most remote corner of the auction room 
.was no security from his biting and sarcastic wit) and 
none could binder or avoid his missives. He used to be 
pointedly severe upon those Loungers who haunt the 
auction room to kill time, but who never buy, not sparing 
even the best purchasers themselves at times, producing 
Anger in some and laughter in others, at this incorrigible 
(stage) Grimaldi. 

About this period the Dry Goods business, consisted 
in regular Spring and fall importations — of such English 
Goods, as had been ordered out, by the Regular Im- 
porting Merchants, and sold by them to the Retailers of 
{the city, and to the country “ Storekeepers” — who 
came in to buy. Ohio, Kentucky, and Tennessee 
(Merchants,) were as yet unknown in the business. 
They were spoken of as places, or settlements, away 
off, in the “ back woods,” — beyond the Allegheny 
Mountains! — A Trader from thence would be more 
gazed after, and talked to, than one now, arriving from 
Sante Fe, in New Mexico, or the mouth of Columbia 
River. Now and then, the spectacle of a travelling 
wagon, was to be seen passing through the city; guided 
by some restless spirit from the neighbourhood of Cape 
Cod. His wife and children, pots, kettles, and pans, 
stowed away under cover. His faithful dog in company, 
occasionally vexed and nosed by the city curs, while 
walking with drooping head and ears, between the 
head wheels. The man singing (in dismal merriment,) 
some chorus of a song, about the merry banks of the. 
Ohi — O, — where, at that period of time — 

— — “ The Indian's tread 

Stole noiseless, and cold, as statued lead; 

■With eyes of flame, and painted head 
Midst shout and yell their blood to shed.” 

The importing merchants and others, who wished to 
/close sales, or get rid of some of their * 4 Old Shopkeep- 
ers,” used to send their goods to auction privately, or 
under cover of the night — (What would Mrs. Grundy 
say ?) The present auction system — be it right or be it 
wrong — the auction stores, strewed thick as the autum- 
nal leaves with multitudinous bales of English merchan- 
dize, and the sales superintended by agents sent out for 
the very purpose, operating in its course to the detri- 
ment, and final overthrow, of the American Importing 
Merchant, was as yet unknown. The only English mer- 
cantile agents, known as such'in this city, could be nam- 
ed at once, as Ralph Mather, Arthur Collins, J A , 

and John Muckleth waite. 

From the floating recollections (of a boy) and the con- 
purring testimony of others, who had knowledge in the 
business of those times — every satellite to the Dry 
Goods system must have moved in their proper orbits. 
Every rivulet, stream, and river, had its proper boun- 
daiy and flow towards the great ocean of regular com- 
merce. The frequent elevated eyebrow and uplifted 
hand in astonishment, at another — and another tremen- 
dous crash; in the city, was at that time, a rare occur- 
nee; indeed, as rare as a Fast Day Proclamation by 
e then Governor Mifflin* 

Such being the state of things, it is presumable 
these agents, instead of haunting the auctions as 
pow-a-days, had little mere to do than exhibit patterns 
and receive orders; watch like hovering jiawks over the 
Interest of their different houses; give an occasional fee 
to “ Lawyer Lewis,” (that Great Gun of the Law,) or 
purchase for remittance, the First water Bills op Lon- 
don. 

Books being scarce, there existed but one Book Auc- 
tion in the city, and that a miserable one.- M’was held by 
one Delap, in what had been a Dancing School room in 
Church alley. As an auction, it used to be lighted by 
pome tallow candles; sufficiently so, as to render the 
Surrounding darkness visible.” It was no uncommon 
£hing to hear, during a pending bid, and just as the 
If Crier” was going to tap with his hammcjvjLthe rattle 


and descent upon the stage and floor, of handsful of bird . 
shot^which had been thrown against the ceiling, by 
some of the “young reprobates” in the back; ground. 
One night by one of them shaking a gauze bag filled 
with Scotch snuff ('twas said) against the wall, the 
whole company was seized with a violent fit of sneez- 
ing, which put an end to the evening’s sale, notwitb* 
standing the entreaties for them to stay by old Delap, 
and (he maledictions of his clerk, Patridge, against the 
young scoundrels, as he called them, while seeking 
'hastily around for his Cowskin. LANG SYNE, 

[Jhncr. Daily ddver. 


A CURIOSITY. 

[The following morceau of tho early literature of the 
State, has been carefully handed down to us in the ori- 
ginal hand-bill, published one hundred and five years 
since . It is ornamented with the usual symbols of death 
— the head, and bones, and hour-glass. - Respecting the 
individual #hose untimely end is lamented in such plain- 
tive strains, we have been able to learn nothing, except- 
ing that he was really clerk of the Assembly in 1722-3, 
and that he presented to the house “ a petition, request- 
ing that a Terry at Philip England's old ferry place, oyer 
Schuylkill, may be confirmed to him by a law”— which 
was read and ordered to lie on the table; read a second 
time and considered, and leave granted to bring in a 
bill according to his request. But it appears that the 
Mayor and Commonalty of the city, though they paid 
him funeral honours, were not quite so respectful to 
him while living, for they petitioned that the ferry from 
High street over Schuylkill, may be vested in the said 
commonalty, for the better management of the said fer- 
ry, and in no other person,” and that they also Mad leave 
to bring in a bill, “the former petitioner Jiquila Post ,” 
in his goodness, “ delaying his bill on purpose, and sub- 
mitting to the opinion of the house in it.” The com-i 
monalty prevailed, and, not long after, Aquila “ died 
and was buried” to the great grief of the whole city, in 
the 28th year of his ago. He appears to have been a 
Poet, but in this character, his “ sweet fragrant name,” 
has not, as our author predicted, lasted till “circling 
years shall cease to be” — we are not aware that any of 
his productions are now known, He was likewise a 
Printer, and a learned man— and must no doubt have 
been much respected and beloved to have caused the 
poet to exhaust his store of tears, and the agtdpostmas - 
ter his “ crutch forepo.” He appears also to have pos- 
sessed qualities rare m ihof c days, but which every one 
who dies now-a-days possesses — “ he was a loving father, 
a tender husband, a kind friend and a sincere Christian.” 
, Thomas, in his “History of Printing,” says>— 

“The first production of Keimer’s press was an elegy 
of his own, on the death of Aquila Rose, printer, a 
young man of an excellent character. Secretary to the 
General Assembly, and the principal workman in Brad- 
ford’s printing house. Keimer was engaged in this 
elegy, mentally and manually, when he first saw Frank- 
lin, who observes, that Keimer was a poet, but * could 
not be said to write in verse, for his method was to set 
the lines in types as they flowed from his muse,* ”J 

AN ELEGY 

On tire much Lamented DEATH of the INGENIOUS 
and WELL-BELOVED 
AQUILA ROSE, 

CLERK to the Honourable ASSEMBLY at rhiladel- 

phia , who died the 24th of the 4th month, 1723. 

Aged 28. 

| WHAT Mournful Accents thus accost mine Ear, 

What doleful Ecchoes hourly thus appear? 

What Sighs from melting Hearts proclaim aloud. 

The Solemn Mourning of this numerous Crowd? 

In Sable CHARACTERS the Newa is Read, T 
Our ROSE is wither’d, and our EJGLE's fled, > 

In that our dear AQUILA ROSE is dead, Jj 
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•Cropt in the Blooming of his precious Youth ! 

Who can forbear to weep at such a Truth ! 

Assist ye Philadelphians with Consent, 

And join with me to give our Sorrows Vent, 

That having wept till Tears shall trickling glide, 

Like Streams to Delaware from Schuylkil Side, 

My painful > Muse being eas’d, may then rehearse, 
Between each Sob, in Elegiack Verse, 

(And in soft Numbers warble forth Desire,) 

To breath his Worth, warm’d with Angelick Fire. 

But why do my ambitious Thoughts presume 
To span the glorious Sun, or grasp the Moon ; 

The Task confounds! — But yet I dare begin 
To cast my Mite an humble OfTring in, 

That nobler Bards in Strains more lofty, may 
Conjoin’d, our great and heavy Loss display, 

To distant Climes, where his Great Worth was known, 
That they to us may eccho back a Groan. 

For there are bright Youths, who wjien they hear 
The dismal Tydings, so his Worth revere, 

In melting florid Strains will then rehearse 
The Praise of Him who constitutes our Verse. 

Belov’d he was by most, his very Name, 

Doth with deep Silence his great Worth proclaim. 

As if Kind Heaven had Secrets to disclose, 

By Royal Terms of Eagle and a Bose, 

The Arms most near akin to England s Crown, 

Each Royal Emblem this sweet Truth does own, 

And lively noble Images affords, * 

One’s Queen of Flowers , the Other King of Birds. 

His Qualities, will next bespeak his Fame,' 

A Lovely POET, whose sweet fragrant Name, 

Will last till circling Years shall cease to be, 

And sink in vast profound Eternity. 

His flowing Numbers and his lofty Rhime, 

Have breath’d, and spoke his Thoughts, thro* every 
Line, 

Bo warm’d mv Soul (and oft inspired my Tongue,) 

As if a Cherub or a Seraph sung. 

A gcn’rous Mind tow’rds all his Friends he bore. 
Scarce one he lost, but daily num’bred more. 

Some say he’d Foes; his Foes I never knew; 

Who spoke ill of him, mostly spoke untrue. 

Courteous, and humble, pleasant, just and wise. 

No Affectation vain did in him rise. 

Sincere and plain, (I make not any Doubt,) 

He was the same Within-Side as Without. 

He love<J plain Truth, but hated formal Cant 
In those who Truth and Honesty did want. 

A curious Artist at his Business, he 

Could Think, and Speak, Compose , Correct so free. 

To make a Dead man speak, or Blind to see. 

Of different learned Tongues, he somewhat knew. 
The French, the Latin, Greek and Hebrew too. 

Firm to his Vows, a tender Husband prov’d, 

And Father-like, his Princely Babe he lov’d. 

Our Wise and Great Vice-Roy did him' respect, 

Our learned Mayor (I know) DID him affect; 

Our grave Assembly voted him most fit, 

Their wise Debates in Writing to commit, 

By which great Honour they did clearly shew, 

To Write, as well as Print, he fully knew. 

And what was still more Great, and worthy Note, 

(Its said) they gave him too a casting Vote. 

But stop my Muse, and give thy Sorrows vent, 

Such Sorrows which in Hearts of Friends, are pent. 
Search deep for Sighs and Groans in Nature’s Store, 
Then weep so long, till thou canst weep no more. 

Next Summons all thy Strength, and others call. 

To tell his Death, and solemn Funeral. 

While on his Death-Bed, oft. Dear Lord, he cry’d. 
He sang, and sweetly like a Lamb, he dy’d. 

His Corps attended was, by Friends so soon 
From Seven at Morn, till One a-clock at Noon f 
By Master-Printers carried towards his Grave, 

Our City Printer such an Honour gave. 

A Worthy Merchant 4id the Widow letd f 


And then both mounted on a stately Steed, 

Next Preachers , Common Council, Aldermen, 

A Judge and Sheriff grac’d the solemn Train, 

Nor fail’d our Treasurer, in respect to come. 

Nor staid the Keeper of the ROLLS at home, 

Our aged Post Master here now appears, 

Who had not walked so far for twice-Twelvc Years.. 
With Mercliants, Shopkeepers, the Young and Old, 

A numerous Throng not very easy told, 

The Keeper of the SEAL did on Him wait, 

Thus was he carry’d like a King, — in State, 

And what still adds a further Lustre to’t, 

Some rode well mounted, others walk’d afoot, 
Church-Folks, Dissenters, here with one Accord, 

Their kind Attendance readily afford, 

To sliew their Love: each differing Sect agree. 

To grace his Fun’ral with their Company, 

And what was yet more grateful, People cry’d, 

Belov’ d he liv’d. See how belov’d he dy’a. 

When to the crowded Meeting he was bore, 

I wept so long till I could weep no more. 

While beauteoiis LIGHTFOOT did, like Noah’s Dove, 
Sweetly display God’s Universal Love/ 

Ilis Wordalikl Balm (or Drops of Honey) laid, 

To heal those Wounds Grief in my Heart had made. 
Three other Preachers did their Task fulfil. 

The Loving Chalkley and the Loluly Hill, 

The famous Langdale did the Sermons end 
For this our highly honour’d, worthy Friend. 

And now with Joy, with holy joy we’ll leave, 

His Body resting in bis peaceful Grave, 

His S juI, in the blest Arms of ONE above, 

Whose brightest Character is that of LOVE. 

A GOD that’s slow to mark, what’s done amiss! 

Who wouldjnot serve so dear a God as this ! 

In whose kind, gracious lovely arms we’ll leave him, 
For HE who who bought him, has most Right to have 
him, 

Philadelphia: Printed, and Sold by S. Keimer , 
in High Street. (Price Two-Pence.) 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE. 

To the Board of Managers of the Franklin Institute, of 
the State of Pennsylvania, for the promotion of the Me- 
chanic Arts . 

The Committee on Premiums and Exhibitions, beg 
leave respectfully to Report: 

The fifth annual exhibition of the Franklin Institute, 
was held in pursuance of notice, at the Masonic Hall, on 
the 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th days of October, at which 
time the committee were much gratified to find a rich 
and varied collection of the products of American skill 
and ingenuity. The articles presented were not so nu- 
merous as at the exhibition in 1826, but displayed, ge^ 
ne rally, an improvement in-, style, and workmanship, 
highly creditable to our workmen, and afforded a rea- 
sonable hope, that in a few years, the advanced state of 
knowledge, will place the mechanical productions of 
America, not only beyond the competition of foreigners 
in our own market, but enable us to enter into a fair 
competition with them in other countries. Of the 45 
premiums offered by the Institute, 2p were claimed by 
one or more competitors, of which three remain under 
advisement, and 9 were awarded by the Committee to 
successful competitors. Of the remainder, several were 
withheld, because the condition of the proposal was not 
adhered to. 

Premium No. 4. For the best specimen of Annealed 
Cast Iron — is awarded to Seth Boyden, of Newark, New 
Jersey, for specimen No. 363; being an assortment of 
buckles, bits, and other castings, remarkable for their 
smoothness and maleability. 

This is the first attempt in this country to anneal cast 
iron for general purposes, that has come under the 
knowledge of the committee, and the success attending 
it fully entitles the maker to the silver xnedaL 
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Premium No. 12. To the inventor of the best con- 
structed Furnace and Boiler, superior to any now in use, 1 
for consuming anthracite in generating steam. This 
premium has oeen claimed, but the award is still under 
udvisement. 

Premium No. 13. To the maker of the best Fire- 
Pricks. The award of this premium is left open, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the proposal, until the sam- 
ples shall be sufficiently tested. 

Premium No. 14. To the maker of the best Curry- 
ing Knives, equal to the best now in use. This pre- 
mium wss claimed by two competitors — both furnished 
with the strongest certificates as to the quality of their 
knives. John Shugart & Co. of Chambersburg, and 
Jacob Banick of the same place.. As curriers’ knives 
are implements which require a peculiar temper, very 
■difficult to attain, and which can only be judged of by 
experiment, your committee accept the suggestion of 
the judges, and suspend the award of the premium un- 
til the knives can be fairly tested and compared by a 
special committee appointed for that purpose. As soon 
as their report is received, it shall be made known. 

Premium No. 16. For the best specimen of Japanned 
Waiters or Trays, made and japanned in Pennsylvania, 
is awarded to John P. Blackmore, of Philadelphia, for 
specimens Nos. 7 1 and 72, being two dozen waiters 
made by him of a quality not inferior to the imported. 
The committee regret that the specimens presented by 
William Nash, of Philadelphia, were deposited too late 
to be referred to the judges, and could not therefore 
enter into competition with the above. 

Premium No. 17. To the maker of the best Survey- 
or’s Instruments, is awarded to Stancliff and Draper, of 
Philadelphia, for specimen No. 315, being an engineer’s 
level, provided with Mr. Wm. Strickland’s divided hori- 
zontal circle. This instrument -is remarkable for the 
beauty of workmanship, and accuracy with which it is 
finished, and fully entitles the ingenious makers to the 
silver medal. 

Premium No. 20. “ For the best Porcelain made in 

the United States, gilt, painted, and plain” — “ One hun- 
dred pieces must be exhibited;” is awarded to William 
E. Tucker, of Philadelphia, for specimen No. 253, being 
$n assortment of porcelain of first and second choice. 

In awarding this premium, the committee feel much 
pleasure in noticing the great improvement which has 
taken place in the manufacture of this beautiful and in- 
teresting product. The judges report that they have 
compared the sample called technically “ First choice,” 
with the best specimens of French China, and found it 
superior in whiteness, and the gilding well done. The 
same remark applies to the painting, with some excep- 
tions — this part of the process being still susceptible of 
some improvement. The committee recommend this 

First choice” to the public as of a quality not easily to 
be surpassed; and awarded to the maker the silver me- 
dal. 

Premium No. 27. For the best specimen of Stair 
Carpeting, in imitation of Venitiau, is awarded to James 
B- McFce, of Philadelphia, for specimens Nos. 96 and 
97— two pieces stair and entry carpet, which reflect 
great credit on the maker. 

Premium No. 29. To the maker of the best speci- 
mens of Calicoes or Prints for ladies’ dresses, made in 
the United States, is awarded to the Merrimac Manu- 
facturing Company, for specimen No. 149. Prints were 
deposited by the Taunton Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, and from the Warren .factory near Baltimore; the 
latter low priced g»oods. It is but justice to all parties 
to state, that the judges remarked the great improve- 
ment that had taken place in printed goods since the 
last exhibition. They had great difficulty in deciding 
between the Merrimac and Taunton goods, which have 
the preference, both being well executed, and of bril- 
liant colours. After some hesitation they awarded to 
t)ie Merrimack Company the silver medal. 

premium No. 35. Tp the maker of the best Sofa, is 


awarded to Anthony Querville, for specimen No. 55, 
being the most complete and best finished of any exhi- 
bited. 

Premium No. 37. To the maker of the best Chairs 
one dozen to be exhibited, is awarded to Wm. Hancock,, 
of Boston, for No. 35, being one dozen mahogany chairs, 
well framed and finished; remarkable for the excellence 
of the carving, which was clean, bold, and in good taste. 

Premium No. 45. To the pupil of the High School 
who shall execute and exhibit the best specimen of per- 
spective drawing from machinery, is awarded to Robert 
P. Warner, for specimen No. 282, being a drawing of 
an air pump, the best exhibited. 

In addition to the premiums awarded to those compe- 
titors who claimed tinder the proposal issued by the In- 
stitute, your committee in pursuance of authority to 
grant premiums and special notices to such specimens 
exhibited, as may be most worthy of compliment, either 
for excellence of workmanship or ingenuity, or other 
peculiar circumstances, have awarded 

To James Devee, of Kensington, a silver medal, for 
two models of steam engines made by him. The maker 
of these models is a lad, apprentice to John Walcham, of 
Globe Mill Factory, and they were made at his leisure 
hours. The committee have not awarded this premium 
with any view to the intrinsic merit of the work; but 
they deem it within the province of the Franklin Insti- 
tute, to encourage and reward examples of industry, 
perseverance or ingenuity, among our rising mechanics. 
These models evinced a talent uncommon in so young 
a lad. 

To S. P. Wethcrill & Co. of Philadelphia, for two pigs 
of Lead, being a part, of 1000 pigs, the product of their 
Perkiomen mines, smelted by them. The quality of 
this lead has been fairly tested by being manufactured 
into white lead. After a series of years of expensive 
and fruitless attempts to smelt this ore, these gentlemen 
have at last succeeded in rendering available, another 
product from the inexhaustible mineral resources of 
Pennsylvania. A silver medal is awarded. 

The committee also award the silver medal to H. &. 
W. Day, of Philadelphia, for specimens 14, being an 
assortment of door locks. These locks of which the 
makers are also the inventors, were good and well fin- 
ished, displaying much ingenuity in their construction; 
all of them were safety locks, presenting almost insur- 
mountable obstacles to the pick-locks: a particular de- 
scription will be given in the detailed report of the ex- 
hibition. 

Ten pieces of flannel were presented from the Yaulic 
factory, Connecticut. The Judges reported them to he 
of a very superior quality, and the committee adopt their 
suggestion, and award to the makers a silver medal. 

To Lloyd Mifflin, for No. 201, hearth rugs wove by 
him. These nigs were the first produce of machinery, 
invented by him, entirely upon new principles. The 
rugs were well made and substantial, and bid fair to ri- 
val the best imported article. The silver medal is 
awarded. 

To Messrs. Tuboeven, a siver medal is awarded, for a 
sample of piDS made and presented by them. The pins 
were in most part of excellent quality, and reflect much 
credit on the makers. For the introduction of this use- 
ful branch of manufacture the committee award the silver 
medal. 

Marble Mantels from the manufactories of Tennant & 
Highlands, P. Fritz, J. Strothers, S. & J. Jardon, fully 
sustaining the high reputation of Philadelphia workman- 
ship, were produced. Those from Tennant and High- 
lands, were much admired for the taste of the design, 
and pleasing appearance. Those of American, and Fo- 
reign and American marble, made by P. Fritz, were ad- 
judged to be the best in point of workmanship. The 
next best a pair of American and Foreign, by J. Stroc- 
thers. Honorary mention was awarded. 

The Franklin Institute has never been favoured with 
a more splendid display of Pianos, than at this exhibit 
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tion. Thirteen were presented from C. Pommer, C: 
T. Albright, J. S. Michley, Louds, S. Sweitzer & My- 
ers, of Philadelphia; Cunra& Gilbert, and A. Babcock, 
of Boston. As no premium was offered for pianos, pre- 
sented at this exhibition, the committee forbear at pre- 
sent making any distinction, but in their detailed report 
to be presented in a few days; a description of each, 
with their merits, may be expected. 

To Stanley & Co. of Baltimore, an honorary mention 
is awarded, for 3 pieces mix’d sattinetts; these goods 
were of very superior quality, and would have received 
the premium had the conditions of the proposal been 
complied with. 

To James M*Fee, and Groves & Fleming, of Phila- 
delphia, an honorary mention is awarded, for their ex- 
cellent samples of Ticking; both very superior articles. 

Honorary mention is also awarded to Clapp, 

of Leicester, Mass, for 4 pieces mix’d cloths, of excel- 
lent quality for the price, and to James M. Robbins, of 
Watertown, and Sheppard’s woollen manufactory, 
Northampton, of four pieces blue, and four pieces 
black broad cloth, being the best exhibited. These 
cloths were not entitled to the premium, by the 
terms offered; tMfre being a standing rule of the In- 
stitute, that no premium shall be awarded, unless they 
are superior to any that have been heretofore presented. 
These cloths are represented by the judges to be well 
made and substantial, of good fast colour, and hand- 
somely dressed. It is but justice to remark, that the 
cloths heretofore exhibited, were sold at 10 and 11 dol- 
lars, while the above 9 pieoes.were offered at 7 dollurs. 

Honorary mention is also awarded to Mayer & Tabor, 
for a set of Gig Harness, made by them, of splendid 
workmanship, unequalled by any the judges had ever 
seen* These gentlemen obtained a premium last year. 

Also, to Leadbeater & Sons, for a splendid hanging 
astral lamp, with four burners; a specimen of work 
highly creditable to them. The committee regret 
these gentlemen did not make it of a size to claim the 
premium* which the quality of the work would have 
entitled them to do. 

The committee further award honorary mention to 
William Rowland, of Philadelphia, for his very superior 
mill, pit, and cross-cut Saws of excellent quality, well 
ground, and finished. 

The committee further beg leave specially to notice 
the Pharmaceutical preparations of G. W. Carpenter, 
whose improvements in the science of pharmacy, reflect i 
great credit on him, and have proved highly useful to 
the public. i 

Also, the chemical preparations and colours, from the 
Maryland Chemical Company, to whom our manufactur- 
ers are much indebted for relieving them from a depen- 
dence on the importers, for articles that are indispensa- 
ble. Tile bleaching salts were remarked as being of 
excellent quality, and preferred by many to the cele- 
brated bleaching salt of Tenant of Glasgow. Also, car- 
flonatf of magnesia, and calcined magnesia, made from 
the purest sulphate of magnesia, washed by steam, ap- 
peared nearly chemically pure; and many other speci- 
mens of equal quality. 

Capt Iron Medals, from Jones, Reiver & Co. Windsor 
Furnace, near Hamburg; the most perfect specimens of 
casting known, of this country’s productions, and rival- 
ling the most splendid Berlin medals. 

Fancy Articles, from William Tait, Philadelphia, and 
Water Colours, from George Colbome,of Philadelphia, 
evinced much improvement in both branches of manu- 
facture, and were highly creditable. 

Of the Sole Leather, from Ashburner & Son, and W. 
& I. Prichett, the committee take much pleasure in 
stating that they were judged to be of the best of the 
' kind, and fully sustain the character so long held by the 
Philadelphia tanners. 

The committee would further particularly notice — 
Grates, from Mr. Lloyd & Son, Jackson & Mifflin, all of 
which were well made, and of good workmanship. The 


design of No. 152, from Lloyd’s, was particularly please 
ing. 

Brass Hinges, &o. from William Garrett, well adjudge 
ed and well finished, and creditable articles. 

The committee cannot close this report without ren- 
dering their thanks to the gentlemen who so ably ful-' 
fille d the zealous duties of ( ommittee of Arrangement. 
To them the Institute and pubjic are indebted for the 
splendid exhibition they have just witnessed; and to 
them much praise is due for the neat and careful man- 
ner in which they were displayed. 

In closing the report of the Fifth Exhibition, the Com- 
mittee must again throw themselves upon the indul- 
gence of the public, to pardon any errors into which 
they may have fallen. If any injustice has been done, 
they feel confident it will be attributed to causes without 
their control. The constant aim of the committee has 
been equal justice and impartiality to all. They are 
aware that many articles, deserving special notice, have 
been omitted in this preliminary report. To such they 
give the assurance, that in a few days, they will present 
a detailed report of all the articles at the exhibition, with 
their respective results. 

SAMUEL N. MERRICK, 

JAMES RONALDSON, 

THOS. FLETCHER, 

ADAM BAMAGE, 

M. W. BALDWIN, 

M. D. LEWIS, 

ISAIAH DE REUS, 

CHRISTIAN GOBRECIIT, 
Committee on Premiums and Exhibitions^ 

TOPOGRAPHY AND DISEASES OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bt L. Callaghan, Member of the "Faculty of Medicine y. 
and Licentiate of the Faculty of Physicians & Surgeons 
of Glasgow. 

Extracted from the last number oj the American Medicaf 
Journal published by Carey , Lea & Carey. 

Western Pennsylvania stretches from 39° 40' to 42° 
20' north latitude, and from 78° to 81° west longitude. 
It is bounded by the Allegheny mountains on the east, 
by the state of Ohio on the west, by that of Virginia on 
the south, and New York on the north, having that 
great inland sea, Lake Erie, on its north-western boun- 
dary. This portion of Pennsylvania may in geographi- 
cal language be called a table land; low water mark at 
the city of Pittsburg is one hundred and fifty-two feet' 
above Lake Erie, seven hundred and twenty-seven feet 
above the Hudson at Albany, and seven hundred and 
fifty six feet above tire Atlantic Ocean at Cape May; the 
apex of the highest ranges of hills are . about twelve 
hundred feet above tide water level in the Chesapeake. 

The entire surface of the country is made up of a 
succession of hills with intervening valleys, the aspect 
of descent lying towards the south west. The land 
abounds in a rich bituminous coal and limestone; the 
luxuriance of the timber is the best evidence of the na- 
tural fertility of the soil; the valliesare equally remote 
from marsh, and the hills from sterility. The country 
is well watered; the Allegheny, Conemaugh, Kiskemi- 
nitas) and Monongahela are its principal rivers; the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela unitingat the city of Pittsburg 
to form the majestic Ohio. In the investigation of the 
atmospherical temperature of western Pennsylvania,|per- 
haps the climatic thermometer of Vohiey is the best 
standard that can be used, from which four general ca- 
ses will determine the difference of climate on any two 
given places on our globe. 1. Difference of latitude. 
2. Difference of elevation. 3. Exposure to particular 
winds. 4. Proximity to, or remoteness from, large bo- 
dies of water. 

J udging from latitude alone, we could neither account 
for the tropical heat of summer, nor for the intensity o£ 
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the cold in winter, experienced in western Pennsylva- 
nia? nor much less could we account for the magnitude 
and suddeness of the changes, situated as we are under 
similar parallels of latitude with the city of Madrid in 
Spain, the islands of Minorca and Sardinia in the Medi- 
terranean, the cities of Home and Naples in Italy, and 
that of Constantinople in Turkey. Hence we must 
look, in the investigation of our climate, to our elevated 
situation; our exposure to the north, north-west, and 
westerly winds, to our being protected by mountains 
more than two thousand feet high, from the east; and 
south-east to our being remote from the warm air of the 
igulf stream, or the general equalizing effects of the 
waters of the ocean on the atmospheic; to which may 
be added the large portion of our land which is yet un- 
der forest. From this combination of causes, the cli- 
mate may be accounted for in the most satisfactory man- 
ner. 

It is to be regretted that we are not as yet in posses- 
sion of any regular series of thermometrical observations 
from which the alternations of temperature might be ex- 
actly known. This is a subject well worthy the attention 
of the practitioner of medicine, and comes immediately 
within his province, as without an accurate investigation 
of the effects of climate on the human body, it is impos- 
sible to arrive at any thing like scientific conclusions 
with regard to disease. However, we may appeal to 
the experience of every person of observation, resident 
in western Pennsylvania, for the high temperature of 
our summer heat and the piercing cold of winter, with 
the suddenness and magnitude of the changes through- 
out the year. The past winter indeed, forms an excep- 
tion in point of mildness scarcely to be equalled within 
the remembrance of the oldest inhabitants. We have 
had; comparatively speaking, but little frost, and scarcely 
any snow, but we have had the most complete succes- 
sion of continued rains from October to March. 

During the months of July and August, it is not un- 
common for the thermometer of Fahrenheit to rise to up- 
wards of 96° in the shade. This high temperature how- 
ever is not durable for any number of days or even hours 
of the same day, and can only exist during a southerly 
wind. The wind veering about to the north or particu- 
larly the north-west, will lower the thermometer 10, 20, 
30, or 40° in the course of a few hours. During the 
27th, 28th, and 29th of January, 1821, the thermome- 
ter stood at from 13 to 14° below zero of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer; this may be taken as a specimen of our 
most intense cold, but in almost every winter, the mer- 
cury sinks to or below zero; this can only last during the 
continuance of a northerly or north-westerly wind, par- 
ticularly the latter; on a change of wind to the south- 
ward, the temperature will rise 10, 20, or 30° in the 
oourse of twenty -four hours. In the latter end of March, 
1828, the thermometer rose for a few days above 60° of 
Fahrenheit; in the beginning of April it was down be- 
low the freezing point. Such is our vicissitude of cli- 
mate that it *13 impossible to calculate on any invariable 
range of temperature for any given time during any 
season of the year. In winter the north-westerly winds 
bring us the most intense degrees of cold; this may be 
accounted for, from the immense regions covered for the 
greater part of the year with ice or snow lying north- 
west of us; those immense inland seas, trie, Huron, 
Michigan and Superior, which are frozen up for several 
months in the year, and to our being exposed to the full 
and unmitigated sweep of this wind, blowing over those 
regions, without the intervention of mountain or the 
equalizing effect of the waters of the ocean. On the contra- 
ry, the south wind coming to us from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co and the valley of the Mississippi, blowing' over land 
for nearly two thousand miles, brings us a very increased 
degree of heat, and accounts satisfactorily for the high 
temperature of our summers. 

The prevailing diseases in summer and autumn are af- 
fections of the brain, stomach, and bowels, particularly 
the latter- In winter and spring we have diseases of 


the chest and lungs; the latter is increasing among the 
sedentary population of our towns with fearful strides. 
As we are happily free from- marsh miasmata, we ate 
strangers to those forms of intermittents which are ende- 
mial east, west, north; and south of us. Our fevers are 
generally of the continued type, accompanied with the 
inflammatory diathesis, the synochus and synooha of Cul- 
len, and characterized by deranged action of the brain 
and bowels. 

We seldom meet with any of the low forms of typhus 
mitior, and are strangers for the most part to typhus gra- 
vior. Hence we have no contagious fevers. 

In summer and autumn our agricultural population are 
not unfrequently visited with dysentery. ’ This is not so 
common among the inhabitants of the towns; which 
may be accounted for from the exposure of the agricul- 
turists to the increased heat of summer and autumn. It 
is in most cases either during harvest, or immediately af- 
ter it, tliat this disease breaks forth. 

During harvest the farmer is exposed to the most vio- 
lent and laborious exercise under a burning sun, which 
cannot fail to induce a high degree of excitement in the 
system. The body is bathed with perspiration, the 
clothes saturated with it. The thin Kneii pantaloons, the 
shirt, &c., the usual summer dress of the farmer, becomes 
as wet in the case of many persons as if they had been 
drawn through water. If he stops to rest for a Tittle, 
that part of his dross not in immediate contact with his 
body, becomes cooled down so rapidly, that if it is al- 
lowed to touch the skin, it induces a sensation which 
can only be compared to the application of iee to the 
body ujider othet; circumstances. Here is a fertile source 
of disease. Ilis thirst is intolerable; he must drink large 
quantities of fluid; nature csH s for a reduction of the 
febrile excitement of the system; the increased perspi^ 
ration must be supplied; the usual drink is ardent spi^ 
rits with water. To enable him to undergo his increased 
labour, his food is rendered more luxurious, and for the 
most part more indigestible. He swallows large and 
frequently repeated quantities of solid animal foot!. Hi* 
night of rest is short, and his day of labour long. He 
is frequently found out in his light dress, with the sys- 
tem yet hot with the excitement of the day, under the 
dew9 of the evening. He is out in the morning with the 
rising of th^ sun, while the fields arc still wet with the 
dews of the previous night. Tlere are other fertile sour-' 
ces of disease. The fever which is attendant on this 
disease, is of a highly inflammatory, type, the bowels 
and peritoneum partake most severely of the diseased 
action. It is nbt usually fatal under any well regulated 
mode of treatment* It is not contagious, although its' 
spreading over entire sections of adjoining country, in-' 
duces a belief among the people that it is so. Bat this' 
arises from all having been exposed less or more, to the 
original exciting causes of the affection, and not from- 
the powers of contagion. 

Cholera infantum is a disease frequent in die towns 
during the summer months,- and more especially in con- 
fined and badly ventilated apartments. In these places 
its fatality is considerable. 

It is usual in professional intercourse, to bear a great 
deal about bilious diseases; we have bilious fevers bi- 
lious cholicsj bilious head-aches, and even bilious pleu- 
risies, without -end. Does a patient present himself with 
a furred tongue, he is bilioqs; has he. constipation of the 
bowels, he is bilious; has he impaired digestion, he is 
bilious; and 1 so on, nntil at length biliary derangement 
has become/ in the vocabulary of these gentlemen, the 
priinum mobile in most cases of disease. Were this' , 
simply confined to an error in nosological discrimination,' 
it would be comparatively harmless, but it leads to the 
most mischievous, errors in practice. That we have in • 
reality no'such biliary derangement, it is only necessary 
to appeal to our climate. It is physically impossible that 
it should exist under our variable atmosphere and in our 
elevated situation. It is only in marshy countries and 
under a more southern sun, that general hepatic da-' 
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rangement entwines itself to any extent with the pre- 
vailing diseases, as in the more southern and low-lying 
section's of the United States or the peninsula of India. 

Here we should have post mortem examinations to 
appeal to, but our medical industry presents us only 
with meagre data in this respect. Had this method of] 
investigation been resorted to, it is matter of impossibi- 
lity that we could long have laboured under this biliary 
delusion. The prepossessions of the people may be 
pleaded in extenuation, but this affords only a slender 
cover; the minds of the people here, as well as in the 
sea-board cities, might and would be entirely under the 
guidance of their medical attendants in this respeef, 
were they to set the importance of it in eveiy case plain- 
ly before them. 


PROGRESS OF LITERATURE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

( From the November number of the Philadelphia Monthly 
Magazine.) 

The love of fame is the ruling passion, and to this, so- 
ciety is more indebted, than to any other impulse to 
which the mind is subject. The scholar wastes not his 
life over the midnight lamp, merely that he may en- 
lighten the world, nor the statesman his breath in 
speeches, as blustering as Boreas* from the pure dic- 
tates of patriotism. The soldier gathers not laurels 
at the cannon’s mouth, for the love of fighting; nor docs 
the philanthropist do good by stealth, from the unalloy- 
ed impulse of philanthropy. An innate love of distinc- 
tion is the main-spring of human action; and though 
that distinction, in most cases, amounts to little more 
than a paragraph in a biographical dictionary, seldom 
opened, still it proves sufficient to stimulate to worthy 
actions. The trifling meed should not, therefore, be 
withheld, when the task has been accomplished. 'With 
these views, we propose to give some account of the 
pioneers of literature in Pennsylvania, confining our re- 
searches to such writers as death has rendered alike 
insensible to censure or to praise; but we do not pretend 
to be so minute as to preclude the necessity of others 
treating on the same subject. 

Pennsylvania was the second English colony in Ame- 
rica, into frhich the art of printing was introduced. This 
Important event took place as early as the year 1686, 
and we are indebted for it to William Bradford, who 
came over among the first emigrants from England, 
with Willian^ Penh. His press is supposed to have been 
Established in Kensington, in the vicinity of the Treaty 
Elm. The first work published by him, which was a 
sheet almanac, is dated 1 687, and is still extant in the 
Franklin Library. In consequence of religious contro- 
versies, Bradford’s residence in Philadelphia was of 
short duration. He incurred the displeasure of the do- 
minant party,' and removed to New York in 1693, where 
he died in 1752. 

Andrew Bradford, his son, who was bom in Philadel- 
phia, learnt the art of printing with his father,’ in New 
York, and returned to his native city about the year j 
1712, and from that time, until 1723, was the only print- 
er itf the Colony. On Decembeif 22d, 1719, he issued 
the first newspaper published in 1 Pennsylvania,’ entitled 
the American Weekly Mercory. 

Samuel Keimer, who had learnt the trade in London, 
became a competitor of Bradford in 1723, but, accord- 
ing to Franklin, he was but ill prepared to embark in 
the business, as his printing materials consisted “of an 
old damaged press, and a small cast of worn out English 
types, contained in one pair of cases.” His press was 
defective; it had not been put together, and Keimer, 
having been a compositor, knew nothing of the press- 
man’s department. Franklin, who visited Philadelphia 
at this time in search of employment, in noticing Brad- 
ford and the other, says: “ they tfere both destitute of 
every qualification necessary to their profession. The 
first was very illiterate, and the other ignorant of the 
Vox. II. 34 


'world.” Franklin tells us that Keimer was something 
of a poet, and when he first saw him, he was engaged, 
both mentally and manually, in composing an elegy on 
the death of Aquilla Rose, secretary to the general as- 
sembly, and principal workman in Bradford’s employ- 
ment.* flis verses flowed, without interruption, from 
his muse to his composing stick, the process of writ- 
ing being dispensed W’ith. In Thomas’s History of 
Printing in America, we meet with a specimen of this 
writer’s poetry, extracted from the Barbadoes Gazette of 
May 4tb, 1734, of which paper Keimer was, at that time, 
the editor. It is an address “ To those who’d be thought 
gentlemen, who have long taken this paper and never 
paid for it; and seem never to design to pay for it. — The 
sorrowful lamentations of Samuel Keimer, printer of the 
Barbadoes Gazette. 

“What a pity it is tlmt some modern bravadoes, 

Who dub thomselves gentlemen here in Barbadoes, 
Should, time after time, run in debt to their printer; 
And care not to pay him in summer or winter!” 

And so on, to the end of thirty-four lines, from which' 
we learn that 

“ Tho* working like slave, with zeal and true courage/ 
He scarcely could get even salt to his porridge.” 

From this paper a collection of essays, See. was pub- 
lished in two quarto volumes, in London, in 1741, enti- 
tled Caribbeana . Franklin, in has memoirs of himself, 
gives a graphic and an amusing sketch of this ill-starred 
wight. 

A neatly turned line of sarcasm, from a reputed wit, 
will descend from father to son, for centuries, until it ia 
received as a truth, as incontrovertible as holy writ. The 
ill-timed parody on a line in Thomson’s Sophonisba, is 
remembered, while the beauties, profusely scattered 
through that drama, are forgotten; and Pope’s distich 
upon James Ralph, has consigned the name of the latter 
to contempt, though he possessed considerable talent 
and industry, and his writings surpass, in positive merit, 
the works of many, who have been rewwded with ho- 
nourable and permanent distinction. Ralph was art 
early friend of Franklin, and accompanied him to Eng- 
land in 1724, with the avowed purpose of becoming art 
author* by profession, and commenced his career as an 
unsuccessful political writer. He then attempted dra- 
matic writing, and between the years 1730 and 1744, 
produced four plays: “ The Fashionable Lady,” “ Fall 
of the Earl of Essex,” “ Lawyer’s Feast,” and “ The 
Astrologer,” neither of which received much approba- 
tion. As a historian, lie has been mere unfortunate. He 
published, in two folio volumes, “ Tile History nf Eng- 
land, during t be reigns of William, Anne, and George 
I.” Charles Fox, pronounced hirti “ a historian of great 
acutenesss, as well as diligence, but who falls sometimes 
into the common error of judging too much by the 
event.” No slight praise, considering the source from 
which it emanates. He wrote many political pamphlets, 
some of which, we arc told, were looked upon as mas- 
ter pieces. The Dutchess of Marlborough having pub- 
lished, in 1742, the memoirs of her own life, Ralph wrote 
an answet to it,’ erttitled “ The other side of the Ques- 
tion,” which attracted much" public notice, and lie be- 
came so formidable to the ministry, towards the end of 
Sir Robert Walprtle’s time, that it was deemed expe- 
dient to silence him with a pension. To this circum- 
stance Churchill alludes in his * Conference’ — 

“ See men transform’d to brutes, and brutes to men, 
See Whitehead take a place, R*lph change his pen.” 
This pension is stated to have been 600 pounds per 
annum, Frank lip says 300,- and that he enjoyed it until 
the time of his death, in 1762, which gives* the lie direct 
to the remark of the annotator on the Dunciad, when he 
says: 14 He ended at last in the common sink of all such 
writers, a political newspaper, to which he was recom- 
mended by his friend Arnall, and received a small pit- 
tance for pay.” In the same note, be is said to have 
been “wholly illiterate, and knew no language, not even 
* See page 262, of this number of Register. 
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Trench.” In the Biographia Drama tic a, we are told, 
that “he understood Trench and Latin, and was not al- 
together ignorant of Italian.” But this has little bearing 
on the point. He might have been a powerful writer, 
though ignorant of either of these languages, and a 
profoundly dull one, with a perfect knowledge of all. 
To the writings already enumerated, we may add, 
‘‘Sawney, a poem,” which called forth the anger of 
Pope; ‘*Night, a poem,” the title of which is recorded 
in the Dunciad; and his last work, “The case of Au- 
thors stated, with regard to Booksellers, the Stage, and 
the Public.” The only account of his early life, extant, 
is that given by Franklin; and, as he was a Philadel- 
phian, we could not overlook him, though his literary 
distinction was acquired in another country. 

Thomas Makin wrote in 1729, in Latin hexameters, 
Descrip tio Pennsylvania?, and the year preceding, Enco- 
mium Pennsylvania, which were addressed to James 
Logan, and may be seen in Proud’s History of Pennsyl- 
vania. We know not at what time he came to this coun- 
try. He succeeded George Keith, as preceptor of the 
friends* Public School, and was, in the words of Proud, 
“sometimes cktlt of the Provincial Assembly.” The 
poems, abovementioned, were written as an amusement 
m his old age. It does not appear that he produced any 
Other writings. 

Of Benjamin Franklin, it is unnecessary for us to speak 
at large, as the events of his long and useful life have 
rtepeatcdly been lard before the public, and arc familiar 
to every school boy. It is sufficient for us to advert to 
him, as a copious contributor to the literature of Penn- 
sylvania;— to the science of the world. He published 
the second newspaper established in the province, which 
he purchased from Keimer, already mentioned, nine 
months after its commencement, at which time he had 
not procured one hundred subscribers. This paper was 
entitled, The Universal Instructor , in all arts and sciences : 
and Pennsylvania Gazette. The first title w as dropped, 
when it came under Franklin's control. 

John Bartram, a Quaker, and self-taught philosopher, 
was in habits of intercourse with Logan and Franklin., 
He was bom near Derby, in what was then Chester co. 
in 1701, and was the first who established a botanic gar- 
den in America. He corresponded with many distin- 
guished foreigners, and was pronounced by Linnaeus the 
greatest natural botanist in the world. He was finally 
appointed American botanist to George III. lie is said 
to have been a very ingenious mechanic, and to have 
built, with his own hands, the house in which he resi- 
ded. He quarried the stone, prepared the timber, and 
engraved the following distich in front of the building, 
on its completion: 

“To God alone; the Almighty Lord, 

The Holy One, by me adored.” 

John Bur Irani, 1770. 

He claims our notice, on account of a book, entitled 
Jin Account of bust Florida, by IV. Stork , M. I). With 
a Journal, kept by John Bartram, of Philadelphia , Botan- 
ist to Ills Majesty, on a Journey from St. Augustine, up 
the river S(. John. 8vo. London, 1765. 

The name of James Logan is distinguished in our ear- 
ly literature. He came from England in 1699, then in 
his 25th year, as secretary to William Penn, and fortu- 
nately found sufficient inducement to continue in the new 
world. He held several posts of trust and distinction, 
under the proprietaries, and in the course of a few years 
after his arrival, became generally known in Europe as 
a Blau of science. He communicated several valuable 
papers to the IJoyal Society, and, in 1739, published, at 
Leyden, hiq treatise in Latin, entitled, ‘ ‘Expcrimmta ct 
melctemuta de Plantarum generation ? winch was sub- 
sequently translated by DV. Totlicrgill, and published in 
London, in 1747. lie p inted, at the same time, at Ley- 
den, another treatise, entitled, “ Canonutn pro invenitn- 
dis rcfractionum turn simplicium turn in lentibus dupli- 
eiwn focis, dtmonstrativnes geometrieu:. Autorc Jacubo 


Logan , Judiee Supremo ct Pracsidc prov incise Pennsylva- 
yiiensis in America.” Mr. Logan did much towards es- 
tablishing Godfrey’s claim to the honor of having invent- 
ed the quadrant, of which he had be*n deprived by 
Hadley. In his 60th year, he made a translation of Cicero 
de Senectute, which Franklin published, ten ycars after- 
wards. He was a man of various and extensive learn- 
ing, ancient and modern. To a knowledge of the Latin* 
Greek, Trench and Italian languages, he added an ac- 
quaintance with the Oriental tongues. He died on the 
31st of October, 1751, aged 77, bequeathing his library 
to the citizens of Pennsylvania, which, under the name 
l • the Logaliian Library, will, for centuries, remain a 
noble monument of his learning, industry, and munifi- 
cence. 

Much has been written and published in this state, ort 
the subject of slavery and the slave trade. The ques- 
tion was early agitated during our colonial condition « 
and among those who endeavoured to expose the injus-^ 
tice and inhumanity of the system, were Ralph Sandy- 
ford, Benjamin Lay and Anthony Benezet, the lives of 
whom are before the public, written by a gentleman,* 
alike distinguished by his philanthropy, and his zeal in 
preserving a record of early events, relating to the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania. Sandy ford was a native of Liv- 
erpool, in England. He was, for some years, a sailor, 
and came to Philadelphia while a youth. In 1729 he 
published ‘The Mystery of Iniquity; or a brief exami- 
nation of the practice of the Times,” and died in 1733, 
at Lower Dublin, in the county of Philadelphia. Dr. 
Rush published, in the Columbian Magazine, a life of 
Benjamin Lay. This singular man was also a sailor, and 
was bom in England, in 1677. At the age of 54, her 
came to Philadelphia, and soon testified his zeal against 
traffic in flesh, whether human, or otherwise. He ab- 
stained from animal food; and his favorite meal is said to 
have been boiled turnips, afterwards roasted. Believing 
this anti-carniverous system not sufficiently purifying, 
he undertook a fast of forty days, in imitation of the 
Saviour, and was saved from starvation by the interfer- 
ence of his friends. He lived to the age of 82. He 
was about four feet in stature, and his usual dress was 
tow linen, unbleached, and woven by himself. In 1757, 
he published bis first pamplet against slavery, which 
was followed by others, all circulated gratis. He ap- 
pears to have been altogether exempt from the irritabi- 
lity commonly attributed to authors; for it is recorded, 
that on presenting a manuscript to Franklin for publi- 
cation, the latter remarked,- that it was no triaged, amt 
he knew not where to begin. ‘Begin where you please, 
and print as much of it as you like,* replied the otlwsr. 
On these terms the work was put to press, after it had 
undergone Franklin’s revision. Anthony Benejaet was 
bom in Trance, in 1713, and came to Philadelphia at 
the age of 18. In 1762 he published his ‘Account of 
that part of Africa, inhabited by the Negroes,* which 
was succeeded by other writings, op this and religion* 
topics. He-passed several years aa a teacher in the pub- 
lic schools, and died in 1784, aged 71, having attained 
to aD enviable height in the estimation of hisftllow citi- 
zens. 

Franklin laboured assiduously to promote a literary 
taste in Philadelphia, and to establish literary and sci- 
entific institutions. In the year 1728, about the 22nd 
year of his age, he formed a society called the Junto, 
which originally consisted of twelve members,, who iqct 
weekly, lor the ‘discussion of questions in morality, po- 
litics, ruid natural philosophy.* This society subsisted 
for many years, having contributed much to the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge among its several members, and at 
last became the foundation of the American Philosophi- 
cal Society. In 1731 he suggested the plan of the ‘Li- 
brary Company of the city of Philadelphia,* an impor- 
tant institutionto all ranks of people. In 1749 he drew 
up and published a plan for an academy and charitable 

* Roberts Vaux, Esq. 
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school, which went into operation the following' year: 
but, looking forward to a more improved state of so- 
ciety, he declared this academy to be ‘intended as a 
foundation for posterity to erect into a college, or semi- 
nary of learning, more extensive, and suitable to future 
circumstances;’ which intention was subsequently ful- 
filled. In 1752 he was influential in obtaining a legisla- 
tive sanction and grant for the establishment and endow- 
ment of the Pennsylvania Hospital, a durable monument 
of his philanthropy and public spirit. In viewing the 
distinguished career of Ur. Franklin, we concur in the 
following opinion, expressed by his eulogist, Ur. Smith: 

“Franklin, as a philosopher, might have become a 
Newton; as a lawgiver, a Lycurgus: but he was greater 
than either of' them, by uniting the talents of both, in 
the practical philosophy of doing good; compared to 
which, all the palms of speculative wisdom and seience 
wither on the sight. He did not seek to derive his emi- 
nence from the mere profession of letters, which, altho’ 
laborious, seldom elevates a man to any high rank in the 
public confidence and esteem; but he became great, by 
applying his talents to things useful, and accommodating 
his instructions to the exigencies of times, and the ne- 
cessities of his country.” 

# Soon after the organization of the Philosophical So 
ciety, it shone forth as a constellation of science and 
learning, and might fairly have been brought in compe- 
tition with similar institutions of Europe. The names 
of Franklin, Smith, Rittenhousc, and others, appear 
with much distinction, in the early volumes of the tran- 
sactions of this society. The two last mentioned were 
indefatigable and eminently successful in their astrono- 
mical researches. 

Franklin, it may be said, laid the foundation of the 
Philadelphia college; but Dr. Smith erected and adorn- 
ed this temple of science. He was inducted provost of 
this institution, and professor of natural philosophy, on 
the 25th of May, 1754, and on the 14th of May, 1755, an 
additional charter was granted by the proprietaries, by 
which, a college, vested with the power of conferring 
degrees, was engrafted on the original seminary. “In 
the year 1761, the trustees, finding that the income of 
the college was insufficient to defray the expenses, and 
having exhausted the sources from which money could 
be obtained in the province, determined to make appli- 
cation to the mother country for assistance. With this 
view, they proposed to the provost, Dr. Smith, that he 
should proceed to England, where his personal endea- 
vours might be useful in promoting their design. He 
cheerfully acquiesced, and, being provided with the 
proper credentials, left his family, and embarked for 
Europe.”* 

The amount which he collected, during this visit to 
England, “ was more than six thousand pounds sterling. 
This benefaction having been conferred with the under- 
standing that it should forma permanent fund, the mo- 
ney was invested by the Trustees in the best securities, 
and the interest applied to the purposes of the institu- 
tion. To the exertion of Dr. Smith, this favourable issue 
of their project was principally attributable, and their 
sense of his merits on the occasion is very strongly ex- 
pressed, in several places, oh the minutes of the 
board.”! About ten years after this splendid contribu- 
tion from England, it was thought adviseable to make 
farther efforts at home, and accordingly Dr. Smith was 
sent by the Boar^ to South Carolina, where he collect- 
ed more than one thousand pounds sterling* 

It has with truth been remarked, that Dr; Smith grew 
gray in literature, and the advancement of letters in 
Pennsylvania. In October, 1757, he commenced “ The 
American Magazine, or Monthly Chronicle for the Bri- j 
tish Colonies,” which was abruptly terminated in Octo- 
ber 1758, in consequence of an arbitrary proceeding of 


* Dr. Wood’s Address delivered before the Philoma- 
thean Society. 

t Dr. Wood’s Address. 


the legislature, which compelled our author to make a 
voyage to Great Britain, and hi9 associates in car- 
rying on the magazine, most of whom were among 
his pupils, declined continuing the work during his 
absence. Dr. Smith, at this time, edited a German news- 
paper, as agent fora society formed in London, for be- 
nevolent purposes. Formal complaints having been 
made to the house of Assembly, respecting the official 
conduct of William Moore, Esq. president of the court 
of common pleas, for the county of Chester, the assem- 
bly applied to the governor to remove him from office. 
Moore, in his vindication, presented “an humble ad- 
dress” to the governor, which was expressed in terms 
which proved offensive* to the assembly, an<L that au- 
gust body resolved that “it was a libel.” Dr. Smith 
translated the address for his German paper, and refus- 
ing to make satisfactory acknowledgments to the house, 
for the constructive offence, he and the judge were 
both thrown into prison. They petitioned the king for 
redress, and the avbitraiy proceeding of the law makers 
was fully exposed. The offensive address was publish- 
ed both by Franklin and Bradford, in their respective 
papers, but neither of them was molested. 

Dr. Smith was educated at the university of Aber- 
deen, where he graduated in 1747. The three follow- 
ing years he spent in teaching a parochial school, and in 
1750 was sent up to London, in pursuance of some plan 
for the better endowment of such schools. He soon re- 
linquished this employment, and embarked for Ameri- 
ca, where be was engaged as private tutor, in the family 
of governor Martin, on Long Island, New York, for up- 
| wards of two yeart, whes he took charge of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary Prior to this event, he revisited 
| England, and obtained clerical orders in December, 
1753. In 1759 he was honoured with the degree of 
! D. D. from the University of Oxford; on the recommen- 
dation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Bishops 
of Durham, Salisbury, Oxford, and St. Asaph, About 
the same time he received a similar degree from the Uni* 
versity of Trinitv College, Dublin. He died May 14th, 
1803, aged 76. ’ 

There are many strong evidences in Barton’s fife of 
Rittenhouse, of the interest which Dr. Smith took in the 
advancement of that self-taught philosopher; and Galt, 
in his Life of West, also makes honourable mention of 
his name. He was the means of drawing that great art- 
ist from obscurity, and he bestowed upon him, while yet 
a youth, instruction, which corrected his taste and en- 
larged his imagination. Dr. Smith’s writings were mul- 
tifarious, for he lived during an eventful period, and 
touched upon most important subjects which then agi- 
tated the public mind. His writings were generally 
popular and 'his discourses from the pulpit unusually so. 
He delivered several military sermons, of which thn 
preached in Christ Church, June 23, 1775, at the re- 
quest of the officers of colonel Cadwalader’s battalion, 
occasioned an unusual sensation both here and in Eng- 
land. In a few weeks, it ran through several American 
editions, and the chamberlain of London ordered ten 
thousand copies to be printed at his expense, in so 
cheap a form as to be sold at two pence each. It was 
violently abused by the Tories, and as liberally eulo- 
gized by the Whigs. Dr. Priestley praised it in the 
Monthly Review of August of that year, and the venera- 
ble John Wesley attempted to reply to it, but in a man- 
ner which proved that his faculties had “ fallen in the 
sear.” In 1802 Dr. Smith issued proposals for publish- 
ing a collection of hi9 writings, in large octavo volumes, 
only two of which* how'ever, were published, in 1803, 
the year of the author’s dft.th. 

In 1779 Dr. John Ewing succeeded Dr. Smith as 
provost of the Philadelphia College. Dr. Ewing was 
born Juno 22d, 1732, in Maryland, near the Pennsylva- 
nia line, and died in September, 1802, in his 71st year. 
In 1809 a collection of his philosophical writings was 
published in an octavo volume, entitled “ A Plain Ele- 
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mentary and Practical System of Natural Philosophy, 
including- Astronomy and Chronology 

David Rittenhousc, the astronomer, was one of the 
luminaries of this period. He was bom in 1732, at Ger- 
mantown, in the county of Philadelphia, and was the son 
of a respectable farmer. lie was chosen vice-provost, 
and professor of astronomy at the time that the name of 
the old College of Philadelphia was changed for the 
sounding title of the University of Pennsylvania, and 
died in June, 1796. The events of his life have been 
recorded by William Barton, late of Lancaster, in a 
work which throws much light upon the political and 
literary history of Pennsylvania. He published an ora- 
tion, delivered before the Philosophical Society, in 1775, 
the subject of which is the history of astronomy, and a 
few memoirs on mathematical and astronomical subjects, 
in the first four volumes of the transactions of that so- 
ciety. Dr. Rittenhouse translated the tragedy of -Lucy 
Samson, from the German of Lessing, in 1789, which 
was printed the same year. He was excessively fond of 
perusing works of fiction. 

R« P. 8. 

COMMEMORATION OF THE LANDING OF 
WILLIAM PENN. 

Friday, the 24th of October, being the 146th Anniver- 
sary of the Landing of the immortal Founder of Penn- 
sylvania, and his pilgrim associates, the memorable 
event was commemorated by the Penn Society, with 
sentiments which its recollections were calculated to in- 
spire. At five o’clock P. M. the Society sat down to a 
sumptuous dinner at the Mansion House Hotel. JO- 
SEPH PARKER NORRIS, E3q. presided, assisted by 
Peter Stephen Dupowceait, Esq. as Vice President. 
After the cloth was removed the following toasts were 
pronounced, 

1. The Memorable 24th of October 1682. — The birth- 
day of our beautiful andprosperous Commonwealth. 

2. The Memory of William Perm . — The great law- 
giver, “the first m either ancient or modem times, who 
laid the foundations of government in the pure and una- 
dulterated principles of peace, of reason, and of right.” 
(Jefferson.) 

3. The Pilgrim Fathers of Pennsylvania, — Sacred be 
their memory, and honoured be the example they have 
set of political justice and private virtue. 

4. The Treaty under the Elm . — A text book for di- 
plomatists, whether monarchical or republican. 

5. Old Upland. — The seat of the first, the shortest, 
and the most memorable session of the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania. 

6. The Great Law. — An imperishable monument of 
the wisdom — the justice and the foresight of our illus-. 
ti’ious Lawgiver. 

7. The First Tariff of Pennsylvania — being an act en- 
titled “ an Act for laying a duty on the importation of 
Negro Slaves, .Rum and other Spirits.” 

8. The Fragments of the Lenni Lenapi, once the pow- 
erful sovereigns of Pennsylvania; may no cruel or avari- 
cious hand disturb them in their last retreat. 

9. Universal Educatipn . — The only sound basis of uni- 
versal suffrage. 

10. “ The three Lo\oer Counties,” now the State of 
Delaware; although our political union as one state, has 
been broken, may our harmonious intercourse continue 
uninterrupted. 

11. Jluid Lang Syne.—' The days of ancient Philadel- 
phia; the sera of simple manners and pure morals. 

12. Pennsylvania, from the Delaware to Lake Erie; 
may the recollections of our common history, and the 
sense of mutual interests, serve to render us an united 
people. 

' 13. The memory of our lamented President, the late 
venerable Judge Peters. 

Of the Volunteer Toasts, which were numerous, we 
jregret that only the following have been preserved. 


By Mr. Norris, (the President of the dinner.)— Penn- 
sylvanians , wherever settled. 

By Mr. Duponceau, (the Vice President.) — The me 
mory of the Independent Jury, who acquitted William 
Penn of the alleged crime of worshipping God according 
to his conscience. 

By T. I. Wharton, Esq. — The memory of that excel- 
lent magistrate and most estimable man, the late Chief 
Justice Tilghman. 

By Wm‘. Strickland.— The City of Philadelphia and 
her Arts. 

By Benjamin Chew, Jr. Esq . — Internal Improvements. 
The gigantic chain which will bind the nation with the 
inseparable ties of interest. The Founder and Father* 
of Pennsylvania were the first to perceive its importance, 
and to designate the lines of communication which are 
now adopted under the approval of a century and a 
quarter of reflection. 

By William Boyd, Esq .— The Signs of the Times.— 
May they eventuate in the continued* prosperity and 
happiness of our country. 

By a Guest. — Our ancient and faithful allies, the De- 
laware Indians. Wherever they may be carried by the 
destiny of nations,' to Illinois or Arkansas, we ask human- 
ity to themselves and justice to their history. 

In the course of the eveping, was read the following 
ODE, 

Written for the occasion by Dr. Coates. 

When Pindar struck the JEolian lyre 
And sung of heroes and of kings; 

He filled the listening youth with fire. 

And urg’d to proud and gen’rous things. 

He sung the deeds their fathers dar’d 
To earn th* historian’s just acclaim ; 

The lands they tam’d, the towns they rear’ d. 

The realms they raised to wealth and fame. 

Then, changing on the harp his lays, 

He poured aloud the moral song. 

And showed that high, heroic praise. 

To wisdom and to worth belong. 

He taught t’ ennoble human kind, 

And praise the strength and blessings giv’n, ' 
That God bestow’d the forceful mind, 

And glorious virtue flows from heaven. 

The fiery bar that crimson plows. 

Is doom’d the chilling wave to feel. 

And thus, yith toils, and sudden woes. 

The soul is cas’d in temper’d steel. 

What founders, mark’d by righteous deed. 

And firm resolve can history show 
More bent than ours on virtue’s meed, 

Or more refin’d with pain and woe ? 

Then count the seasons as they roll. 

And hail the glad returning day, 

The festive board, memorial bowl, 

Impassioned speech and burning lay, 

And holy are the blessings free, 

That now your graceful hours employ; 

Then chasten’d be your mirth and glee. 

And mix’d with thought your god-like joy. 

Rekindle your ancestral fires; 

*Tis mind that crowns your natal place; 

’Twas virtue hither brought your sires. 

And virtue shall protect their race. 

Then oft revive th’ inspiring thought, 

And make the glorious blessing sure; 

And Freedom thus by justice bought. 

From age to age shall still endure. 

Amer. Daily Adver. 
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A LECTURE ON ARCHITECTURE, 
Delivered before the “ Pittsburgh Philosophical Society.’ 4 

By Jons Behan, Esq. Civil Engineer and Architect. 

Gentlemen , — In the discourse which I have this even- 
ing the hop our to address you with, I have endeavour- 
ed to lay before you some of the advantages which will 
result to this country from the cultivation of the study 
of Architecture. 

We may observe that there are some arts which are 
useful only, being adapted to supply our natural wants, 
or assist our infirmities. Others again are instruments 
of luxury merely, and calculated to flatter the pride, 
and gratify the ambition of man; whilst others are con- 
trived to answer many purposes, tending at once to pre- 
serve, to secure, to accommodate, to delight, and to 
give consequence to the human species. 

Architecture, the subject of our present conversation, 
is of this latter kind, and when viewed in its full extent, 
may be said to have a veiy considerable share in almost 
<every comfort and luxury of life. The advantages de- 
rived from houses only are great, they being tne first 
step towards civilization, and having considerable in- 
fluence both on the body aud mind of man. 

Secluded from each other in the desert, inhabiting 
wretched huts, exposed to the inclement vicissitudes of 
seasons, men are generally indolent, dull, and abject, 
with faculties benumbed, and views limited to the gra- 
tification of their most pressing necessities; but when- 
ever societies are formed, and commodious dwellings 
are found, in which, well sheltered, they may breathe 
a temperate air, amid the summer’s beat, or winter’s 
cold; sleep, when nature calls, at ease, and in security, 
study unmolestedly, converse, and taste the sweets of 
social enjoyments, there they are spirited, active, in- 
genious, and enterprising, vigorous in body, and specu- 
lative in mind; agriculture and the arts flourish, and the 
necessaries, the conveniences, and even the luxuries of 
life, become there abundant. 

Mere strength, however steady and persevering, 
obtains with difficulty the desired object; but invention 
facilitates and shortens labour, multiplying productions 
in such vast abundance as not only to supply our domes- 
tic wants, but produces the means of treasuring them 
up for foreign markets. 

Architecture then smoothes the way for commerce; 
she forms commodious roads, throw's bridges over deep 
or rapid rivers, turps aside, or deadens the fury of toig 
rents, constructs canals for navigation, builds ships, Ufl 
forms harbours for their secure protection in the hoiaH| 
danger, facilitating thus the intercourse between natiqH 
by the conveyance of merchandise from people 
people. 

1 A well regulated commerce is ever the sourcelf 
wealth, and luxuiy is ever an attendant on riches; ai^ 
as the powers of gratification increase, fancy multiplies 
wants, till at length a variety of artificial cravings, the 
result of riches, could not be gratified without the assis- 
tance of Architecture to form elegant dwellings, mag- 
nificent temples, splendid churches, baths, porticos, 
theatres, triumphal arches, monuments, mausoleums, 
bridges, aqueducts, and an endless train of similar in- 
ventions, at once necessary instruments of affluence and 
refinement, or striking testimonies of the vigour, genius, 
wealth, grandeur, and taste of the age of their produc- 
tion. 

Nor are there any objects, whether necessary, or su- 
perfluous; so certainly productive of their design, so 
permanent in their effects, or beneficial in their conse- 
quences, as those productions of art; inasmuch as fine 
furniture, rich dresses, or brilliant equipages, are only 
secondary attractions at first; they too soon feel the ef- 
fects of time, and their value passes away with the 
fashion of the day: not so with well constructed build- 
ings, roads, bridges, canals, or other superstructures of 
that class; they are monuments lasting beyond the reach 
of modes, and record to the latest posterity, the conse- 


quence, virtue, achievements, and munificence of those 
they commemorate. And further, the encouragement 
afforded to this art by the public, gives employment 
to many ingenious artificers, and labourers of various 
kinds, in converting materials of little or no use in situ , 
into the most gratifying productions of human skill, 
beautifying our cities, and multiplying the comforts and 
conveniencies of life over the face of the country. But 
these are not the only advantages; there may be enu- 
merated a long train of arts and manufactures w hich 
are necessary in perfecting the works connected there- 
with, constituting many lucrative branches of manufac- 
ture and commerce. Besides that certain concourse of 
strangers who visit every country celebrated for magnifi- 
cent works , and stately structures. These extend your 
fame, adopt your fashions, give reputation to, and create 
a demand for your productions at home and abroad. 
Nor is architecture less useful in defending, than pros- 
perous in adorning and enriching countries. She guards 
their coasts, secures their boundaries, fortifies their 
cities, and by a variety of artful constructions, controls 
the ambition, and frustrates the attempts of foreign 
powers. 

Thus architecture, by supplying men with commo- 
dious habitations, procures that health ot body, and vigor 
of mind which facilitate the inventions of art; and when, 
by the exertion of their skill or industry, productions 
multiply beyond domestic wants, she furnishes, by her 
roads, canals, and £hips, the means of transporting them 
to other markets; and whenever by commerce thejr 
acquire wealth, she points out the way to employ their 
riches, rationally, nobly, and benevolently, in matters 
useful and honourable to themselves, and theirdescend- 
ants; adding, at the same time, splendour to the state, 
and yielding benefit both to cotemporaries and posterity, 
and enabling them thereby to feel the power and con- 
sequence of their happy situation. 

An art so variously conducive to the comforts of 
mankind, and which adds so much to the wealth, lustre* 
and safety of nations, naturally demands protection and 
encouragement. In effect it appears that, in all civiliz- 
ed times, and well regulated governments, it has been 
much attended to, and promoted with unremitting assi- 
duity. And the perfection of other arts has ever been a 
certain consequence; for w'liere improvements of this 
kind are encouraged, painting, sculpture, and all the 
inferior branches of decorative workmanship, flourish of 

R nd these again have an influence on manufac- 
n to the minutest mechanical productions, for 
of universal benefit , and stamps an additional 
'he most trifling performance, the importance of 
a commercial people, is obvious, and requires 
r illustration. 

is not to be imagined that building, considered 
s heaping materials upon each other, in ill 
r tasteless forms, can be of consequence, or 
reflect credit either on nations or individuals. Materials 
in Architecture, are like words in phraseology, having 
separately but little power; and they are frequently so 
arranged, as to excite ridicule, disgust, or even contempt; 
yet when combined with skill, and expressed with judg- 
ment, they actuate the mind' with unbounded sway: 

But, Gentlemen, many, and singularly opposite, must 
be the qualities and attainments of him who aspires to 
excel in an art so variously directed. It would be a 
strange error indeed to suppose it merely mechanical, 
and confined to building walls or hewing stones, oyr 
wood, by rules of which the practice supposes nothing 
more as necessary than eyes accustomed to judge of a 
perpendicular, or hands expert in the management of 
a trowel; and in contemplating the art of building, all 
that strike a vulgar imagination, are confused heaps of 
collected materials, scaffolding, machinery, tools, and 
and workmen. But these are but the rough bark of an 
art, the ingenious mysteries of which, though discover- 
able only to few observers, excite the admiration of all 
who comprehend them. They perceive inventions of 
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which the boklness implies a genius at one fertile and 
comprehensive, proportions, of which the excellence 
discovers exquisitely delicate Feeling, and refined taste, 
attainable only by long studying, contemplating, and 
copying the most esteemed works of art; and w hoever 
is qualified to taste so many real beauties, will, I am 
sure, far from attempting to confound architecture with 
the inferior arts, be strongly inclined to rank it amongst 
those that are most exalted. 

To produr* well arranged works in architecture, it 
requires that the professor should have ingenuity and 
application, and be a good draughtsman, without which 
lie cannot design with either truth or elegance; he must 
well understand the elements of geometry, to familiarise 
him with the comstruction of works composed of straight 
lines, and regular curves; transcendental, to direct his 
course in the more abstract application of eccentric 
curves to domical and equilibrated arches, &c. practi 
cal astronomy, to correct his topographical delineations; 
perspective, to guide his taste in the diversified effects 
produced by change of position; staticks, to govern his 
designs in all that relates to the equilibrium of building, 
connected us it most intimately is with direct, lateral, 
and compound pressures, upon which the stability of 
his w ork in many cases depends; mechanics, to lead his 
inventive powers to the application of machinery, with- 
out which no cunfbrous work could be executed; pneu- 
maticks, with its various application to ventilation, the 
construction of pumps, and other machinery affected 
by the dilation, or contraction of air; hydraulicks, to 
enable him to manage and convert the surplus waters of 
the conntry to the most useful purposes of supplying his 
buildings, mills, forming canals, reservoirs, &c. and an 
intimacy with geological subjects, is Indispensable to 
assist his judgment in the nature of mai^ of the materials 
of which the most extensive and jnassive works are 
composed. — In fine, the accomplished architect requires 
to be a learned judge, rather than a skilful artist, tu 
enable him to direct others with precision in the various 
branches connected with his art. He must also be com- 
petent, assisted by a perfect knowledge of mensuration, 
to judge and value their performances with masterly 
accuracy? with all this must be united inflexible integ- 
rity, being frequently placed in the critical situation of 
arbiter between conflicting parties; it is therefore ne- 
cessary’ that he should be endowed with a sound under- 
standing, a quick apprehension, the reasoning faeulties 
clear and uninfluenced by prejudices, having ^at-fethe 
same time a temper steady, enterprising, and 

Thus, Gentlemen, I have selected for your folWwM 
tion, the opinion of the most celebrated writSpHBF 
chitecture, in ancient and modern times: and tin 
present, the value of this beautiful and sublime ar£is, 
hardly known, in this most happily situated city, 
sed with a steady fine climate, lying mid-way between 
the cotton countries of the South, and the metalic re- 
gions of the North, in the midst of the most extensive 
sheep-folds in this union, with several strata of the finest 
bituminous coal under our feet, accompanied with lime 
stone, the true source of perpetual renovation for the 
productive soil .of the surrounding country; having also 
the most extraordinary facility, by the works of nature 
and art, in our rivers and canals, converging to this 
point, bringing materials of every description to and 
from our market: it is to be hoped that, though now 
unappreciated, the rising generation of this favoured 
liot-bed for manufactures, will encourage the study and 
cultivation of architecture, by inviting artists from every 
country, to reside among them, and by the introduction 
of the purest and most classic specimens to their public 
buildings, so that, at no very’ remote period, men may 
be produced from among themselves whose acquire- 
ments in the correct theory and practice of it, may, like 
West, Stuart, Evans,, and Perkins add to the glory' of 
this infant, but colossal and energetic country', and place, 
them on a level with the most distinguished masters of 
any age .— The H&pcrus. 


PENNSYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Wc attended the meeting* of this Society, on the 3d 
instant, and were much gratified at the interest w'hich 
is already created in its favour. So important an insti- 
tution will not, we hope, be suffered to languish for 
w'ant of the encouragement necessary' for its support — 
every citizen is interested in its welfare. The following 
account of the exhibition of fine fruits and flowers at 
the last meeting, will convey some idea of the good 
effects which it has already, in its infancy, produced: — 

" A stated meeting of this society was held on the even- . 
ing of the 3d instant, and notwithstanding the inclemen- 
cy of the weather, was attended by many of the mem- 
bers; affording very pleasing evidence of the increasing 
interest which is felt in the institution. A number of 
the practical gardeners of our vicinity were present, 
and with their accustomed liberality, brought forward 
large contributions from their green houses; upwards of 
40 species of beautiful flow’ers were produced, softie of 
which were considered very rare. There were also 
presented for examination, fifteen varieties of pears and 
apples; vmong the former w’ere some very superior St. 
Germain and w'hite Doyenne pears; the former sent from 
Lower Dublin Township. It is to he regretted that this 
excellent fruit is so rarely to be found in our market, 
notwithstanding it always bears a very high price. As 
we know of no peculiar difficulty attending its produc- 
tion, we recommend it to the attention of the horticul- 
turists of our neighbourhood. 

D. Maupay, exhibited Cauliflowers and Broccoli, both 
fine for the season: 

Col. Carr, presented a bottle of wine, two years old, 
made from the Alexander grape, the product of his own 
vines; it was thought to have excellent body and fine 
flavour, very' similar to good Teneriffe. 

Among the flowers, particularly deserving notice, 
w'ere the following: — 

From the Garden of Col. Carr, [late Bartram’s. — Lo- 
pe zia Ilirsuta, indigenous to Mexico; this new and beau- 
tiful plant was presented to the proprietor by William 
Maclure, Esq., and is now flowering for the first time, 
in his collection. It is about three feet high, flowers 
small and delicate, of a light red colour. Begonia Ar- 
gvrostigma or Silvery Begonia, from Brazil; the leaves 
of this plant which has been lately imported, arc of sim 
gular beauty. * 

Prom the garden of D. & C. Landrcth, Federal st. — 
A plant of Bohea Tea, full of flowers and fragrance. 
Plumbago Capensis, Amarylis Samicnsis or Guernsey 
I /ll}'; this plant, although many years in their collection, 
has not bloomed until this season. Cyrtanthus Angusti- 
iblius. Amaryllis Undulata, wave flowered lilly, from 
Cape Good Hope. New Zealand flax; bearing no re- 
semblance to the flax cultivated by our farmers, but 
from its great strength, it appears well adapted to use- 
ful purposes. 

From the Garden of A. D’Ayras, Arch street, near 
Schuylkill. — Hedychium Coronarinm, from Mexico* 
beautiful white flowers, with delicious fragrance, not 
unlike the Catalonian Jessamine. Mespilus Japonic*, 
[Japan Medlar,] flower verjr fragrant. This fine fruit 
lias been produced in perfection, in our green-houses. 
Mimosa Speciosa, from the Cape Good Hope: has been 
flowering, in D’Arra's collection, for six months past. 
Ardisia Solanecia, [wax flower,] East Indies. 

In addition to which were numerous fine specimens* 
from the Gardens of T. Hibbert, 13th and Lombard; J. 
M Arann, Filbert street, west of Broad, and D. Maupay, 
Germantown road. 

On the whole, the display of fruits, vegetables am,! 
flowers, was calculated to afford the highest gratification 
to every lover of Horticulture; and it is to be hoped, that 
those engaged in its practical details, will continue to 
evince the same laudable zeal, to render the meetings 
of the society attractive by their liberal contributions. 
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- INTERNAL IMPROVEMENT. 

AlLEOHKNYTOWN. 

This town has recently been incorporated; and as a 
pleasant recess from the business and bustle of the city , it 
is equalled by no village in the vicinity of Pittsburgh. 
The surrounding prospect is truly delightful: particu- 
larly, the scenery formed by the junction of the Alleghe- 
ny and the Monongahela, the Ohio in its incipient stage, 
its regular curvaturc.the vista extending from the bridge 
to the termination of the bend, the valleys, and the in- 
dented hills, constitutes a landscape on which the eye 
rests with the luxury of vision. Wc notice this view mi- 
nutely, because it is one which travellers and visitants 
mark out as peculiarly attractive. 

Building n. — There has been erected within the cor- 
porate limits of Alleghenytown, during the last 6 months 
64 buildings, and the foundations for many more are al- 
ready laid. 

Interesting Assemblage. —T\e\ow the Allegheny bridge, 
on the bank of the river, fronting the city, and included 
within the corporation of Allegheny town, there are 
twelve dwellingdiouaes, some of which are elegant, situ- 
ated in the midst of a romantic scenery, and within a 
neighboring distance of each other, owned and occupi- 
ed by the following gentlemen who pursue their re- 
spective professions and avocations in the city:— Mr. 
M'Clcan, a printer; Mr. Loomis, a bookseller and station- 
er, Mr. Carpenter a book binder; Mr. Savoury, an en- 
graver; Mr. Nelson, a painter; Mr. Mollinreux, an engra- 
ver; Mr.M‘llwaine, coach-maker; Mr. Snowden, printer, 
with whom also lives his son, Wm. M. Snowden, Esq. 
attorney at Law; Mr. Vendegrift, a carpenter; Mr. 
Woods a carpenter; Mr. l'itzimmons, a merchant; and 
the Rev. Mr. Kerr. 

Western 'JVtcologicul Seminary. Active preparations 
are being made for the erection of this edifice. The 
elevated site on which it is to be built, commands a full 
view of the city, the Allegheny and Monongahela rivers, 
and a large extent of , country. When completed it 
will be 15U feet in length, and three stories in height, 
to which, provision will be made for the addition of 
wings, if found necessary. It would have been difficult 
to select a more eligible situation in the West for this 
Seminary, than the one determined upon; and from the 
exertions manifested in the preparations for its erection, 
we are led to believe that it will be completed in a short- 
er period than was expected when its location was de- 
cided upon by the General Assembly. The Rev. Dr. 
Jane way. Professor of Theology, arrived sometime since 
with liis family. 

Pittsburgh Cotton Factory. — This is a new factory 
nearly completed, owned py Messrs, Blackstock, Bell, 
and, Co. pleasantly situated opposite the city, a short 
distance from the western termination of the Allegheny 
bridge. It is four stories high including the basement 
story wliich is built of stone; the rest is brick work. — 
The dimensions are 158 feet by 48, and when Completed, 
it will contain from 8 to 10 thousand spindles, together 
with a proportion of power looms. The machinery is 
in a forward state, ami the building will be ready to re- 
ceive it in the month of October, or November. 

Hope Cotton Factory. ■‘—This is a new factory, owned 
by Messrs. Shoenbcrger, Wrenshall & Co. It is beauti- 
fully situated near the embankment and aqueduct, and 
commands a full view of the east part of the city, and 
of Bayardstown. This factory is brick-work, 130 feet 
by 45, four stories high, and when completed, it will con- 
tain 5,600 spindles. It is designed to be in operation in 
May next. 

William Robinson, Esq. is erecting a block of brick 
buildings adjoining the canal bridge, 150 feet in length, 
and containing seven tenements. 


Lead Factory. — Messrs. Charlton & Co. are erecting 
an extensive lead factory which is in a state of forward- 
ness. 

#- 

Vineyard. — John Townc, Esq. has made provision foi* 
the cultivation of an pxtensive vineyard; and with a view 
to this object,hehas laid out hia grounds on a plan equal- 
ly novel and beautiful, that, proper attention being paid 
to it, cannot fail of enabling him to realize bis utmost 
wishes. 

The gentlemen who compose the Common Council 
of this borough, are entitled to all praise for the exer- 
tions they are making to improve it. The time is not 
far distant, when they will witness, as, in a good mea- 
sure, the fruits of their efforts, large accessions of popu- 
lation, wealth, and refinement. , 

Birmingham. 

Glass Works. — These works are carried on by F. 
Wendt & Co and are known by the name of the Bir- 
mingham Glass Works^ This concern manufactures 400 
boxes of glass per month. 

Air Foundry. — This foundry has lately been erected 
by Mr. Jacob Hartman, who has made provisions for 
doing a large business. 

Lock Manufactory . — This establishment is owned by 
Messrs. J. & J. Patterson, and is the most extensive one 
of the kind in the west. The locks manufactured by 
this company, are equal, if not superior, to any made in* 
any other part of the United States. The concern is 
now erecting tui Air Foundry for the manufacture of 
brass and iron cflst ware, on a large scale. 

We have seldom seen a more practical illustration of 
internal improvement, than what we witnessed a few 
days ago in Market street. An ox wagon stopped at the 
house of Faris & Co. from the hind part of which was 
taken an unusually fat calf; together w itli sundry other 
articles of marketing, and from the fore part, one hun- 
dred and twenty pieces of blue and mixed cassinetts, all 
from the farm and manufactory of A. 8c J. Murphy, 
Fleece Dale. Wc look upon such signs as better calcu- 
lated to please the true philanthropist and patriot, than 
all the political ones that have of late appeared, from 
the Chatahoochc, to the Kennebec. 

Among the many recent improvements and accommo- 
dations of our city, wc notice a stand for hacks at the 
corner of Third and Wood streets. The novelty is 
pleasing, and the general appearance both of horses and 
carriages, is highly creditable to the enterprising own- 
ers. Wc wish them success. — The Hesperus. 


Appointment ht the Governor. 

Joshua Raybold, Esq. to be a Commissioner urtder 
the Act of Assscmbly 1828, to survey and lay out cer- 
tain parts of the township of Moykmensing, in the room 
of John Kessler, resigned. 

INSPECTORS OE THE PRISON. 

By the City Councils. 

Thomas Roney j Thomas Wallace. 

Alexander M‘Carahor, | 

By the Commissioners of the N. Liberties. 

George N. Baker | Augustin Stevenson. 

By the Commissioners of Southwark 

Joel B. Sutherland | George M‘Leod. 

The inspectors just elected, in conjunction with the 
Inspectors whose term of service had not expired, met, 
and chose 

Thomas Bradford, Jr. President. 

George McLeod, Treasurer, 

George N. Baker, Secretary, 
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Proceedings of Councils .' — At a meeting* of Councils 
held on the 3d instaut, the following resolution was 
adopted. 

“ Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the Watering Committee be authorised, and they are 
hereby empowered, to confer with the Pennsylvania 
Canal Commissioners, or their agents having in charge 
the Pennsylvania Railway, relative to the entrance of 
said railway into the city of Philadelphia, and report to 
Councils.” I 


Remits of the Election in Pennsylvania. 
21st CONGRESS. 


1st district, Joel B. Sutherland 

2d 

•Joseph Hemphill 

3d 

Daniel H. Miller 

4th 

James Buchanan 
•Joseph Evans 

5th 

•George G. Leiper 

John B. Sterigere 

6th 

Innis Green 

7th 

•Henry A. Muhlenburg 
Joseph Fry, jr. 

8th 

Samuel D. Ingham 
George Wolff’ 

9th 

•Philander Stevens 
•James Ford 
•Alem Marr 

10th 

Adam King 

nth 

William Ramsey 


•Thomas II. Crawford 

i2ih 

•John Scott 

13th 

Chauncey Forward 

14th' 

•Thomas Irwin t 

15th 

•Wiiliam M’CreCry 

16tb 

•John Gilmore 
• William Wilkins ' 

17th 

Richard Coulter 

18th 

? Thomas II. Sill 


Those rriarked thus * are n'ot members of the present 
Congress. 4 

SENATE OF PEiVNSYL VANIA. 

1 district, Stephrn Duncan 1830 

John Hare Powel 1831 

2 Peter Hay 1830* 

Jesse R. Burden 1829 

3 Benjamin Reiff* 1831 

4 Joshua Hunt 1830 
•\John Kerlin ] 832 

5 * Matthias Morris 1832 

6 * Daniel A. Berfolet 1832 
•Jacob Krebs 1832 

7 Frederick Hambright f830 
•Samuel Houston 1832 

8 George Seltzer 1830 

.9 John Ray 1830 

10 *Jacob Drumhelier 1832 

11 John Ryan 1829 

12 Henry King 1829 
William G. Scott 1831 

13 Robert M’C lure 1831 

14 Zephaniah Herbert 1829 
Henry Logan 1831 

l£ David Fullerton 1831 

16 Jesse Miller 1829 

17 * Thomas Jackson 1832 

18 Jacob M. Wise 1831 

19 Daniel Sturgebn 1830 

20 *Tbomas Ring land 1830 
■(•William G. Hawkins 1832 

21 Moses Sullivan 1829 
John Brown 1831 

22 Alexander Ogle 1829 

23 John Leech 1829 

24 Eben Smith Kelly 1830 

Those names with * are new members. Those with 
f are re-elected* 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Philadclph«*$£ity — Wm. Lehman, William Boyd, 
Benjamin S- Bengali, Henry Simpson, Wm. Duncau, 
D. S. Ilassingeflr. 

Philadelphia County — Benjamin Martin, Wm. Binder 
David Snyder, Michael Riter, J. Hergesheimer. Jphn 
Folkrod, Thomas J, Heston. 

Bucks— James Homer , Jacob Clymer, Ckas. Lombard 
James J Vi Ison. 

Delaware. — Edward Siler. 

Chester — John Morgan, Isaac Trimble, Robert Miller , 
Dr , S. M* Clean. 

Lancaster — Benj. Champneys, John Forry, jr. Henry 
Haines, sen. Nathaniel F. Lightner, Henry Iio 9 tetter, 
James A. Caldwell. 

York — Michael Doudel, Stephen T. Cooper, Thomas 
Metzler. George Fisher. 

Cumberland — Peter Lobaugb, Wm. Alexander. 

I Perry — James Black. 

Berks and Schuylkill — Philip A. Good, Thomas J. 
Reh re r, George Kline, John Stauffer, Jacob Kercher. r 

Northampton, Wayne, and Pike — Abraham Horn, 
M. Robert Butz, Wm. Overfield. 

Lehigh — W. C. Livingston, Geo. Millef. 

Northumberland — Henry Frick. 

Union — Ner Middleswortli, John Drisbach. 

Columbia. — John M*Reynolds, John Robinson. 

Washington — Samuel Workman. William Patterson, 
Aaron Kerr, Wm. Waugh. 

Westmoreland — George Farrell, Benjamin Byerlvy 
James Long. 

Indiana, Armstrong and Jefferson — Joseph Rankin, 
Daniel Lawson. 

Fayette— Samuel Evans, S. G. Kreps, J. Fuller. . 

Bedford — J. A. Blodget, N. P. Fetterman. 

Franklin — Ludwig Heck, Wm. Boals, John Cox. 

Montgomery — John Stephens, John Matheys, James' 
Evans, Adam Slemmer. 

Dauphin — John Roberts, W. Lauman. 

Lebanon — Peter Shindle, Peter Wolfersberger. 

Luzerne and Susquehannah — Garrick Mallery, George 
Dennison , Isaac Post. 

Bradford — John Laporte. 

Huntingdon — John Blair, John OwCns. 

Beaver — John R. Shannon. 

Allegheny and Butler— Ross Wilkins, Jas. lowers, 
James Pattersdn, James M‘Ree. 

Mifflin — Ephraim Banks, John Patterson. 

Somerset and Cambria — John PUile and John Geb- 
bart. 

Lycoming, Tioga, Potter and McKean — Solomon 
Baslress, Curtis PaVkhurst. 

Green — Barnet Whitlach. 

Adams — James M‘ Sherry, Thomas Stevens . 

Centre and Clearfield— Thomas Hastings and Henry 
Petrikin. 

Crawford and Venango — J. Galbraith. 

Erie and Warren— George Moore. 

Mercer — Thomas S. Cunningham. 

(E? Those in Italic art Administration men. 


Expeditious Travelling.— The passengers that leftN. 
York by the Union Despatch Line, on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1st, arrived at Philadelphia, in the steamboat Bur- 
lington, at 4 o’clock and 52 minutes, making the short 
passage of 8 horn's and 52 minutes. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged 
des. No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, in North 12th st. 3d door south 
of Cherry st. subscriptions will be thankfully received. 
Price five dollars per annum payable in six months after 
the commencement of publication — and annually, there- 
after,* by subscribers resident in or near the city, or where 
there is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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EXPULSION OF CONGRESS FROM PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

Some months subsequent to the signing of the preli- 
minary articles of Peace, General Greene, in order to 
spare the Pennsylvanians the fatigues of a tedious m«ch, 
and to save expense to the United States, engaged a 
letter of marque belonging to Rhode Island, to transport 
two companies of that line to Philadelphia. A change 
of climate being considered as necessary to the re-es- 
tablishment of my health, which was at that period much 
impaired, I obtained permission to embark with them, 
promising to await the General's arrival in that city, 
where he expected to have much business to transact 
with Congress. We arrived at a most important mo- 
ment As ouf troops disembarked, a considerable num- 
ber of mutineers of their own line, from Lancaster, sur- 
rounded the Hall of Congress, demanding the prompt 
settlement of their accounts, and threatening vengeance 
ih case of refusal, or even an attempt to procrastinate 
the consideration of their claims. It was my misfortune 
to witness this outrage, and to find, that too many of 
the men, who had returned with honour from the south, 
forsook their officers to join the disaffected* and support 
their unwarrantable proceedings. Violence was now 
increased to so high a , pitch, that General Hamilton, at 
the time a member of the National Legislature, having 
fruitlessly endeavoured, by expostulation, to subdue the 
Wrath of the revolters, and moderate the extravagance 
of their demands, joined his colleagues in the Hall of 
their deliberations, apd calmly advised them “to think 
of eternity, since he confidently bplieved, that within the 
space of an hour, not an individual of their body would 
be left alive:” The supineness of the authorities of the 
Atate, under these circumstances, was the cause of gene- 
ral astonishment. It Was said, that Gen. Reed, and many 
distinguished military characters, indignant at the treat- 1 
ment offered to the National Representatives, strongly i 
urged the calling out of the militia, volunteering their 
services, and pledging themselves, by a decisive blow, 
to restore tranquillity. Governor Dickenson, however, 
was determined to avoid violent measures; and as dan- 
ger was inseparable from delay. Congress, during the 
night, left the city for Princeton. The mutineers, with 
increasing insolence, now threatened to take the law 
into their own hands, and to satisfy their claims from the 
spoils of the Bank. The menace at once electrified 
every bosom; and it appeared every man’s concern, to 
render the threat abortive. The whole city were in- 
stantaneously in arms, and in a few hours, the insurgents 
were either dispersed or prisoners. To their honour it 
should be known, that Major James Hamilton of the 
1st Pennsylvania Regiment, (recently arrived from the 
army of General Greene,) and Captain Bond, who com- 
manded the troops from the south, immediately landed. 
Used every exertion to Check these disgraceful pro- 
ceedings, till frenzy increased to such a height, that to 
sate them from assassination, their friends compelled 
them to retire. 

[ Garden’s Anecdotes of the Revohititmary War 

Resolutions of Congress. June 21 , 1783 . 

Resolved, That the president and supreme executive 
Council of Pennsylvania, be informed that the authority 
of the United States having been this day grossly insult- 
Vol. II. 35 


ed by the disorderly and menacing appearance ofa body 
of armed soldiers about the place within which Congress* 
were assembled, and the peace of this city being endan- 
gered by the mutinous disposition of the said troops 
in the barracks, it is, in the Opinion of Congress, neces- 
sary that effective measures be immediately taken foi* 
supporting the public authority. 

Resolved , That the committee/ on a letter from Colonel 
Butler, be directed to confer, without loss of time, with 
the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania, on the 
practicability of carrying the preceding resolutions into 
effect; and that in case it shall appear to the committee 
that there is not a satisfactory ground for expecting ade- 
quate and prompt exertions of this state for supporting 
the dignity of the federal government, the president on 
the advice of the committee be authorised and directed 
to summon the members of Congress to meet on Thurs- 
day next at Trenton or Princeton, in New Jersey, in or- 
der that further and more effectual measures may be 
taken for suppressing the present revolt, and maintain- 
ing the dignity and authority of the United States. 

Resolved, That the secretary at war be directed to’ 
communicate to the commander in chief the state and 
disposition of the said troops, in order that he may take 
immediate measures to despatch to this city such force 
as he may judge expedient for suppressing any disturb- 
ance* that may ensue. [Journals of Congress. 

A number of soldiers, about three hundred, of the 
Pennsylvania line/ with their arms, and without their 
officers, assembled at the State House, where Congress 
and the Executive Council of Pennsylvania sit; but it 
was on a day (Saturday) which Congress do not sit; and 
they were adjourned from the evening before until Mon- 
day. The intended application of the men wa9 to the 
Executive Council, and not to Congress; and perhaps 
their coming with their arms is to be attributed to their 
never having gone without them, or that they wore 
them only as ensigns of their services, and not with Any 
hostile intention towards any body, much less towards 
Congress, who had proceeded even to a degree of anx- 
iety in recommending and expressly pressing on the se- 
veral states, the adoption of measures for the reward of 
the army. 

Congress conceived the dignity of the union some* 
what touched upon by the appearance of an armed body 
not under command, and as measures were not so inune-* 
diately entered into by the state for preventing it, as 
Congress conceived the dignity, (not the danger) of the 
case required, they adjourned their next meeting to 
Princeton. 

Our Correspondent concludes, with remarlring, that if 
the king of England was to withdraw every time he 
conceives himself affronted, he would long before now 
have been in Hanover; but he is used to them. And it 
is very remarkable, that our American tumults (if they 
may be called tumults,) are the most Orderly, quiet, 
harmless and peaceable, of any in the world. We are 
now as still again as ever. [Pennsylvania Packet. 

By his Excellency Elias Boudihot, Esq. President of 
the United States in Congress assembled. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas a body of armed soldiers in the service of the 
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United States, and quartered in the barracks of this city, 
having* mutinously renounced their obedience to their 
officers, did, on Saturday the twenty-first day of this in- 
stant, proceed, under the direction of their serjeants, 
in a hostile and threatening manner to the place where 
Congress was assembled, and did surround the same with 
guards: And whereas, Congress in consequence thereof, 
aid on the same day resolve, “ That the President and 
Supreme Executive Council of this state should be in- 
formed, that the authority of the United States, having 
been, that day, grossly insulted by the disorderly and 
menacing appearance of a body of armed soldiers, about 
the place within which Congress were assembled; and 
that the peace of this city being endangered by the mu- 
tinous disposition of the said troops then in the barracks; 
it was, in the opinion of Congress, necessary, that effec- 
tual measures should be immediately taken for support- 
ing the public authority:” And also, whereas Congress 
did at the same time, appoint a committee to confer 
with the said President and Supreme Executive Council 
on thepracticability of carrying the said resolution into 
due effect; and also, whereas the said committee have 
reported to me, that they have not received satisfactory 
assurances for expecting adequate and prompt exertions 
of this state for supporting the dignity of the federal 
government: And also, whereas, the said soldiers still 
continue in a state of open mutiny and revolt, so that 
the dignity and authority of the United States would be 
constantly exposed to a repetition of insult, while Con- 
gress shall continue to sit in this city. I do therefore, 
by and with the advice^ of the said committee, and ac- 
cording to the powers and authorities in me vested for 
this purpose, hereby summon the Honourable the De- 
legates composing the Congress of the United States, 
and every of them, to meet in Congress on Thursday the 
26th of June, instant, at Princeton, in the state of New 
Jersey, in order that further and more effectual measures 
may be taken for suppressing the present revolt, and 
maintaining the dignity and authority of the United 
States, of which all officers of the United States, civil 
and military, and all others whom it may concern, are 
desired to take notice, and govern themselves accord- 
ingly. 

Given under my hand and seal at Philadelphia, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, this twenty- 
fourth day of June, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand seven hundred & eighty-three, 
and of our sovereignty and independence the 
seventh. 

ELIAS BOUDINOT. 

Attest — Samuel Sterxtt, Private Secretary. 

Prociidings or Congress. 

Princeton. Tuesday, July 1, 1783. 

On the report of a committee, consisting of Mr. Ha- 
milton, Mr. Ellsworth, and Mr. Bland, to whom was re- 
ferred a motion of Mr. Hamilton. 

Resolved, That Major General Howe be directed to 
march such part of the force under his command, as 
he shall judge necessary, to the state of Pennsylvania, 
in order that immediate measures may be taken to con- 
fine and bring to trial all such persons belonging to 
the army as have been principally active in the late mu- 
tiny, to disarm the remainder, and to examine fully into 
all the circumstances relating thereto. 

That in the execution of the foregoing resolution, if 
any matters shall arise which may concern the civil ju- 
risdiction, or in which its aid may be necessary, applica- 
tion be made for the same to the executive authority of 
the state. 

That the executive of Pennsylvania be informed of the 
foregoing resolutions, and requested to afford their as- 
sistance whensoever the same shall be required. 

The committee, consisting of Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Ells- 
worth, and Mr. Peters, to whom were referred a letter 
of the 17th June, from colonel K. Butler, at Lancaster, 
and sundry papers communicated to Congress by the 


executive council of Pennsylvania, through their dele- 
gates, having on the 19th of June made a verbal report, 
and on the 20th of the same month a report in writing, 
and the written report being on the 30th recommitted, 
that they might amend it, by adding thereto their ver- 
bal report, and the report being this day brought in 
with the amendment: v 

Ordered, That it be entered on the journal. 

The report is as follows: 

The committee to whom were referred the letters and 
papers communicated to Congress by the executive 
council of Pennsylvania, through their delegates, re- 
port, 

That they had a conference yesterday, as directed,, 
with the supreme executive council, in which, in the 
first instance, the propriety of calling out a detachment 
of militia to intercept the mutineers on their march 
from Lancaster, was proposed to the council, suggest- 
ing the danger 6f their being suffered with impunity to 
ioin the troops in the barracks, who a few days before 
had manifested a dangerous spirit by an insolent and 
threatening message, sent to Congress in the name of a 
board of serjeants, and who it was apprehended would 
be ready to make common cause with those on their 
march for mutinous purposes. That the council hav- 
ing shown a reluctance to call out any part of the mili- 
tia, expressing an opinion that they would not be willing 
to act, till some outrage should have been committed by 
the troops: there appeared to the committee no alter- * 
native but to endeavour to dissuade the mutineers fron> 
coining to town, and if they failed in that attempt, to 
make use of expedients to prevent the troops in the 
barracks from joining in any excesses, and to induce the 
detachment from Lancaster to return to that place- 
That in this view, and at their desire, the assistant se- 
cretary at war met the detachment then on its march 
to the city, and endeavoured to engage them to return 
to the former place, urging the considerations contained 
in the annexed instructions to him, but the said detach- 
ment persisted in their intention of coming to this city* 
and arrived here this morning. That upon conferring 
with the superintendent of finance,, they find there is a 
probability that the paymaster general, to whom the 
settlement of the accounts of the army has been com- 
mitted, and who having all the documents in his pos-* 
session, can alone execute the business with propriety,, 
will shortly arrive from the army, and will immediately 
enter upon a settlement with the troops in this state* 
that in the mean time measures will be taken to prepare 
the business for a final adjustment. That there wilF 
immediately be sent to Lancaster, a sum of money to be 
paid to the troops on account of the month's pay here- 
tofore directed to be advanced to them, the payment of 
which has hitherto been delayed by particular circum- 
stances, together with notes for three months pay, in- 
tended to be advanced to the men when furloughed. 
That they have desired this information to be transmit- 
ted to the commanding officers here, and at Lancaster, 
with this declaration, that the corps stationed at Lancas- 
ter, including the detachment, can only Be settled with' 
or paid at that place. 

The instructions to Major Jackson* 

Sir, 

Information having been received, that a detachment' 
of about eighty mutineers, are on their way from Lan- 
caster tt> this place, you will please to proceed to meet 
them, and to endeavour by every prudent method to-* 
engage them to return to the post they have left. You 
will inform them of the orders that have been given, 
permitting them to remain in service till their accounts 
shall have been settled, if they prefer it to being fur- 
Joughed, and of the allowance of pay which has been 
made to the army at large, and in- which they are about 
to be included. You will represent to them that their 
accounts cannot be settled without their officers whom 
they have left behind them at Lancaster. You will repre- 
sent to them with coolness but energy, the impropriety oC 
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such irregular proceedings, and the danger they will 
run by persisting in an improper conduct. You will as- 
sure them of the best intentions in Congress to do them 
justice, and of the absurdity of their expecting to pro- 
cure it more effectually by intemperate proceedings. 
You will point out to them the tendency which such pro- 
ceedings may have to raise the resentments of their 
country, and to indispose it to take effectual measures 
for their relief. In short, you will urge every consider- 
ation in your power to induce them to return, at the 
same time avoiding whatever may tend to irritate. If 
they persist in coming to town, you will give the earli- 
est notice to us of their progress and disposition. Should 
they want provisions, you will assure them of a supply, 
if they will remain where they are, which you are to 
endeavour to persuade them t? do, in preference to 
coming to town. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

A. HAMILTON, 

In behalf of the Committee. 

Philadelphia, June 19, 1783. 

Major Jack sox, Assist Secretary at War. 

The committee, consisting of Mr. Hamilton and Mr. 
Ellsworth, appointed ori the 21st of June, to. confer 
with the supreme executive council of Pennsylvania, on 
the practicability of taking effectual measures to support 
the public authority, having delivered in a report: 

Ordered, That it be entered on the journal. 

The Report is as follows: 

“The committee appointed to confer with the su- 
preme executive council of Pennsylvania, on the practi- 
cability of taking effectual measures to support the pub- 
lic authority, in consequence #f the disorderly and me- 
nacing appearance of a body of armed soldiers sur- 
rounding the place where Congress were assembled, on 
Saturday the 21st instant, beg leave to report; 

That they had a conference the morning following 
with the supreme executive council, agreeably to the 
intention of Congress, and having communicated their 
resolutions on that subject, informed the council, that 
Congress considered the proceeding on which that reso- 
lution was founded, of so serious a nature, as to render 
palliatives improper, and to require that vigorous mea- 
sures should be taken to put a stop to the further pro- 
gress of the evil; and to compel submission on the part 
of the offenders. That in this view they had thought 
it expedient to declare to the executive of the state in 
which they reside, the necessity of taking effectual 
measures for supporting the public authority. That 
though they had declined a specification of the mea- 
sures which they would deem effectual, it was their 
sense, that a number of the militia should be immediate- 
ly called out sufficient to suppress the revolt. That 
Congress unwilling to subject the United States to a re- 
petition of the insult, had suspended their ordinary de- 
liberations in tliis city, till proper steps should be token 
to provide against the possibility of it. 

The council, after some conversation, informed the 
committee, that they would wish, previous to a determi- 
nation, to ascertain the state and disposition of the mili- 
tia, and to consult the officers for that purpose. 

The day following the committee waited upon the 
council for their final resolution, having previously pre- 
sented a letter addressed to his excellency the president, 
of which a copy is annexed, requesting the determina- 
tion of the Council in writing. 

The council declined a written answer, alleging that 
it had been unusual on similar occasions; that they were 
unwilling to do any thing which might appear an inno- 
vation in the manner of conducting conferences between 
their body and committees of Congress; adding, how- 
ever, that they were ready to give their answer in 
writing, if Congress shoutd request it. They then pro- 
ceeded to a verbal answer, in substance as follows: 

That the Council had a high respect for the represen- 
tative sovereignty of the United States, and were dis- 


posed to do every thing' in their power to support its 
dignity. That they regretted the insult which had 
happened, with this additional motive of sensibility, that 
they themselves had a principal share in it. That 
they had consulted a number of well-informed officers of 
the militia, and found that nothing in the present state 
of things was to be expected from that quarter. That 
the militia of the city in general, were not only ill pro- 
vided for service, but disinclined to act upon the pro. 
sent occasion. That the council did not believe any 
exertions were to be looked for from them, except in 
case of further outrage and actual violence to persons 
or property. That in such case a respectable body of 
citizens would arm for the security of their property 
and of the public peace; but it was to be doubted what 
measures of outrage would produce this effect; and in 
particular it was not to be expected merely from a repe- 
tition of the insult which had happened. 

The council observed that they thought it their duty 
to communicate their expectations with candour, and 
passed from the subject of the practicability of vigorous 
measures to the policy of them. They stated that Gen- 
eral St. Clair, with the approbation of several members 
of Congress and of council, had, by a declaration in 
writing, permitted the mutineers to choose a commit- 
tee of commissioned officers to represent their griev- 
ances to council, and had authorised them to expect 
that a conference would be allowed for that purpose. 
That it was said the mutineers began to be convinced of 
their error, and were preparing submissions. That from 
the steps which had been taken, the business seemed 
to be in a train of negotiation; and that it merited consi- 
deration, how far it would be prudent to terminate the 
matter in that way rather than employ coercive means. 

The committee remarked with respect to the scruple 
about giving' an answer in writing, that they could not 
forbear differing in opinion as to its propriety. That 
nothing was more common than written communica- 
tions between the executives of the different.states, and 
the civil and military officers acting under the authority 
of the United States; that for a much stronger reason 
there was a propriety in this mode of transacting busi- 
ness between the council and a committee of the body 
of Congress. That indeed it would be conformable to 
the most obvious and customary rule9 of proceeding, 
and that the importance of the present occasion made it 
desirable to give every transaction the greatest preci- 
sion. 

With respect to the practicability of employing the 
militia, the committee obsorved, that this was a point of 
which the council was alone competent to judge. That 
the duty of the committee was performed, in explicitly 
signifying the expectations of Congress. 

And with respect to the policy of coercion, the com- 
mittee remarked, that the measures taken by Congress 
clearly indicated their opinion, that the excesses of the 
mutineers had passed the bounds within which a spirit 
of compromise might consist with the dignity, and even 
the safety of government. That impunity for what had 
happened might encourage to more flagrant proceed- 
ings, invite others to follow the example and extend the 
mischief. That the passiveness of conduct observed to- 
wards the detachment which had mutinied at Lancaster* 
and come to the city in defiance of their officers, had, 
no doubt, led to the subsequent violences. That these 
considerations had determined Congress to £dopt depi^ 
sive measures. Tliat besides the application to the 
state in which they reside, for its immediate support, 
they had not neglected other means of ultimately exe- 
cuting their purpose, but had directed the commander 
in chief to march a detachment of troops towards ihe 
city. That wliatever moderation it might be prudent to 
exercise towards the mutineers, when they were once in 
the power of government, it was necessary, in the first 
instance, to place them in that situation. . That Con- 
gress woukl probably continue to pursue this object un- 
less it should be supcrsecje4 by uucquivocal demonstra- 
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tions of submission on the part of the mutineers. That 
they had hitherto given no satisfactory evidence of this 
disposition, having lately presented the officers they 
had chosen to represent their grievances, with a formal 
commission in writing, enjoining them if necessary, to 
use compulsory means for redress, and menacing them 
with death, in case of their failing to execute their 
views. 

Under this state of things the committee could not for- 
bear suggesting to the council, that it would be expe- 
dient for them so to qualify the reception which they | 
should think proper to give to any propositions made j 
by the mutineers, as not to create embarrassments, 
Should Congress continue to act on the principle of co- 
ercion. 

The committee finding that there was no satisfactory 
ground to expect prompt and adequate exertions on 
the part of the executive of this state, for supporting 
the public authority, were bound by the resolution un- 
der which they acted, to advise the president to summon 
Congress to assemble at Princeton or Trenton on Thurs- 
day the 26th instant. 

Willing however to protract the departure of Con- 
gress as long as they could be justified in doing it, still 
hoping that further information would produce more de- 
cisive measures on the part of the council, and desirous 
of seeing what complexion the intimated submissions 
would assume, they ventured to defer advising the re- 
moval till the afternoon of the day following, that on 
which the answer of council was given. But having 
then received no further communication from the coun- 
cil, and having learnt from General St. Clair, that the 
submissions proposed to be offered by the mutineers, 
through the officers they had chosen to represent them, 
were not of a nature sufficiently explicit to be accepted 
or relied on — That they would be accompanied by new 
demands, to which it would be improper to listen; that 
the officers themselves composing the committee had 
shown a mysterious reluctance to inform General St. 
Clair of their proceedings; had refused, in the first in- 
stance, to do it, and had afterwards only yielded to a 
peremptory demand on his part — The committee could 
no longer think themselves at liberty to delay their ad- 
vice for an adjournment, which they this day according- 
ly gave; persuaded, at the same time, that it was neces- 
sary to impress the mutineers with a conviction, that 
extremities would be used against them before they 
would be induced to resolve on a final and unreserved 
submission . 

Philadelphia, June 24, 1783. 

The Letter to His Excellency the President of the Su- 
preme Executive Council of Pennsylvania. 

Sir — We have the honour to enclose for your excel- 
lency and the council, a copy of the resolutions commu- 
nicated in our conferences yesterday. Having then 
fully entered into all the explanations which were ne- 
cessary on the subject, we shall not trouble your excel- 
lency with a recapitulation; but as the object is of a 
delicate and important nature, we think it our duty to 
request the determination of the council in writing. 

We have the honour to be, with perfect respect, 
your excellency's most obedient servants. 

Philadelphia, June 23, 17£3. 

Friday, July 11, 1783. 

On motion of Mr. Williamson, seconded by Mr. Ells- 
jvorth, Congress, came to the following resolution. 

One of the delegates from Pennsylvania haying read 
in his place, a letter from the supreme executive coun- 
cil of that state, complaining of an ambiguity in part of 
the report of a committee which was entered on the 
journal of the 1st instant, in the following words: 
“ That they (the executive council) regretted the insult 
which had happened, with this additional motive of 
sensibility, that they had themselves had a principal 
•hare in it.” 

Resolved, That Congress do not conceive the com- 


mittee had the most distant intention to insinuate that 
the executive council had any share in promoting the 
insult which was offered to Congress by the mutinous 
troops, but that the executive council had shared with 
Congress in receiving the insult. 

[Journals of Congress, 

BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 

Of DR. JOHN DAVIS, late of Chester county, Perm* 

syhania. Bx M. Morgan, M. D. Surgeon in the U, 

States 9 Navy. 

Dh. John Davis was bom in Tredyffrin township, 
Chester county, on the 13th of December, 1745. His 
ancestors came from Wales, towards the latter part of 
the 17th century, and*vere among the first settlers of 
the Great Valley, where they purchased a considerable 
tract of land. His parents were much respected and 
beloved by their neighbours, being alike distinguished 
for industry, temperance, and benevolence, and thei 
sincere piety. They lived to an advanced age, and are 
still recollected with veneration by many* of the older 
inhabitants. His father, having a large family, and the 
want of physicians being very much felt in the neigh- 
bourhood at that early day, encouraged the predilection 
of his son for the profession of medicine. There waa 
no school convenient to his residence, where the Latin 
and Greek languages were taught, and he obtained his 
preparatory education from Dr. William Currie, a highly 
respectable Episcopalian clergyman, who was then pas- 
tor of the churches of the Great Valley, Radnor and 
Perkioming. 

Dr. Currie did not teach a regular school, but em- 
ployed his leisure in instructing his own children, and 
admitted the son of his friend to his paternal care. 

While with Dr. Currie, his application to his studies 
was as assiduous as could be permitted by his other avo- 
cations. He had to assist his brothers in the cultivation 
of the farm, a healthful exercise, which fortified both 
his body and mind, and prepared him for the life of la- 
bour and usefulness which he afterwards pursued. Not 
having as much time for study as he wished, he learned 
early to appreciate its value, and wasted none in idleness 
and dissipation. From the exhausting fatigues of the 
field, be returned, in the evening, with avidity to his 
books, and was seldom allured by his companions to 
pleasure or amusements; for his character in youth and 
manhood was firm and inflexible. Having acquired a 
good English education, and a competent knowledge of 
Latin and Greek, he commenced the study of medicine 
at eighteen years of age, with Dr. Cadwallader Evans, 
of Philadelphia. He remained three years with Dr. 
Evans, who was well qualified to give him a liberal 
course of instruction, having finished his education in 
London, and carefully taken notes of the lectures of Dr. 
William Hunter, and other celebrated professors, who 
attended to the hospitals of that metropolis. Dr. Evans 
was one of the physicians to the Pennsylvania hospital, 
then an infant institution, and his pupils attended to this 
as well as to his extensive private practice. 

Lectures were delivered at this period by Doctors 
Shippen and Bond, and soon after the college was^ or- 
ganized, in which the first course of lectures was given 
in 1765. He attended to this course, as well as the pri- 
vate lectures which had been previously read in the 
hospital, and was a favourite pupil. He cherished thro' 
life an affectionate regard for the abilities and virtues of 
these excellent men, and a lively recollection of the 
great benefits he had received from their attentions. 

He finished his studies under Dr. Evans, and soon af- 
ter settled himself in Vincent township, Chester county, 
where he almost immediately obtained a large circle of 
practice; but not being satisfied with his knowledge of 
anatomy and surgery, he resolved to return to Philadel- 
phia, and spend a year in the Pennsylvania hospital. — 
Being recommended by his former exemplary conduet, 
he found no difficulty in obtaining the appointment he 
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solicited; and havmg spent one year there, as house sur- 
geon, he, at the expiration of this time, established him- 
self at his native place in 1768. ‘ 

He was now conscious of having availed himself of 
every opportunity which his country at that time afford- 
ed, of obtaining a sound knowledge of his profession, 
and was well prepared for commencing the practice. 

Possessed of 'warm affections, a cheerful temper, and 
polished manners, in a short time he gained general con- 
fidence and extensive patronage : but What contributed 
most to his advancement was his skill in surgery, to which 
he|had carefully applied himself. Soon afterwards he 
formed a happy matrimonial connexion, and the com- 
mencement of the revolution for independence found 
him with a rising family and a well earned reputation. 
In the part of the county in which he resided there were 
few who were loyal to the cause of the mother country, 
and scarcely any who were lukewarm and indifferent — 
Most of them, on the contrary, put every thing cheer, 
fully at hazard to oppose British misrule and violence. 
Among the most enthusiastip were Gen. Wayne and Dr. 
Davis, who lived neighbours to each other, were nearly 
the same age, (having been bom the same year,) and 
between whom there had long existed a community of 
feeling and congeniality of principles. They acted in 
concert in preparing the public mind and arranging the 
little military resources of the surrounding country for 
the approaching conflict, and when a determined spirit 
of resistance was excited, they were among the first to 
give up the comforts of home, and trust every thing to 
the issue of the momentous struggle. Gen. Wayne im- 
mediately received a commission as colonel of the 4th 
battalion of infantry raised by congress for the defence 
of the colonies; and on the 5th of March, 1776, the ge-, 
neral assembly of Pennsylvania voted fifteen hundred 
men, (officers included,) to be taken into pay for the 
immediate defence of the province, and to serve until 
the 1st of January, 1778. Of these troops, two batta- 
lions, of five hundred men each, were riflemen, and 
placed under the command of colonel Samuel Miles. — 
The other battalion was infantry, and the command giv- 
en to colonel Atlee. Dr. Davis received the appoint- 
ment of senior surgeon of the staff, and they were soon 
m readiness to co-operate with Washington’s army. 

Among the other officers of this afterwards gallant 
and distinguished corps, we find the names of the fore- 
fathers of a number of the respectable families in the 
counties adjacent to Philadelphia; but most of the vete- 
rans themselves have long since slept in the bosom of 
the land which they loved so much, and which they 
spent the best part of their lives in defending. 

When Washington resolved on the perilous attempt 
of meeting the British forces on Long Island, in order 
to prevent them from obtaining possession of New York, 
these battalions were in the hottest part of the action, 
and suffered severely. Colonel Miles, Dr. Davis, and' 
one of his brothers, were among the prisoners, but were 
so fortunate as to be exchanged soon afterwards, and 
escaped the hard fate of many of their companions, who 
were sent to the prisonships at the Wallabout, the me- 
lancholy history of which is but too well recollected. 

He continued with the army, where his services were 
highly appreciated, where lie had a great deal of expe- 
rience in surgery as well as the diseases incident to mi- 
litaiy life, until nearly the close of the revolution: when 
the fatigues of duty, and the mental anxiety and suffer- 
ing, brought on by the destitute condition of the hospi- 
tal department, occasioned a dangerous fever, which 
compelled him for awhile to absent himself from his re- 
. giment, and which he with great difficulty survived. 

At the termination of the war, he returned to his agri- 
cultural labours and professional pursuits on his farm, in 
the Great Valley, where he spent the remainder of his 
fife. 

With what zeal and ability that life was devoted to the 
discharge of all his duties, social and professional, can 
be well attested by the inhabitants of a large extent of 


country, many of whom are still living, who were raised 
from the bed of sickness by bis hand 

His abilities in his profession were of a high order, the 
fruits of intense labour, and a steady, exalted tone of 
moral feeling. He had great judgment and sagacity in 
all the practical branches of the healing art The true 
theories in physic had of course received a proper share 
of his attention. But he was precise in his reasonings 
and deductions, and though naturally quick and imagi- 
native, he kept this faculty under just subordination to a 
discreet and chastened judgment. ^Having witnessed in 
early life the evils derived to medWne from too strong 
an attachment to authorities loosely hypothetical, and 
having seen the subvei-sion of a succession of visionary 
doctrines, from the reign of Boerhaave to nearly the 
present times, he knew well the true fountain of human 
knowledge, and always discountenanced a dogmatical 
adherence to speculative reveries, which he regarded 
as seducing the mind from the proper objects of its pur- 
uit, and as tending to impede the progress of the sci- 
ence. The improvements in medicine and surgery were 
not neglected by him, as is too commonly the case with 
countiy practitioners; be read the best periodical works, 
and purchased good books. 

The most common operations in surgery he frequently 
performed with success, and never attempted such as 
were improper or of very doubtful efficacy. 

No state of the weather, or condition of his domestic 
affairs, interfered with his attention to his patients, and 
in his intercourse with the sick he was kind and affec- 
tionate. Perhaps no man was ever more free from the 
pedantry of the profession. 

He was ready to oonsult, on all proper occasions, with 
the neighbouring physicians, and not one ever accused 
him of want of candour, or any thing that could be con- 
strued into duplicity. He was not overbearing to the 
youthful, and never disparaged the judgment of the ab- 
sent. In speaking of others, he seemed to consider 
them as present. Sincere and modest in his deportment, 
he was exempt from an ostentatious display of learning, 
always indicative of a weak mind, and little knowledge 
of the world, and he detested every species of trick, 
hypocrisy, and charlatanry, which would degrade the 
character of the faculty, in the eyes of the judicious.— 
Conversation on medical topics was never obtruded by 
him on people unacquainted with them, but he answered 
all questions with courtesy and brevity. His conduct 
was marked by great good sense, in which he was ex- 
celled by few, and by unaffected dignified behaviour; 
nor is it now recollected that he was at enmity with any 
well educated and honourable physician. His charges 
w'ere moderate, his farm afforded him more than a sup- 
port for his family, and bis bills were not rendered till 
called for. 

It is the fate of physicians every where, to make great- 
er sacrifices to the unfortunate and destitute classes of 
their species than any other set of men. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in a countiy practice, where the popula- 
tion is much scattered. Every log hut ip the woods, 
and every cottage, however remote, must receive the 
punctual calls of the physician, without any prospect of 
pecuniary rew'ard. To those yho were upapqqainted 
with Dr, Davis, it would appear like exaggeration truly 
to declare, how this part of his duty was performed. Of 
the measure of hi? charity, therefore, the writer will say 
nothing, but the planner in which his favours were dis- 
pensed, left no load on the poor man’s heart, and he was 
always glad to meet his smiling benefaetpr. 

He practised medicine for nearly half a century, and 
qever refused a call, except from indisposition. This 
rarely happened, for his own health was seldom inter- 
rupted, and Providence seemed pleased to give that to 
him, which he so much delighted in bestowing on oth- 
ers. 

He was of a temperament uncommonly free and ar- 
I dent. His mind was unfettered by contracted systems, 

I and he entertained sanguine views and anticipations with 
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regard to the moral improvement of man. He was there- 
fore indifferent to nothing- which related to his condi- 
tion. Education was the object dearest to his heart, and 
he esteemed good teachers as the most useful members 
of every community. Accordingly, he procured the 
best he could for his own children; buthe suffered the 
affliction so bitter to a fond and aged parent, of seeing 
several of his promising sons cut off at that period of life 
when the prostration of a father’s hopes desolates the 
heart. 

In the political concerns of his country, he felt a strong 
solicitude, and took an active part, but he was a purely 
disinterested republican, and never sought or accepted 
an office. He had a deeply rooted attachment to the 
illustrious man who has always held, and always must 
hold, the first place in the affections of his countrymen;' 
he, however, belonged to that party which elevated Mr. 
Jefferson to the presidency. The war with Great Bri. 
tain of 1812, was warmly advocated and supported by 
him, believing that it was a war of national character 
and honour, without maintaining which, the advantages 
of the revolution would have been in a great measure 
lost, and the requisite confidence in the stability and 
energy of the representative system, impaired. 

His taste for literature was better cultivated than usual- 
ly happens with men engaged daily in an arduous pro- 
fession. His historical knowledge was by no means 
circumscribed, and he was conversant with the beauties 
,of Sbakspeare, Milton, and Pope. Moral philosophy 
was a favourite subject of his thoughts, and he had ex- 
amined with attention most of the w orks on the mind 
from the time of Mr. Locke. From him'he obtained his 
first principles, and he was an admirer of some of his 
works. If e viewed his labours as having established a 
new era in the history of man, and as setting at liberty 
the human mind. With Locke, he believed “that reve- 
lation was natural reason, and natural reason revelation.” 
This gave much concern to some of his friends, lest hef 
should be too sceptical in his religious opinions. But a 
life of rectitude and integrity like his, wanted no apolo- 
gy, and his homage for the Creator of Christianity was 
shown in the habitual reverence for its precepts evinced 
in his daily intercourse with the world. It is true, he 
regarded bigotry and fanatacism as the deepest stains on 
the human character, as tending more than any thing 
else, to debase the soul, by eradicating charity, destroy- 
ing health, banishing social comfort, and counteracting 
all the benevolent aims of God towards his creatures. — 
His abhorrence however was equally great of the cold, 
unstable and frivolous character of the sceptic, who 
gives no serious thought to any of the important rela- 
tions of life, and makes light of all that is most deeply 
interesting to mankind. 

His philanthropy was conspicuous to the last, and to 
this, it may be truly affirmed, he was a martyr. His last 
professional act was one of charity, and cost him his life. 
A poor woman was suffering under the interesting pangs 

eculiar to the sex, and demanded his assistance. He 

astened as usual to her relief. The weather was cold, 
the fire became low, there was no wood cut short, and 
no person about the house but females and children. — 
The Doctor took the axe himself, but finding his coat 
too tight, he was obliged to lay it off, and remained some 
time exposed to the cold. Having finished his attend- 
ance, he returned home, and in a few hours was seized 
with croup. His disease was violent and painful, but 
was endured with the firmness and resignation which 
were to have been expected, from the general tenor of 
his life. On the 13th day of February, 1816, in his 71st 
yaar, he closed his eyes upon the world, towards which 
he had discharged all his duties with unsurpassed fideli- 
ty, and few have better merited the divine salutation of 
“well done, good and faithful servant.” 

There was an obvious affinity between his physical 
and moral structure. In his stature he was of good 
size, his person finely formed, his face handsome and ex- 


pressive. His head was well proportioned, his forehead 
full and high, his hair brown, eyes gray, and all his fea- 
tures regular and strongly developed. 

Possessing human fallibility, he doubtless had faults, 
but it would scarcely become any one who knew him to 
mention them, if recollected; because almost every one 
had received some great kindness at his hand. - They 
were but foibles at most, and in comparison with his vir- 
tues, like the spots on the sun, which are not easily dis- 
coverable, and which neither diminish his heat nor ob- 
scure his brightness. 

ANNALS OF PAUPERISM. 

Accounts of thx GUARDIANS OF THE POOR, and 
Managers bf the Almshouse # House of Employment of 
the City of Phi laddphia * the District of Southwark, and 
Township of the Northern Liberties , for the year ending 
2 6th of May , 1828. 

We at first designed making an abstract of these ac- 
counts; but recollecting that they are the last, w’hich will 
appear under the old system of poor laws, aad that they 
will probably, at some future time, be required for refer- 
ence, we have concluded to publish them entire. There 
are few subjects in which the public are more interest- 
ed, than in the expenditures of public money for the 
support of the poor, and therefore we presume, it will 
be satisfactory to every one to have an opportunity of 
investigating these matters for himself. The details of 
such an immense establishment as the Alms House has 
become, are deserving of attention. 

TO THE HONOURABLE JUDGES OF THE COURT OF COHT&OTt 
FLEAS OF THE COUNTT OF PHILADELPHIA, 

The Auditors of the County of Philadelphia, 
Respectfully state: 

That they have carefully examined the Accounts of 
the Guardians of the Poor and Managers of the Alms 
House and House of Employment, of the City of Phi- 
ladelphia, District of Southwark and Township of the 
Northern Liberties, commencing on the 29th day of 
May, 1827, and ending on the 26th of May, 1828; and 
they have compared them with the vouchers and Docu- 
ments, relating to the same, and now report the follow- 
ing statement. 

Almshouse, Oct 29th, 1828. 

No. I. 

Expenditures by the Managers of the Almshouse and 
House of Employment, for the use of the Officers, 
their families, and the Paupers, for and during the year 
ending 26th May, 1828. 

Supplies for Paupers and use of the Institution generally . 


141,741 

lbs. 

beef 

5,596 

83 

26,393 

do. 

pork 

1,241 

74 

18,396 

do. 

mutton 

553 

76 

964 bbls. 

wheat flour 

4,570 

91 

13 do. and 62 tons, 11 cwt. 



3 

qr. . 

5 lbs. rye do. 

1,831 

79 

2,584 

bust 

i. potatoes 

877 

70 

609 

do. 

turnips 

60 

90 

148$ 

do. 

Indian meal 

79 

80 

352$ 

do. 

rye corn 

195 

42 

167$ 

do. 

pease 

116 

95 

356$ 

do. 

oat9 

106 

51 

23 

do. 

shorts 

10 

35 

369 

do. 

salt 

223 

10 

11 

do. 

malt 

13 

75 

11,215 

lbs. 

brown sugar 

983 

34 

490$ 

do. 

loaf and lump do. 

74 

58 

1.473$ 

do. 

tea 

611 

02 

4,187 

do. 

coffee 

586 

07 
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5,075 do. chocolate 626 97 

230J do. pepper 41 52 

182 do. hops 45 50 

9,353 do. rice 311 17 

170} do. cheese 21 49 

4 do. mustard 2 49 

144 cwt. 1 qr. hay 98 07 

10,935| galls, milk 1,476 34 

6,806 do. molasses 2,191 86 

23 bbls. and 15 galls, vinegar 91 70 

5 do. apples 11 00 

3 do. mackerel and 100 shad 28 50 

0} do. beer 26 00 

6 bottles sweet oil 3 38 

2,000 herring 4 37 

Garden seeds and plants 17 55 

Spices 62 

Aldermen's and Justice's supper 25 48 

Guardian's dinners 299 27 

Disbursements of Managers 121 39 

Steward's and Matron's tables 619 94 


Add for 1,470 galls, 
milk had this year 
and not paid for. 
Also, the amount of 
stock on hand 28 th 
May, 1827, 


23,799 13 


183 37 


2,020 22 2,203 59 


. 26,002 72 
Deduct the following, had the 
last and paid for the present 
year; 

1,530 gallons milk 206 55 

13,802 lbs. beef 543 45 

750 00 

And the following sum 
paid by the Steward 
mto the treasury du- I 

ring the year; receiv- 
ed for bread, flour 
barrels, hhds. &c. 1 177 31 

Also amount stock 
on hand 26th May, 

1828 1,667 17 


3,594 48 


Salaries to steward, matron, 
clerks,agents,gate-keeper 
and cells-keeper 
Wages to baker, cooks, wai- 
ter, &c. 

4,584 bundles, 618 C*t. 

2qTs.straw, 

Lumber 

Advertising and printing 

Blank books and stationary 

Brushes 

Hardware 

Earthenware 

Cleaning privies 

494 blankets 

1,154£ yds. tow cloth 

Paints, oil, glass, &o. 

Plumber's work 
1,117 galls, oil 
2,702^ yds. muslin 
456$ bush, lime 
Sweeping chimnies 
Water rent for 1828 
13 tons, 13 cwt. 2 qrs. ice 
Making out tax books for 1827 
1,330 bush, floor sand 
369 yds. flannel 


— 22,40) 


3,243 13 

730 53 

510 61 
875 31 
176 15 
229 29 
244 02 
391 87 
219 94 
344 96 
570 00 
242 54 
211 09 
263 66 
749 68 
324 75 
120 79 
117 65- 
105 00 
103 72 
301 00 
97 40 
93 37 


~ ' 7 VO 

Removing non-resident paupers, 136 80 


Overseers of the PoorofRoxbo- 
rough, Moreland and Beaver 
Townships, for support of our 


paupers 76 95 

Secretary’s salary 80 00 

5 boxes tin plate 77 50 

A coff*ee urn 60 00 

469 yds, domestic plaids 54 26 

203 do. Wilmington stripe 34 79 

66 dq. carpeting and putting it 
down 49 - 37 

27 do. and 2 pieces diaper 33 10 

2,550 bricks 23 53 

645 lbs. soap 45 52 

Wheelwright's work 54 19 

Carpenter's work 35 75 

2 $ boxes segars 45 00 ' 

A hearse 77 OO 

Tinware 27 26 

Firebricks 31 36 

Expenses in an appeal case at 
Easton 48 94 

Curb stone 21 45 

17i yds. cloth 21 75 

Glass and queensware 34 32 

Horse gears 21 25 

64 lbs. sperm, candles 20 06 

Sundries 38 82 

Clothing to paupers for extra ser- 
vices 19 88 

Cotton balls, thread and tape 15 07 

3 moss mattrasses 19 11 

Shoeing horses J 8 25 

Measuring carpenter’s work 16 00 

Tax books 12 50 

4 wheel barrows 16 00 

Curing a sick horse 10 00 

Repairing dearborn 11 00 

Money advanced for board of pa- 
tients returned 12 78 

Bricklayer's work 10 75 

9 doz. hickory and 7j doz. birch 
brooms 16 12 

2 stoves, 8 00 

Cleaning clock 7 50 

15 cedar bolts 6 30 

Conveying patients to City Hospital 8 00 

36 yds. green baize 7 46 

24 7 kegs tar 7 00 

14 loads sand 8 00 

Postage on letters 8 52 

Stone Cutter's work 5 45 ' 

36 yds. cotton duck 5 04 

4 doz. combs 5 43 

Regulating scales and weights 3 77 

Baskets, 87 cts. indigo $2 50 3 37 

8 $ pieces paper hangings 3 18 

22 j yds. crash 1 93 

Porterage 2 46 

Wire work $1 65, Cooper's work 
$1 13 r 2 78 


11,687 52 

Add amount of stock on hand 
26th May, 1827 955 76 


12,643 28 

Deduct the following 
sum paid by the stew- 
ard into the Treasu- 
ry of the General 
Board, received for 
pay patients, support 
of non-resident pau- 
pers, coffins, &c. 3,153 61 

Also, stock on hand 26th 

May, 1828 727 04 3,880 65 8,762 63 
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Medical Department. 
Supplies for sick, &c. 

Drags and medicines 2,046 2 7 

Salaries to apothecary and as- 


sistant 

608 

25 

Wages to nurses and assistants 

962 

06- 

Disbursements for sick 

769 

81 

Leeching 

596 

50 

Surgical instruments 

144 

14 

200 gross corks 

100 

00 

1,169 lb3. tamarinds 

372} do. linen rags 

95 

57 

69 

54 

875 do. mutton suet 

63 

62 

393 do. Havana sugar 

56 

00 

27 If do. loaf and lump do. 

41 

42 

12 reams wrapping paper 

46 

00 

220} yds. muslin 

25 

26 

4 hampers porter bottles 

36 

25 

100 lbs. bees wax 

28 

00 

Glass, earthen and queensware 

24 

00 


Repairing mineral water machine 16 60 

6 packs pins 5 70 

Filtering paper 2 25 

1 yard fine linen 1 25 

Sundries 5 02 

Liquors used in the medical and 
surgical wards: 

420 galls, brandy 521 15 

322 do. & 1 bottle wine 500 20 
64 do. whiskey 18 92 

4 do. gin 6 00 

86Jhhds. porter 865 00 1,911 27 

7,654 78 

Add stock on hand 28th May, 

1827 3,477 43 

‘ 11,132 21 

Deduct the following 
sum paid by the Stew- 
ard into the treasury, 
received for medi- 
cines supplied out- 
door poor 563 60 

Also this amount, being 
an out-standing bill, 
due for medicines, sup- 
plied out-door poor 436 00 

And amount of stock 
on hand 26th May, 

1828 2,762 61 

— 3,762 21 


Fuel. 


226 tons Lehigh coal 

1,440 40 

809 cords oak wood 

3,079 16 

393$ do. pine do. 

1,203 49 

7 do . maple do. 

26 25 

18 bbls. charcoal 

5 08 

Cartage 

601 67 

Wharfage and cordage 

70 51 


6,426 56 

Add stock on hancT 28th May, 


1827 

1,134 76 


7,561 32 


Deduct the following 
sum paid by the stew- 
ard into the treasury,, 
received for wood 
supplied poor wi- 
dows, agreeably to' 
the will of G. Emlen, 
depeafeed, 347 88 


Also stock on hand 26th 
May, 1828 699 20 

1,047 08 


Medical Fund. 

Medical books 344 92 

Improving lecture room 631 60 

30 parchment certificates 22 50 

Binding medical books 22 52 

Printing 500 tickets 7 00 

Discount on incurrent money 
received from students for 
tickets 5 06 


6,514 24 


1,033 60 


46,088 71 

From which sum of $46,088 71, 
deduct the following items, 
which do not properly apper- 
tain to the current expenses of 
the year, viz: 

Guardian’s dinners 299 27 

Making out tax books for 1827, 301 00 
Tax-books 12 50 

Removing non-resident paupers, 136 80 
And the following sum paid by 
the steward into the treasury, 
being for admission fees, tick- 
ets, certificates, &c. sold to 
medical students 3,632 98 

Also this amount, being for ar- 
ticles furnished the smallpox 
hospital 320 36 

4,702 91 


41,385 80 

Now add the value of clothing 
used in the Institution as per 
account No. 2 5,286 73 


7,370 00 


46,672 53 

Making the aggregate sum of $46,672 53 to 
support an average number of 1,005 pau- 
pers, being at the rate of 89$ cts. per week 
for the support of each pauper. 

Recapitulation of expenditures drawn for 


U1ID J * 

Supplies, &c. 23,799 13 

Expenditures generally 11,687 52 

Medical department 7,654 78 

Fuel 6,426 56 

Medical fund 1,033 60 


$50,601 59 


No. n. 

The Manufactory at the Almshouse and House of Employ* 
mod for the year ending 26th May , 1828. 

DR. 


Stock on hand 26th May, 1827. 


Manufactured goods 987 30 

Ready made clothing 890 

Raw materials, oakum, &c. 3,382 16 

Dye stuffs 6 50 

Machineiy 1,723 47 

Outstanding account 57 69 


Raw materials* wages, &c. 

10, 743 lbs. flax 913 15 

7,983 do. cotton 785 96 

6,130 do. wool 490 40 

7,365 do. junk 202 53 

7,854 do. tallow 563 28 

953 i bushels ashes 227 85 

164} do. coal 57 00 


7,046 72 
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Rod and bar iron and steel 315 57 

Leather 853 10 

635 lbs. twist 145 67 

6 great gross bone buttons 13 95 

5,800 lbs. flax hackled 58 00 

585 yds. linsey, fulled 23 40 

Machinery 341 72 

Repairing spinning wheels 38 03 

Cards 107 59 

9,21 6} yds. weaving done 543 63 

In-door spinners for overwork 67 30 

Shoemakers for do. 54 40 

Salary to superintendent of factofy 346 48 
Do. to clerk, soap boiler, &c. 166 25 

Do. to spinner 78 50 

Pegwood 2 00 

Sundries 11 69 


6,407 45 

Deduct 780 lbs. tallow had the 
last year and paid for the pre- 
sent Year 58 50 

— 6,348 95 

Balance, being gain on this ac- 
count this year including labor 
of the paupers employed in 
the manufactory, for whose 
support no charge is made 2,172 19 


CR. 

Amount paid by the steward into the trea- 
sury, being the total sales of manufactur- 
ed goods, during the year ending 26th 
May, 1828 

Clothing, &c. used in the house. 


2,926} yds. flax and tow linen 878 02 
1,998} do. tow linen 499 69 

1,642 do. plain flax linsey 443 34 
1,088} do. striped do. 359 20 

136 do. striped cotton linsey 42 16 
96 do. plain do. 29 76 

644 T do. muslin 85.33 

97£ do. cotton and tow cloth 18 28 

11 do. flax linen • 5 50 

2 do. sail cloth 40 

644 pair men’s shoes 708 40 

716 do. women's do. 537 00 

60 do. boys do. 37 50 

30 do. children’s do. 1 1 25 

399 do. men's socks 99 75 

384 do. women's stockings 192 00 

13 do. children’s do. 4 88 

32 lbs. candle wick 8 00 

29} do. lamp do. 7 31 

2} do. carded cotton 45 

10 do. carded wool 5 00 

51 do. flax for shoe thread 25 50 

24 do. do. for saddlers 1 25 

12 do. do. for weavers* gears 6 00 

1204 lbs. sewing thread 75 31 

244 do* stocking yam 12 25 

232 do. tow* usea in the medical 

and surgical wards 23 20 

8 I 4 do. copperas 1 10 

8 do. wheelband yam 4 00 

9 do- gardener’s do. 1 20 


#15,567 86 


2,237 00 


4 123 03 

7,854 lbs. tallow *563 28 

9534 bushels ashes 227 85 

164} do. coal 57 00 

Rod and bar iron and steel, 315 57 

5,286 73 

Stock on hand 26th May, 1 828 
Ntanufactured goods 1,127 05 

Ready|made clothing 665 57 

Vql. Bv 36 


Raw materials, oakum, &c. 4,602 85 

Machineiy 1,590 97 

Outstanding account 57 69 

8,044 13 


#15,567 86 


No. III. 

The Jims House and House of Employment for one year 
ending Mfiy 26th, 1828. • 

DR. 

Stock on hand 28th May, 1827. 

Provisions s 2,020 22 ‘* 

Medicines 3,477 43 

Fuel 1,134 76 

Oil 85 40 

Three horses, 3 carts* 2 drays, 1 

*- * * ’ 1 335 00 

140 00 

20 25 

21 12 
41 00 
26 00 
18 44 
50 00 

218 55 

Machinery, manufactured goods, 
ready made clothing, raw ma- 
terials* oakum, &c. as per state- 
ment No. 2 7,046 72 

14*634 80 

EXPENDITURES. 
tor the tise of the paupern and 
institution generally, as per 
statement No. 1 46*088 71 

On account of manufactory as 
per statement No. 2 6,348 95 

52,437 66 


hearse and 1 dearborn 
140 coffins 
Lumber 
Earthenware 
Tinware 
400 lbs. nails 
324 bundles straw 
200 bushels ashes 
Drygoods 


#67,072 53 

fliere has also been received into the insti- 
tution the following articles, forfeited a- 
greeably to law, which have been distri- 
buted to the paupers. 

From the clerks of High and Second street 
Markets, 280 lumps butter, 14 lumps lard 
and 23 strings sausages. 

CR. 


Amount of manufactured goods 


sold as per statement No. 2, 

2,237 00 

Amount received by Steward, 


for admission fees from, and 


tickets, certificates, &c. sold 


to medical students as per 


statement No. 1 

3;632 98 

Stock on hand 26th May, 1828* 

Provisions 

1,667 17 

Medicines 

2,762 61 

Fuel 

699 20 

Oil 

66 40 

Three horses, 2 carts, 2 drays, 2 


hearses Snd 1 dearborn 

390 00 

75 coffins 

75 00 

Earthenware 

3 00 

Tinware 

12 50 

300 lbs. nails 

21 00 

40 cwt straw 

20 OO 

160 bushels ashes 

40 00 

Drygoods 

99 14 

Machineiy, manufactured goods; 


ready made 'clothing, raw ma- 


terials, oakum, Ac. as per state- 


ment No. 2 

8,044 13 






5,869 9 # 
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Balance, being amount expended more 
than received for the use of the insti- 
tution this year 


47,302 42 


From which deduct the amount 
of orders drawn and unpaid 
this day 


1,240 62 


$67,072 55 


IV. 


Statement of the number of paupers in the Almshouse 
and House of Employment, during the year ending 
26th May, 1828. 


Months of the «Fear. 

Men. 

Wo- 

men. 

Chil- 

dren. 

Total 

June 

363 

437 

69 

869 

July 

372 

458 

79 

909 

August 

387 

463 

93 

943 

September 

412 

476 

83 

971 

October 

414 

504 

72 

990 

November 

478 

536 

81 

1095 

December 

508 

537 

80 

1125 

January 

557 

553 

80 

1190 

February 

517 i 

529 

88 

1134 

March 

409 i 

518 

75 

1002 

April 

382 

501 

72 

955 

May 

353 

467 

67 

887 

Being an average 
number each mon. of 

5152 

429 

5979 

498 

939 

78 

12070 

1005 


V. 

Statement of the number of paupers admitted into, and 
discharged from, the Alms House and House of Em- 
ployment, during the year ending 26th May, 1828. 




Wo- 

Chil- 


REX AUKS. 

Men. 

men 

dren. 

Total 

In the House, 28th of 

■ — . 




__ 

May, 1827, 

387 

463 

80 

930 

Admitted from 28th 

— 

— 

— 

— 

May, 1827, to 26th 

— 

— 

— 

— 

May, 1828. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

From the Northern 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Liberties, 

252 

151 

103 

506 

Do. City 

1260 

1014 

493 

2767 

Do. Southwark 

292 

292 

117 

701 


2119 

1920 

793 

4904 

Discharged, eloped, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

died, & bound dur- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

ing the year ending 
26th May, 1828. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1838 

1453 | 

726 

4017 

Remaining in 





353 

467 

67 

887 

.the house. 


VI. 

The General Board of Guardians of the Poor of the City 
of Philadelphia, the District of Southwark and Town- 
ship of the Northern Liberties, in account current 
with their Treasurer, for the year ending 26th May, 
1828. 

DR. 

To amount of orders drawn by 
the Managers of the Alms 
House and unpaid 28th May, 

1827, 1,030 02 

Do. issued for supplies the pre- 
sent year, as per statement 
No. 1 50,601 59 

Do. issued for do. do. do. as per 
statement No. 2 6,407 45 

- — — — 57,009 04 


58,039 06 


56,798 44 


Expenditures for iht relief of out-door Poor. 


To amount of orders drawn by 
the General Board, and un- 
paid 28th May, 1827 
Do. do. paid by the Guardians 
of the City for the support of 
the poor 10^084 82 

Do. do. paid by the Guardians 
of the Northern Liberties for 
support of the poor 7,275 31 

Do. do. pud by the Guardians 
of Southwark for the support 
of the poor 6,068 03 

Do. do. paid by the Guardians 
of Penn Township for the 
support of the poor 2,035 88 


Do. do. paid for the support of 
the children in the Asylum, 6,824 37 

Do. do. paid for the board of 
colored children in the shelter 149 63 


Incidental Expenses. 

Paid for candles, oil, wood, &c. 
Do. salaries to solicitor, secre- 
tary, agents and collector 
Do. for medicines for out-door 
poor 

Do. for cupping and leeching do. 
Do. salaries to physicians for at- 
tending do. 

Do. for advertising, printing, and' 
stationary 

Do. for cofuns for out door poor 
Do. County Commissioners for 
rent of room 

Do. for support of small pox 
patients, m the City Hospital 
Do. salaries to physicians for 
attending do. 

Do. constables for returning 
tippling houses 

Do. for board of Mia. Helm in 
Widows* Asylum 
Do. secretary for extra services 
Do. for a coachee to convey pa- 
tients to small pox Hospital 
Do. a tax collector for 1827, 
overpaid by him 
Do. commissions to a tax col- 
lector for 1826 

Do. Steward of Alms House to 
provide a dinner 
Do. agent for removing non- 
resident paupers 
Do. lying-in and funeral expen- 
ses of a pauper 
Do. for an iron chest 
Do. for a coal stove 
Do. room expenses 
Do. for improvements on the es- 
tate late of James Dutton, 
dec*d. 

Do, for board of paupers in the 
Alms House 

Do. costs to magistrates 
Do. a fee for legal services 
Do. costs in the state District 
Court 

Do. costs in the U. 6. do. 


109 58 

2,433 2L 

1,538 09’ 
335 50 

977 20 

297 74 
207 OO 

150 00 

1,724 96 

175 00 

167 00 

84 OO 
75 OO 

60 OO 

75 87 

29 89 

200 00 

12 00 

60 OO 
50 31 
19 55 
. 20 17 


30 82 

30 33 
27 56 
10 00 

47 37 
11 87 


1,242 62 


25,464 04 


6,974 00 
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Do. costs in the Mayor’s Court 
Do. balance remaining in a case 
of bastardy, after paying for 

74 18 


the support of the child 

From which deduct the amount 
for orders drawn and unpaid 

92 17 

9,126 37 

42,807 03 

this day 

Paid for the support of illegiti- 
mate children and married 


305 51 

42,501 52 

women 

Do. for bread under the will of 


8,588 08 

Archibald Thompson, dec’d. 
Do. for bread and clothing un- 
der the will of James Dutton, 

197 00 


dec’d. 

Do. for bread under the wills 

172 25 


of Petty and Carter, dec’d. 

Do. for wood under the will of 
George Emlen the elder. 

49 75 


dec’d. 

Do. .Elizabeth Robinson, on ac- 
count of deposit in savings 

347 88 

766 88 

fund for her Use 

Do. Mary Kiehler on account 

300 00 


of do. for do. 

12 00 


Do. advance money to sundry 


312 00 

guardians 

Balance in the bands of the 


6,500 00 

16,166 96 

Treasurer 


8,450 05 


$123,916 98 


OR. 

By amount received from the 
late Treasurer $4,228 42 

Do. do. received from Steward, 
viz. for board of Medical stu- 
dents in his family 1,655 00 

Prom Medical Students for 
tickets to attend the Medical 
and Surgical practice of the 
Alms House, and for certifi- 
cates and library fines 1,977 98 

For binding and cancelling by 
indentures, pay patients, cof- 
fins, medicines, and fuel, &c. 5,242 40 
For manufactured goods sold, 2,237 00 

11,112 38 

By amount received on account 
of taxes for 1822 361 45 

Do. do. on do. of do. 1823 832 09 

Do. do. on do. of do. 1824 & 5, 21 00 

Do. do. on do. of do. 1826 5,559 05 

Do. do. on do. of do. 1827 80,221 80 

86,996 29 

Do. do. received for board of 
children in the Asyhim 65 63 

Do. do. do. for articles sold 
belonging to do. 25 10 

90 73 

Do. do. do. from the inspector 

of flour, fines collected by him 120 99 
Do. do. from Mayor, fines col- 
lected by him 567 87 

Do. do. of fines collected in 

Court of Quarter Sessions 61 35 

Do. do. of do. from the Sheriff ,61 67 

Do. do. of do. from Aldermen 


and Justices per collector 93 42 


Do. do. received for the goods 
of a pauper sold 8 00 

Do. do. do. costs in a case of 
bastardy 7 42 

Do. do. do. from saving fund, a 
deposit in a case of bastardy 92 17 

Do. do. of ground rents receiv- 
ed of collector 157 69 


Do. do. received in bond- 
ed cases of bastardy 400 12 
Do. do. do. in do. by the 
collector 5,078 03 


Do. do. do. in commuted cases 
of do. 1,862 00 

Do. do. do. for support of mar- 
ried women by collector 1,644 37 


Do. Archibald Thompson’s le- 
gacy, ground rent received 
by collector 

Do. James Dutton’s legacy, 
ground rent received by the 
collector 

Do. Petty & Carter's legacy, 
ground rent received by the 
collector 

Do. George Emlen’s legacy, 
ground rent received by the 
collector 

Do. advance money from a late 
guardian by the collector 

Do. advance money returned by 


sundry guardians 9,400 00 

Do. do. by Steward 600 00 

Do. do. by agents 100 00 


Do. amount withdrawn from 
the savings fund for the use 
of Elizabeth Robinson 315 00 

Do. do. do. for the use of Maty 
Kiehler 12 00 


209 47 
272 82 
62 13 
312 66 
50 00 


905 30 


265 28 


8,984 50 


857 08 


10,150 00 


327 00 


$123,916 98 


No. vn. 

The state of the Funds of the Guardians of the Poor 
of the city of Philadelphia, the District of South- 
wark, and Township of the Northern Liberties, 26th 
May 1828. 

DR. 

To amount of orders drawn on 
account of Almshouse, and 
unpaid this day 1,240 62 

To amount of orders drawn on 
account of General Board, and 
unpaid this day 305 51 

1,546 13 

To balance in favour of the funds, 15,176 12 


$16,722 25 
CR. 

By amount of outstanding taxes, duplicates in the hands 
of the collectors. 

By J. Ogden Evans, New Mar- 
ket and Cedar Wards, 1823 681 09 

By John Trout, Upper Dela- 
laware and North Mulberry 
wards, 1827 1,077 06 

By E. J. Yard, Dock and Lo- 
cust wards, 1827 735 90 
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By Philip Lehman, East and 
West Kensington, 1827 1,723 42 

From this sum commissions and allowances 
will have to be deducted. 

By balance due from a number 
of counties and townships in 
this state, for the maintenance 
of their poor 

This item will be considerably 
reduced by many counties 
and townships having de- 
mands against this corpora- 
tion. 

By amount due from individu- 
als for manufactured goods, 

&c. 

By cash in the hands of the 
Treasurer 


3,534 38 


3,965 14 


91 58 
8,450 06 


$16,722 25 

For the support and employment of the Poor for the 
year ending 26th May, 1828, a levy was made as fol- 
lows,’ viz. 

For the City, 60,940 16 

For the District of Southwark, 5,856 31 

for the Northern Liberties and 

Kensington 16,109 38 

for Penn Township 6,549 37 

$89,455 22 

Examined and adjusted, 

RICHARD PALMER, 

JOSEPH BOCKIUS, 

SAMUEL M. SOLOMON, 

Auditors of the County. 


PROCESSION IN HONOUR OF ARNOLD. 


fi Concise Description of the Figures exhibited and pa- 
raded tkrqugh the streets of this city on Saturday last . 

(Sept 30, 1780.) 

A Stage raised on the body of a cart, on which was 
^n effigy of General Askold sitting; this was dressed 
m regimentals, had two faces, emblematical of his trai- 
torous conduct, a mask in bis left hand, and a letter in 
his right from Belzebub, telling him that he had done 
all the mischief he could do, and now must hang himself. 

At the back of the General was the figure of the De- 
yil, dressed in black robes, shaking a purse of money at 
the General’s left ear, and in his right hand a pitch-fork 
ready to drive him into hell as the reward due for the 
many crimes which his thirst of gold had made him com- 
mit. 

In the front of the stage and before General Arnold, 
was placed a large lanthorn of transparent paper, with 
the consequences of his crimes thus delineated, (i. e.) 
on one part General Arnold on his knees before the De- 
yil, who is pulling him into the flames — a label from the 
General's mouth with these words- “ My dear sir, I have 
served you faithfully to which the Devil replies; ** And 
I'll reward you.” On another side, two figures hang- 
ing, inscribed. The Traitor's reward,” and wrote un- 
derneath, “ The Adjutant General of the British army, 
and J** »••••, the first hanged as a spy and the other 
as a traitor to his country.” And on the front of the 
lanthorn was wrote the following; — 

“MAJOR GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD, late 
COMMANDER of the FORT WEST POINT. 
THE CRIME OF THIS MAN IS HIGH TREASON. 

“ He has deserted the important post West Point, on 
Hudson's river, committed to His charge by his Excel- 
lency the Commander in Chief, and is gone off to the 
enemy at New York. 

* ‘ His design to have given up this fortress to our ene- 
mies has been discovered by the goodness of the Om- 


niscient Creator, who has not only prevented him carry- 
ing it into execution, but has thrown into our bands 
Ax deik, the Adjutant General of their army, who was 
detected in the infamous character of a spy. 

“The treachery of this ungrateful General is held up 
to public view, for the exposition of infamy; and to pro- 
claim, with joyful acclamation another instance of the 
interposition of bounteous Providence. 

44 The effigy of this ingrate is therefore hanged, (for 
want of his body) as a Traitor to his native country, and 
a Betrayer of the laws of honour.” 

The procession began about four o’clock in the fol- 
lowing order: 

Several Gentlemen mounted on horseback. 

A line of Continental Officers. 

Sundry Gentlemen in a line. 

A guard of the City Infantry. 

Just before the cart, drums and fifes playing the Rogues* 
March. 

Guards on each side. 

The procession was attended with a numerous con- 
course of people, who after expressing their abhorrence 
of the Treason and the Traitor, committed him to the 
flames, and left both the effigy and the original to sink 
into ashes and oblivion. [Penn. Packet. 

REMINISCENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

About 1787 the City had a much more primitive ap- 
pearance than at the present day. Porches at tbo-door 
were in the summer evenings filled with neighbours in 
friendly gossip about the news of the day. A family 
coach was a rarity. The pavement or footway was de- 
fended every where by posts, thickly planted. Curb 
stones were unkown. Pump water to drink; and 44 rain 
casks,” for washing clothes, was of importance. A 
“ good pump” of water was considered a jewel, and it* 
fame spread far and wide. There was great horror ex- 
pressed by the people in conversation, about a merchant 
who they said had “ Broke.” He seemed like a “doom- 
ed man,” as he passed along the street, and the Reminis- 
cent was informed in a whisper, “ There's the man that 
broke!” He was shunned like a pestilence. A two- 
horse stage, on Sunday morning, took passengers to 
44 Hesser's,” in Germantown, and returned in the eve- 
ning. One George Hill, kept a famous Tea Garden at 
the end of Race street on the Schuylkill. The famous 
John Murray, (1790) commenced preaching Universal- 
ism. He was ‘spoken against' by a Mr, Wetherill in 
the Old Academy — which made a 4 great stir' in the city. 
The Friends' Ground had at that time a low wall, easily 
climbed by the boys making a * short cut' to the Acade- 
my in Fourth street, which had at that time a bell for 
school hours. Arch street Presbyterian meeting pos- 
sessed a steeple, nearly the heighth of that of Christ 
Church. High street market extended only to 
Third street,— at the end of which stood the Pillory and, 
Whipping Post, which, from the Old Jail, at the S. W. 
corner opposite, had their regular customers eveiy Sa- 
turday. The first five or six cuts of the *cat-o'nine- 
tails’ would give a snowy whiteness to the skin of a 
black man, but soon changed to the bloody purple. 
f A gentleman’ for Forgery, was placed in the Pillory, 
and ‘ pelted with eggs,' one of which hit him on the 
scull, which caused him to utter a dismal outcry. ‘ The 
Laws of the Land' being at that time more in the Lon- 
don fashion than now, the citizens were frequently 
drawn by curiosity to the “ Hanging Ground” the south 
side of what is now the * Centre Square,' being then an 
open common, with f Market street' running right thro' 
to the ‘ Floating Bridge* on Schuylkill. The Reminis- 
cent saw the ‘ Five wheelbarrow men' executed at one 
time. The Common Sewer running along Fourth from 
High street to Harmony Court, (tan yards at that time) 
was digged by wheel-barrow men convicts, secured by a 
ball and chain to each other, and watched by officers 
armed with sword and blunderbuss. One half of their 
jacket and trowsers was blue, the other half drab, and 
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the hair, half shaved off Che head of each convict — a hor- 
rid spectacle. The top of the new jail on Sixth street 
was covered with the broken glass of bottles. 4 Pot- 
ter’s field’ (now Washington Square) was surrounded 
by a post and rail fence, where, in the midst of the ‘si- 
lent dead,’ stood a willow tree, and a vault wall. Ben- 
jamin Franklin being in old age, was carried to and from 
the State House in a sedan chair, the only one in the i 
city. It may be news to thousands who have read him, 
and of him, that in Christ Church burying ground about 
20 feet west of the Arch street gate, even with the 
ground, and close to the wall, may be seen a marble ' 
slab on which is lettered Benjamin and Deborah Frank- 
lin. Imagine a pair of large rimmed spectacles on the 
head of the statue over the Philadelphia Library, and 
you have him as he lived. About the same time every 
thing partook of the military character — Col. Patton 
held the ‘ City Auction,’ and Col. Febiger the ‘ North- 
ern Liberty Vendue.’ Col. Cowperthwaite was Sheriff, 
and Major Strieker ‘ Bomb.* Col. Nicola had the 
Debtors’ Apartment, and Capt. Reynolds the Jail. Gen. 
Mifflin Governor of Pennsylvania, Col. Hamilton Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and General Washington President 
of the United States. A great sham battle was fought 
on an eminence overlooking the Schuylkill where the 
old Engine House now stands. The old British redoubt | 
which stood there was stormed by the Americans (of 
course) and the (supposed) British troops marched out 
as prisoners of war. Spring Garden was a kind of open 
common, very useful to the ‘ uptown boys in kite time.* 
The kites while flying were often ‘ pressed’ by the , 
butcher boys from the vicinity of 1 Pegg’s Run.’ Stand- 
ing near the old Glass House in Kensington, on the ri- 
ver shore, the Reminiscent beheld a steam booty with 
paddles behind, striking out backwards like a swimming 
duck. Fitch was named as the inventor. She lay for many 
years afterwards in one of the Kensington docks, high 
and dry, and finally went to pieces. Gen. Washington 
on his way to the first seat of government at New York, 
passed through the city, which produced an excitement 
in the public mind not unlike the Lafayette spectacle. 
He rode on horseback, with his hat off, giving an occa- 
sional obeisance to the huzzas of the citizens. The day 
was. windy and dusty, and the weather very hot, which 
made him and all the crowd, look 

“ With doost and zweat like nutmeg brown.” 

The most imposing spectacle ever exhibited publicly 
in this city, was the Federal Procession, of 1788-* It was 
a succession of wonders, two hours long. Every trade 
was preceded by a stage, on wheels, and the business of 
the shop in full operation. The Cordwainer’s Shop 
stopped at the corner of Vine and Third, when the mas- 
ter, seizing one of the apprentices, gave him a “ doseuf 
stirrup oil,” which made the boy roar lustily* to the 
merriment of the beholders. The windows and house 
tops, on the route, were crowded, as at the Lafayette 
Procession. The eagle shaped Car, the 4 Temple ofinde- 
pendence,’ — The Plough — The Brass Founders’ Fur- 
nace — these all were dismissed from the imagination, on 
the approach of the 16 gun ship and tender on wheels, 
complete, drawn by 16 horses; the wheels hid by paint- 
ed canvass, representing waves of the sea. She was the 
Lafayette of the whole procession. The ship was after- 
wards moored at Gray’s Ferry, where, on each succeed- 
ing 4 Fourth,* she was decorated with flags and streamers 
in honour of the day. Many of the ornaments of the 
procession were afterwards placed in the garden, which 
gave it a very splendid night appearance, when illumi- 
nated, (as it often used to be) with coloured lamps in 
the Vauxhall (English) style. The Garden, at present, 
is but the skeleton of its former magnificence. The { 
Reminiscent was present at ‘ Carlisle’s Defeat,’ — which 
took place at Gray’s Ferry. Carlisle was High Consta- 
ble, and a terror to the ‘ lawless* of all descriptions, being 
of Herculean size and strength*. He and the famous 

* See Register, vol. I. p. 417. 


‘West,* stood within the railing of the garden, like 
Banyan’s Pope and Pagan, to enforce a * shilling en- 
trance.’ A noted sailmaker wished to pass without 
paying, which brought the inside crowd to the railing, 
and pressing hard to See the squabble, the railing gave 
way, when they came tumbling down the flight of stone 
steps. “Huzza for liberty” (being the 4th of July,) 
was shouted out, which brought the crowd across from 
the east end of the bridge, without paying toll, carrying 
all before them — stones, sticks, and sbouts abounded 
every where through the garden, and on the opposite 
hill, when a stone crushing in one of the cast windows, 
brought Mr. Gray, ‘Old Carlisle,’ and ‘ West* forward, 
waving their large straw huts like flags of truce, when all 
hostilities ceased, on permission to enter the Garden, 
and * no shilling.’ These all happened before 1793, and 
should you see proper to encourage the Reminiscent 
from that time to 1800, he could relate many interesting 
matters, almost forgotten by many. 

LANG SYNE. 
[dmer. Daily driver, Jany . 19. 

LORD HOWE’S ACCOUNT OF HIS OPERA- 
TIONS IN THE DELAWARE. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 

, Admiralty Office Jan, 8, 1778. 

The following is an extract of a letter received last 
night by the Eagle Packet from the Vice Admiral Lord 
Viscount Howe, Commander in Chief of his Majesty’s 
ships and vessels in North America, to Mr. Stephens, 
dated on bo&Kl his Majesty’s ship the Eagle, in the De- 
laware, dated 23d November, 1777. 

Eagle, Delaware , Nov. 23, 1777. 

Sir — The General advising me of his intention to send 
a packet immediately to England, I avail myself of the 
opportunity to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Lords Commissioners of the admiralty, respecting the 
progress of the military service in which the ships of war 
have been concerned, since the date of my last letter of 
the 25th of October. 

I mentioned in that letter that the preparations making 
for the attack meditated on the works the rebels had con- 
structed on either shore, for preventing an open com- 
munication by water with the army in Philadelphia, 
on which it was obvious to them that the farther opera- 
tions of the campaign would greatly depend. 

The wind still continuing to prevent the Vigilant from 
passing to the rear of the enemy’s works on Fort Island, 
by the only channel practicable for that purpose, the 
opportunity was taken by the king’s forces, and by 
the enemy with equal assiduity, to strengthen the pre-i 
parations judged expedient on ei^er part for the pro-* 
posed attack. 

The officers and seamen of the ships of war and trans- 
ports were employed in the mean time, with unremit- 
ting fatigue and perseverance, to convey provisions, 
artillery, and stores, to the Schuylkill, between Fort Is- 
land and the Pennsylvania shore; six 24 pounders from 
the Eagle, and four 32 pounders from the Somerset, 
transported in the same manner, with the requisite pro- 
portions of ammunition, were mounted in the batteries 
erected by the General’s appointment on Province Is- 
land. 

The wind becoming favourable the 15th instant, that 
first occasion was taken for ordering the ships upon tho 
intended service. i 

The Somerset and Isis were appointed to proceed up 
the eastern channel of the river, to act against the fort 
in the front. The Roebuck, Pearl, and Liverpool, with 
the Cornwallis Galley, and some smaller armed vessels, 
against a batteiy with heavy artillery which the rebels 
had lately opened on a point above, and near to Manto 
creek, in a situation to fake the ships anchored to fire 
upon the fort, and more advantageously chosen, as the 
shoalpess of the water did not admit ships to appfpach 
within a desirable distance of the work. f 
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The Vigilant, with a hulk mounting three 18 pound- 
ers, commanded by lieutenant Botham of the Eagle, 
proceeded at the same time through the channel round 
Hog Island, and anchored on that side the fort, accord- 
ing to the intention pointed out for co-operating with 
the batteries on the Pennsylvania shore. 

The Isis, being as well placed in the eastern channel 
as the circumstances of the navigation would permit, 
"rendered very essential service against the fort and gal- 
lies, much to* the personal honour of captain Cornwallis, 
and credit of the discipline in his ship. The Roebuck 
and other frigates stationed against the batteries were 
equally well conducted. 

Greater caution being necessary in placing the So- 
merset, that ship could not be carried as far up the 
channel as the Isis was advanced. 

The impression made by the batteries on Province Is- 
land (before very considerable} being united with the 
well-directed efforts from the Vigilant and Hulk, soon si- 
lenced the artillery of the fort; and farther preparations 
being in progress for opening the Estocade, and forcing 
the works next morning, the enemy set fire to and eva- 
cuated the fort during the night. 

The numbers of the enemy killed and wounded, ap- 
peared to have been very considerable. Those in the 
different ships, as stated in the annexed return, were 
much less than could be supposed, particularly of the 
Isis and Roebuck, which were struck many times from 
the gallies and works. 

A detachment from the army under the command of 
Lord Cornwallis, having been landed the 18th at Bil- 
lmgsport, (where a post had been some time before es- 
tablished) for attacking the redoubt at Red-Bank, the 
enemy abandoned and blew up the works. They had 
passed several of their gallies unperceived above the 
town of Philadelphia, in the night of the 19th', which 
proved very favourable for the purpose; and attempted 
to do the same with the rest of the gallies and other wa- 
ter-force, the following night; but being seasonably dis- 
covered, they were opposed with so much effect, by 
Lieutenant Watt, of the Roebuck (ordered by captain 
Hammond, before my arrival, to take biB station in the 
Delaware prize, near the town) that not more than three 
or four of the former appeared to have escaped; and 
being otherwise unable to prevent the capture of the rest 
of their armed craft, consisting of 2 xebecques, 2 floating 
batteries, and several ships, besides 5 vessels, amounting 
to about 17 in number, they were quitted and burnt. 
Lieutenant Watt having testified great propriety and 
spirit on this occasion, I have continued him in the 
command of the Delaware, retained as an armed ship in 
the service, to remain near the town of Philada. where 
such additional naval force is particularly requisite. 

A more accurate inspection of the obstructions to the 
navigation of the river adjacent to Fort Island, becom- 
ing practicable under the circumstances before men- 
tioned, two channels were discovered, through which 
the transports, containing the provisions, stores, and 
other necessaries for the army, might proceed to Phila- 
delphia. They were ordered up the river accordingly, 
to be afterwards secured at the wharfs of the town, for 
the approaching winter months. 

The unfortunate event of Lieutenant General Bur- 
goyne’s operations with the northern army, terminating, 
as I am advised by the commander in chief, with the 
surrender of those troops agreeable to the tenor of a 
convention executed the 16th of last October, has ren- 
dered a suitable provision necessary to be made for 
their conveyance to Europe. A proper number of 
transports has been appropriated for that occasion . But 
as it would be scarce practicable at this season of the 
year for light transports to gain the port of Boston, 
where the embarkation is conditioned to take place, the 
transports have been ordered under convoy of the Rai- 
sonable to Rhode Island, that if the proposed alteration 
is adopted, and the troops can be embarked at that port, 
they may be sooner released. 


[The following are copies of the papers referred to in 
the aforementioned extract: 

Return of the number of men killed and wounded on 
board the different ships employed in the attack of 
the works of the enemy on Fort Island, their armed 
craft, and other defences erected to obstruct the pas- 
age of the river Delaware, on the 15th day of Novem- 
ber. 

Somerset, five seamen wounded. Isis, three seamen 
wounded. Roebuck, 3 seamen killed, 7 do. wounded. 
Liverpool, none. Pearl, one master killed, three seadien 
wounded. Vigilant, one midshipman, one seaman kill- 
ed; lent from the Eagle. Cornwallis Galley, one second 
master and pilot wounded. Sloop commanded by 
Lieutenant Bothan, none. Total killed, six. Wound- 
ed 19. Inall 25. 

Whitehall, Jan. 8, 1777. The following is a copy 
and extract of two letters from the Hon. Gen. Sir Wm. 
Howe to L. G, Germain. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 28, 1777. 

My Lord — From a variety of difficulties attending the 
construction of additional batteries, in a morass, against 
the fort upon Mud Island, and in the transportation of 
the guns and stores, they were not opened against the 
enemy’s defences until the 10th instant On the 15tb, 
the wind proving fair, the Vigilant armed 9hip, canying 
sixteen 24 pounders, and a hulk with three 24 pound- 
ers, got up to the fort through the channel, between' 
Province and Hog Island; these, assisted by several 
ships of war in the eastern channel, as well as by the 
batteries on shore, did such execution upon the fort and 
collateral block houses, that the enemy, dreading an im- 
pending assault, evacuated the island in the night be- 
tween die 15th and 16tb, and it was possessed on the 
16th at day-break by the grenadiers of the guards. 

The enemy’s fire upon the ships of war the Vigilant 
and Hulk, from two floating batteries, 17 gallies and 
armed vessels, and from a battery on the Jersey shore, 
was exceedingly heavy; but the gallantry displayed by 
the naval commanders, their officers and seamen, on this 
occasion, frustrated all tlieir efforts, aud contributed 
principally to the reduction of the enemy’s works. 

The enemy’s loss during the siege, is computed to 
have been 400 killed and wounded. The loss to the 
king’s troops was only seven killed and five wounded. 

On the 18th at night Lord Cornwallis marched with a 
corps from camp, and passed the Delaware on the 19th, 
from Chester to Billing’s Port, where he was joined 
by Major General Sir Thomas Wilson, with a corps that 
arrived a few days before from New York under his 
command, having with him Brigadier Generals Leslie 
and Pattison. 

As soon as the necessary preparations were made, his 
lordship pursued his march to attack the enemy en- 
trenched at Red-Rank. Upon his approach the rebels 
evacuated the post, and retired to Mount Holly, where 
they joined a corps of observation, detached from the 
main army of the rebels, encamped at White Marsh. 
The entrenchment being demolished, his corps return- 
ed to Gloucester on the 27th, and joined the army in 
! this camp. 

The enemy’s shipping having no longer any protec- 
tion, and not finding it advisable to attempt the passage 
of the river, the channel being commanded by the bat- 
teries of the town, and the Delaware Frigate, they were 
quitted, without being dismantled, ana burnt on the 
night between the 20th and 21st; but the gallies of a 
similar draught of water, by keeping close along the 
Jersey shore, escaped, from the great breadth of the 
river. 

A forward movement against the enemy will imme- 
diately take place, and I nope will be attended with 
the success that is due to the spirit and activity of his 
Majesty’s troops. 

The passage of the river, by the reduction of the two 
places aforementioned, has been sufficiently opened to 
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bring up frigates and transports; but the removal of the 
Chevaux de Prise is postponed to a more favourable 
season. 

Major General Sir Thomas Spencer Wilson having re- 
presented the very critical situation of his private con- 
cerns in England, has my leave to return, and has taken 
charge of my dispatches to your lordship, by the Eagle 
Packet. With the most perfect respect I have the ho- 
nour to be, &c. W . HOWE. 

Vast numbers of ordnance and military stores were 
found in the fort pf Mud Island, and that of Red Bank. 

On the 11th instant. Lord George Germain received 
an express from Sir William Howe, brought by the Earl 
of Cornwallis, dated Philadelphia. Dec. 13, 1777. This 
letter contains an account of Gen. Howe’s endeavours 
to bring the rebels to a general engagement. With this 
view he marched his army to White Marsh, where the 
enemy’s whole force lay strongly intrenched. Several 
skirmishes .ensued, with some loss on the side of the 
king’s troops, who put the enemy to flight in every at- 
tack, with slaughter. General Howe however, finding 
that the enemy’s camp was as strong on their centre and 
left as upon the right, that they seemed determined not 
to quit their position, and being unwilling to expose the 
troops longer to the weather in this inclement season, 
without tents or baggage of any kind for officers or men, 
he returned on the 8th of December to Philadelphia, 
where the troops are now gone into winter-quarters — 
so that the campaign in America seems finished for this 
season. A reinforcement was sent to General Clinton at 
New York, upon his representation of a want of troops 
for the defence of that post. 

nov THX LOXDOX GAZETTE. 

Whitehall, March 17, 1778. 

Copy of a Letter from Gen, Sir William Howe to Lord 

G. Germain, one of his Majesty's Principal Secretaries 

of State, dated at Philadelphia, the 19 tn of January, 

1778. 

My Lord, — The present appearance of the weather 
encouraging me to hope the river will be sufficiently 
open in a few days to admit of a packet sailing, I have 
prepared my dispatches to this date, and shall send them 
off without waiting for the receipt of those from yoiir 
Lordship by the Lord Hyde packet, which I am inform- 
ed by Sir Henry Clinton arrived at New York the 1st in- 
stant, and were detained upon a supposition that the na- 
vigation of this river would not be open for a ship of 
force, and not thinking it advisable to trust them in the 
packet, or in the armed vessel bringing the advice. 

There has not any thing more material happened since 
the departure of Lord Cornwallis, who I requested to 
be the bearer of my last dispatches, than the passing a 
considerable detachment of the army across the Schuyl- 
kill on the 22d of December, to take post on the heights 
of Derby, in order to cover the collecting and trans- 
porting by water, as well as by land, a large quantity of 
forage which that country afforded. About 1000 tons 
were brought in, a quantity judged to be nearly suffi- 
cient for the winter consumption; and the detachment 
returned on the 28th of December, without any further 
attempts from the enemy to retard the progress of the 
foragers, than from small parties skulking, as is ‘ their 
custom, to seize upon the straggling soldiers: One of 
these parties, consisting of two officers and 30 men, 
were decoyed by two dragoons of the 17th regiment 
into an ambuscade, and made prisoners. 

On the 30th and 31st of December the troops went 
into winter quarters in this town, where they are well 
accommodated. 

The enemy’s army, excepting a detachment of 1200 
men at Wilmington, is hutted in the woods near Valley 
Forge upon the Schuylkill, 26 miles from hence, and in 
a very strong position. 

Colonel Harcourt, who will have the honour of pre- 
senting these dispatches, has my leave to go to England 
upon his private affairs, tp whom I beg leave to refer 


your Lordship for the fullest information that may be 
required, I have the honour to be, &c. 

W. HOWE. 
Lond- Mag. 1778. 

CHARITY. 

AN ODE, Sacred to the memory of WILLIAM PENN, 
the founder of Pennsylvania, by Peter Markoe, former- 
ly of Philadelphia . 

“ASCEND the bark, the sail expand. 

And fly the blood-polluted land. 

The tyrant’s rage and bigot’s zeal 
Already wbet the murd’ring steel, 

Whilst virtue from the scene retires. 

As persecution lights her fires. 

“Ascend the bark, expand the sail; 

Thy God shall grant the fav’ring gale. 

And awe-struck waves the ship respect. 

Which piety and faith direct. 

As from this land of rage and tears. 

The Philosophic Chief she bears. 

“I see, I see the untaught band. 

Mildly they welcome thee to land. 

Thy brow no sullen fury wears; . 

No dark resentment lowers on theirs. 

Can piety and justice fail? 

Ascend the bark; expand the sail.’’ 

Thus Charity the Chief address’d. 

And warm’d with sacred zeal his breast. 

His ready feet the bark ascend; 

His friends, a pious train, attend. 

Hope smiles, affection vainly pleads. 

And Albion's guilty shore recedes. 

Each wind in gentler breezes blows; 

With gentler current ocean flows, 

As if (what will not virtue charm?) 

His pious vows their rage disarm; 

And Delaware’s capacious breast 
ftulting bears the w elcome guest, 

“Ye gazing tribes! your fears forego; 

No plund’i er I, or cruel foe. 

These hands, in war's dire trade unskilled* 

No spear protend or falchion wield. 

Nor from my bark, with art accurst, 

Shall light’ning fly or thunder burst. 

“O'er wide-extended lands you roam; 

We seek alas! a peaceful home. 

These gifts your kindness shall repay .’ r 
His friends the useful stores display. 

Virtue the treaty ratified. 

And reason smil'd with decent pride. 

“Ye people, hear! (again he spoke) . 

W'ho groan beneath a double yoke. 

The voice of Charity revere; 

No holy tyrant threatens here? 

No despot rules with cruel sway? 

Securely toil, securely pray. 

“Religion who shall dare restrain? 

New systems chuse or old l'etain . 

From temples let your vows ascend# 

Or private in your closets bend. 

By priestly zeal or power unaw’d# 

Let all in freedom worship God.” 

The British isles with rapture heard; 

His voice the sufFring German eheardl 
In crouds they hasten to the shore, 

And hear, unmov’d old ocean rear. 

Their shores they quit, and dangers slight; 
Religion, Freedom, Peace inyitc. 
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Yc statesmen, whom weak minds revere! 
Ye king’s, who empire build on fear! 
With candid minds survey the plan, 

And venerate the upright man, 

Who, not to selfish views confin’d, 
Studied the good of alt mankind. 

He spoke not to unwilling slaves; 

The forest falls, the harvest Waves; 

The curve-disdaining street extends; 
The dock resounds, the mast ascends. 
Hope vig’rous labour sweetly chears. 
And property the bliss endears. 

To neighb ’ring shores and distant lands 
His worth %fo right example, stands. 

A fertile region bears his name; 
Philosophy exalts his fame; 

The arts his matchless deeds record. 

And Heay’n bestows the great reward. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 

We are under great obligations to a correspondent 
for the annexed valuable communication. It will be 
read with interest, and be productive of benefit The 
“ stone coal” spoken of, we presurhe to be the common 
bituminous mineral coal, not anthracite. The “stone 
coal” of the Schuylkill, the Lehigh, and of Pennsylva- 
nia generally, is not liable to spontaneous combustion. 

[Aurora & Penn . Gaz. 

Spontaneous Combustion of Stone Coal and of Char- 
coal — The late fire in the store of the Messrs. Stanton’s, 
is supposed to have originated in the spontaneous com- 
fcustion\)f aheap of Liverpool coal, deposited under the 
stairway that leads to the upper counting room. It is 
worthy of inquiry whether this coal, of itself, will ignite 
if laid in wet, or by being exposed to the addition of 
other materials occasionally thrown among it, such as 
spirits, oil, &c. We would thank any person, capable 
W giving correct information on this subject, to favour 
us with a communication enumerating the circum- 
stances under which spontaneous combustion may be 
produced in Liverpool or any other coals. — iV. Y. Gaz . 

tVe can give the information required by the editor 
of the New York Gazette, from Dr. Meases’s “ Ar- 
chives of Useful Knowledge,” vol. 3d, p. 187'. 

“ About the 10th July 1812, 1200 bushels of Virginia 
coal, were put into a close cellar in Philadelphia, and. 
about the middle of September, the owners wishing to 
remove them from the establishment, sold a great quan- 
tity of it. The coals were then found to be so hot, and 
to emit so much smoke, as to excite alarm, and required 
several hogsheads of water to cool them. This coal 
contained a considerable quantity of sulphur. The same 
quantity of coal had been put in the same cellar, seve- 
ral times during the last five years, without showing any 
disposition to heat. - 

About the time the occurrence just mentioned took 
place, the coal in the great vault of the water works, at 
the Centre Square, containing between sixteen thousand 
and eighteen thousand bushels of Virginia coal, was dis- 
covered to be very hot, and upon removing the surface 
of it, under one of the vault trap-doors, which were 
even with the ground, a dense smoke immediately 
issued. By throwing out several hundred bushels of 
the coal, and pouring an immense quantity of water 
into the vault, the progress of the combustion was 
checked. Such was the degree of heat extricated, 
that a man could not stay in the vault to shovel out 
the coal, more than a few minutes at a time. Some 
lumps of coal were completely reduced to coke. The 
vault had been filled to the top, and was of course de- 
prived of air. 

In the memoirs of the Royal Academy of Paris, it is 
stated that two magazines, containing each about 1,200 
chaldrons of stone coal, took fire shortly after they were 


| filled. The magazines were built close and compact, 

they were also covered in, and filled close to the top. 

After the fire was extinguished, a rafter of deal which 
was within the building near the door, was found half 
burnt, and a beam which the coal touched, was in the 
same condition. They had not ignited, but were burnt 
through to a cinder: the coals which lay on the top of 
the heap, were only warmed by the smokt that had 
passed through them, but those in the middle had lost 
their inflammability, and were half calcined, but near 
the bottom they had suffered no injurv, nor even con- 
tracted the least heat It is also stated, that previously 
to the construction of those magazines, coal had been 
constantly exposed to the weather without being infla- 
med. 

A similar accident took place in Philadelphia, some 
years before, from a huge quantity of Virginia coal hav- 
ing been heaped under a close arch. 

In the year 1794, 1,600 tons of coal in the King’s yard 
at Copenhagen, inflamed after some time, and was en- 
tirely consumed, together with 1,400 houses. 

In the Domestic Encylopxdia, (article Inflammation,) 
the editor has enumerated several substances, which un- 
der particular circumstances spontaneously inflamed; 
and it may be serviceable to mention, as a caution to 
woollen manufacturers, that a destructive fire at Lodge- 
more mills near Stroud, in Gloucestershire, which hap- 
pened June, 1811, was occasioned by a quantity of 
flocks impregnated with Currier’s oil being left on the 
floor. 

In the Archives, vol. 2d, p. 403, mention is made of 
the spontaneous inflammation of charcoal, from the pres- 
sure of mill-stones, and from pounding charcoal in a 
pestle of a powder mill; in one case, the combustion 
took place in a quantity of charcoal which had been laid 
in a garret. 

REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 

Colonel Menzies . — Some time previous to the evacua- 
tion of Charleston, Colonel Mentzies of the Pennsylva- 
nia Line, received a letter from a Hessian officer within 
the garrison, who had once been a prisoner, and treated 
by him with kindness, expressing an earnest desire to 
show his gratitude, by executing any commission with 
which he would please to honour him.. Colonel Menzies 
replied to it, requesting him to send him twelve dozen 
Cigars ; but, being a German by birth, and little accus- 
tomed to express himself in English, he was not very 
accurate in his orthography, and wrote Stzars. Twelve 
dozen pair of Scissors were accordingly sent him, which, 
for a time, occasioned much mirth in the camp, at the 
Colonel’s expense; but no roan knew better how to 
profit from the mistake. Money was not, at the period* 
in circulation; and by the aid of his runner, distributing 
his Scissors over the country, in exchange for poultry. 
Colonel Menzies lived luxuriously, while the fare of his 
brother officers was a scanty pittance of famished beef, 
bull frogs from ponds, and crayfish from the neighbour- 
ing ditches. — Garden's Ante, 


Straw Paper . — We understand a mill, for the manu- 
facture of paper from straw, has been erected at Cham- 
bersburg, which it is expected will succeed veiy well.- 
The paper is strong, and substantial, and well calculated 
for wrapping paper. — Miner's Journal 
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REPORT 

On Roads , Bridges & Canals , read in the Senate , March 
23, i&22, Mr, Raguct. Chairman . 

The committee on Roads, Bridges and Inland Naviga- 
tion, in obedience to the instructions of the Senate, as 
contained in two resolutions passed on the 4th of Janu- 
ary last, submit the following report: 

Upon examining the numerous volumes of the acts ot 
assembly from the earliest period, to the present day, it 
appears that 146 turnpike road companies have been, 
prior to the present session, authorized by law, of which 
84 haye received letters patent from the department of 
state. Many of those which were authorized, have fail- 
ed in their endeavours to procure subscriptions to the 
amount required by their acts of incorporation before 
they could be entitled to charters, whilst others were 
rendered unnecessary, in consequence of subsequent 
acts authorizing the incorporation of other companies 
for smaller sections of the same route. 

Table No. I, amongst the documents accompanying 
this report exhibits a list of the corporate titles of all 
these companies placed in the order in which the acts 
were respectively passed, together with the dates of the 
acts, the date at which letters patent were granted to 
those which received them, and the counties in which 
the roads are located. 

The number of bridges without taking into the ac- 
count those which individuals were' permitted to erect, 
authorized to be constructed by companies is 49 — of 
which 30 only have been confirmed by letters patent. 
A similar list of these will be found in Table No. II, 

The number of canal and lock navigation companies 
authorized is 18, of which 9 have made progress in their 
works. A similar list of these also, will appear on table 
No. III. 

Your committee after considerable labor, having com- 
pleted the lists above referred to, and ascertained as far 
as was practicable, the probable residence of the officers 
of^the respective companies, addressed a circular letter 
to the President and managers of each, submitting to 
them certain questions embracing as they conceived, all 
the points of information contemplated by the resolu- 
tions under which they acted. 

To most of these circulars, satisfactory answers were 
returned, with a promptitude which merits the approba- 
tion of the Senate, and which indicated on the part of 
the companies a desire to promote the views of that bo- 
dy, by contributing their respective shares to the com- 
mon stock of information. Some answers however, 
your committee regret to say, were not as full as could 
have been desired, but deficient as is the information 
contained in them, they were far more acceptable than 
the total silence of a few of the companies which did 
not think proper to acknowledge the receipt of the let- 
ters addressed to them, or who perhaps from a mistake 
in their direction, did not receive them by the course of 
mail. 

Table No. IV. exhibits an alphabetical fist of the turn- 
pike road companies, which have received letters pa- 
tent, showing the years in which the roads were seve- 
rally commenced and completed, the length of each 
contemplated by its charter, the number of miles com- 
pleted prior to the commencement of the present year, 
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the amount of subscriptions to the capital stock made 
by individuals; and by the commonwealth, the cost of 
the road per mile including bridges, toll houses and 
gates, subscription price of the shares, the amount of 
the existing debts of each company, width of the road% 
materials of which composed, with the depth of the 
same at the centre and at the sides respectively. 

Table No. V. presents a list of the bridges which 
have been sanctioned by letters patent, showing the 
rivers and streams over which they pass, the years in 
which they were severally commenced and completed, 
their length and width, elevation above the usual level 
of the water and whether roofed or not, the number of 
arches by which supported, the materials of which the 
piers are composed, as also the amount of individual 
and state subscriptions to the capital stock, the subscrip- 
tion price o£ the shares, and the amount of the debts of 
the companies. 

Table No. VI. exhibits a fist of the lock and canal 
navigation companies, which have received corporate 
powers, whether by letters patent or by their acts of in- 
corporation, showing the period at which the works 
were commenced, and at which they will probably be 
completed, the extent of the improvements contempla* 
ted, the proportion which it is expected will be of canals, 
the amount of individual and state subscriptions,* origi- 
nal price of the shares, the number of feet of falls to be 
overcome, the expected cost of the whole improvements, 
and the progress which has bee^made in the works. 

The preceding tables, it will be observed, contain only 
that portion of the information derived from the letters 
addressed to your committee, which would admit of a 
tabular form. A great mass of valuable knowledge of 
a statistical, geographical and commercial nature not 
susceptible of condensation, and which to be interest- 
ing must be read in detail, is to be gathered from the 
documents, but the session is too far advanced to warrant 
the expectation on the part of your committee, that so 
voluminous a collection could be printed in time for dis- 
tribution at the present session, even if the labor of pre- 
paring for publication such a body of scattered mate* 
rials, were not of itself at this period of pressing duties 
an insurmountable obstacle to the undertaking. 

From the incomplete replies to some of the questions 
proposed by your committee, and from the entire failure 
of answers in a .number of cases, it is evident that the 
preceding tables must in the nature of things be imper- 
fect. In order however, that as much information as 
was attainable, should be therein embodied, the com* 
mittee have in a few instances filled up blanks from oth- 
er sources of intelligence, believed to be correct, desig- 
nating by a mark (t) the figures which have been thus 
unofficially introduced, and in those cases where no an- 
swers have been received from companies, the blanks 
have been principally filled from personal knowledge ot 
from that of some of the members of the legislature, or 
from public documents. Where blanks are left in the 
statements of those companies from which answers have 
been received, it is because no answers were returned 
upon those points. Some errors will undoubtedly be 
discovered, but, it is confidently believed by your com- 
mittee, that they will not be numerous. In the length 
of the roads all fractions less than one quarter of a mile 
have been rejected. 
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1,861,542 


381,585 


#6,401,474 


From a view of the foregoing- documents, it will be 
perceived, that the number of miles of Turnpike roads 
contemplated by the various charters of the companies 
which have received letters patent is 2521 
Of which there have beeii completed 1807 
Of these roads about 1250 miles are of solid stone, 
having on their surface no angle greater than 4 J or 5° 
even m crossing the highest mountains. 

The amount of Capital subscri- 
bed towards these improve- 
ments by individuals (includ- 
ing the subscriptions of a few 
banks,) and which has hern 
paid, or is expected to he paid, is #4,158,347 
The amount subscribed by the 
commonwealth to the same is 
To these sums if there be added 
one half the amount of the ex- 
isting debts of the companies, 
which it is probable the roads 
have cost more than the am’t. 
subscribed by the state and by 
solvent individuals, say 
ft will appear that to turnpike 
roads there has been subscribed 
and appropriated, in Pennsyl- 
vania, the sum of 
Towards the construction of 
Bridges, also, it will appear 
that a great appropriation has 
been made. 

The stock subscribed by indivi- 
duals, amount to 
That subscribed by the common- 
wealth to 

And if half the amount of debts 
be added, as in the former case 40,595 
The amount contributed towards 
the construction of Bridges, 
will have been 

To Nat'igalion Companies. 

Individuals have subscribed 1,416,610 
1 he commonwealth has subscribed 130,000 
And if to these sums, be added, 
the cost of the works at the 
two Conewago Canal, estima- 
ted at 220,000 

The probable amount ex- 
pended on the Lehigh, 
by White & Co. which 
cannot fall short of 150,000 — 370,000 
And leaving out of view, the ex- 
penditures made by the Schuyl- 
kill and Susquenhanna, and 
Delaware and Schuylkill navi- 
gation companies, the result 
wiH show an appropriation to 
this branch of internal im- 
provement of 

If all these subscriptions, appro- 
priations and individual expen- 
ditures, be added together, the 

amount will be little short of #10,369,779 


1,629,200 
382 000 


2,051,795 


1,916,510 


Without a map of the state upon which the routes of 
the various turnpikes arc traced, it is almost impossible 
to form a correct idea of their localities and ramifica- 
tions. Suffice it for the present to say, that when the 
works now in progress shall be completed, there will 
be. 

Two complete stone roads, running from Philadelphia 
to Pittsburg, 3000 miles each in length, one of which is 
already finished. 

One continued road from Philadelphia to the town of 
Erie, on the lake of that name, passing through Sunbucy, 
Bellefontc, Phillipsburg, Franklin and McadviUc. 


Two roads, having but a few miles of turnpike defi- 
cient, from Philadelphia: one to the New York state 
line, in Bradford county, passing through Berwick, and 
one to the northern part of the state, in Susquehanna 
county, passing through Bethlehem. And 

One continued road from Pittsburg to Erie, passing 
through Butler, Mercer, Meadville and Waterford. 

The Northern, north western and weslem sections of 
the State will then be connected with the Metropolis* 
and afford facilities for travelling and transportation, un- 
equalled as to extent in the United States. 

Your committee having considered the resolutions un- 
der which this report has been prepared as a simple call 
for statistical details will forbear to enlarge. From the 
tables herewith submitted, many important principles 
might be deduced and conclusions drawn. The simple 
facts as to whether our internal improvements hare all 
been made with a proper regard to that prudence which 
should regulate the expenditure of private capital, or 
public money, whether in the appropriations made by 
the commonwealth a due regard has been bad to equali- 
ty of distribution and whether some general rules for 
the construction and regulation of turnpike road>might 
not be made, which would abridge legislation, and es- 
tablish a system of uniformity, are subjects which merit 
the attention of the legislature. 

Skill and a judicious economy in the construction of 
turnpike roads is of vital importance. The art of making 
artificial roads is in its infancy in our country, and it be- 
hoves us as we value our prosperity, to use every means 
within our reach to profit by the lights and experience 
of those who understand the subject better than our- 
selves. 

The construction of stone and other artificial roads is 
a science which few men understand, andyet which few 
men hesitate to undertake, and it is no doubt from *• 
want of ordinary skill in preparing and applying the ma- 
terials of which our roads are composed, and in shaping 
their surface, and of ordinary judgment in the applica- 
tion of labour, that most of our roads haye been con- 
structed so expensively, and some of them so badly. 

The attention of your committee has been drawn to 
a small English publication re-printcd in Baltimore du- 
ring the last year, and which is lobe procured in that 
City or in Philadelphia, entitled “M'Jdum on reads. ,r It 
comprises besides an essay upon road making by John 
Loudon M’Adam, Esquire, the author, the minutes of an 
examination of witnesses before a committee of the 
House of Commons, appointed to enquire into the state 
of the roads and particularly into a new system of turn- 
pike road making introduced by Mr. M*Adam. Arthis 
work is well worth the perusal of all who have any de- 
sire to understand the principles upon which the British 
turnpike roads are constructed and repaired, so that not 
a rut is ever to be seen on their surface , your committee 
have deemed it worth their while to bring it thus into 
the notice of the Legislature. From this book it ap- 
pears, that according to the most approved system at 
present in use in England, 

The stones are broken so fine as that none of them 
exceeded six ounces in weight in order that a more spee- 
dy consolidation may he produced. 

The depth of the materials is about ten inches, which 
is probably one fourth less than the average depth of our 
stone roads. The surface of the road is as nearly flat 
as is sufficient to carry off* the water, being only three 
inches higher in the centre, than at the sides, where the 
width is eighteen feet. The convexity of our roads ge- 
nerally varies so as to make them from 6 to 15 inches 
higher in the centre than at the sides, which occasions 
their being cut up, inasmuch as the weight of a loaded 
wagon is principally thrown upon the wheels which are 
on the lowest side. A few of them are as low as 1 to 4 
inches, and a small number arc entirely flat, which is 
probably detrimental to their duration, by permitting the 
water to soak dow n, destroy the foundation, and injure 
the materials. It is worthy of remark, that stone roads- 
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are said in the work under consideration, to have been lateness of the period at which most of Die answers 
constructed with great permanency, over wet and mar- were received, prevented an eaWy report, and if the in- 


shy ground the materials having* been so amalgamated formation obtained, is not as full as was expected of your 
as to lie like a board upon the soft earth. committee, the defalcation is chargeable neither to want 

The foregoing investigation, the Senate will perceive, of zeal nor industry, 
has been accompanied with considerable labor. The 

Table, No. I. 

TURNPIKE ROADS. 

LIST of the corporate titles of all the Turnpike Road Companies, authorised by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 

• in the order in which the Acts were passed. 

Date of Acts. Titles of Turnpike Road Companies. ^^patent^ 1 * } Counties in which situate. 


1792 April 9 Philadelphia and Lancaster, 

1794 April 22 Lancaster and Susquehanna, 

1801 Feb. 12 Germantown and Perkiomen, 

1803 Feb. 11 Easton and Wilkesbarre, 

March 24 Cheltenham and Willowgrove, 

do 24 Frankford and Bristol, 

do 24 Downingstown,Ephrata&Harrisburg 

1804 Feb. 13 Erie and Waterford, 

March 5 Lancaster, El'zthtown & Middletown 

do 5 Bustleton and Smithfield 

do 5 Union and Cumberland, 

do 5 Chesnuthill and Springhouse, 

do 19 Susquehanna and York borough, 

do 19 Susquehanna and Lehigh, 

do 29 Coshecton and Great Bend, 

1805 March 2 Berks & Dauphin (1812), Mar. 30.) 

do 25 Ccntre,leadingfmR’dngtoSunbuiy 

April 1 Springhouse & Bethlehem, 

1806 Feb. 24 Harrisburg and Pittsburg, 

March 28 Northampton, 

do 28 Susquehanna and Tioga, 

1807 Jany. 26 Milford and Oswego, 

March 4 Harrisburg, Lewistown, Huntingdon, 

and Pittsburg, 

do 31 York and Maryland line, 

April 7 Gap and Newport, 

do 7 Gettysburg and Petersburg, 

do 9 United States, from Cumberland to 
Wheeling, (permission granted) 

1808 Feb. 22 Hanover and Maryland line, 

March 24 Phila. Brandy wine,and New London, 

1809 March 2 York and Conawago canal, 

do 16 Little Conestoga, 

do 25 Hanover and Carlisle, 

do 28 Safeharbour, Strasburg and Gap, 

April 4 Chambersburg, 

1810 March 19 Middletown and Harrisburg, 

do 19 Biiffaloe and Penn’s Valley, 

do 19 Falmouth, 

do 19 Anderson’s ferry, WatcrPd &. N Haven 

do 20 New Holland, 

do 20 Huntingdon, Cambria and Indiana, 

1810 March 20 Perkiomen and Reading, 

1811 Feb. 6 Gettysburg and Black’s tavern, 

do 6 Berlin and Hanover, 

March 23 York western, 

do 28 Allegheny and Susquehanna, 

do 30 Anderson’s ferry and York, 

do 30 Ridley, 

do 30 Ridge, 

do 30 Bridgewater and Wilkesbarre, 

April 1 Clifford and Wilkesbarre, 

do 2 Bethany and Dingman’s choice, 

do 2 Yellow Breeches, 

1812 Jan. 17 Great Valley and Wilmington, 

Feb. 22 Susquehanna and Waterford, - 

da 22 Northumberland & Anderson’s creek, 
March 13 Bolmontand Easton 

do 31 Manheim and Lititz, 

do 31 NeWBaltimore, 

do 31 Gettysburg and Millerstown, 


1792, June 21 Phila. Del. Chester & Lancaster 

1796, Feb. 24 Lancaster. 

1801, April 29 Philadelphia and Montgomery. 

1803, Dec. 28 Northampton and Luzerne. 

May 13 Philadelphia, Montgomery. 

do 13 Philadelphia, Bucks. 

June 21 Chester, Lan. Leb. Dauphin. 

1806, April 28 Erie. 

1805, April 1 Lancaster, Dauphin. 

1804, May 1 Philadelphia. 

1804, March 27 Philadelphia, Montgomery. 

1803, May 16 York. 

1804, May Northampton, Luzerne. 

1805, April 22 Wayne and Susquehanna. 

1816, Feb. 16 Berks, Lebanon, Dauphin. 

1808, May 10 Berks, Schuylkill, Northumb’d. 

i 


1806, Oct 10 
1808, June 17 

Columbia, Luzerne, Bradford. 
Pike, Wayne, Susquehanna. 

Is 07, June 3 
1808, Marchl2 
1808, June 27 

York. 

Lancaster, Chester. 

Adams. 

1808, Jhne 27 
Sept. 26 

1809, July 27 

1811, Marchl2 

1812, Feb. 29 
• 

Somerset, Fayette, Washington. 
York. 

Philadelphia,Delaware, Chester, 
York. 

Lancaster, Chester. 

York, Adams, Cumberland. 

1810, Jan. 16 
1815, June 14 

e 

Franklin. 

Dauphin. 

1810, Aug. 16 

1811, July 1 

1812, MarchlO 
1815, Feb. 24 
1811, Feb. 13 

April 18 
Sept. 23 

• 

• 

Lancaster. 

Lancaster. 

Lancaster. 

Huntingdon, Cambria, Indiana. 
Montgomery and Berks. 

Adams. 

Adams,York. 

• 

• 

1812, Jan. 7 

1811, July 19 
Oct. 28 

1812, Feb. 20 
1811, Dec. 13 

• 

Delaware. 

Philadelphia, Montgomery. 
Susquehanna, Luzerne. 
Susquehanna, Luzerne. 

Wayne, Pi^e. 

* 

1817, Oct. 7 

Clearfield, Jefferson, Armstrong. 
Venango, Crawford, Erie. 

1814, Jan. 12 

• 

• 

• 

Wayne, Pike, Northampton. 
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Table, No. I,— 

-Continued. 


Date of Acts. 

Titles of Turnpike Road Companies. 

1 Date of letters 
j patent. 

Counties in which situated. 

June 10 

Cayuga and Susquehanna, 

Law of New York 

Bradford, 

1813 Jan. 16 

Springhouse, Northampton-town and 




Bethlehem, 

1813 May 5 

Montgomery,Lehigb, Northamp, 

do 21 

Big Eddy and Clifford, 

* 

1813 Jan. $1 

Danville, 

1815, June 24 

Columbia, Northumberland. 

do 28 

Marietta, Richland and Mountjoy, 

1813, March 23 

Lancaster. 

Feb. 25 

Lewistown and Kishicoquiilas, 

1814, do 1 

Mifflin. 

March 4 

Manheim and Richland, 

• 


do 22 

Hibernia', 

1813, Sept. 10 

Chester. 

do 22 

Manchester, 

Aug. 1$ 

York. 

do 29 

Millerstown and Franklin co. line. 

• 


Dec. 22 

Baltimore and S trash urg, 

• 


1814 Jan. 14 

Egypt, 

• 


do 21 

Columbia and Marietta, 

• 


Feb. 25 

Morgantown, Churchtown and Blue 
Ball, 

1814, June 10 

Berks, Lancaster. 

March 9 

Harrisburg, Carlisle & Chambersb’g. 

1816, Feb. 8 

Cumberland, Franklin. 

do 9 

Chambersburg and Bedford, 

1815, April 25 

Franklin, Bedford. 

do 9 

Bedford and Somerset; 

• 


do 9 

Somerset and Greensburg, 

• 


do 9 

Greensburg and Pittsburg, 

1814, June 28 

Westmoreland, Allegheny. 

do 14 

Yellow Breeches (old law repealed) 

• 

do 18 

Harrisburg and Berlin, 

• 


do 22 

Pauling’s ford and Conestoga, 

• 


do 28 

Eliz’town, Conewago, & Swatara, 

• 


do 28 

Marietta and Portsmouth, 

• 


do 28 

Pickering creek. 

1818, Jan. 24 

Chester 

do 28 

M ‘Call’s ferry, Permanent Bridge, & 
Great Valley, 

• 


1815 March 1 

Smithfield, 

1816, Dec. 16 

Northampton. 

do 8 

Bedford and Stoystown, 

1815, June 14 

Bedford, Somerset. 

do 8 

Stoystown and Greenshurg, 

do. 19 

Somerset and Westmoreland. 

do 11 

York and Gettysburg, 

1818, April 28 

York, Adams. 

do 11 

Lebanon and Cornwall furnace. 

* 


do 13 

Mill creek. 

1816, March 15 

Schuylkill. 

do 13 

Flat Rock bridge. 

• 

1816 Jan. 29 

Waynesb’g. Greencas. & Mercerb’g. 

1818, March 12 

Franklin. 

Feb. 13 

Loudontown, 

• 


do 20 

Lycoming and Potter, 

• 


do 26 

Lycoming and Tioga, 

• 


March 13 

New Alexandria and Conemaugh, 

1816, Dec. 16 

Westmoreland. 

do 13 

Pittsburg and New Alexandria, 

1819, Jan. 13 

Allegheny, Westmoreland. 

do 18 

Washington and Williamsport, 

1817, April 18 

Washington. 

do 18 

Robbstown and Mount Pleasant, 

1818, Nov. 26 

Westmoreland. 

do 18 

Somerset and Mount Pleasant; 

1817, Feb. 13 

Somerset, Westmoreland. 

do 18 

Somerset and Bedford 

1818, Feb. 3 

Somerset, Bradford. 

1817 Jan. 9 

Kennet and Downingstown, 

• 

. Feb. 3 

Danville and Pennsborough, 

• 


do 5 

Bethany and Canaan, 

* 


do 26 

do 26 

Stockport and Mount Pleasant lum- 
ber and stone coal, 

Belmont and Oghquaga, 

• 

1820, June 26 

Wayne, Susquehanna 

March 22 

Lackawana, 

* 

do 24 

Windgap, Nazareth & Hellerstown, 

• 


do 24 

Berwick and Williamsport, 

• 


do 24 

Pittsburg, Butler, and Mercer, 

t 


do 24 

Mercer and Meadville, 

1817, Dec. 15 

Mercer, Crawford. 

do 24 

Beaver and Greersburg, 

» 

do 25 

Washington and Pittsburg, 

1817, April 2 

Washington, Allegheny. 

1818 Jan. 12 

New Milford and Montrose. 

1818, July 1 

Susquehanna. 

Feb. 7 

Armstrong, Indiana, and Cambria, 

4 

March 3 

Pittsburg and Steubenville, 

1818, Oct. 30 

Allegheny, Washington. 

do 10 

Gettysburg and Ilagarstown, 

» 

do 23 

Mercersburg and Hancock, 

• 


do 23 

Tunkhannock and Wysox, 

» 


do 24 

Brownsville, Connelsville &. Somerset 



1819 Jan. 21 

Strasburgand Fannctsburg. 

1819, April 23 

Franklin. 

Feb, 25 

Pittsburg and Butler, 

1819, July 27 

Allegheny, Butler.] 

do 25 

Butler and Mercer, 

1821, Feb. 1 

Butler and Mercer. [quehana. 

March 16 

Philadelphia and Great Bend, 

1820, Dec. 21 

Northamp, Pike, Luzerne, Sus- 

do 16 

Washington and West Middletown, 

• 

do 23 

Newville and Roxborough, 

» 
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Table No. I,- 

-Continued. 


Date of Acts. 

Titles of Turnpike Road Companies. 

1 Date of letters j 
1 patent. ] 

Counties in which situated. 


do 27 
do 27 
do 27 
do 27 
do 29 
do 29 
do 29 
do 29 
do 29 
do 29 
do 29 

1820 Feb. 17 

do 24 
March 27 

1821 March 7 

do 31 
do 31 
do 31 


* nwi/uig vim/munu, 

Northampton and Wilkesbarre, 

Mt Pleasant, co. of Westmoreland, 
Indiana and Ebensburg, 

Armstrong' and Indiana, 

Meansville and Wilkesbarre, 
Pittsburg and Beaver, 
Northumberland 8c Youngman’stown 
Youngman’stown and Aaronsburg, 
Aaronsburg and Bellefonte, 
Bellefonte and Phillipsburg, 
Phillipsbiirg and Susquehanna, 
Warfordsburg and Juniata, 

Luzerne and Wayne county, 
Wilsonville, 

Centre and Kishicoquillas, 
Lewistown and Huntingdon, 
Millerstown and Lewistown, 
Harrisburg and Millerstown, 


1820, Dec. 13 

1821, Sept 20 


1819, July 13 
Sept 4 


Indiana, Cambria. 
Armstrong, Indiana. 


Centre. 

Clearfield. 


1820, Nov. 2 Luzerne and Wayne. 


1821, Nov. 
1821, May 
do. 
Sept. 


9 Centre, Mifflin. 

28 Mifflin, Huntingdon. 

14 Perry, Mifflin. 

25 Dauphin, Perry. 


* No letters patent issued, 
f Subsequently incorporated by sections. 
i Ditto in part 


Table No. 2. 

BRIDGES. 

list of the Bridges, authorised by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, to be erected by companies in the order in 
which the several acts of incorporation were passed. 


Date of Ac3. 

Rivers and Streams, over which the bridges are au- 

Date of letters 

Counties in which 

1793 A nril ;l 

thorized. 

SilQniieh srm* A. miloo Kal/vnr C. 

patent. 

situated. 


1795 March 13 

1797 do 28 

1798 do 16 
April 4 

1804 Marcl 12 

1806 do 10 

1807 April 9 

do 9 

1809 Marca 22 

do 25 
do 28 
April 3 
do 3 

1810 Marca 19 

do 19 
do 20 
do 20 
do 20 

1811 March 28 

do 30 
April 2 

1812 Feb. 3 
March 31 
Dec. 22 

1814 Jan. 21 
Feb. 7 
March 26 

do 28 

1815 March 11 

do 11 
do 11 

1816 Feb. 28 
March 13 

do 15 
do 18 
do 19 


Delaware at Easton, 

Lehigh, near town Northampton, (1806, March 28) 
Schuylkill, at Market street, Philadelphia, 
Delaware, at or near Trenton, 

Delaware, near town of Milford, (1814, March 28) 
Schuylkill, at Gray’s ferry, below Philadelphia, 
Susquehanna, at Wilkesbarre, (1811, March 20) 
Susquehanna, at the Falls of Nescopeck, 

Schuylkill at Flat Rock, 

Susquehanna, N. E. branch, near town NorthumbU 
Susquehanna, at Columbia, 

Schuylkill, near Pawling’s Ford, 

Susquehanna, at Harrisburg, (1812, Jan. 17,) 
Delaware, at Romi^s Ferry, 

Monongahela, at Pitttsburg, (1816, Feb. 17,) 
Monongahela, at Brownsville, 

Big Beaver Creek, opposite the town of Brighton, 
Allegheny, at Pittsburg, (1816, Peb. 17,) 
Schuylkill, at the Upper Ferry near Philadelphia, - 
Susquehanna, at M ‘Call’s Feny, 

Schuylkill, at the Falls afiove Philad. (1817, Jan. 9) 
Susquehanna, at the Great Bend, 

Tioga, at Tioga Point, or Athens, 

Delaware, at New Hope, incorporated by law t 
Big Beaver creek, at Wolf’s Lane, 

Susquehanna, at Marietta, 

Susquehanna, W. B. at Lewisburg, (1816, Mar. 15) 
Juniata, near Millerstown, 

Susquehanna at Sunbury 
Schuylkill at Pottstown 
Schuylkill at Norristown 
Schuylkill, at Lewis’ Ferry 
Juniata, at Huntingdon 
Susquehanna, near Catawissa 
Delaware at Stockport 
Susquehanna at Danville 


1795 Sept. 

2 

Northampton. 

1812 March 

i 2 

Lehigh. 

1798 April 

27 

Philadelphia. 

1803 Aug. 

* 

16 

Bucks. 

• 

1816 March 19 

Luzerne. 

1812 Feb. 

28 

Luzerne, Columbia. 

1809 June 

3 

Philadelphia. 

1811 Oct. 

19. 

Northumberland. 

1811 Nov. 

19 

Lancaster, York. 

1809 Oct. 

19 

Montgomery. 

1812 July 

• 

6 

Dauphin, Cumb’land. 

1816 April 

26 

Allegheny. 

1810 July 

3 

Fayette. 

1814 July 

28 

Beaver. 

1816 April 26 

Allegheny. 

1811 June 

10 

Philadelphia. 

1811 Sept. 

13 

Lancaster, York. 

1817 Jan. 

9 

Philadelphia. 

1813 Dec. 

16 

Susquehanna. 

1820 Feb. 

6 

Bradford. 

1812 Dec. 

22 

Bucks. 

1814 June 

13 

Beaver. 

May 

17 

Lancaster. 

1816 do 

• 

1 

Union, Columbia. 

• 

1819 March 
• 

5 

Montgomery & Ches. 

• 

1816 July 

16 

Huntingdon. 
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Table, No. 2, — Continued: 


Date of Acts. 

Rivers and Streams over which Bridges are autho- 
rised. 

Date of letters 
patent. 

Counties in which 
situated. 

March 19 

Delaware at Columbia Glass Manufactory 

1816 March 19 

Wayne. 

do 19 

Schuylkill, at Hamburg 

• 

18ir March 3 

Susquehanna at Meansvillc 

• 


do 22 

Youghiogheny, at West Newton. 

• 


do 22 

Swatora at Portsmouth 

• 


do 24 

French Creek at Franklin 

1817 June 18 

Armstrong. 

do 24 

Big Beaver Creek at Morrow’s Ferry 

♦ 

do 25 

Lehigh at the Water Gap 

1817 Dec. 23 " 

Northampton. 

1818 March 14 

Susquehanna at Dunnsburg 

Susquehanna, at Clark’s Ferry 

* 

do 23 

» 


1820 March 6 

Delaware, opposite Philadelphia 

• 

Hand.. 

do 28 

Conemaugh, where the northern route crosses 

* No letters patent issued. 

1821 Sept. 3 

Indiana, Westmore- 


Table, No. 3. 


NAVIGATION COMPANIES 

List of the Lock and Canal Navigation Companies, authorised by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, in the order an 

which the several acts were passed. 


Date of Acts. 


Companies. 


1791 Sept 29 Schuylkill and Susquehanna Navigation, 

1792 April 10 Delaware and Schuylkill Navigation, 

1793 do. 10 Conewago canal, west side of river, 

do. 10 Brandy wine Canal and Lock Navigation, 
1798 Feb. 27 Lehigh Navigation, (1814, March 22,) 
1801 Feb. 19 Chesapeake and Delaware canal, 

1803 Feb. 7 Conecocheague Navigation, 

1806 March 17 Conestogo lock and dam Navigation, 

1811 April 2 Union Canal, 

1814 March 26 Neshaminy lock Navigation, 

1815 March 8 Schuylkill Navigation, 

1817 Feb. 5 Lackawana Navigation, 

March 24 Monongahcla Navigation, 


Date of letters 
patent. 



# 


1798 Dec. 29 

t 


t 

1815 Bept 2 
1819 July 8 


1818 do. 20 Lehigh to be rendered navigable by 

White & Co. f 

1819 do. 29 Schuylkill, west branch Navigation, * 

do 29 Octorara Navigation, • 

1820 March 28 Conestoga to be rendered navigable by 

Jas. Hopkins, 1821, April 2, f 

1813 March 29 Conewago canal, cast side of river, 


(Counties passed through. 

Dauphin, Lebanon, Berks! ~~ 
Berks, Montgomery, Philadelphia. 
York. 

Northampton, Luzerne 

Dauphin, Lebanon, Beks. 

Scbuyi Berks, Mont Chea. Phils] 

Fayette, Greene, Allegheny, } 
Washington, W estmoielaxid. > 

Northampton, Luzerne. 


Lancaster. 

Dauphin, Lancaster. 


* No letters patent issued. 

f These companies and individuals commenced operations without letters patent tinder their acta of xncorpora 
tion. 


£7* For Tabic No. 4, see page 298. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTE. 

A brace fellow . — Among numberless feats of valour 
performed by individuals of the American revolutionary 
army, none has pleased mo more than the following re- 
lated by an eye witness: 

«« During the battle at Germantown, while bullets 
flew as thick as hail stones, one Barkelew, (of Mon- 
mouth) was levelling his musket at the enemy, when 
bis lock was carried away by a ball. Undismayed, he 
caught up the gun of a comrade just killed by his side. 


and taking aim, a bullet entered the muzzle, and twist” 
ed the barrel round like a corkscrew! Still undaunted, 
our hero immediately kneeled down, unscrewed the 
lock from the twisted barrel, screwed it on the barrel 
from which the lock had been torn, and blazed away at 
the enemy.” 

Can ancient Sparta or modem Britain, boast a more 
brilliant display of cool, deliberate, unshaken courage 1 
This hero is still living. 

[Niles's princip. £* acts of the Rev’n. p. 371, 
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Since the preceding* Report was present- 
ed to the Legislature, some of the compa- 
nies have probably ceased to exist, and 
others have been incorporated for the pur- 
pose of internal improvements. In a sub- 
sequent number we will endeavourto con- 
tinue the list of incorporations to the pre- 
sent date, and make such corrections and 
additions as the information we shall obtain 
may enable us to do. 

TRADE OF THE SUSQUEHANNA 
RIVER. 

Middletown was the sole mart for the 
small quantity of of grain that was brought 
down the Susquehanna in keel boats arid 
canoes previous to and after the revolution- 
ary war; for Middletown was the lowest 
point of navigation for these vessels, the 
Conewago falls preventing their further 
descent. The grain was ground into flour 
at Fry’s mill, or stored up and sold- to the' 
millers of Lancaster county. 

In 1794 or ’95 the first vessel in the shape 
of an ark, but very small in its dimensions, 
arrived at Harrisburg from Huntingdon, on 
the Juniata, and the Conew ago falls wefe 
run by it w’ith safety. About the time of 
the invention of the ark, the Conewago 
canal, at York Haven, was commenced, 
and on its completion in 1797, or 1798, 
keel boats W'ere enabled to pass through it, 
and down the river to Columbia. The riv- 
er trade at Middletown was by this almost 
at once destroyed, and Columbia having 
become the lowest point of navigation, in- 
creased with astonishing rapidity. The 
period was short, after arks passed the 
Conew r agofalls,until these vessels attempt- 
ed the dangerous rapids below Columbia, 
and reached tide water. This, we think, 
must have been about the yew 1798. 

It was not until the trade of the Susque-' 
hanna had thus reached tide water, that it 
.became an object of solicitude to the mer- 
chants of Baltimore, and as its importance 
became every year more evident, they en- 
gaged in the construction of the Maryland 
canal, which w ? as designed to overcome as 
much of the rapids between Columbia and 
tide a 9 \vere in the state of Maryland. And 
although frequent appropriations were 
made by Pennsylvania, to improve the na- 
vigation of the Susquehanna 8c its branch- 
es, above Columbia, no appropriation w as 
made for the improvement of the river be- 
low that point, until the year 1823, Then 
a commission, consisting of M'Mecns, Hyde 
and Wilson, appointed by the Legislature 
to co-operate with the Maryland commis- 
sioners, in improving the navigation from 
Columbia to tide, and a liberal appropria- 
tion made for this purpose. Previous to 
this, the navigation between Columbia and 
tide w as extremely hazardous, and heavy 
losses w'ere yearly sustained; and now the 
risque of running an ark between these 
points is considered next to nominal. 

The York Haven canal was originally a 
Philadelphia concern, but in 1819 it was 
disposed of to a Baltimore company, by 
which it is now held. 

'1 he Baltimoreans had become alive to 
the importance of the river trade, and paid 
an enormous sum for the canal and grist 
mill that yet stands at York Haven. They 
erected besides a large stone mill, (burnt 
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down three years since,) storehouses, &c. They pur- 
chased a great proportion of the wheat brought down 
the Susquehanna in keel boats, and these boats were 
supplied from their storehouses with salt, fish and plais- 
ter for the consumption of the Susquehanna and Juniata 
country. ^Har. Ckron. 

CATTLE SHOW. 

Aotiee of the one held on the 16/A October , 1828, in Wash- 
ington county, f Pa. J 

[From a friend, to whose enterprize and great judg- 
ment that county is deeply indebted, we have received 
the Washington “Republican,” containing an account of 
a brilliant display of the industry and flourishing pros- 
pects of his agricultural fellow citizens, on the day above 
mentioned. Of the show in general, not having room 
for the details, we may quote the very judicious review 
of the Committee appointed to make a general survey of 
the exhibition; and, for the present, the interesting re- 
port on the live weight of a number of cattle, tested by 
the scales. 

The balance of the account by the reviewing com- 
mittee, with, perhaps, some striking items from the par- 
ticular reports, will be given in our next. 

It gives us particular pleasure to see how emphatical- 
ly the general committee testify, that “experience de- 
monstrates more clearly, every year, the superiority of 
those crossed with the pure blooded horse of England, 
for every purpose except the road team, and even there 
(when size can be obtained,) their superiority is acknow- 
ledged.”] 

REPORT 

To the President & Directors of the Washington Society 
for the promotion of Agriculture & Domestic Manufac- 
tures. 

The committee, appointed to prepare a brief notice 
of the various objects of interest and utility which were 
exhibited at the late annual show, beg leave to report. 
That not having been previously charged with the du- 
ty now imposed upon them, their examinations were not 
so particular and minute as to enable them now to pre- 
sent details which would be highly satisfactory. Many 
objects no doubt escaped their observation ; nof can 
they on any, pretend to be so full in their descriptions as 
in other circumstances would be desirable. One thing 
they think was obvious, not only to themselves, but to 
the great concourse of male and female spectators who 
were assembled, viz: the increased and increasing im- 
portance of such societies, which, sanctioned by law, 
and supported by public opinion and encouragement, 
are calculated to draw forth the abundant resources of 
wealth and prosperity with which nature has stored our 
happy country, and which the ingenuity and industry of 
our citizens are fully capable of improving to the utmost 
advantage. 

The truth of this remark will be sustained (we think) 
by the experience of those who have been in the habit 
of attending our annual exhibitions. The last show, al- 
though in some respects perhaps, not surpassing those 
previous, yet in the aggregate it is conceived, indicated 
a progressive movement. . , 

Your committee were much gratified in noticing a 
number of horses, combining the desirable qualities of 
figure, strengthens action , nor can we let this opportu- 
nity pass without calling the attention of our farmers to 
the importance of improving the breed of this highly 
useful animal. Experience demonstrates more clearly 
every year, the superiority of those crossed with the 
pure blooded horse of England, for every purpose ex- 
cept the road team; and even there, (when size can be 
obtained) their superiority is acknowledged. 

The Brood Mares were not so numerous as on former 
occasions: and although many of those present were ve- 
ry fine, yet we must say that the exhibition did not come 
up to our expectation. — Of the 

Two year old— yearling and spring Colts , a consider- 
able number promise to make very valuable animals, and 


6how most conclusively (what has been already remark- 
ed) the advantage to be derived from a cross of our 
large mares, with the full blooded horse. 

The whole number of horses, mares, and colts on the 
ground, was between 90 and 100. 

Mr. Walter Craig exhibited a fine Jenny and a very 
promising young Jack, which attracted much attention, 
none having been exhibited at any of our former exhi- 
bitions. As they were not entered for premium, they 
did not come immediately under the cognizance of the 
appropriate committee. 

If we were in some measure disappointed in the ex- 
hibition of horses, we were amply compensated by an 
examination of the pens and enclosures well filled with 
about 100 head of 

Homed Cattle , many of which would do honor to any 
exhibition in our country. It was admitted by every 
spectator, that in no department of Agricultural pursuit 
has so rapid and visible an improvement been attained. 
The beauty of form and extraordinary weight of 
young cattle excited universal admiration . It is perhaps 
worthy of remark (in order to show what may be done, 
even by the introduction of one fine animal) that every 
Bull on the ground, except two, were descendants of 
Mr. Reed’s ‘Nonsuch,* of the improved shorthorn breed. 
A considerable number of working oxen and fat cattle 
was exhibited, highly creditable to the county, and show- 
ing that they had not been neglected by their owners. 

The Merino Sheep , were not so numerous as we ex- 
pected, but all of a superior quality; and whilst we com- 
plain that so few were shown, we must express the be- 
lief that the specimens of wool from them were equal 
to any Saxony we have ever seen. We are confident the 
number will be made up next year; for we know no coun- 
ty in the state can excel ours in this highly important 
branch of husbandry. 

The Hogs , were also deficient in number, but like the 
sheep, showed a great improvement in quality. The 
Bedford breed, lately introduced into this country, are 
rapidly spreading, and as rapidly improving our stock. 
Their docility, early maturity, and great propensity to 
fatten, render them an important acquisition to the judi- 
cious farmer. — 

Weight op Cattle. 

The following is A statement of the weight of the cat- 
tle, weighed at the Cattle Show on the 16th inst. all ex- 
cept Mr. Burgan’s bull, the oxen, and Mr. Reed’s three 
first cows on the list, are of the improved Short Homed 


| stock. Weight. 

A. Reed, Red Cow, 1434 

Do do. 1400 

Do Spotted do 1264 

Do “Nonsuch” Bull 2100 

Do Dun’ Heifer, 3 yr. and 6 mons.old 1264 

Do Red do 2 yr. and 2 mons. old. . . .1008 

Do do do 1 yr. and 8 mons. old 840 

Do do do 1 yr. and 6 mons. old 840 

Do Bull 1 yr.and 4 mons. old. . . . 8 50 

Do Calf 6 mons. and 7 days old. . . .560 

Do do 7 mons. old ...558 

Do do 5 mons. and 2 days old, . . .508 

Do do 6 mons. 22 days old, 474 

R. Lattimer, Bull, 1 yr. and 8 mons. old. . . .1064 

J. Stockton, Yoke oxen 5 yr. old. 2968 

Daniel Leet, do do 6yr. old 2772 

Moses Bell, do do 5 yr. old 3072 

Do do Bull, 1 yr. old, 1008 

Joseph Aiken, do 1 yr.3 mons. old 1262 

Robert Moore, do 2 yr. 6 mons. old 1460 

A. Wier, do 2 years old 1344 

Do do do calf 8 mons. old..... .558 

Do do Yoke Oxen, 8yr. okl 2688 

Do do do Steers, 3 yr. old .2408 

Thomas Porter, Bull, 3 yr. old 1708 

J. & J. Strain, Bull Calf, 2 yr. old 1148 

James Burgan, Bull, 3 yr. 3 mons. old. 1708 


Amer . Farmer . 
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THE H A'RMONITES. 

[Rapp's new establishment is at Economy, Pa. a few 
miles below Pittsburg, on the Ohio. He and his people 
are Germans.] 

From the Duke of Sajce Weimar 9 a Travels. 

At the Inn, a fine large frame house, we were received 
by Mr. Rapp, the principal, at the head of the commu- 
nity. He is a grey-headed and venerable old man; most 
of the members emigrated twenty-one years ago from 
Wirtemburg, along with him. 

The elder Rapp is a large man of seventy years old, 
whose powers^ age seems not to have diminished; his 
hair is grey, but his blue eyes, overshadowed by strong 
brows, are full of life and fire. Rapp's system is nearly 
the same as Owen's community of goods, and all mem- 
bers of the society work together for the common in- 
terest, by which the welfare of each individual is secur- 
ed. jtapp does not hold his society together ,by these 
hopea ajioiie, but also by the tie ot religion, which is en- 
tirely wanting in Owen's community; and results declare 
that Rapp's system is the better./: No great results can 
be expected from -Owen's plan, and a sight of it is very 
little an its favour. What is most striking and wonderful 
of all is, that so plain a man as Rapp can so successfully 
bring and keep together a society of nearly seven hun- 
dred persons, who, in a manner, honor him as a prophet. 
Equally so for example is his power of government, 
which can suspend the intercourse of the sexes. He 
found that the society was becoming too numerous, 
wherefore the members agreed to live with their wives 
ps sisters. All nearer intercourse is forbidden as well as 
marriage, both are discouraged. However, some mar- 
riages constantly occur, and children are bom every 
year, for whom there is provided a school and a teacher, 
.The members of the community manifest the very high- 
est .degree of veneration for the elder Rapp, whom they 
address and treat as a father. Mr. Frederick Rapp is a 
large good looking; personage; of forty years of age. — 
Ho possesses profound* mercantile knowledge, and is the 
temporal, as hisdathrib is the spiritual chief of the cojn- 
munity. All business passes through his hands, tie re- 
presents the society, which, notwithstanding the change 
m the name of residence, is called the Harmony sbciety, 
in all their dealings with the world. They found that 
the farming and cattle raising, to which the society ex- 
clusively attended in both their former places of resi- 
dence, were not sufficiently productive for their indus*- 
try, they therefore have established factories. 

After dinner, we visited the village, which is very re- 
gularly arranged, with broad rectangular streets, two 
parallel to the Ohio, and four crossing them. Many fa- 
milies still live in log houses, but some streets consult al- 
most entirely of neat, well built frame houses, at proper 
distance from each other; each house has a garden at- 
tached to it The four story cotton and woolen facto- 
ries are of brick: Mr. Rapp's dwelling house not yet 
completed, and a newly begun warehouse, are also to be 
of brick. In the cotton and woollen factories, all the 
machinery is set in motion, by a high pressure engine of 
seventy horse power, made in Pittsburg. The machine 
pumps the water from a well fifty feet deep, sunk for 
the purpose. The community possess some fine sheep, 
among which are many Merino and Saxon; they pur- 
chase wool, however, from the surrounding farmers, 
who have already begun to raise it to bring to Economy. 
As soon os the wool is washed, it is picked by the old 
women of the community, who work in the fourth story, 
whence it is reconveyed by a sort of tunnel into the 
lower story.. The wool is then separated according to 
its qualities into four classes, dyed together in the dye- 
house near the manufactory, returned to the mill, where 
it is combed, coarsely spun, and finally wrought into fine 
yai*ns by a machine similar to the spinning jenny. As soon 
as spun, it is placed in the loom and wrought intooloth; 
tliis is placed in a steam fulling-mill so arranged that the 
steam from the engine is made to answer the purpose of 
soap and fuller’s earth, which is a great saving. 


The ware-house was shown to us, where the articles 
made here for sale or use are preserved, and I admired 
the excellence of all. The articles for the use of the 
society are kept by themselves, as the members have no 
private possessions, and every thing is in common; so 
must they in relation to all their personal wants be sup- 
plied from the common stock. The clothing and food 
they make use of, is of the best quality. Of the latter, 
flour, salt meat, and all long keeping articles are served 
out monthly; fresh meat on the contrary, and whatever 
spoils readily, is distributed whenever it is killed, ac- 
cording to the size of the family, &c. As every house 
has a garden, each family raises its own vegetables, and 
some poultry, and each family has its own bake oven. — 
For such things as are not raised in Economy, there is a 
store provided, from which the members, with the 
knowledge of the directors, may purchase what is ne- 
cessary, and the people of the vicinity may also do the 
same. 

We saw a small deer park in which the elder' Rapp 
had amused himself in taming some bucks and do*s^ 
which would eat out of his hand. . We saw also here a 
noble young moose deer, which was as huge as a stout 
ox. 

Mr. Rapp finally conducted us into the factory again, 
and said that the girls had especially requested this visit, 
that I might hear them sing. When their work is done 
they collect in one of the factory rooms, to the number 
of sixty or seventy, to ring spiritual ar.d other songs. — 
They have a peculiar hymn book, containing hymns 
from the Wirtemburg psalm book, and others written by 
the elder Rapp. A chair was placed for the old patri- 
arch, who sat amidst the girls, and they commenced a 
hymn in a very delightful manner. It was naturally syra- 
phonious and exceedingly well arranged. The girls 
sang four pieces, at first sacred, but afterwards by Mr. 
Rapp’s desire, of a gay character. With real emotion 
diet I witness this interesting scene. The factories and 
workshops are warmed during winter by means of pipes 
connected with the steam engine. All the workmen, 
and especially the females, have very healthy complex- 
ions, and moved roe deeply by the warm-hearted friend- 
liness with which they saluted the elder Rapp. - 1 was 
also much gratified to see vessels containing fresh sweet 
smelling flowers standing on all the machines. The neat- 
ness which universally reigns here, is in every respect 
worthy of praise. 

PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

Thursday evening, November 13/A, 1828. 

' At a stated meeting held this evening, a communica" 
tion was received from the City Treasurer, enclosing a 
statement of his accounts from the 1st of July to the 1st 
of October. Referred to committee of Accounts. 

Mr. Johnson presented a petition from citizens own- 
ing property near the Schuylkill River, praying that 
Willow street (the street nearest the river) may be re- 
gulated and put in a passable condition from Spruce 
street to Cedar street. Referred to Paving, committee. 

Mr. Johnson presented the following memorial, sign- 
ed by one thousand and eighty mechanics. 

To the select and common council of the city of Phila- 
delphia. . 

The petition of the subscribers. Mechanics of the city 
of Philadelphia, humbly sbeweth: that in consequence 
of the rapid advance of scientific power into most of the 
departments of mechanical labour — inducing derange- 
ment throughout the whole circle of their various occu- 
pations, and at the same time nothing in prospect but 
an annually increasing derangement: 

Your petitioners have been (as they think) forced 
into various associations for the purpose of at least en- 
deavouring to prepare for the change which ever^ re- 
flecting mind must perceive in rapid progress., 

They see themselves without any common centre of 
union — without any place of general meeting — although 
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the power we have to contend with requires the most 
deliberate and united effort: yet they are obliged for the 
most part to meet in taverns in small numbers, and ex- 
posed to temptations which elsewhere would not be 
felt. 

Thus circumstanced, your petitioners ask that you 
would favour them with the use of the second floor of 
the State House, for the purpose of holding their meet- 
ings. 

The memorial was referred to the committee on the 
State House and Independence square. 

The committee to whom had been referred the com- 
munication of the constables, praying for remuneration 
of expenses incurred in holding the ward elections, made 
a report, concluding with a resolution requesting the 
mayor to- draw his warrant on the city treasurer for the 
amount elaimed. The resolution was adopted. The 
amount claimed is ninety dollars, or six dollars for each 
constable. 

A letter was received from E. Prescott, offeringto fur- 
nish the city with curb stone. A member said that it 
was usuat to make proposals of this kind to the city 
commissioners; but, on motion, the letter was referred 
to the Paving committee. ^ 

Messrs. Miller, Hale, Thompson, • Graff, "wage, and 
Oldenbug, were appointed members of the Committee 
on the sintfng fund. 

• The committee on unfinished business, report, 

That they have examined the minutes of the late 
council, and find the following items of business undis- 
posed of, viz. 

No. 1. A joint committee was appointed May 17, 
1827, to inquire into the propriety of providing for pay- 
ing out of th6 city treasury, expenses incurred by citi- 
zens, in consequence of alterations in established regu- 
lations, (the same being item No. 6 of unfinished busi- 
ness, reported to the late council,) which was referred 
to a joint committee of two members of each council, 
November 8, 1827. 

No. 2. A petition for the removal of the Market 
House in Broad street, was presented Juna 12, 1827, 
read, and laid on the table. And July 12, 1827, a reso- 
lution directing the remoral was offered, read, and laid 
on the table. (The same being item No. 10 of unfinished 
business reported to the late council,) and November 8, 
1827, was postponed for the present. 

No. 3. A communication was received from the 
mayor, relative to the assize and sale of loaf bread, 
which was referred Nov. 8, 1827, to a joint committee 
of two members of each council. 

No. 4. A communication was received from the city 
commissioners, stating a difficulty they had in finding 
Ihe owners of vacant lots, in order to collect the price of 
paving and curbing the footways; which was read Dec. 
27, 1827, and laid on the table. 

No. 5. A resolution was passed Janaury 10, 1827, re- 
questing the paving committee to inquire and report 
whether the interests of the city are likely to be affect- 
ed by the regulation of ascents and descents about to be 
established in that part of the District of Spring Garden 
lying between Schuylkill Fourth and Broad streets, and 
between Vine street and Francis’ lane. 
b No. 6. A resolution directing that so much of the 
city commissioners' letter as relates to lighting the city, 
letting Spruce and Race street wharves on the Schuyl- 
kill, and purchasing cranes therefor, be referred to a 
joint committee of two members of each council, was 
adopted February 14, 1828, and referred to a joint 
committee of two members of each council. 

No. 7. A joint committee of three members of each 
council, was appointed Feb. 28, 1828, to inquire into the 
expediency of altering the names of the streets running 
from north to south, and lying west of Broad street. 

No. 8. A resolution requesting the committee on the 
Drawbridge Lot, to procure from the Recording Sur- 
veyor, an accurate plan of the dimensions of the said lot, 
and to advertise for proposals to purchase the same, or 


parts thereof, and that such proposals be reported to 
councils, was adopted March 27, 1828. 

No. 10. A joint committee of two members of each 
council, was appointed May 19, 1828, to take measures 
for having the sloop sunk in the Delaware in August 
last raised and removed from the channel of the river. 

No. 11. A communication from the city commission- 
ers informing that an application had been made by Mr. 

Saunders to lease the Public Lot, south-east corner 

of Vine and Schuylkill Front street, and requesting in- 
structions on the subject was referred May 22d 1828, to 
a Joint committee of two members of each council. 

No. 12. A resolution “authorising and directing the 
city commissioners to advertise for proposals for leasing 
Sassafras street wharf for three years for steam boat or 
commercial pin-poses, and report to councils” was adopt- 
ed June 3d, 1828. 

No. 13. A joint committee of three members of each 
council was appointed June 12, 1828, to confer with the 
commissioners of Spring Garden or any committee of 
that body appointed, or which may be appointed for the 
purpose, on the subject of the payment of their propor- 
tion of the cost of the sewer on Vine street. 

No. 14. A draft of an ordinance in relation to the 
width of wheels of carriages, &c. the title whereof is as 
follows, “ An ordinance in relation to wagons, carts, 
drays, and carnages of burthen,” was read and laid on 
the table, July 10, 1828. 

No. 15. A resolution instructing the Paving commit- 
tee to inquire into the expediency of having those parts 
of Chesnut and Fifth and Sixth streets adjoining to the 
court room, laid with flag stones, or prepared in such a 
way as will prevent the noise which now renders the 
said moms inconvenient for the transaction of the busi- 
ness of the courts, was adopted Aug. 5th, 1828. 

No. 16. A joint committee of three members of each 
council was appointed Aug. 14, 1828, to ascertain whe- 
ther, and on what terms. Windmill island opposite the 
city of Philadelphia, or latterly known by the name of 
Smith’s Island, can be purchased from its present hold- 
ers, and to report upon the expediency thereof, as well 
as on all other matters in connection therewith, as may 
appear necessary. 

No. 17. A joint committee of two members of each 
council was appointed Aug. 14, 1828, to ascertain the 
expediency of having posts and rings placed along the 
side of the curb stone on stands for drays, at such dis- 
tance as the owners of the drays can attach their horses 
to them, and thereby prevent the great danger and in- 
convenience attending the present manner of standing. 

No. 18. The committee appointed to consider and re- 
port what disposition should be made of the “ old Re- 
servoir” at Chesnut street and Schuylkill, made report. 
That in their opinion it was not a suitable time to make 
any disposition thereof, and recommended the subject 
to the consideration of the ne^t council. Reported Sep- 
tember 25,1828. 

No. 19. A resolution appropriating the sum of 

dollars to the use of the children of William Plunkett, 
who lost his life by falling from the Steeple of the State 
House, and requesting the chairman of the committee on 
the steeple to deposit the said sum in the Saving Fund, 
the interest whereof to be drawn by the widow for the 
use of the said children, and said sum to be charged to 
appropriation No. 21, was read and laid qn the table 
Sept. 25, 1828. 

No. 20. A resolution referring the application of Mr. 
Trezivalny, made through Mr. Cohen, relative to the 
Boudinot legacy, to the committee on said legacy, with 
power to act as they may think' advisable, was adopted 
September 25, 1828. 

No. 21. The committee on the State House and Inde- 
pendence square, to whom was referred the petition of 
the Washington Grays, made report that the said peti- 
tion be recommended to the consideration of the next 
councils, Oct. 9, 1828. 

No. 22. The committe on Fire companies, to whom 
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was referred the petition of the Fire Association of Phi- 
ladelphia, made report, submitting* the draft of an ordi- 
nance on the subject, entitled “an Ordinance for the 
protection of the apparatus of Fire Companies, ” which 
was called up for second reading, when on motion the 
further consideration thereof was postponed, October 
9 1828. 

WM. MASON WALMSLEY, 
CHARLES GRAFF. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 13, 1828. 

No. 12 was referred to a joint committee of two mem- 
bers of each council, — No. 15, to the Paving com- 
mittee, — No. 21, to the committee on the State House. 
The consideration of the other items waa deferred. 

Phi/ad. Gaz. 


[From the Pittsburg Gazette , 1826.] 

Died, on the 14th ult at his scat on Montour’s Island, 
Major ISAAC CRAIG, formerly a field officer of the 
Pennsylvania line, in the Revolutionary Army. 

The career of this distinguished citizen might be ci- 
ted as an example, were others wanting, of the advan- 
tage afforded by our free institutions in fostering talent, 
alike regardless of the profession, nation, or pursuit of 
the individual who possesses it. The subject of our 
notice w*as born near Hillsborough, in the county of 
Dow n, in the kingdom of Ireland, in August, 1742. He 
emigrated to Philadelphia in 1768, where he pursued 
the occupation of a carpenter until 1775. It w*as then 
that, stimulated by the oppressive conduct of Britain to- 
wards his adopted country, he enrolled himself under 
the banners of struggling freedom, and devoted courage 
and genius to the service of America. From the Coun- 
cil of Safety of Pennsylvania, he received the appoint- 
ment of a Lieutenant of Marines, and aided in the cap- 
ture of several vessels laden with ammunition and mili- 
tary stores, thereby rendering an important service to 
the interest of the country, for whose armies such stores 
were then irv great demand. 

In the winter of 1785-6, he held the commission of 
Captain of Marines, on board the Andrew Doria, then 
commanded by the gallant and adventurous Captain Ni- 
cholas Biddle. This vessel formed part of a small squad- 
ron, which, under the command of Commodore Hop- 
kins, in March 1776, took possession of the Island of 
New Providence, where the American force seized and 
brought away a large quantity of military stores, artil- 
lery, &c. Here ended his connexion with the navy. — 
Another scene was now presented to him, and one bet- 
ter adapted to his peculiar talent. In December, 1776, 
Mr. Craig was appointed a captain in the regiment of 
artillery, under the command of Col. Thomas Proctor. 
This was the most gloomy period of the war$but it was his 
good fortune to be an actor in that scene which gave a 
new coloring to our revolutionary prospects. We al- 
lude to the capture of the Hessian troops at Trenton. 
Captain Craig bore a distinguished part in the battle of 
Princeton; and on the fields of Germantown and Bran- 
dywine performed his duty with unabated vigor and 
courage. 

The Indians and Tories having assembled in the Ge- 
nesee country, in very considerable force, under the 
command of the Butlers ] and the Brandts, it was 
thought expedient, in 1779, to detach a force a- 
gainst them, under the command of General Sullivan. 
The services of Captain Craig were thought necessary to 
the success of the expedition. They were promptly 
afforded, and usefully displayed in the battles of Newton 
and Chemung. 

The celebrated George Rogers Clark, a name so inti- 
mately connected with the early history of western ad- 
venture and valor, having planned an expedition against 
Detroit, Captain Craig, in 1780, descended the Ohio 
river, and joined him, having under his command two 
companies of artillery. The expedition failed of execu- 
tion, on account of some disappointment not now recol- 
lected, and Captain Cra'g returned with his command to 


Fort Pitt. In March, 1782, his active services were re- 
warded with the commission of Major in Proctor’s artil- 
lery regiment, which was conferred upon him by Con- 
gress, and which gave him rank from the 7th of October, 
1781. 

With the Revolutionary War closed the military ca- 
reer of Major Craig. He married in 1785, and became 
permanently resident at Pittsburg. An attempt was 
made in 1793 and 1794, to draw him again into public 
life by an offer of the station of Quarter Master General 
to Wayne’s army. This offer he declined, choosing to 
enjoy that freedom he had aided in acquiring, in retiring 
and domestic felicity. As he was one of the earliest 
settlers, so he was one of the most useful and intelligent 
of our citizens. Carrying that industry and talent with 
him into private life, which had rendered his career so 
distinguished in public, he was amongst those who gave 
an impetus to the prosperity of the western country, 
which increased with his increasing years. He was one 
of the few remaining patriarchs of our land; one whose 
venerable form and silvered locks marked him as the 
pioneer of civilization and improvement to the rising ge- 
neration. Strange as it may appear to those who know- 
nothing of our gigantic growth, on the day of Major 
Craig’s funeral, an engineer and his attendants were em- 
ployed in finishing the location of an extensive canal at 
the very point which, on the day of his assuming the 
command at Pittsburg, resounded with the war-whoop 
of a savage enemy. It is to such men as he that we 
owe all we have of liberty. It is to such men that we 
are indebted for the wide spread of civilization and man- 
ners, of virtue and religion. 

He has sunk to his grave in a ripe old age, leaving to 
his family that best of all inheritances, ah honorable 
name; not to be traced on monumental marble, or de- 
pending on a parchment record, but inscribed by the 
pen of valor, on the fields of American glory, and as 
immortal as the freedom of his country. 


LAW CASES. 

[Reported for the United States Gazette.] 
Common Pleas Trials. 

Margaret Joxes vs. J no. Parham. — Feigned issue 
to try the will of Mrs. Elizabeth Duche. The defen- 
dant having informed the commonwealth of an escheat, 
was surprised to find a will in the case, and entered a 
caveat to test its validity accordingly. He alleged that 
the testatrix w as solely under the influence of plaintiff; 
was imbecile, insane, and out of her right mind, and 
ynablc in law to make a will. The plaintiff proved the 
entire sanity of the testatrix; her excellent state and ex- 
traordinary strength of mind; the kind deportment of 
plaintiff towards her; that J. Parham had used boister- 
ous language in Mrs. Duche’s chamber, in her dying 
moments, &c. 

Verdict for plaintiff, establishing the will. Kittera & 
J. Randall for plaintiff*; T. S. Smith for defendant. 

St. Paul’s Church vs Margatiet Reese. — This was 
another will case, but of a totally different cast. Mrs. 
Matthews, the testatrix, procured her will to be drawn 
a few weeks before her death, in which she bequeathed 
the hulk of her property to St. Paul’s church. After a 
formal execution of the" instrument, she deposited it in 
a trunk under her bed-head, for safe keeping, and fre- 
quently conversed upon the subject of her affairs being 
settled, up to her death. The keys of the trunk were 
in the housekeeper’s possession. The will cut out all 
her relations. The defendant was one of her nieces. — 
Shortly before her death, she sent for plaintiff, intima- 
ting that she had something important to say to her, and 
she came accordingly. The demeanor of the deceased 
was kind towards her. She remained a few days after 
her death. Shortly after Mrs. M. died, the defendant 
was in her bed chamber, and had the keys of the trunk. 
How long she tarried there was unccrtain-a host of con- 
tradicting witnesses testified on that point. A decent 
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period after the death of Mrs. M. having* elapsed, the 
trunk was searched for the will, but it could not be found 
any where. Suspicion lighted on different persons,but 
the defendant was most particularly pointed out by the 
plaintiff’s counsel on the trial. Issues were formed be- 
tween the parties, to submit the cause to a jury, to in- 
vestigate the point whether the rough draff of the will, 
fortunately kept by the scrivener, was the last will of 
Mrs. M.; and if so, whether it was in existence, not de- 
stroyed, at the time of her death. 

The defendant’s counsel alleged, that the testatrix 
had a mania for making wills — that she changed her 
mind repeatedly, and that this particular instrument nev- 
er was destroyed; the fair inference being, that the old 
lady destroyed it herself, in order that the law might be 
her will. 

After a protracted investigation, the jury went out, 
and after being in deliberation 18 hours, were discharg- 
ed, not being likely to agree. 

Kittera for plaintiff; Ingraham for defendant. 

Griffith, 8tc. vs H. S. Tanner. — The plaintiffs were 
bricklayers, and claimed a bill against defendant for re- 
pairing one half of the wall between his property in 
Chesnut street, above Tenth, and the Academy of Fine 
Arts. He had already paid one half, and alledged that 
the Academy, upon the principle of party walls, should 
pay the other, their being reciprocity of benefit Judge 
Hopkinson and Mr. Thackara were examined to prove 
that the defendant had made an application to the acade- 
my, as an incorporated institution, to pay one half the 
expense. Judge Hopkinson declined to assume the 
half, on behalf of the Academy, but made a verbal a- 
greement, in part, with defendant, which was to have no 
bearing upon the workmen. 

Verdict for the plaintiffs the whole amount. — W. L. 
Hirst for plaintiff; Haly for defendant. 

Pa*ton vs Brown & al. — This action was brought 
to recover about $40 of defendants, owners of a small 
vessel, for merchandize, furnished the vessel at the re- 
quest of the captain without the knowledge or consent 
of the owners. The vessel was owned by several, in 
shares; the defendants proved a custom existing in the 
port of Philadelphia, that where ve»els were so owned, 
the captain alone was responsible for supplies furnished. 
Judge King charged the jury that the owner of a ship 
was always responsible for necessary repairs and sup- 
plies furnished by order of the captain; at this or any 
other port; the captain being considered the authorized 
agent of the ow ners to that extent. With regal’d to the 
special custom given in evidence, if the jury believed 
that the ‘plaintiff knew it, and gave credit to the captain 
alone, never intending to look to the owners, then he 
could not recover, inasmuch as he waved the general 
principle of law in his favour, and consented to accept 
the special custom in its stead. 

American Grapes . — About two years ago, a gentleman 
of the name of Deininger, discovered on an island in the 
Susquehanna river, near the mouth of the Conestogo, 
some bunches of what he considered as very fine grapes. 
Some of these bunches he brought to this city, and 
after examination, they were pronounced, by all the 
gentlemen who had a knowledge of this kind rtf fruit, to 
be grapes of a very superior quality to any heretofore 
discovered in our country . This season Mr. Deininger 
brought several bunches of these grapes to this city, 
some of which weighed 2 pounds. They are of a pur- 
ple colour, grow very close together, the btone or kernel 
is very small, the skin tliin, and the juice of a most deli- 
cious taste, and are pronounced by judges to be equal 
if not superior, to any of the foreign kind introduced 
into our country, and being indigenous, have nothing to 
fe|r from our climate. 

Mr. Deininger, who has now removed to York coun- 
ty, has left a few roots of this grape, (now two years old) 
with Mr. Henry Keffer, of this city, where they can be 


obtained by the lovers of this kind of fruit, price 50 
cents each. — Lancaster paper. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 

At the late canal letting in this place, there were forty 
five miles of canal sold, divided into sections of half a 
mile. The line of the canal from this town to Hunting- 
don keeps along the river bank, in most places so dis- 
tant, however, as not to require a wall— The line is orf 
the north side of the Juniata, to near Drake’s ferry, 
where it crosses the river by an aqueduct, on which side 
it keeps for near three miles w here it re-crosses the 
river. 

The amount of the canal sold will probably amount to 
three quarters of a million of dollars. Four hundred 
and nine packages were offered at the sale containing 
2014 propositions. 

This w as probably the greatest distance of canal ever 
sold at any one time in the United States. The average 
sales were something higher, it is believed, than at the 
former public lettings on this line. — Lcwistawn Ga*. 


PENNSYLVANIA ELECTORAL ELECTIONS. 
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CITT. 

Jackson. 

Adams . 

| Totals. 

Upper Delaware 

. 


433 

244 

677 

Lower Delaware 

- 


384 . 

386 

770 

High street - 

- 


263 

333 

596 

Chesnut 

- 


278 

231 

509' 

Walnut 

- 


183 

215 

398 

Dock 

- 


267 

227 

494 

Pine 

- 


244 

235 

479 

New* Market 

- 


369 

193 

562 

Cedar - 

- 


215 

104 

315? 

Locust 

. 


368 

255 

623 

South ward - 

- 


155 

171 

326* 

Middle 

- 


253 

121 

S74 

North ward - 

- 


252 

296 

548 

South Mulberry 

- 


311 

188 

499 „ 

North Mulberry 

■ 


406 

136 

542 




4381 

3335 

7716 

COUNTY. | 

Jackson j 

| Adams. 

~fot£r 

Northern Liberties. 





1st ward 

- 

- 

267 

134 


2d do. 

- 

- 

227 

183 


od do. 

- 

. 

339 j 

165 


4th do. 

. 

. 

239 

117 


5th do. 

. 

. 

470 

221 


6th do. 

- 

. 

387 

94 


7th do. 

- 

- 

289 

86 





2218 

1000 

3218 

Northern Liberties, unincor.l 

120 

52 

172 

Penn Township 

- 


914 

258 

1172 

Kensington E. 

- 


508 

104 ^ 

1001 

Do. W. 

- 


332 

575 


Southwark E. 

- 


803 

216 ^ 

ono/ 

Do. W. 



874 

1315 

! 4\J4*k 

Moyamensing 



390 

, 35 

i 425* 

Passyunk 



136 

40 

476 

Blockley 



175 

11-9 

294 

Kinscssing 



78 

57 

135 

Germantown - 



320 

206 

526 

Roxborough 



211 

128 

339 

Bristol 



129 

61 

190 

Oxford - 



165 

169 

334 

Lower Dublin* 



173 

122 

295 

By berry - 



50 

89 

139 

Moreland 



41 

21 

62 




[7636 

2865 

10501 
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ELECTION RETURNS— OFFICIAL. 

The following 1 are the official returns of votes given for 
President and Vice President of the United States, at 


the election in Pennsylvania, on Friday, 
No. of votes polled. 

31st Oct. 1828: 

Majorities . 



Cm 

► 

COUNTIES. g 

o 

> 

a 

6 

► > 

a u 

oa Q 

o * 

'4 

9) 

'4 * 


City & Co. of Philadelphia 

1 12017 

620C 

) 5817 


Chester 

3835 

: 3535 

\ 30C 


Lancaster 

5186 

37 19 

> 146? 


Delaware 

953 

1164 

. — 

211 

Montgomery 

3341 

2311 

1030 


Berks 

4583 

894 

■ 3689 


Bucks 

3297 

3425 

— 

128 

York 

3645 

1864 

• 1781 


Cumberland 

2113 

898 

1215 


Dauphin 

1974 

1140 

' 834 


Lebanon 

1439 

597 

842 


Huntingdon 

1708 

1144 

564 


Northumberland 

1669 

395 

1374 


Lehigh 

2000 

. .516 

1484 

219 

Adams 

1242 

1461 

— 

Northampton 

3628 

889 

2739 


Allegheny 

3866 

1666 

2200 


Westmoreland 

3917 

629 

3288 


Bedford 

2260 

780 

1480 


Lycoming 

1534 

467 

1067 


Columbia 

1869 

562 

1307 


Union 

1697 

210 

1528 


Bradford 

1553 

910 

643 


Luzerne 

1645 

1435 

210 


Susquehanna 

1062 

694 

368 


Centre 

1998 

453 

1545 


Cleartield 

393 

211 

182 


Mifflin 

1650 

506 

1144 


Crawford i 

1117 

958 

159 


Cambria 

314 

94 

220 


Mercer 

1603 

738 

. 865 


Ferry 

1060 

241 

819 


Washington 

3883 

1687 

2196 


Greene 

1498 

452 

1046 


Fayette 

2945 

1230 

1715 


Franklin 

2386 

1915 

671 


Armstrong 

1183 

169 

964 


Erie 

f73 

945 

— 

172 

Beaver 

1253 

1282 

— 

29 

Schuylkill 

863 

220 

643 


Indiana and Jefferson 

926 

245 

681 


Somerset 

1347 

238 

1109 


Butler 

1068 

610 

458 


Venango 

769 

126 

643 


Pike 

549 

74 

475 


Wayne 

531 

320 

211 


Warren 

340 

243 

97 


Tioga 

850 

193 

657 


Potter & M'Kcari 

175 

108 

67 


1101652 1 

Majority for Gen. Jackson, 

50848 

51569 

50,804 

765 


electors ciiosen. 


John B. Gibson, 
William Findlay. 
Edward King, 

John Lisle, 

Jacob Holgate, 

Samuel Humes, 

John W. Cunningham, 
George G. Lei per, 
Henry Sheets, 

Adam Ritscher, 

David Hottenstein, 
Peter Frailey, 

Francis Baird, 
llenry Winter, 


Wm. Thompson, 
Leonard Rupert, 
Jacob Gearhart. 
George Barnitz, 
Jacob Heyser, 
John Harper, 
John Scott, 
William Piper, 
Valentine Giesey, 
James Gordon, 
John M. Snowden, 
Robert Scott, 
Henry Alishouse, 
James Duncan. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

HinnrsBcno, (Penn.) Not. 8. 

Singular and outrageous robbery . — The prothonotary^s 
office at this place, on Thursday night, was broken open 
and two of the dockets taken out* From the manner in 
which the robbery was committed, it would appear that 
the purloiner must have been acquainted with the situ- 
ation of the books and papers of the office. , 


Semi-Annual Bank Dividend 5, Nov. 1828. 


Bank of the Northern Liberties, 5 


Mechanics* Bank, 

Southwark Bank, 

Schuylkill Bank, 

Farmers* & Mechanic* Bank, 
Bank of Penn Township, 
Kensington Rank, 
Commercial Bank, 
Philadelphia Bank, 

Bank of Germantown 
Germantown and Perkiomen 
Turnpike road 


4* 

5 

3 * 

3 

2 

5 

3 

2 

3 


percent. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


$1£ each share. 


Unitarian Church. — We understand that a public sale 
and letting of pews, was h^ld in the new Church, cor- 
ner of Tenth and Locust streets, last evening, Nov. 12. 
Biddings by way of premium for the choice of pews ran 
so high as $100 per pew, and the total of sums offered 
for these preferences amounted to $1500. About fifty 
pews were sold, at sums amounting together to $11,050, 
and a rent of eight per cent, on the purchase money.— 
Besides this, a considerable number of pews were rented 
at from $30 to 7.50 per annum. — Dem. Press. 


Longevity. 

Died, on the 13th ult. at the house of Mr. John Mona- 
hon, in the neighbourhood of Mont Alto Furnace, in this 
county, Mrs. Mary Stoops, at the advanced age of 117 
years. The deceased resided in the house in which she 
died, for the last 65 years. For some time past she was in 
the daily habit of reading the Bible, and had done so the 
day previous to her death, without ever using spectacles. 

# Ch amber sburg Depository. 

Extraordinary Marriage. 

Married, in Bucks county. Pa. Mr. Jacob Lckerf* 
aged 81, to Miss Rachel Childs, aged 25. She is a niece 
to her husband, an aunt to her mother, and a sister to 
her grand mother. 


The Lehigh chain bridge, kt Allentown, after the da- 
mage which it sustained from the late fire, being repair- 
ed so as to render it passable, has again been broken 
down. The Mauch Chunk 'Company in the excavation 
of their canal, were blasting rocks in the vicinity of the 
bridge, when a large fragfhent which had been thrown 
into the air, fell on one of the chains and broke it The 
bridge being without a support on the one side, of 
course gave way. Active preparations, we are inform- 
ed, have already been made once more to rebuild it, 
and we have no dotibt it will soon be in a good condi- 
tion for crossing. Easton Ccn. 


A Buck weighing 193 pounds, was shot, a few days 
ago, near Fannettsburg, Pa. by Mr* James M*Connell. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, in North 12th st. 3d door south 
of Cherry st. subscriptions will be thankfully received. 
Price five dollars per annum payable in six months after 
the commencement of publication — and annually, there- 
after, by subscribers resident in or near the city, or where 
there is an agent* Other subscribers pay in advance. 
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REPORT ON EDUCATION. 


Heport on' the subject of Education , read in the Senate of 

Pennsylvania, March 1 , 1822. Mr. Wurts, Chair- 
man. 

Pursuant to sundry resolutions, on the subject of 
Education, adopted by the Senate, the Committee on 
Education report — 

That from various documents collected by the Secret- 
ary of the Commonwealth, and by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Education, in the Senate, during* the last 
session of the Legislature, they have gleaned a number 
of facts, which they respectfully submit, together with 
such other matter, called for by the resolutions, as the 
sources of information, open to the committee, have ena- 
bled them to collect. 

1. UNIVERSITIES. 

The committee find but one seminary of learning of 
this grade, in actual operation, within the Common- 
wealth. That is “ The University of Pennsylvania 1 ’ 
“ locate d” in the city of Philadelphia. This institution 
had its origin in an academy, founded in that city in the 
year 1749, by a few distinguished and public spirited 
individuals, among whom is found the name of Benja- 
min Franklin. To this laudable object, that great man 
and*his coadjutors appear to have been stimulated by a 
conviction, that unless effectual measures Were taken to 
increase the means, which then existed, of educating the 
yoi>-*h of Pennsylvania, they Were in danger, to use their 
own language on the occasion, “ not only of wanting a 
succession of fit persons for the public stations of life, 
but even of degenerating into the greatest ignorance.” 

In 1750, an English, Latin, and Mathematical school 
was opened in the academy. The institution, thus cre- 
ated by individual enterprise and liberality, continued 
to flourish, and in 1753, the trustees were incorporated 
by the “ Proprietaries of Pennsylvania,” In order to 
extend its sphere of usefulness, a new charter was 
granted in 1755, by the provisions of which a college 
was grafted upon the former academy; and after the ad- 
dition of this new department, the institution was deno- 
minated “ The College, Academy, and Charitable School 
of Philadelphia, in the Province of Pennsylvania.” In 
1779, probably under the influence of feelings excited by 
the revolutionary struggle, the General Assembly pass- 
ed an act annulling the charters above mentioned, mo- 
delling the seminary upon its present form, under the 
name of “ The University of the State of Pennsylvania,” 
and vesting in the trustees of this new corporation, all 
the franchises and estates of <r The trustees of the Col- 
lege, Academy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia, 
in the Province of Pennsylvania.” But in 1789, the Le- 
gislature, conceiving the act of 1779 to be “ repugnant 
to justice, a violation of the constitution of the Common- 
wealth, and dangerous in its precedent to all incorpo- 
rated bodies,” repealed so much thereof “ as effected in 
any way the ancient corporation of * The trustees of 
the College, Academy, and Charitable School of Phila- 
delphia, in the Province of Pennsylvania,’ and the rights 
and property of that corporation were again restored. 
By the act of 1791, however, the two institutions, by 
agreement and request of their respective trustees, were 
once more united on the terms mentioned in the act, 
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under the name of “ The University of Pennsylvania,' 
and have so continued to the present time. 

By the act of 1779, the Supreme Executive Council 
were directed to reserve and appropriate to the use of 
the University, ao many of the confiscated estates, a a 
might be necessary to yield to it a yearly income, not ex- 
ceeding .£1500, computing wheat at ten shillings per 
bushel; such reservations and appropriations to be from' 
time to time laid before the General Assembly for their 
approbation and confirmation. In pursuance of this di- 
rection, the Supreme Executive Council set over to the 
Trustees, certain estates, rated by the Council at the 
gross sum of £25,000; and the same having been laid 
before the General Assembly, an act was passed in 1785 
“to confirm them to the Trustees of the University.” 
Several of these estates, however* were subsequently 
claimed by individuals, whose rights were not affected 
by the confirming act of 1785, and the trustees were 
evicted by due course of law. Hence the intended 
grant of £1500 per annum, has actually amounted to 
not more than about £1200 per annum, with the incon* 
venience and expense consequent upon a disputed title. 
This, together with £3000, given to aid in the purchase 
of ground for a botanical garden, is the amohnt of ap- 
propriations made by the Commonwealth” to “The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.” 

By reference to the H annual statement of the funds of 
the institution,” laid before the Legislature, during the 
last session, pursuant to the provisions of the act of 
1791, it will be seen, that the “gross amount of reve- 
nue for the year 1820,” derived from real and personal 
estate, was £11,046 58 cts. The library and apparatus 
belonging to the institution are va’ued at $12,000. The 
“ annual statement” made to the present Legislature, 
represents the income of 1821, at $10,842 11 cts. The 
funds of the institution appear to have been principally 
collected by private subscription, both in Europe anc^ 
America. 

In this seminary, there are at this time, 3 Professors 
in the department of Arts, a Provost, Vice Provost, and 
a Professor of Languages; six Professors of Medical Sci-> 
ence, two teachers of the Grammar School, and a teach- 
er of the Charitable School. “7%e branches of learning 
taught ” in the Department of Arts, are the following.— 
By the professor of Languages, the Latin and Greek 
languages; in the acquisition of which, the student is 
carried through a course of the most approved classic 
authors. By the Professor of Natural Philosophy, (the 
present vice provost) algebra, Euclid’s elements, practi- 
cal geometry, trigonometry, mensuration, spherics, use 
of the maps, dialling, conic sections, fluxions, 'chemis- 
try, natural philosophy and astronomy . By the Provost, 
or Professor of Moral Philosophy; history, rhetoric, lo- 
gic, metaphysics, moral philosophy and natural theo- 
logy. To this course, is added, by the PrOvost, lectures 
upon the science of the human mind, delivered once a 
week, during the whole term; and by the Vice Provost, 
a series of lectures upon natural philosophy. In the 
Grammar School, the pupil passes through a course of 
studies preparatory to the higher branches of science.* 7 
“ The number of students ,” who have.usually been re- 
ceiving their education at this seminary, taking all ita 

* See Register, pp. 118. 197. 
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departments into consideration, has been considerable, 
at all times. The Grammar School formerly contained 
betweah one and two hundred, but is now reduced to 
50 or 60. The Medical College has varied from 300 to 
500? the number is greater at the present time than it 
has been for some years past.* The department of Arts 
appears to have received less of public encouragement 
than any other branch of the institution. It is supposed 
that the “ average” number of students in this depart- 
ment, until within a few years, has been between 30 and 
* 40, and the number of graduates between 10 and 12. 
It is highly gratifying to learn, however, that a favour- 
able change has recently taken place in the prospects of 
this department. The cloud that hung over it is rapid- 
ly passing away, and it now promises to answer all the 
objects of ita creation, and to fulfil the expectations of 
the friends of science and literature. The number of 
graduates last year, was 35. The whole number of stu- 
dents, now, in the several college classes, is about 75; 
and a considerable accession is expected. 

The merits and extensive utility of the Medical de- 
partment, are so well known, that it would be super- 
fluous for the committee to offer any remarks thereon. 
It hss long been the pride of our state and country. It 
has flourished without a rival. The committee cannot 
doubt, but that the kindred institutions, which are ris- 
ing in other states, so far from depressing, will have a 
tendency to confirm and establish, on a sure basis, the 
reputation of the Medical School in the University of 
Pennsylvania, by calling into active and vigorous opera- 
tion, that generous and liberal emulation, which is both 
the parent and nurse of genuine science. 

ft has been already remarked, there is no other semi- 
nary of learning, of the same grade, in actual operation , , 
in the state. In the year 1819, the legislature passed 
an act, which had for its object the establishment of an 
University, near the town of Allegheny, in the county 
of Allegheny, to be called the “ Western University of 
Pennsylvania. By the third section of the act, “ forty 
acres of the vacant lands belonging to the common- 
wealth, bounded by or adjoining the out-lots of the town 
Of Allegheny, were granted to the trustees of the con- 
templated institution. But it appears, that there was, 
at the time of the grant, a pre-existing claim, (under an 
act of the General Assembly, passed in 1787,) on the 
part of the owners of lots in the town of Allegheny, to 
a right of common in the land thus granted to the trus- 
tees, in consequence of which, they have not been able 
to avail themselves of the grant, and the object, contem- 
plated by the act, to wit, the establishment of an Uni- 
versity, hae not been carried into effect. 

2. COLLEGES. 

Dickinson College, (so called “ in memory of the great 
and important services rendered to his country,* by 
John Dickinson, then President of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council, and in commemoration of his very liberal 
donation to the institution,”) is * located? at the borough 
of Carlisle, in the county of Cumberland^ It was esta- 
blished and incorporated, by the Legislature, in the 
year 1783. No grant was made to the institution by the 
incorporating act; but from the preamble thereto, it 
appears that a large sum of money, sufficient to begin 
and carry on the design for some considerable time, had 
already been subscribed by the generous liberality of 
divers persons, who were desirous to promote so useful 
an institution; and no doubt” was entertained by the le- 
gislature, “but that further donations would be volun- 
tarily made, so as to carry it into perfect execution.” 

The early efforts of the friends of this institution, 
which like the Univewity of Pennsylvania, is the off- 
spring of private liberality, appear to have been crowned 
with success.. In 1786, an act was passed, “for its pre- 
sent relief and future endowment,” to which the legisla- 
ture of that day appear to have been moved, not only 

f See Register, vol U. p. 112, 


by a “ sense of the high importance of training up e 
succession of yodth in useful and liberal' knowledge, to 
qualify them for filling the places of their elders and 
predecessors, who, in the usual course of nature, must 
gradually be called from the active duties of this life,” 
but also, by the consideration, that “under the care and 
good management of the trustees, the institution was 
rapidly growing, and promised to be of great advantage, 
by largely diffusing the liberal arts.” 

By this act the sum of £500 and 10,000 acres of land, 
wers granted to the trustees of the college. It is 
plain, from an examination of the act, that this grant 
was not commensurate with the wishes of the Legisla- 
ture. “ That economy which it was then so necessary 
to preserve in the application of the public property 
is assigned, in the preamble to the act, as the reason for 
making so “ moderate a donation.” In 1791, the suns 
of £1500 was granted for “its immediate relief;” and 
the preamble to the act, making this grant, bears testi- 
mony to the fact, that the institution “had been emi- 
nently useful in that diffusion of knowledge, which the 
constitution of this commonwealth, and the general in- 
terest of the citizens, require the Legislature to pro- 
mote. ” 

In 1795, a further grant of #5000 was made, under a 
stipulation that there should be admitted into the college, 
any number of students, not exceeding ten, who may Be 
offered, in Order to be taught reading, writing, and 
arithmetic gratis,- no one of them to continue longer than 
two years. The building erected for the accommoda- 
tion of the students, having been destroyed by fire, and 
“ the funds of the commonwealth not justifying an abso- 
lute grant of money,” in 1803 an act was passed, autho- 
rising the treasurer of Cumberland county, to pay to the 
trustees of the college, $6000 in advance, out of the ar- 
rearages of state taxes, due from that county; the loan 
not to bear interest for two years after the passage of the 
act, and to be secured by mortgage, payable inseven 
years, on the 10,000 acres of land, granted to the col- 
lege till 1786. By an act passed in 1806, this loan wals 
increased, out of the same fund, to $10,000, and the 
prior mortgage directed to be cancelled* on the trustees 
executing a new one upon half the above mentioned 
lands, to secure the re-payment of the whole sum lent,* 
free of interest, five years after the passage of this last 
recited act. The amount, however, received by thb 
trustees, under these two last mentioned acts, was only 
#8,400 instead of #10,000, in consequence of a deficiency" 
in the fund from which the money was to be drawn. 

By an act, passed in the year 1819, the governor Was- 
authorised to cancel the mortgage given to secure the 
above loan; and the trustees of the college were forever 
discharged from the payment of any debt due froth the 
corporation to the commonwealth . 

By an act, passed during, the last session of the 
legislature, the governor was required to draw his* 
warrant on the state treasurer, in favour of the trus- 
tees of this institution, for the sum of #6000 so soon as 
the trustees should, by decd^ duly executed and re- 
corded, convey to the commonwealth, alt the lands' 
theretofore granted, by the state, to the college, which 
they had not previously transferred; and* also, assign t# 
the commonwealth all securities for the purchase mo- 
ney of such of* the said'laikls as they bfcd theretofore sold. 

By the second section of the act, the trustees were 
authorised to draw the further sum of #2000 annually, 
for five years* With the terms of commutation offered 
by this act, the trustees Have complied, and received 
the #6000. 

The above, the committee believe to be a correct 
statement, of “the amount of the appropriations made 
by the Commonwealth, to Dickinson College. The 
committee cannot withhold the remark,' that though 
they may appear in the aggregate, to be considerable, 
yet they were not of such a nature, nor made in such * 
way, as to be productive of substantial benefit or per- 
manentrellef to the institution. The lands were neven 
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a source ©f revenue; but on the contrary, absorbed an- 
nually, a considerable sum in the payment of taxes. 
The money donations were trifling in amount; and were 
not expected, by the several legislatures that made 
them, to do more than afford temporary relief, to the 
embarrassed concerns of an institution, which having 
been erected and cherished by the enlightened views 
and munificent spirit of the friends of science and litera- 
ture, “ promised to be of great advantage by largely dif- 
fusing the liberal arts,” and was therefore deemed too 
valuable to the common weald i, to be suffered to sink 
under the pressure of burthens, too heavy to be re- 
moved by the enfeebled hands of founders and patrons. 
Exhibiting, as k it did, in its infancy, the bright pros- 
pect of future extensive usefulness, and promising, from 
its central situation, to become a school, in which the 
rising generation, might with peculiar convenience, ac- 
quire those virtuous principles and that liberal know'- 
ledge which are the only solid basis of free government, 
the Legislatures of 1786, 1791, and 1795, (days of trial 
and difficulty) granted a present help, in the hope, 
doubtless, that when imperious circumstances no longer 
required the most rigid economy in the disbursement of 
the public money, their successors would liberally and 
permanently endow a seminary which had been thus 
carefully handed down to them. 

In the apprehension of the committee, there are many 
considerations, that point out this institution, as one, 
jvhich, in accordance with the injunction of our consti- 
tution, it would have been a wise policy in the state, to 
have taken under its immediate patronage, and to have 
placed upon such a foundation, as would have insured 
the existence of “one seminary of learning,” in the cen- 
tre of the commonwealth, “in which the arts and scien- 
ces might have been promoted.” It is matter both of 
surprise and regret, therefore, that when the finances of 
the commonwealth no longer forbade this course, the 
legislature should still have persisted in the system of 
tertipyrary relief, and finally should have permitted Dick- 
inson College to sink beneath the weight of accumula- 
ted embarrassments. 

After struggling for years with difficulties, the result 
of deficiency in the active funds of the institution, the 
trustees were compelled to suspend its operations in the 
year 1816. In this prostrate condition, it continued un- 
til very recently. The act of the last session of the le- 
gislature, however, has enabled the trustees to revive 
its operations, under auspices that give it a high claim 
to the confidence of the public and the protection of 
the state. 

^ The committee might perhaps, be charged with step- 
ping out of the defined sphere of their duties, were 
they to speak of the scientific and literary attainments 
of the gentlemen composing the faculty to whose charge 
the trustees, have committed the immediate superinten- 
dance of the institution. It would, at any rate, be a 
work of supererogation. Suffice it to say, that “a Fa- 
culty consisting of a Principal and three Professors has 
been organized, who associate with high literary quali- 
ficAt ions, valuable facilities for instruction . The Rev . J .M. 
Mason, D, D. is the Principal;! Henry Vetliake, Esq. 
Professor of Mathematics and Experimental Philosophy; 
the Rev. J. Burns, professor of the learned languages^ 
and the Rev. Alexander M‘Clelland, professor pf Belles 
Lettres and of the philosophy of the human mind.” 

The college was opened, and these gentlemen entered 
upon the duties of their several stations, in January last. 
The present number of students is 28.* The number, 
it is understood, would have been much larger, but for 
an idea which had gone ahroad, that the institution would 
©ot be ready for the reception of students this winter. 
Thera is et ery reason to expect a large accession in the 
*pn nr. 

“The branches of learning taught,” are those which 
are usual in a collegiate course, and which the committee 

• See Register, vol. 1. p. 293. 

f Now the Rev. Dr. Wm. Neill. 

i Now the Rev. Joseph If. Spencer. 


deem it unnecessary here to enumerate, as it has already 
been done in speaking of the department of Arts in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

In the recent expose of the trustees, “all the necessa- 
ry expenditures of a young man for one year” at this 
seminary, with the exception of his books, candles and 
clothing,” are estimated at $176 50cts. 

. The college edifice, which is of stone, and pleasantly 
situated, has (*st $20,000. The library, consisting of 
about 2,400 volumes, and the philosophical apparatus, 
are estimated at 8,000. There are two other libraries, 
belonging to literary societies, appended to the institu- 
tion, which consist of upwards of 2000 volumes, well 
selected. 

The committee indulge the hope, that this ancient se» 
minary, established for noble ana wise purposes, by the 
legislature of 1783, nourished by its successors with care 
and affection, proportioned not to their wishes, but to 
the slender means of the commonwealth, and now warm- 
ed into life by the act of the last legislature, is destined, 
shortly, to acquire a rank and character, which will 
render it an ornament and an honor to the state: and, in 
the language of the law, from which it derives its exist- 
ence, will become conspicuously useful in “instilling in* 
to the minds of the rising generation, the virtuous prin- 
ciples and liberal knowledge by which the most exalted 
nations acquired their pre-eminence.” 

Fraxklix College, so called “from a profound res- 
pect for the talents, virtues and services to mankind in 
general, but more especially to this country, of Benja- 
min Franklin, then president of the Supreme Executive 
Council,* was, by an act of the general assembly, passed 
in the year 1787, “erected and established in the bo- 
rough of Lancaster, in the county of Lancaster, for the 
instruction of youth in the German, English, Latin, 
Greek and other learned languages, in theology, and in 
the useful arts, sciences and literature.” 

From the title and preamble to the incorporating act, 
it would seem, that this institution, was designed, parti- 
cularly, for the improvement of our German population. 
In the title, it is called “the German College and Cha- 
rity School, in the borough and county of Lancaster.** 

By the incorporating act, 10,000 acres of land, lying 
within the boundaries of what are now the counties of 
Lycoming, Tioga, Bradford and Venango, were granted 
to the trustees of the college. By an act, passed in 
1788, “the public store house and two lots of ground in 
the borough of Lancaster,** were vested in the trustees, 
and these appear to be the only “appropriations made 
by the commonwealth** to the institution. The lands 
have not, as yet, been productive of any revenue to the 
college; on the contrary, they have been a source of 
expense. 

Soon after the passage of the act, incorporating the 
institution, a sum of money, was raised for its use, by 
private subscription. This wa9 applied toward its im* 
mediate organization. It remained in operation about 
two years, when the trustees found themselves unable 
to proceed. Since that time, occasionally a Greek and 
Latin, and sometimes only an English grammar school, 
has been kept in the buildings bejonging to the board 
of trustees, Front the information before the committee, 
it does not appear probable, that the institution will be 
revived, and placed upon the footing contemplated by 
the act creating it. Indeed there are inherent defects 
in the charter, which must ever present serious obstacles 
to any efforts that may be made for the accomplishment 
of that object. 

Jeefehson College, “located” at Canonsburg, in the 
county of Washington, was incorporated and establish- 
ed, by an act of the legislature, passed in the year 1802- 
An academy had existed in the place for a number of 
years, and upon the foundation, which had thus been 
created, the college was established. 

In the year 1806, the legislature granted $3,000 to the 
institution, providing at the same time, that there should 
be admitted into the college, any number of poor chty- 
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dren, not exceeding* four, who may, at any time, be of- 
fered in order to be taughtgra/w/ none of them however 
to continue longer than two years, if others should apply 
for admittance. By an act passed during the last session 
of the legislature, a further grant of $5,000 was made, to 
be paid in five annual instalments, commencing on the 
first of January, 1820. 

The above appears to be “the amount of appropria- 
tions made by the commonwealth” to tliTs institution.— 
It is chiefly indebted to private benefactions, and the 
exertions of its friends for its prosperity, since its orga- 
nization. The funds arising from tuition have been the 
principal means of supporting the professors. 

Four thousand five hundred dollars have h*en be- 
queathed to the institution, by individuals, to aid in edu- 
cating poor, but pious young men, for the gospel minis- 
try — and numbers have already experienced the benefits 
of this pious bequest. 

The college owns a philosophical and a chemical ap- 
paratus, which, though not extensive, are each adequate 
to a practical illustration of those brandies of science. 
The library contains about 1000 volumes; in addition to 
which, the literary Societies attached to the institution, 
have each a respectable private library. 

This seminary is under the immediate superintendance 
of the Principal; a professor of Mathematics and Natu- 
ral Philosophy ; a professor of Languages, and an assist- 
ant teacher. A professorship of Divinity has recently 
been added, but the students in that department are ve- 
ry limited in number. 

“The branches of learning taught” correspond in 
substance with those w hich have already been enumera- 
ted under the head of Department of Arts in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

From the representations to the committee, it appears 
that the whole “expense” incident to “the education 
and support of a student,” at this institution, wilf not 
exceed $125 per annum. The degree of Master of Arts 
has been conferred on twenty graduates, alumni of this 
college; and about one hundred and eleven clergymen 
have received their education, cither in whole or in part 
at this seminary.* 

The college edifice is of brick, 76 by 45 feet in di- 
mensions, and when completely finished will accommo- 
date from 150 to 200 students. The present number is 
about 80; and the prospects of the institution warrant 
the expectation of an increase, rather than a diminution 
of that number. 

Washington College, “located” at the borough of 
Washington, in the county of Washington, was incor- 
porated and established by the Legislature in the year 
1806. The institution was ingrafted, upon the Washing- 
ton Academy, which from the representation then made 
to the legislature, “appeared to be in a condition to ex- 
tend its plan of education, by having the learned lan- 
guages, the arts, sciences and literature, taught upon a 
more enlarged system than generally obtains in semina- 
ries in the country, with funds fully adequate to such an 
undertaking.” This academy was incorporated by the 
General Assembly, so early as the year 1787, and endow- 
ed with 5,000 acres of the unappropriated lands of the 
commonwealth. This appropriation, like all others of 
a similar nature to literary institutions, remained for ma- 
ny years, entirely unproductive. In 1797 the legislature 
granted $3000 to the trustees of the academy “to enable 
them to complete the buildings for the institution.” The 
act making this grant provided for the admission into the 
academy of any number of students, not exceeding ten, 
who may be offered, in order to be taught reading, wri- 
ting, and arithmetic, gratis; none of them to continue 
longer than two years. 

That this seminary flourished as an academy, is an in- 
ference justified by the preamble to the act, converting 
it into a college. Since its organization as a college, the 

* See Register, vol. 1, p. 29 3, 


only “appropriation made to it by the commonwealth** 
is a grant of $5000 made by the last legislature, payable 
in annual instalments, commencing on the first of Jana* 
ary, 1820. 

The college buildings arc 120 feet in length and 40 in 
breadth; and when completed will accommodate with 
lodging 36 students, and from 150 to 200 with roomafor 
recitation. The central building is of stone; the wings 
of brick, one of them still in an unfinished state. The 
institution owns a Pneumatic and an Electrical Appara- 
tus, Maps, Globes, an Orrery and a small Library. At- 
tached to the College are two literary societies, institu- 
ted for the purpose of promoting useful emulation among 
the students. Each of these has a private library. 

There are three professors in this seminary including 
the principal; and for information as to “the branches of 
learning taught,” the committee respectfully refer to 
what has been said on that point in relation to Jefferson 
College. What has been said of Jefferson College, in 
relation to the annual “expense of educating and sup- 
porting the studwnt,” is equally applicable to Washing- 
ton College. The number of graduates at this institu- 
tion, since its organization, is one hundred and twenty- 
five. A majority of that number were of the state of 
Pennsylvania. “The average number of students** in 
the college has been about 60.* The present number 
is 69. It gives the committee pleasure to add, that tho 
institution is considered by its immediate friends and pa- 
trons as in a flourishing state, and that its sphere of use- 
fulness is likely to be extended. 

Allegheny College, “located” at Meadville, in the 
county of Crawford, was founded by a number ofpublfc 
spirited gentlemen of that vicinity, in the year 1815, 
and incorporated by the legislature in March, 1817. 

Two thousand dollars were granted to the institution 
by the incorporating act, and a further grant of five thou- 
sand dollars, payable in five annual instalments, was made 
during the last session of the legislature. These are 
the only “appropriations made by the commonwealth,** 
to this infant seminary. 

In the short period that has elapsed since its incorpo- 
ration, it could hardly be presumed, that the trustees 
would have made much progress in the organization of 
the college. But by the activity and praiseworthy ef- 
forts of a few individuals, and especially of the gentle- 
man who fills the station of Principal of the institution 
more has been accomplished than, under all the circum- 
stances, the most sanguine expectations would have led 
us to anticipate. The cornerstone of a building, to be 
called “Bentley Hall,** in commemoration of a munifi- 
cent bequest made to the seminary by the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Bentley, D. D. of Salem, Massachusetts, was laid 
in July, A. D. 1820. This edifice is to be built of brick, 
three stories in height, one hundred feet in length, and 
thirty-eight feet in width, calculated for the accommo- 
dation of one hundred pupils, with rooms also for the 
reception of a library and philosophical apparatus, &c. 

“The number of students’* in the seminary at the 
present moment, the committee are notable to mention.* 
From its very recent establishment, however, the num- 
ber must be small. The first class of graduates, upon 
whom the degree of A. B. was conferred at the anniver- 
sary commencement, in July last, contained six. “The 
branches of science taught,’* are substantially the same 
with those taught in the seminaries of which the com- 
mittee have previously spoken; and the expense attend- 
ing “the education and support” of the pupil, though 
rated at rather less, will not vary materially from the 
sum mentioned in relation to Jefferson and Washington 
colleges. 

More than a year ago this institution owned a library, 
valued at six thousand dollars, including, as the commit- 
tee are assured, “more rare and extremely valuable 
works than many other public libraries of much greater . 
extent.” This collection embraces the private library 

* See Register, vol. 1, p. 293, 
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of the lute Rev. William Bentley, D. D. estimated at 
something more than three thousand dollars, bequeathed 
to the institution by that gentleman. It also includes 
a number Of English books, presented to the college by 
Isaiah Thomas, esq. of Worcester, Massachusetts. To 
the liberality of this gentleman the institution is also in- 
debted for a pair of elegant London made globes. Very 
recently a noble and splendid addition has been made to 
this valuable collection, by the liberal bequest of the late 
Judge Winthrop of Massachusetts. This bequest, cov- 
ering nearly the whole of the private library of the do- 
nor, is valued at six thousand four hundred and forty dol- 
lars— and this estimate appears to be a low one. In rare 
and choice works, the committee are assured, that the 
library of Judge Winthrop, was probably not surpassed 
by any one of similar extent in the Union. 

Thus it appears, that through the noble minded liber- 
ality of a few individuals, this young but rising semina- 


ry, now owns a well selected library, exceeding, at * 
low estimate, twelve thousand dollars in value. Wliilo 
the friends of science at a distance, have been thus mind- 
ful of an institution, located in Pennsylvania, our own 
citizens have not been altogether idle and unconcerned 
spectators of their bounty. Allegheny college appears 
to have among them ardent and persevering friends; and 
has received various donations, which, though not very- 
considerable in amount, sufficiently demonstrate, that 
its interests have struck a deep root in the public mind- 
Its location, in a comparatively new, but rapidly improv- 
ing part of our own state, and its proximity to the states 
of Ohio and New York, and the Province of Upper Ca- 
nada, open to it an extensive field of usefulness. To 
nourish the fruitful vine which has been planted by care- 
fu l hands, is the duty of every friend of science, morals 
and free government. 


The following statement exhibits "A list of the Academies incorporated within the state with thf» nf fk A v 

» u £s. rf «is 


Academies in the state oft Date of the Tnsti 


Pennsylvania. 


1. Public School of Ger- 
mantown. 

2. The Pittsburg Acade 
my,* 

3. The Academy of the 
Protestanf Episcopal 
Church in the city of 
Philadelphia. 

4. Washington Academy, 
now Washington Col- 
lege.* 


5. Reading Academy, 

6. Charity School of the 
1 German Lutheran con- 
gregation in and near 
the city of Philadelphia, 

7. Charity School of the 
German Reformed con- 
gregation in the city of 
PhUadelphia, 

8. Public school of the 
county of Huntingdon. 


tution or incor 
poration. 


9. Academy and Free 
School of Bucks co. 

10. York county Acade- 
my.* 

11. Cbambersburg Aca- 
demy.* 

12. Meadville Academy.* 


1784, 

1787, 

1787, 

1787, 

1788, 


Amount of appropriations by the com- 
monwealth. 


Feb. 19, 1790. 


13. Beaver Academy, 


14. Norristown Academy J 

15. Bellefonts Academy* 


1799, 


[1802, 1807, 1808, 
1811, vide pam. 
laws, 1816— 17, 
page 157. 

1803, 1813. 


1804, 

1805, 


$2*000 A. D. 1821. 


1 

1787. 

$5,000 March 16, 1798. 
10,000 acres of land. 

res of land September V 
$3,000 A. D. 1797. 


262 — 2, 000 in 1807 ™ 

5000 acres of land in 1789. 

5000 acres of land in 1789. 

The incorporating act is entitled, "An a< 
tor founding and endowing," and the secon 
section speaks of lands therein granted: bi 
no grant whatever is made, either in the prin 
ed statute or in the original act in the office < 
the secretary of the commonwealth. 


$4,000, March 16, 1798. 

$ 2 , 000 . 

$2,000, April 5, 1799. 
1000 m 1811, vide also pam. laws o 
vol. 8, page 440, and also Bioren 
ol . 


536. 


$2000 in 1805. 


Town in 
which loca- 
ted. 

County m 
which 
located. 

Germantowr 

1 Phihd. 

0, Pittsburg 
* 

Allegheny 

Philadelphia 

. Philad. 

t 

Washington 

Waahingt'q 

1 - Reading 
e 

Berks 

PhUadelphia 

Philad, 

PhUadelphia 

PhilwJ, 

t 

1 

t Huntingdon 

f 

Huntingd’q 

Newtown 

Bucks, 

, York 

York, 

CVmbersb’g 

Franklin, 

» 

) MeadvUle 

Crawford, 

1 Beaver 

Beaver. 

Norristown. 

1 BeUefonte. 

t • 

Montgom, 

Centre, 
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Academies — Continued. 


16. Easton Union Acade 





my, 


#2000 in 1805, 

Easton. 

Northampton. 

17. Greersburg Academ) 

r 1806, 

600 in 1806, 

Greersburg. 

Beaver. 

18. Canonsburg Acade 



• 


my* now Jefferson col 
lege, 


1000 in 1800, 

Canonsburg. 

Washington. 

19. Wilkesbarre Acade- 



my, 

1807, 

2000 dollars. 

Wilkesbarre. 

Luzerne. 

20. Falls Township Free 




School. 

1807, 

Rents of certain land, vide pam. laws of 
1806-7, pages 91, 92, 93. 

Falls township 

Bucks. 

21. Union Academy oi 

r 


Doylestown,* 

22. Union Academy oi 

p 

$80 0, vide pam. laws of 1806-7, also of 
1805, page 24, 

Doylestown. 

Uniontown. 

Bucks. 

Unipjitown.* 

1808, 

2000 dollars, 

Fayette. 

23. Northumberland Aca- 




demy, 

vide pam. laws oi 

'Vide pam. laws of 1807-8, page 179. — 

1 

o 

£ 

Northum’land 

1804, vol. 6, p. 
24, 

1809. 

March 28, 1808, two thousand dollars. 



24. Harrisburg Academy 

In 1809 1000 dollars, in 1814 a lot of 

Harrisburg. 

Dauphin. 


ground; vide pam. laws of 1813-14, 
page 240. In 1818, 1000 dollars. 




25. Greensbg. Academy* 

1810, 

200Q dollars. 

Greensburg. 

Westmorel’nd 

36. Somerset Academy 

1810, 

2000 dollars, 

Somerset. 

Somerset. 

28. Getty sb’g. Academy* 

1810, 

2000 dollars, 

Gettysburg. 

Adams. 

.28. Bedford Academy,* 

1810, 

In 1810 2000 dollars, in 1812 2000 -dol 

Bedford. 

Bedford* 


lars. The act of 1810 repealed, and 
the appropriation of 1812 only has 






been received by the trustees. 



29. Greene Academy,* 

1810. 

2000 dollars, 

Carmichaels- 

Greene. 



town. 


30. Butler Academy,* 

1811, 

#2000, and in 1813 a tract of land. 

Butler. 

Butler. 

31. Chester county Aca 

1 j 

2000 dollars. 

E. Whiteland 

Chester. 

demy. 

1811, 


township. 


32. Mercer Academy,* 
93. Williamsport Aeade- 

1811, 

2000 dollars, 

Mercer. 

Mercer. 

my, 

1811, 

2000 dollars, 

Williamsport. 

Lycoming. 

34. Waterford Academy, 

1811, 

In 1811, 500 acres of land and 15 in-lots 
in the town of Waterford. In 1816, 
8 other in-lots, — vide also pam. laws 
qf 1819-20, page 39. 

Waterford. 

Hatborough. 

Erie . 



35. Loller Academy. 

1812, 

Montgomeiy. 

36. Venango Academy,* 

1813, 

2000 dollars, 

Franklin. 

Venango. 

37. Delaware Academy, 

1813, 

1000 dollars. 

The sites were 

Wayne. 

38. Beach Woods Acade- 



to be fixed by 


my,* 

1813, 

1000 dollars, 

commission- 
ers named in 

Wayne. 




the incorpo- 
rating act. 

Philadelphia. 

39. Bustleton Academy, 


500 dollars in 1813, 

Bustleton. 

40. Athens Academy,* 

1813, 

2600 dollars. 

Athens. 

Bradford- 

41. Orwigsb’g. Academy* 

1813, 

2000 dollars. 

Orwigsburg. 

Schuylkill. 

42. Hughesian free school 

1813, 


Buckingham 




township. 

Bucks. 

43. Franklin School. 

1813, 


Franklin 

township. 

Greene. 

44. Allentown Academy* 

1814, 

2000 dollars, 

Northampton. 

Lehigh- 

45. Indiana Academy* 

1814, 

2000 dollars, 

Indiana. 

Indiana. 

46. Stroudsburg Academy 

1814, 


Stroudsburg. 

Northampton. 

47. Lewistown Academy* 

1815, 

2000 dollars, 

Lewistown. 

Mifflin. 

48. Lebanon Academy,* 

49. Huntingdon Acade- 

1816, 

2000 dollars. 

Lebanon. 

Huntingdon. 

Lebanon. 

Huntingdon. 

my,* I 

1816, 

2000 dollars, 

50. Susquehanna Acade- 





my,* 

1816, 

2000 dollars, 

Montrose. 

Susquehanna* 

51. West-Chester Acade- 





my, 


1000 dollars, in 1817. 

West Chester. 

Chester. 

52. Eric Academy, 

1817, 

500 acres of land, adjoining the town of 
Erie, and 15 in-lots, in that town; also 
$2000 from sale of lots in Erie — vide 
pam. laws of 1819-20, page 175. In 
1821, other lots granted in Erie. 

Erie. 

Erie. 



53. Wellsborough Acad- 


Wellsb’rough 


emy,* 

1817, 

2000 dollars, 

Tioga. 

54- I>*nville*Academy, 

1818, 


Danville. 

Columbia. 

55. Ebensburg Academy* 

1819, 

2000 dollars, 

Ebensburg. 

Cambria. 

56. Kittanning Academy, 

1821, 

2000 dollars, 

Kittanning. 

Armstrong. 
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The above “ list of Academies” made after a careful 
examination of the various acts of the Legislature, in re- 
lation to them, is believed to be critically accurate so far 
as it goes. It is possible, however, that in the multipli- 
city of enactments on the subject, some one or more of 
the seminaries of this grade, throughout the state, may 
have been overlooked. It is also possible that appro- 
priations made in favour of the Academies enumerated 
in the above list, may have escaped the reseasch of the 
committee. If so, it is attributable rather to the embar- 
rassments and errors inseparable from such a research, 
than to a want of attention on the part of the committee. 
This will be apparent, when it is known, that after the 
tnost diligent examination, the committee have not been 
Able to ascertain the precise location and date of the in- 
corporation of several of the Academies in the above 
schedule. 

The appropriations made to the Academies marked 
thus • in the above list, were Upon condition, that they 
should educate a certain number of poor children gratis. 

44 Such information as may enable the Legislature to 
form a correct opinion of the advancing or declining 
condition” of these Academies, the committee cannot 
give, without speaking separately of each, ftut that it 
is presumed, would be going into a detail, not contem- 
plated by the Senate, in adopting the resolutions under 
which this report is made. From an examinatian of an- 
swers received by the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
to circular letters addressed by him to many of the Aca* 
demies, it would seem that comparatively few of them 
Are in an “advancing condition.” 

4. EDUCATION OF THE POOR. 

44 The first school district” composed of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, is, so far as the information of the 
committee extends, the only part of the state into 
which the Lancasterian system of education, has been 
introduced. The schools in this district are organized 
under an act of the Legislature, passed on the third of 
March, 1818. A brief history of the operations of these 
schools, as represented in the several annual reports of 
the controllers, will best enable the Senate to judge of 
the economy and efficiency of the Lancasterian system 
in the education of the poor. 

The board of controllers was organized on the sixth of 
April 1818, and proceeded to establish schools, for both 
sexes, in the respective sections of the district. It will 
readily be perceived, that many and vexatious difficul- 
ties must nave been encountered, in reducing to prac- 
tice a plan of education, novel and untried in our state. 
The inefficiency and expensivenress of all the pre-exist- 
ing legislative provisions for the education of the poor, 
were well calculated to shake die confidence of the 
public, to the proposed scheme of education, and conse- 
quently to embarrass the controllers in making the ne- 
cessary arrangements for introduction. fiut the zeal and 
benevolent perseverance of these public agents, has 
overcome the various difficulties that surrounded them, 
and the result of a few years experience, has placed the 
utility of the system beyond a question. 

, The number of children, in the schools^ under the 
superintendence of the board, dining the several years 
that they have been in operation is as follows, to wit: 



Boys. 

Girls . 

Total 

In 181* 

1507 

133& 

2845 

1819 

1677 

1591 

3268 

1820 

. 2594 

2775 

5369 

1821 

1624 

1345 

2969* 


The annua! expense of educating each ehild has al- 
ways been less than four dollars per annum. Prior to 
the establishment of these school's, the commissioners of 
the county of Philadelphia, paid at the rate of eleven 
dollars per annum, for each child educated at the public 
expense. The economy of the new system is therefore 
too apparent to need any comment; add to which, 44 it is 

* See Register, vol. I. p. 155. 


believed that a small part only of the children — thus* 
paid for by the commissioners, were actually taught in 
the schools in which they were enrolled — from the na- 
ture of their office, the various services they have ter 
perform, and the imperfection of the laws, it was im- 
possible for the county commissioners to exercise that 
minute and availing control' over either the pupils ot 
teachers,” which is a chief excellence iirtbe present sys- 
tem. , 

The boys are instructed in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic; and the girls are taught the same branches/ 
as well as needle-work, in its useful and economical de- 
partments. The several schools are regularly and vigi‘«r 
lantly inspected by the directors under whose immediate 
charge they are; “ while the board of controllers extend 
toward all of them the general supervision enjoined by 
the laws.” The improvement made by the children, is' 
such as might be expected from a well digested system 
of education, administered under the watchfol superin- 
tendance of those who seek no other reward for their la- 
bour, save the satisfaction which they derive from see- 
ing the objects of their care trained up in useful know- 
ledge, and fitted for their several stations in society: of 
the moral and religious influence of these schools, some 
opinion may be formed from the fact, that after diligent 
inquiry no instance appears of any of the pupils having 
been arraigned for offence against the laws. 

In the last annual report the controllers say, that 
“each successive year confirms the utility of the mode of 
instruction which has been adopted, and it is only to be 
regretted, that many parents, whose children might be 
brought under its auspices, remain regardlessof the ad- 
vantages, from the enjoyment of which they criminally 
withhold their offspring.” The great disproportion be- 
tween the number of pupils in 1820 and 1821, is attri- 
buted, in a considerable degree, to an increase in manu- 
factories in Philadelphia and its vicinity, which “ha* 
produced a great demand for the labour of young per- 
sons; and consequently withdrawn many children from 
the public schools'” If this be the fact, it is an evil of 
no inconsiderable magnitude, and may well claim the 
early afid serious attention of the Legislature. 

During the preceding session of the Legislature, acta 
were passed modifying or repealing the general school? 
law, within the counties of Cumberland, Dauphin, Lan- 
caster, and Allegheny. Whether any, and if any, what 
benefits have resulted to these counties,from this change,' 
the committee are unable to say. The bill which has 
been passed by the Senate, during the present session,* 
will, if passed by the House of Representatives, no doubt 
lead to the introduction of the Lancasterian system, into 
the city of Lancaster, and the boroughs of Lancaster 
county. 

From the information before the committee, they are 
induced to believe, that the act of the 4th of April 181 0 r 
“to provide for the education of the poor gratis” is 
wholly inoperative in many of the counties of the com- 
monwealth, and much ataised in others. This cannot 
be a matter of surprise, when it is considered, that it is' 
not iriade the duty of any person to see that the provi- 
sions of the law be faithfully carried into effect. Thro* 
the agency of assessors and county commissioners, if 
they attend to their duty, a list of the children between* 
the ages of five and twelve years, in each township, 
ward, or district, whose parents are unable to pay for 
their schooling, is made out and sent to the teachers of 
schools within such township, ward, or district; after 
phieh the parent is at liberty to send the child to such 
school, at the expense of the county. But no person is 
appointed to see that the child fa sent to school, or when* 
sent, that it is properly instructed. The school may not 
be orte from which the pupil Can derive benefit. Groar 
negligence or incapacity on the part of the teacher may,- 
and it is believed not unfrequently does defeat the ob- 
ject of public bounty, and renders the whole system 
useless m its effects upon those intended to bo unproved, 
by it;— add to which it is apprehended thatit it not u&- / 
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usual for a county to pay for the schooling of children 
who are placed upon the register, but do not attend the 
school. Such are some of the consequences of the pre- 
sent system, even where the assessors and comriiission- 
•ers faithfully comply with the requisitions of the law, 
■and parents avail themselves of its privileges. 

But from the want of due attention on the part of those 
•officers, or from the culpable neglect or mistaken pride 
^f parents, it frequently happens that the children of 
<the poor do not reap the benefit of even the precarious 
provision which is made for them by the act of 1809. — 
In many counties the law is a dead letter. To revise it 
and provide a more efficient system, may therefore be 
'Considered as one of the most urgent duties of the legis- 
lature. 4< Educate the poor” is one of the soundest 
maxims, one of the most important admonitions, which 
can reach, and dwell upon the pund of a Republican law- 
giver, % 

In those parts of the state, where the population is 
sufficiently dense to render it practicable, the committee 
would earnestly recommend the adoption of the Lan- 
casterian system of instruction. Its superior excellence 
in the education of the poor, is fully exemplified, in 'The 
first School District, 4 and the committee can see no rea- 
son why it may not with equal success be introduced 
into the various towns and boroughs throughout the 
commonwealth. Teachers may be qualified in the Mo- 
del School, at Philadelphia, free of any charge. The 
expense incident to the establishment of each school 
will be trifling, and the annual saving will afterwards be 
great. 

The Committee also respectfully call the attention of 
the Senate to a bill on its files, reported by this commit- 
tee, containing provisions which will, in the apprehen- 
sion of the committee, remedy some of the most promi- 
nent defects in the present law, and provide more effec- 
tually ^or the education of the poor gratis. 

Upon consulting the acts of Assembly, we find the 
following incorporations and appropriations, since the 
above report was delivered. # 

1822. Warren Academy, incorporated in Warren co. 

aud 500 acres of land granted. 

1823. Franklin Academy, Venango county, patent 

for two lots. 

Strasburgh Academy, incorp. Lancaster co. 

1824. Act for the education of the poor gratis, and for 

laying a foundation of a general system of 
education throughout the Commonwealth, 
passsed. 

1825. Annuity to Deaf & Dumb continued for 4 years. 

1826. $3000 annually for 7 years to be paid to Dick- 

inson College. 

$1000 annually for 4 years to be paid to Jeffer- 
son College. — A supplementary act passed, 
authorising the Trustees of Jefferson Col- 
lege to elect ten additional Trustees, who 
may be residents of the city and county of 
Philadelphia, and which additional Trustees, 
or any six of them, may be appointed by the 
General Board of Trustees, a committee to 
superintend the Medical Department, giving 
instruction in the city of Philadelphia, with 
such powers as to the appointment and re- 
moval of Trustees, the holding public com- 
mencements and conferring degrees, as the 
General Board of Trustees at Canonsburg 
may direct” No degree of M. D. to be 
conferred unless the candidate shall be 21 
of age, and shall have actually studied 
medicine for the term of three years, under 
the direction of some respectable practi- 
tioner, and attended at least two full 
courses in Anatomy, Surgery, Practice of 
Medicine, Materia Mcdica, Midwifery, and 
Chemistry, or one at this, and one at some 


respectable college in the United States. 
No student shall be required to pay any nwt- 
triculating fee, nor for signature of diploma. 
No professor shall require more than 15 dol- 
lars from each student for the season; and 
no student shall be required to pay any fee 

* for his attendance on a third course. 

— “ La Fayette College,” at Easton, established 
4 and incorporated. 

Washington College, to receive 1000 dollars 

annually for 4 years. 

2400 dollars annually for 4 years, to the West- 
ern University. 

. 1827. Clearfield Academy incorporated, 2000 dollar* 
granted — 1000 to buildings, 1000 to perma- 
nent fund, when 1000 shall have been raised 
by private subscription. 

Milford Academy, incorporated in Pike county, 

and 2000 dollars granted. 

Mifflinburgh Academy, incorporated in Union 

county — 2000 dollars granted. 

“Lancaster County” Academy, in Lancaster 

co. — 3000 dollars granted. 

Union Academy at Doylestown, Bucks county, 

incorporated. 

— — "Madison College,” established and incorpo- 
rated, Uniontown, Fayette county. 

Allegheny College, 1000 dollars annually for 4 

years. 

1828. An act to provide for the education of children 
at the public expense in the eity of Pitts- 
burg. 

5000 dollars granted to Madison College. 

1000 do. to Beach Woods Academy, Wayne co^ 


PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 

We would invite the attention of oat readers to the 
following interesting letter from Mr. Livingston, on the 
subject of the penitentiary system, which is shortly to 
be discussed by the Legislature. His long devotion Uy 
investigations connected with this subject, has amply 
qualified him to advise; and his recommendations should 
not be disregarded, without mature consideration. 

! 

?ROX THE X ATIOFAL CAEETTE. 

LETTER ON PENAL LAW AND PENITENTIARY 
DISCIPLINE. 

From the’ Hon. Edward Livingston, to Roberts Vaux. 

Bed Hook , N. Y. October 25, 1828. 

You are one of the very few, my good friend, 
whom, at this period of general excitement, I couki ven- 
ture to speak With the hope of being listened to, on any 
other topic than those of the election or the tariff. — 
Whatever may be our opinions and preferences on these 
subjects, yet there are others which have so much en- 
grossed our thoughts, and interested our feelings, that 
we have never found time to settle between us the great 
concerns of the nation, and have conversed more fre- 
quently on reforms in penal lew and prison discipline, 
than on those required m the government of the .coun- 
try. Leaving, then, the majority of the people, undety 
the direction of that wise Providence which speaks 
through their voice, to determine, between the candi- 
dates for their favour, let me endeavour, by this letter, to 
supply some observations I was prevented from offering 
to you, verbally, by my sudden departure when last in 
your city. 

The substitution of labour as a punishment, instead of 
death and other bodily sufferings, has at different peri- 
ods entered into the theories of ingenious writers, and 
in some degree into the practice of certain nations; but 
I think you have sufficiently shown, that to Pennsylva- 
nia, and the wise foresight of its philanthropic founder 
we owe the first successful experiment to prove that se - 
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elusion and laborious habits may be made the means at 
once of punishment, reformation and example. False 
economy and a fatal inattention to the principles which 
produced this success, destroyed its effects almost as 
soon as they were felt; and in Pennsylvania, as well as 
in all the states which had followed her example, the sys- 
tem wa^ found to be inefficient in the exact degree m 
which the seclusion became less strict, and in which the 
labour was enforced by chains or stripes. Thp promis- 
cuous association of convicts produced an enormous in- 
crease both in the number and atrocity of offences; and 
it became evident that no reform could be expected, 
while it was suffered to exist. Classification had been 
tried in England, and partially here, but it was found to 
be an incomplete remedy — that system could only be 
perfected by individual seclusion: because, even when 
the class was reduced to two, one of them would gene- 
rally be found qualified to corrupt the other; and if the 
rare case should occur, of two persons who had arrived 
at the same precise point of depravity, and the rarer cir- 
cumstance of the keeper's discernment being success- 
fully employed in associating them, their approximation 
would increase the common stock of guilt. The con- 
viction of this truth, and the necessity of providing a 
remedy for the evil, appears to have suggested different 
plans, all of them in different degrees corrective of the 
present abuse. The corrupting influence of promiscu- 
ous association was found to be the greatest during the 
night, when unchecked by the presence of keepers, 
unemployed by labour, every opportunity was offered 
for confirming old offenders, and initiating the young in 
the mysteries of vice and crime. An obvious improve- 
ment, therefore, was a separate dormitory for each con- 
vict. To continue this seclusion during the day, would 
be expensive, because the accommodations must be en- 
larged, and the indemnity to be expected from the pri- 
soner’s solitary labour would be less if he were employ- 
ed, or nothing if he were kept in idleness. Economy 
here again intervened, and suggested that strict discip- 
line during the day might supply the place of seclusion, 
prevent corrupting intercourse, and increase the profits 
of the establishment by forced and social labour. This 
is the foundation of Mr. JLynds* plan. It has been adopt- 
ed at Auburn and Sing Sing, and frith a partial success, 
which I much fear may arrest the penitentiary system in 
its progress to that point of perfection at which all its 
advocates expect it to arrive. 

It may have this effect in two ways — first, by making 
us content with a partial improvement, and relaxing our 
endeavours to perfect it; but principally by the error of 
attributing to the system, effects which are only due to 
the talent by which it is conducted; just as the worst 
government may be so administered as to produce more 
prosperity than the best, when the power is placed in 
bad hands. Compared with the discipline in the prisons 
of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and I may add, 
most of the other penitentiaries in the United States, 
that of Aiiburn and Sing Sing is greatly superior; but 
it does not, and can not from the nature of things, ever 
approach perfection, if we allow reformation to enter 
into our views, and if we wish to guard against the abuse 
of authority. The founder of the system did not ex- 
pect reformation. In a letter with which he favonred 
me some time ago on the subject, he considered it as 
hopeless: and although by the late returns it appears 
that a portion of the convicts have shown signs of amend- 
ment after their discharge, yet they are too few in pro- 
portion to the whole number, and the time is too short 
to give any certainty of the system’s producing this ef- 
fect. Where fifty or sixty convicts, selected for their 
aptitude for a particular trade or work, not from any fit- 
ness of moral feeling, are associated in the same shop, 
it is next to an impossibility that one or two keepers 
should prevent their communication with each other, 
be these keepers ever so vigilant, even supposing them 
to b« inaccessible to corruption, or to a feeling of com- 
Vol* II, 40. 


passion inconsistent with duty. Here again I have the 
authority of Mr. Lynds, who tells me, in substance, that 
his greatest difficulty was to find keepers who were not 
apt to err on the side of indulgence. But suppose this 
difficulty conquered, and the convicts placed under that 
immediate inspection of task masters willing to enforce 
the most rigid discipline-— one keeper to every ten would 
not be sufficient to watch the whispers, the looks, the 
sighs, by which the association of ideas and reminiscen- 
ces of guilt would be kept up, and plans of new ar- 
rangements formed to be executed on their discharge^ 
and were there no other knowledge gained, that of each, 
other’s person is & serious objection to this social labour. 

It is not extraordinary that this system should have 
admirers; every visiter must admire the cleanliness, or- 
der, laborious exertion, and silence which reign in the 
shops, and the military parade of the convicts in their 
march to and from their labour is imposing. But the 
visiter docs not see, nor can the keeper see, at all times, 
the signs of intelligence, or hear the whispers of com- 
munication that are made, and must from the nature of 
things be made, between the most abandoned felons, 
working for years in the same shop, within a few feet of 
each other. Strict discipline, we are told, prevent* 
this — those who are detected are instantly punished, and 
the fear of a new infliction keeps them silent. It will 
make them cautious; but it must change their nature not 
only as malefactors, but as men, if it does not increase 
their desire of communicating with each other while 
there is a possibility of doing it unobserved; and that 
such a possibility exists it would be vain to deny — not 
only during the time of labour, when a word addressed 
to one standing within a few feet could not be heard 
further than was intended, by reason of the clanking of 
hammers and the noise of machinery, but along the lino 
of the lock march, in going to and returning from la- 
bour, when the Tips of each man are placed within a few 
inches of the ear of the one who precedes him, a situa-. 
tion infinitely well calculated for passing the word of 
revolt or establishing conventional si£ns of intelligence 
from the rear to the front of the fine almost with elec- 
trical rapidity. The endeavour to overcome these faci- 
lities for communication, although it can never perfectly 
succeed, must be sustained by placing unlimited power 
in the hands, not only of the warden, but every subor- 
dinate keeper. Immediate chastisement by the inflic- 
tion of stripes! — the whole system is based upon this. 
Every under keeper may beat any convict without any 
kind of restrictions. He lias only to suppose an irreve- 
rent look, or a sign of intelligence, and it is his duty to 
apply the whip — there can be no check. lie says he 
saw a sign made by one convict to another; the convict 
denies having made or intended it, and he is beaten— 
not only to punish him for having; made the sign, but 
until lie confesses that he did make it. This is not only 
what may happen, but what has happened, and what has 
received the solemn sanction of a court of justice, as a* 
necessary and legal power to be vested, not in the war- 
den or inspectors, but in the under keepers. . Now, will 
any One say that this power vested in subordinate hands 
is not liable to be abused, and, as it is declared to be dis- 
cretionary, abused with impunity; or that a system which 
can only be supported by such an investiture of power 
can be, as it has been termed, a perfect model for imita- 
tion ? The worst portion of it, in my opinion, is not the 
facility it gives to corrupting associations or to arranging 
plans of escape. In both these particulars it is infinitely 
superior to any other existing institution of the kind. — 
But it is in this, that it enables the lowest officer of the 
penitentiary, at bis will, to alter the punishment direct- 
ed by law, to one that the law has discarded as too une- 
qual and demoralizing and degrading to be inflicted, 
and thus to increase the punishment of a slight offence 
to a degree greater than that^designated for one of a 
deeper dye:— And in this, that a system of labour car 
ried on by stripes is not (for the reasons stated in my 
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introductory report to the code of prison discipline) 
calculated to produce reformation, which I hold to be a 
roost essential object in any plan of criminal law. 

As opposed to this system I have ventured to propose 
one based upon labour in seclusion; as a relief from se- 
elusion without labour; succeeded gradually by instruc- 
tion, and labour in classified society; labour not co-er- 
ced, but granted as a favour; and instruction given as 
the reward of industry and good conduct, not enforced 
as a task. You will have seen the details in my code of 
prison discipline. Whether your opinion and mine agree 
as to those details I know not, but I am sure we do in 
the utility of seclusion accompanied by moral, religious 
and scientific instruction and useful manual labour. 

I was myself deceived by supposing that the report 
of the Committee of the Senate nad been adopted as 
the ground work of your penitentiary discipline, and 
that absolute solitude without labour was to be substitu- 
ted for your present plan. But your verbal explanations 
hare convinced me of my error, and I wonder exceed- 
ingly that those in your several instructive publications, 
have not also convinced others that the design of the 
new Philadelphia Penitentiary is not to inflict the dread- 
ful punishment of absolute solitude without labour and 
without instruction. This has been improperly assumed 
in atf the parallels between the Auburn discipline and 
that of your state; and discarding (as is very properly 
done) the discipline of the old penitentiary, the ques- 
tion has been argued as if the consequence of not taking 
the Auburn plan would be a resort to absolute solitude, 
as .a punishment. If this were the case, I should be in- 
clined to adopt the former with all its inconveniences. 
But not believing this to be a necessary alternative, I 
cannot but lament the efforts that arc making to induce 
your legislature to abandon the experiment which your 
noble building is so well calculated for making with ef- 
fect Your state has gone to great expense to solve by 
experiment (the best of all means) the great questions, 
whether convicts cannot, by a judicious treatment, be 
reformed as well as punished by the same process; whe- . 
ther they may not be made examples to follow in their 
lives after punishment, as they are examples to avoid in 
tlieir conduct preceding it. Whether the whip is the 
most proper instrument to inculcate lessons of religion, 
morality, industry and science; and whether a man will 
Jove labour the better for having been forced by the in- 
fliction or the fear pf the lash to perform a certain quan- 
tity of it every day? Would it be wise to abandon this 
experiment at the very moment that you have incurred 
all the expense it required, and overcome all tlie diffi- 
culties it at first presented ? Besides, it seems to me 
that if I were a Pennsylvanian, without the fullest con- 1 
viction that the plan devised by Penn, and so -success*- I 
fully executed in the<State afterwards, was impractica- f 
ble, I should never consent to abandon it for one founded i 
oil directly opposite principles. I shonld feel some 
State pride (and surely there can be no better founda- 
tion on which to place it) in showing that as Pennsylva- 
nia was the first to propose the system, so she would 
have the credit of bringing it to perfection. f would | 
not be dazzled by the praise that lias been bestowed on 
the Auburn plan, or debarred by the erroneous view 
that has been taken of your own; I would closely scru- 
tinize the former, to discover to what part its success is 
due; I would follow that, but would not copy those 
part* which diverge from the principles on which all pe- 
nitentiary punishments ought to be founded. The se- 
clusion by night, which Mr. Lvnds introduced, was a 
gTeat step towards perfection; the indiscriminate asso- 
ciation by day was a retrograde movement, the ill effects 
of which arc partial lv counteracted by thu severe dis- 
cipline of personal chastisement by stripes, a practice 
more injurious than the evil it purports to correct. I 
am not, in what I say to you and have published to the 
world on this subject, governed by any sickly feeling of 
compassion for the sufferings of convicts. If I bad 
the powers, and thought them necessary to prevent 


crime, I could direct punishments as strongly as those 
who entertain opinions different from mine. But 1 be- 
lieve convicts to be men, bad men, it is true, but bad 
from example, from poverty, from vice, from idleness, 
from intemperance, from the indulgence of evil passions; 
that there arc not many who, by counteracting these 
causes, cannot be reclaimed; and that you do more 
good, and save more expense to the state, and secure the 
safety of its citizens in a greater degree, by reforming 
one of tbefn, than by punishing and then releasing ten 
others. The punishment of these ten acts on their 
fears, and on those of others as an example; bat so doe* 
the punishment by which you have reformed the one; 
he will have no inclination to resume his inroads on so- 
ciety, the ten others will recur to theirs upon every oc- 
casion on w hich they flatter themselves that it can be 
done with impunity, and.of all calculations of false eco- 
nomy the greatest is that w hich considers the ccst of re- 
forming a prisoner as a useless expense. Discharging 
an unreforrned thief, is tantamount to authorizing a tax 
of an unlimited amount to be raised on individuals. Cal- 
culate the amount annually lost by theft alone, besides 
the property destroyed by other offences; and you will 
find it amounts to a much larger sum than the interest 
of all those which are required for your reformatory es- 
tablishments, and this expense is borne by a few unfor- 
tunate individuals perhaps the least able to sustain it. 
Therefore i} would he no false estimate (and I hope it is 
not an irreverent one) to say that the interest and peace: 
of the dwellers upon earth, are promoted by the refor- 
mation of convicts in the same degree with the joy which 
as we are taught, is felt by the inhabitants of heaven on 
the conversion of sinners. The numerous and highly 
respectable advocates for the Auburn plan think that it* 
discipline joined to the many other advantages it is ac- 
knowledged to possess is calculated to produce reforma- 
tion, and therefore very naturally urge its adoption by 
the other states; but if I might be permitted to judge, 

I should say that they urge it w ith rather too much of 
the exclusive spirit that belongs to sectarian controversy. 
That plan has done much. Why should they discou- 
rage experiments founded on at least plausible reasons, 
to do more; and why should they represent the one you 
are about to try as a system of solitary imprisonment 
without labour or instruction, which, unless I greatly 
misunderstand it, is to qombinc both? But 1 find I am 
writing a treatise instead of a letter, the only object of 
which w hen I began it was to press upon you earnestly 
the importance of persevering in the plan of combining 
solitary imprisonment with instruction and labour (nei- 
ther of them coerced) as the modes which may most 
reasonably be expected to produce the end wc have in 
view'; and to keep social labour and social instruction in 
classes, is a reward to stimulate to exertion and improve- 
ment. 

I have now done, but it is ‘‘very stuff of the con- 
science” w ith me, never to write or speak or\ this sub- 
ject without saying that whatever partial good you may 
do by penitentiary punishments, nothing radically im- 
portant can be effected, unless you “begin (as the fairy 
.tale has it) at the beginning.” Force education upon 
the people, instead of forcing them to labour as a pun- 
ishment for crimes which the degradation of ignorance 
has induced them to commit; teach religion and science 
and a simple system of penal law in your primary schools; 
adopt a system of penal procedure that shall be expedi- 
tious, gratuitous, easily understood, and that shall banish 
all hope of escape from the defects of form, as well a* 
every vexation to the parties or the witnesses. Provide 
subsistence for the poor who cannot labour, and employ- 
ment for those who can. But above all do not force 
those whom you are obliged to imprison before trial 
be they innocent or guilty, into that contaminating so- 
ciety from w hich, after they are found to be guilty, you 
arc so anxious to keep them. Hemembcr that in Phila- 
delphia as w ell as in New r York, more than twro thou- 
sand five hundred are annually committed; of whom not 
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one fourth are found to be guilty; and that thus you 
Lave introduced every year more than 1800 persons pre- 
sumed to be innocent, into a school where every vice 
and every crime is taught by the ablest masters, and we 
shut our eyes to this enormous evil, and inconsistently 
go on preaching the necessity of seclusion and labeur, 
and industry after conviction, as if Penitentiaries were 
the only places in which the contamination of evil so- 
„ ciety were to be dreaded. Why will not Pennsylvania 
take the lead in perfecting the work she began; and in- 
stead of patchwork legislation that can never be effec- 
tual, establish a complete system, in which all the differ- 
ent but mutually dependant subjects of education, pau- 
perism, penal law, and prison discipline should be em- 
braced? I am preaching I know to the converted, when 
I urge the consideration of these subjects upon you: but 
mutual exhortation is of service even between those who 
think alike, and there is no cause to the success of 
which I would more willingly devote my feeble talents 
and the exertions of my life, including as it does the 
cause of religion, humanity and social order, than the 
one which forms the subject of this letter; there is none 
I am sure more interesting to you, and therefore I will 
mix with it no other than that of the high esteem, with 
which I am always, my dear sir, your friend and humble 
servant, 

EDW. LIVINGSTON. 

Roberts Vaux, Esq. 

We have frequently expressed our desire to be fur- 
nished with information respecting the different portions 
of the interior of the state; but have, excepting in one 
or two instances, never received a communication upon 
the subject. We are therefore happy to see the remarks 
contained in the following communication to the United 
States Gazette, and hope they will arrest the attention of 
gentlemen of leisure and ability to communicate facts 
respecting their immediate neighbourhoods. Such in- 
formation is very desirable to persons at a distance, and 
can only be accurately obtained from those who reside 
in the districts described. In every town and county, 
there must be certainly some one capable of imparting 
such information and having the leisure to do it. We 
have therefore been surprised at its being so generally 
neglected-— especially as most men feel some pride in 
exhibiting the advantages possessed by the section of 
country or town in which they reside. We hope that 
hereafter we shall not have so much reason to complain 
upon this subject. Communications made to us, will be 
recorded in a permanent form, and as soon as received. 

PENNSYLVANIA TOWNS. 

This state is characterized by its honesty and solidity, 
and the plodding, straight-forward industry of the citi- 
zens. There is nothing now done upon fictitious capi- 
tal, but all upon a solid foundation; consequently every 
step we make, is so much gained; for we have no ap- 
prehension of a retrograde movement. The natural 
advantages of the state arc immense; amf the improve- 
ments in progress, will induce to their rapid and full de- 
velopcment. True, we have nothing like the lake coun- 
try in the state of New York; but^hen we are exempt 
from the destructive fevers that annually visit those sec- 
tions, which otherwise would be as delightful as the 
imagination could well conceive. Nearly one third of 
Pennsylvania is mountainous and broken land, which 
adds to .the purity and salubrity of the atmosphere; and 
it is remarkable that the fertility of the extended val- 
leys with which this state abounds, is usually in propor- 
tion to the sterility of the mountains by which they are 


surrounded. It is a reproach upon the Philadelphians, 
that m general they know so little of the interior of the 
state; and this reproach is frequently made by intelli- 
gent men residing west of the mountains, without re- 
flecting that the ignorance of our citizens on this inter- 
esting subject, is in a great degree attributable to thone 
who make the complaint. At all events, they might 
throw much light upon the subject; but they hide their 
light under a bushel, and wonder that we do not see it 
If one or two competent men in each county, were to 
go to the trouble of preparing a full description of their 
respective counties, and publish the result of their re- 
searches in the village papers, the information would be 
eagerly copied into the city prints, and by such means, 
the evil complained of, would in a great degree be re- 
moved. Besides, such information would lead to emi- 
gration, and the consequent improvement of the state. 
Descriptions of the villages in paragraphs even as brief 
as the following, would be acceptable to the Philadel- 
phians. These remarks are extracted from a journal 
kept during a journey into the interior last summer: 

Johxstowx, in Cambria county, is about seven miles 
from the base of the Allegheny mountain, at the junc- 
tion of Stony Creek and the Little Conemaugh, about 
two hundred roods above the Connemaugh. The vil- 
lage contains about two hundred inhabitants, and thirty 
tenantable bouses, with out houses, two taverns, five 
stores, and one mill. A basin for the western division of 
the Pennsylvania canal, it is supposed, will be made in 
the heart of the town, which has occasioned a rapid 
rise in the value of property. The town is regularly 
laid out, on a plot of upwards of two hundred acres of 
ground, completely surrounded by mountains. The 
water advantages are very considerable, affording a di- 
rect communication with Pittsburg. 

EBL.vsnrito, the county town of Cambria, is situated 
on the Allegheny mountain, and commands a grand and 
extensive view of the surrounding country. It contains 
about thirty houses, two meeting houses, a third build- 
ing, five taverns, seven stores, and a post office; a hand- 
some brick academy was built by an appropriation frorti 
the state, but there is at present no teacher in it, as they 
are unable to fix upon a suitable person, the Welsh po- 
pulation withing to have a North Britton, and the oppo- 
sing party a preceptor who. will teach the dead lan- 
guages, which it must be allowed, are less understood on 
the mountain, than the language of Fluellen. Religious 
prejudices, also, I understand, prevent an understand- 
ing on this subject. A new court house has been erect- 
ed, but not sooner than it was wanted. The courts have 
been held for years in the second stoiy of an old rickety 
wooden building, the lower stoiy being occupied as a 
jail. Some years ago a ludicrous circumstance took 
place in consequence of this proximity of the hall of 
justice and the place of punishment. One of the inde- 
pendents of the mountain, attending court, became so 
noisy that his conduct finally amounted to a contempt, 
and Judge Young, in order to maintain the dignity or 
his station, found it necessary to commit him to prison. 
The unruly litigant was accoixlingly conducted from the 
upper apartment to that beneath, and justice again mov- 
ed on without interruption. But this triumph was of 
short duration — for but a short time had elapsed, when 
the clamour made by the advocate addressing the jury, 
was drowned by a stentorian voice singing psfdms be- 
neath, A command was issued to silence the prisoner; 
but he was in a state to laugh at the order; he knew his 
hour, and determined to exercise it. He went further; 
he hired a fellow prisoner to assist him in his devotions, 
and together they sent forth such a discordant noise, that 
the judge, in self defence, was compelled to adjourn 
the court until the time for which he had committed the 
prisoner should expire. The new courthouse will pre- 
vent a recurrence of this novel case, which, though not 
reported, is of quite as much consequence as many to 
be found in the book, recorded with the opinions of the 
judges seriatim, 
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Phili.ipsbi.tio is a handsome Tillage, in Clearfield 
county, on the Moshannon; it contains about forty hou- 
ses, three taverns, and two stores. Mr. Phillip’s improve- 
ments on the property where he resides, on the border 
of the village, are extensive and handsome. His screw 
factory, and other iron works, are in the vicinity of the 
town. 

Biumiwoiiam is the name of a small village, on a 
branch of the Juniata, above Huntingdon; it is built on 
the side of a hill, and contains twenty seven dwelling, 
houses, five stores and tw o taverrts. It is a thriving 
place, and considerable business is transacted in it In 
J824, it contained but nine houses, and was incorpora- 
ted as a borough during the last session of the legisla- 
ture. There are different mills in the neighbourhood. 
A Baptist church is being built. A lead mine, near the 
yillage, was worked upwards of twenty years ago. 


TIIE SUSQUEHANNA GRAPE. 

About a year ago we obtained some cuttings of a 
grape vine which was discovered by Mr. Dininger, on 
an island ‘.n the Susquehanna, called Brushy Island. Of 
these cuttings we sent a few to Col. Carr, the proprie- 
tor of Bartram’s Botanic Garden, near Philadelphia, and 
a few to the Messrs. Landreths. At the time, we gave 
a description of the fruit, from having seen a solitary 
bunch, which excited considerabje curiosity, and among 
judges doubts of its being a native. The present sea- 
son, about the beginning of September, Mr. Dininger 
visited the island, and procured a basket full of the 
grapes, fully ripe, which he brought to Lancaster, and 
divided among his friends. We are now, therefore, 
enabled to speak more fully on the subject 

Brushy Island, upon which this vine w as found, is un- 
inhabited and uncultivated, the soil alluvial, and subject 
to overflow. The vine runs upon a large Sycamore, 
spreading through the top branches, to the height of 
forty qr fifty feet from the ground, and appears to have 
grow n with the tree, the root being twenty or thirty 
feet from the tree. The wood, leaf, and early shoots, 
very much resemble what is here called Miller’s Bur- 
gundy; and the fruit, in colour and flavour, but in size 
is much larger. It was observed, that the fruit obtained 
in September, 1827, was a deep brown; that of the pre- 
sent season, some were brown, and others a deep black. 
The difference w as accounted for by Mr. Dininger, who 
Stated that the brown bunches were those that were 
shaded from the sun by the thick foliage of the tree; but 
those exposed to the sun were black. Some of the 
bunches procured this season were very fine, and set 
closely upon the stem — fruit, the size of the Powell 
grape, skin thin, no pulp, a sweet water, seed small, fla- 
vour equal to the celebrated Blech Prince , and not infe- 
rior to any foreign grape, for the table. 

In a letter received from Col. Carr, on the subject of 
the Susquehanna Grape, he expresses a doubt of its 
the leaf, and the fruit, from all that have been heretofore 
discovered in our country. He concludes, by observing 
that it may being a native; because it differs materially in 
the wood, bp a hybrid, the seed being probably carried by 
a bird; but if it be a seedling, it is naturalized t o our cli- 
mate, &. therefore to be as much prized as if indigenous. 

I believe it to be a truth, that no native grape was 
previously found, tpat did not possess a secondary skin, 
enclosing a stringy pulp, and most of them possessing a 
husky flavour, proving their affinity to the Fox. But 
because this one found on the Susquehanna is an excep- 
tion— because it possesses all the delicate sweetness, 
tenderness of skin, and delicious flavour of the most es- 
teemed exotics, wc are not willing to concede that it is 
not entitled to be classed among the native productions 
of our soil. 

In favour of its being purely of American Origin, we 
will state, that the island on which it was found, lias 
ficyei' been inhabited; that lying immediately below 


Eshleman’s falls, the approach to it is difficult, and that it 
has rarely been visited, except by the proprietor, an aged 
man named Fales, lately deceased, who did not trouble 
.himself about grapes, either native or foreign; and 
merely used it as a place to turn young cattle upon in the 
summer season. The sycamore, of which it is the para- 
site, appears to be about forty years old, and the vine is 
rooted about thirty feet from the stem of the tree, under 
a pile of drift wood, from which it runs along the ground, • 
in company with three other vines of the Fox, or chicken 
variety, apparently of the same age, and, interwoven, 
climb the tree together. From appearances I should 
judge that the tree is not older than the vine — that the 
young sycamore in its growth carried the vine with fc. 

At tlie period in which this vine must have taken root, 
foreign grapes were fittle known in the United States* 
and then their cultivation was confined to the neighbor- 
hood of the great Atlantic cities. 

None of the foreign varieties we have seen, corre- 
spond in appearance with this fruit, for though the 
wood and leaf of Miller’s Burgundy are so similar, as 
scarcely to be distinguished apart, yet the bunches and 
fruit of that of the Susquehanna are much larger. 

During the last season, the caterpillar was very nume- 
rous and destructive, stripping the apple and pear, and 
attacking the vine, so as not only to destroy the leaf, but 
in many cases injure the fruit; their ravages were 
chiefly confined to the fbreign grape. In my garden, 
the Isabella remained untouched, the Alexander was 
touched but very slightly, while every leaf on the fine 
green grape of Provence, was devoured, and even the 
Powell grape suffered severely; yet Mr. Dininger as- 
sures me that when he was gathering the Susquehanna 
grape among the branches of the lofty sycamore, on 
Brushy Island, last September, the tree was completely 
shorn by the caterpillars, but not a leaf of the vine was 
injured. 

Again — we have many stories related through the 
country, by persons worthy of credit, of the delicious 
grapes found upon the islands of the Susquehanna. 
Some described as white , some red, black, purple , &c. 
without pulp, and all ripening in August and Septem- 
ber. It was these reports, that urged several gentle- 
men to the pursuit, which has been so far crowned with 
success, in the discovery of the kind I have described. 

I was one of several citizens who visited Brushy Island 
in the autumn of 1827, and saw the vine, and from the 
observations then made, and facts that have since come 
to my knowlege, I have no doubt that there does exist 
in those islands a variety of grapes, equal for the tabic 
or for wine, to any that have been imported; and that 
they are purely native. 

From what I have said, it will be understood that I am 
of opinion, that we have native grapes, equal to the fo- 
reign in every respect, with this advantage, that being 
indigenous, they are of a hardy nature, and do not suffer 
by our climate, nor so severely by our insects as those of 
France or Italy. It will be asked, why have not these 
fine grapes been discovered sooner? To this I will an- 
swer — They have been discovered, but not by persons 
who were aware of their value; and when described to 
those who w’ere, doubts have arisen of the truth of tl>e 
description; or upon examining the vines, the fruit, the 
only and best proof, which as a member of the bar would 
say, the nature of the case could adroit, had disappeared. 
The cat-bird, is an excellent judge of the flavour of the 
gTape, and the mocking-bird is as celebrated for its 
taste, in fruit as in music. These warblers abound io 
the islands of the Susquehanna, build among the branch- 
es of the vine, and contend with the pheasant, the 
robbin, and the roving children of the neighbourhood, 
for the most delicious berries. Hence it is, that wc 
scarcely meet with the fruit in that state as to be able to 
judge of its value. .If we arrive a few days before the 
fruit is ripe, the taste refuses to detect its quality — if we 
arrive a few days after, there is nothing left for us, but 
the red, black, and white Fox, the sour chicken — disap- 
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pointment — and a suspicion, that we have been impos- 
ed upon by idle tales. 

Of the grape now discovered, we understand there 
are from two to three hundred plants in the possession 
of different gentlemen in this neighbourhood, in vigor- 
ous growth, independent of those in the possession of 
Col. Carr- and the Messrs. Landreths, of Philadelphia. 
I have a few, which 1 shall continue to nurse, from an 
opinion that this kind will prove very valuable. Another 
year will afford a sufficient foundation for a stock in the 
United States . — Lancaster Gazette . 


SMALL NOTES. 

V — 

The following law goes into operation on the first of 
January next, and merits the attention of those who 
hold small notes. 

An act concerning small notes for payment of money-— 
passed at the last session of the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. 

Sect. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in general assembly met, and it is hereby enacted by 
the authority of the same, That from and after the first 
day of January next, it shall not be lawful for any per- 
son or persons, or body corporate, with the intention to 
create or put into circulation, or continue the circulation, 
a paper circulating medium, to issue, circulate, or di- 
rectly or indirectly caused to be issued or circulated, 
any note, bill, check, ticket, or paper, purporting or 
evidencing, or intended to purport or evidence, that 
any sum less than five dollars will be paid to the order 
of any person, or to any person receiving or holding 
such note, bill, check, ticket, or paper, or to be the 
bearer of the same, or that it will be received in pay- 
ment of any debt or demand, or that the bearer of the 
same, or any person receiving or holding the same, will 
be entitled to receive any goods or effects of the value 
of any sum less than five dollars; and that from and after 
the said first day of January next, it shall not be lawful 
for any person or persons, or body corporate, to make, 
issne, or pay away, pass, exchange, or transfer, or 
cause to be made, issued, paid away, passed, exchang- 
ed, transferred, any bank note, bill, ticket, or paper, 
purporting to be a bank note, or calculated to be circu- 
lated as a bank hote, of any less denomination than five 
dollars. 

Sect. 2. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That any and every person or persons and bo- 
dy corporates, offending against any of the provisions of 
the first section of this act, shall forfeit and pay for every 
such offence, the sum of five dollars, to be recovered by 
any person suing for the same, as debts of like amount 
ve by law recoverable, one-half for his own use, and 
the other half to be for the use of the overseers, guar- 
dians, or directors of the poor, of the city, county, dis- 
trict^ or township, within which such offence shall have 
been committed. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, Tha tno such note, bill, check, ticket, or pa- 
per, mentioned in the first section of this act, shall be 
held or taken to be void or of null effect by reason there- 
of, but all suits and actions may be brought and sustain- 
ed on such note, bill, check, ticket, or paper, and any 
thing contained hereiu to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing; and in such suits or actions, if the same shall be de- 
termined in favour of the plaintiff, judgment shall be 
rendered on the principal sum due on such note, bill, 
check, ticket, or paper, together with interest thereon, 
at the rate hereinafter provided for; and full costs. 

Sect. 4; And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid. That any person or persons; or body corpo- 
rate, who shall endorse, or in any way put his or their 
name upon the same, shall be liable to pay to any holder 
thereof, together with the principal sum expressed 


therein, interest to be calculated at and after the rate 
of twenty per cent, per annum, from the time whew 
such note, bill, check, or paper, w as first issued; and 
that without any demand on the drawer or acceptor, or 
any endorser or party to the same. 

Sect. 6. And be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid, That in the trial or hearing of any suit or ac- 
tion, which may be brought on any such note, check, 
bill, ticket, or paper, if the time when the same was 
first issued shall not- be clearly proven, then the same 
shall be deemed and taken to have been first issued one 
year before the bringing of such suit or action, and in- 
terest shall be calculated thereon at the rate uf twenty 
per cent, accordingly. 

Sect. 7. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That so much of the fifth sec- 
tion of the act passed the eleventh day of April, eigh w 
teen hundred and twenty-seven, entitled An act to esta- 
blish a bank in the county of Lebanon, and for other 
purposes, as prohibiting any bank incorporated by this 
commonwealth from receiving after the first of Septem- 
ber last, any notes of banks not authorised by the laws of 
this state, of a lower denomination than five dollars, be, 
and the same i* hereby suspended until the first day of 
January next, and it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to cause this act to be published 
immediately after its passage, in at least one newspaper 
in each county in which a newspaper may be published, 
for the space of one month, immediately previous to 
the first day of January next, and to forward a copy of 
the same to each of the prothonotaries of the respective 
courts in the respective counties of this commonwealth, 
to be by him put up in his office, and to be read by him 
on the first and third days of each term, in open court 
for the ensuing vear. 

NER MIDDLESWARTH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
DANIEL STURGEON, 

Speaker of the Senate. * 

Approved — the twelfth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-eight. 

J. ANDREW SHULZE. 


LAW CASE. 

Samuel Cook, } District Gourt. 

re. > Present, Judge Coxe. 

Thomas Taylor & Carson, j Nov. 20th, 1828. 

This was an action brought by Samuel Cook, a sea- 
man belonging to the brig Mexico, against Thomas Tay- 
lor, captain, and Carson, mate of said vessel, to 

recover damages for an assault and batteiy, and other 
grievances alleged to have been committed by the de- 
fendants upon the person of the plaintiff, in the month 
of May, 1828. 

The deposition given in evidence by the plaintiff, 
stated that the defendants on the 20th May, at St Tho- 
mas, beat the plaintiff with hand-spikes, and afterwards 
lashed his feet to the deck, and his wrist* to the rigging, 
in which situation he was kept two hours. Next morn- 
ing the mate ordered him to go to ivork, but he refused 
aud complained that he was sick and stiff with the treat- 
ment he had received. The mate beat him with a rope’s 
end, and by order of the captain went on shore for a 
corporal and guard, and had him confined in prison from 
Friday to Sunday. The next day the vessel sailed for 
Santa Cruz, where he deserted, was arrested, confined 
in prison, and afterwards brought on board and lashed 
to the boom, with his hands tied above his head, for 7 
days, exposed to the weather, &c. 

On behalf of the defendants it was proved, that the 
plaintiff refused to stand watch, and commenced the at- 
tack upon the mate; and that on the morning following 
he w r as very abusive and refractory. 

Judge Coxe charged the jury in substance nearly as 
follows. 

The plaintiff has instituted this action to recover da- 
mages from the captain and mate of the brig Mexico, fo 
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an assault and battery, and imprisonment, which the 
plaintiff allcdges were unjustifiable and cruel. There 
are certain situations in which man may place himself, and 
may be placed by nature, which sub jects him to differ- 
ent species of authority; than that, which we as citizens 
are subjected to. B/ nature, as a child, under the au- 
thority of the parent, and as in this case, by himself, in 
the situation of a seaman; and shipped on board a vessel, 
where the master has powers, which necessity requires, 
he should possess, and he may inflict chastisement on 
seamen for the safety of the vessel and preservation of 
discipline. Hence, the question for the jury to deter- 
mine, is, are the defendants justified by any circumstan- 
ces, and in the chastisement of the plaintiff, did they go 
beyond the proper and reasonable limits prescribed by 
the law ? The jury will perceive that the authority of 
the captain oyer his seamen, is similar in its character, 
to that of a parent over his child, or a guardian over his 
ward, and a master over his apprentice. As the class of 
individuals who are the particular subjects of the autho- 
rity of the captain, are more difficult to keep in order 
than those living’ constantly under the check of the laws 
of the land, l.beral construction is to be given to the 
powers of the master; but if juries find that a captain 
has stepped beyond the limits of his authority, and abus- 
ed the legitimate purposes for which it was vested in 
him, and even where an offence was originally commit- 
ted by a seaman, and his punishment has been cruel and 
excessive; a jury will say, the master -shall be liable in 
damages to the party aggrieved. Vet on the other hand, 
if the seaman has been refractory, disobedient, or struck 
the officer, juries will not be very nice in naming the 
degree of punishment inflicted by the master on such 
offenders. In relation to the confinement of seamen in 
foreign prisons, when seamen have been mutinous or 
dangerous, masters have considered themselves justified 
in imprisoning them. Though spmetimes such measures 
may be necessary, it cannot always be regarded as jus- 
tifiable, to determine how far it might be considered so, 
the original cause must be examined, and strong justify- 
ing proof will be required from & eaptain who has pur- 
sued such a course. The evidence in this case is all re- 
duced to writing, by the consent of counsel; you will 
have the depositions with you; in examining them, you 
will consider the description of the persons who are 
the witnesses. In this case, if the jury believe the testi- 
mony of the cook, a shade is cast over the plaintifl's case; 
for if he first struck the mate. It is a material feature in 
the cause; but notwithstanding, if the jury think the de- 
fendants treated the plaintiff with a degree of severity 
beyond the offence, or more than necessary for the pre- 
servation of discipline, and the safety of the vessel, the 
defendants must answer in proportion to the extent in 
which they have offended. It is very material to this 
cause, for the jury to determine who was the original 
aggressor; they must gather the truth, as well as they 
can, from the conflicting testimony. 

Verdict for plaintiff, damages twenty -fit* dollars . 

Counsel for plaintiff, W. W. Haley, Esq. ; for defend- 
ants G. W. Farquahar, Esq. — Aurora* 


TRADE OF THE SUSQUEHANNA. 

Four years ago, a gentleman well qualified for the 
task, instituted inquiries for the purpose of ascertaining 
the extent of the desemding trade of the Susquehanna. 
The following was the result of the investigation. 

Union County sends annually to market a surplus of 
about 150,000 bushels of wheat; 2,800 barrels of whis- 
key; 6,000 bushels of clover seed; 200 tons of pork, 
and a small quantity of lumber. 

Northumberland county spares a surplus of about 190,- 
000 bushels of wheat; 2,000 barrels of whiskey; 180 
Ions of pork; 3,500 bushels of clover seed and a small 
amount of lumber. 

Centre county spares for foreign consumption about 


180.000 bushels of wheat; 6,000 bushels of clover seed; 

1.000 ban-els of whiskey. The whole quantity of iron 
manufactured is about 800 tons, from which, if we de- 
duct the home consumption, the balance will be a sur- 
plus. 

Lycoming county sends annually to foreign market a- 
bout 100, 0O0 bushels of wheat; 950 barrels of urhiskey; 
100 ton 9 of pork, and a large quantity of lumber. 

Clearfield county spares annually about 3,000 bushels 
of wheat; 100 tons of castings and pig iron; 2,000 tons 
of bituminous stone coal, and about 500,000 ft. of boards 
and square timber. 

Columbia county exports annually about 100,000 bush- 
els of wheat; 3.000 bushels of clover seed; 3,000 bar- 
rels of whiskey; 250 tons of pork and a small amount 
of lumber. 

Luzerne county spares a surplus -annually of about 

190.000 bushels of wheat; 1,000 barrels of pork; 500 
barrels of whiskey and 100,000 bushels of anthracite 
coal. 

I have not been able to procure any account of the 
surplus produce of the counties of Bradford and Susque- 
hanna;' but the quantity of wheat and lumber is consi- 
derable. 

Tioga county spares annually about 10,000 bushels of 
wheat: a considerable quantity of other kinds of grain; 
pork and whiskey, and a large amount of lumber. The 
manufacture of pot and pearl ash has been commenced 
and bids fair to be a source of profit. 

That portion of the state of New York, bordering 
upon the Tioga river, spares annually a surplus of about 

100.000 bushels of wheat, and a large quantity of lum- 
ber, Ac. 

I am not informed as to the surplus agricultural pro- 
ducts of that part of New York, bounding the north 
east branch of the Susquehanna, but know it to be con- 
siderable, and the quantity of lumber immense. During 
the war, we received annually about 12,000 tons of 
plaistcr, but the quantity is now reduced to 3,000 and 
from 10 to 15,000 barrels of salt. 

In the above account no notice is taken of the agri- 
cultural and other products of the counties of Pern*, 
Mifflin and Huntingdon situate on the Juniata, nor of the 
counties of Cumberland, York, Dauphin, and Lancas- 
ter, a considerable portion of which may be said to be 
on the Susquehanna, and to form a part of, and be deeply 
interested in the Surqucltanna trade. 

The above is exclusive of horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, 
butter, cheese, bees wax, maple sugar and a variety of 
agricultural products. 

’ RECAPITULATION. 
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Clearfield county, in addition, furnishes 2000 tons of 
bituminous coal, and 100 tons of castings and pig iron. 
Luzerne furnishes 100,000 bushels of Anthracite coal. 
It is a fact well known along the river, that the Coal 
Mines of Luzerne county arc worked imicli more ex- 
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tensively now, than they wore four years ag*o. New 
iron works have been erected in Centre and Huntingdon 
counties. We think it fair to estimate the Coal, Pig* 
Metal and Bar Iron that descended the Susquehanna last 
spring’ as the double of what descended in the year 1824. 
The lumber trade has also very considerably increased, 
and there b no doubt that this has likewise been the case 
with flour, wheat, clover-seed, whiskey and pork. 

Of the producers of flour, wheat, clover seed, and 
pork, and manufacturers of iron and whiskey, many are 
their own carriers, and rely upon the Spring Freshet for 
conveying the above articles to market, the return for 
which is tndispensable to meet their engagements at 
home. There are a great number of extensive dealers 
in the above articles, who reside on the north and west 
branches, and to whom a conveyance of their produce 
to market in the spring b abo indispensable to meet 
their engagements. The situation of those employed 
in getting out Coal and preparing lumber for market b 
precisely similar. 

Now, we are informed, that the Shamokin Dam . can- 
not be passed but at imminent risk by arks and keel bot- 
tom boats, and can only be passed with the greatest dif- 
ficulty by rafts. Our informant mentioned that some 
rafts of lumber, for the bridge at the mouth of the Ju- 
niata, passed through the sluice of the Shamokin I)am 
a few days ago, but were so shattered by the roughness 
of the course, that they were obliged to raft aver, that 
is, to take their rafts apart and put them together anew, 
before they proceeded any further with them. The 
sluice of the dam at the mouth of the Juniata is suffi- 
ciently rough, even for the descent of rafts, and expe- 
rienced watermen say that loaded keel bottomed boats 
cannot ascend it — but must sink. 

If our information should turn out to be correct, heavy 
losses must be sustained by the up river people next 
spring. — Harr. Chronicle. 


ANNUAL REPORT, 

Of the President and Managers of the Union Canal 

Company of Pennsylvania, to the Stockholders. 

November 18, 1828. 

The period having arrived when the Board of mana- 
gers of the Union Canal Company are required to make 
an Annual Report, they feel a high gratification in being 
able to state, that the general result of the first year’s 
experience, has been such as to give an increased con- 
fidence in the practical utility of the Union Canal. It is 
destined to Le not only the great connecting link be- 
tween the Susquehannah and the Schuylkill, but it 
will realize the most sanguine expectations, both as it 
regards its influence upon the trade of the city, and 
the prosperity of the interior, as well as its profitable- 
ness to the individual Stockholders. 

By a reference to the last Annual Report, it will be 
seen, that the board where then engaged in planking 
the summit to the extent of six miles. In the progress 
of this arduons operation, 1,712,638 feet of boards and 
plank, and 232,000 running feet of timber were used. 
It was commenced on the 6th of August, and was com- 
pleted on the 20th of December, making a period of 
four months and fourteen days. On the 28th of Decem- 
ber, a cargo of 20 tons ot Susquehannah coal passed 
through the entire Canal, to the port opposite Reading. 
The rapid and effectual manner with which the plank- 
ing wa9 executed, the board ascribe to the talents and 
persevering industry of William Lehman, the resident 
engineer. With the opening of the spring, the canal 
was ready for use, and continued in operation, with a 
few short interruptions, until late in August, when an 
unusual drought, fogether with the great consumption 
of water which invariably attends the first year’s tnafof 
all new canals, interrupted the navigation for about a 
month, when it was restored for a few days, and again 
interrupted, from the same causes, for another month. 

The canal is now again in full operation, and no doubt 
is entertained of its continuing so, until the period ar- 


rives when it will be proper to draw the water from the 
summit, for the purpose of making some additions to this 
part ot the work. 

The resources which are within reach, and which the 
board rely upon to prevent the future interruption of 
the navigation, are,—^ 

1. The formation of a new reservoir, of vast capacity, 
in the bed of the Swatara. This work i 9 now under 
contract, and while it will be a reservation of water, 
which can be raised to the summit in a dry season, will, 
at the same time, be an extension of the navigation to 
within four miles of extensive coal mines. It will be 
constructed in the manner recommended and described 
by Canvass White, Esq. 

2. Sheathing and raising the sides of the summit, so 
as to give a perpendicular depth of five feet four inches, 
which will produce an extra quantity of 700 locks full 
upon the summit, where alone a scarcity is to be appre~ 
bended, and which may be used In times of drought, as 
the depth may be decreased from five feet four inchesy 
to3 feet 4 inches, without interrupting the navigation. 

3. , The formation of three new feeders on lhe east- 
ern section, and raising Hammaker’s dam three feet 
eight inches on the westeWi section, which are now 
completed, and will/urnish a sufficiency of water on' 
those levels below the summit heretofore defective. 

4. The stoppage of such leaks as could not be disco- 
vered without filling the canal, and which could not 
heretofore be stopped without interrupting the trade. 

In addition to the expedients above enumerated, tha 
board rely upon a great saving of water hereafter, from* 
the experience which has been acquired by the lock- 
tenders, in passing the boats through the locks. 

Among the interesting results of the first year’s ex- 
perience, the board will enumerate tile following:* 

1. Upwards of 18,000 tons have passed through the 
canal since the last spring, although the boats at the 
commencement were only seventeen in. number, and the' 
outlet locks on the Susquehanna were not finished,, 
w hich occasioned a short portage throughout the entire 
season, between the river and the canal. 

2. In consequencc'of the demonstrations of the trade 
which seeks the ca'hal, about one hundred and fifty 
boats have been built by private enterprise, and are rea- 
dy for the spring business, and the outlet locks on the 
Susquehanna are now finished. 

3. Although the obstacle of a portage ot the west end 
of the canal was encountered, and but few boats wero 
ready in the brisk part of the season, and a large por- 
tion of trade had ascended the Susquehanna before the 
canal was opened, yet, the tolls actually received^ 
amount to upwards of 15,000 dollars, and in addition,, 
about 11,000 dollars have been paid by the Union Canal 
boats to the Schuylkill Navigation Company, making a 
total of 26,000 dollars, derived from this means of inter- 
course with the Susquehanna. 

4. The doubts entertained bv some persons, whether 
an adequate supply of water for the summit can be raised 
by a mechanical power, have been put to rest, and a 
full demonstration made, that the locks which appear 
small to the eye, dan pass w ith the greatest facility boats 
of 25 tons. 

In addition to the beneficial resalts above enumerated 
the board wiH remark, that the opening of a new mar- 
ket by means of the Union Canal, to a portion of the in- 
habitants of the interior, has enabled them to receive 
their plaister, and other articles, at a cheaper rate, has 
given them better prices for all their productions, and 
has convinced them that Philadelphia can best supply 
their wants, and is, at the same time, tfie best purchaser 
of their commodities.- 

A statement of the articles which have passed through 
the canal since April last, is annexed to this report. 

The treasurer’s account, showing the sum of 11,942 
dollars 67 Cents, to be the balance of cash in his hands 
on the 1st instant, is herewith transmitted. 

In the progress of the work, during the two last years. 
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the board found it necessary to make temporary loans, 
from individuals and institutions, to liquidate which, 
they advertised for a further loan of 300,000 dollars, in 
July last, wkich was subscribed for at a premium of four 
per cent. ' 

Since the last report damages to the extent of 6,60o 
dollars 87 cents have been paid. 

In conclusion, the Board will remark, that it is con- 
fidently believed, that the State Canal, which is an ex- 
tension of the Union Canal, and a source of pride to all, 
will be opened in the course of next summer, from Lew- 
istown, on the Juniata, ant* from Northumberland, at t 
the confluence ot the west and north branches of the 
Susquehanna. These are but parts of the glorious works 
of Pennsylvania; but these parts alone, without further 
aid, will increase the tolls of the stockholders of the 
Union Canal and the Schuylkill Navigation Company, 
will augment the trade and wealth ot Philadelphia, and 
will develope the riches of a large portion of our beau- 
tiful country. All of which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

SAMUEL MIFFLIN, President. 
Philadelphia, November 18, 1828. 

The whole amount of tonnage which passed this Ca- 
nal, from the 17th of March 1828, to the 1st of Novem- 
ber, was 18,124 tons, as follows: 

Tons . Cwt. * 

4204 4 Fish, salt and merchandise. 

4167 17 Lumber. 

395 1 Shingles and staves. 

3511 13 Gypsum. 

354 4 Iron. 

3619 17 Cloverseed, bricks, leather, cement, butter, 

• lard, limestone, flaxseed, soap and nuts. 

1625 19 Flour, wheat, rye and whiskey. 

245 5 Coal. 

18124 

Upwards of 762 tonshave passed since Nov. 1. 

To the President and Managers of the Union Canal 
Company of Philadelphia . 

Gentlemen— When the plan was proposed, (and 
adopted by the Board,) to supply: the summit level of 
the Union Canal from the Swatara, by means of hydraulic | 
power, we then calculated that an adequate supply of j 
water could be obtained, by constructing reservoirs in \ 
the mountainous country above the head of the feeders, 
in case the Swatara should be diminished by excessive 
droughts below what would be required for the naviga- 
tion, which was proved to be the case this season. 

Experience having demonstrated the necessity of pro- 
curing a further supply of water, it now becomes neces- 
sary to resort to the measure which has been in contem- 
plation for some time, but deferred on account of not in- 
volving the stockholders in unnecessary expenses; for 
had the Swatara continued to furnish the quantity of 
water found to flow in at the time the water-works 
were projected, no further provision would have been 
necessary. . 

The country has heretofore been examined, for the 
purpose of ascertaining the practicability of construct- 
ing a reservoir, if it should be required. The gap in the 
Blue Mountain, was found to present a favourable site 
for the location of a dam, and has now been fixed upon 
for that object, as the ravine through which the Swatara 
passes at that point, is but about 430 feet wide, with 
rocky banks. 

The height of the dam is fixed at 40 feet, 200 feet in 
length, and is to constructed of timber in the form of 
crib-work, filled with stone and covered with pine plank. 
One abutment of the clam will be the solid rock of the 
shore, the other abutment, at the end of the 200 feet of 
dam, to be of stone, laid in hydraulic cement, and raised 
to the necessary height. The remaining part of the 
dam to fill the ravine, is to be constructed by raising a 
mound of earth, about ten feet higher than the top of 


the timber part of the waste wear, and protected on the 
face by sloping stone walls. Sluice gates are to be pro- 
vided, for drawing off the water as may be required. 

The wood part of the dam may be considered objec- 
tionable, on account of its being exposed to the weather 
when drawn down, and thereby subject to decay. This 
difficulty will be remedied in the peculiar construction 
of the dam, by keeping the timber constantly wet, by a 
supply of water taken from Trout run, which can easily 
be brought to the point for that purpose. By this ar- 
rangement, no danger need be apprehended from a fail- 
ure of the dam, occasioned by the decay of the timber’ 
’work, for, in addition to the protection by the water 
from Trout run, the reservoir will be replenished by 
every considerable rain, and cause the water to flow 
over the top. , 

The valley of the Swatara, ba^ been recently re-sur- 
veyed, and examined; the land is found to be of an infe- 
rior quality for agricultural purposes, altheugh consider- 
ably improved. A new stone grist mill and saw mill, a 
distillery, several dwelling-houses and bams, and abont 
720 acres of land, will be inundated. 

The dam will set the water back above the mouth of 
Fishing creek, and make a pool above six miles in 
length, perfecting so much of the navigation of the 
Swatara towards the coal mines. This part of the navi- 
gation can be so arranged as to be drawn down about 
ten feet, without interrupting the passage of boats. 

Some land at the head of the pond, would be left ex- 
posed to the action of the sun, at such times as the wa- 
ter should be drawn down, and perhaps might be pre- 
judicial to the health of the inhabitants residing along 
its borders; this, how ever, may be effectually avoided, 
by constructing another dam and embankments at a pro 4 
per point, of sufficient elevation to prevent the bottom 
land from being uncovered with water, thereby doing 
away all possible objection to any unhealthy effects of 
the reservoir; for no injurious miasmata will be gene- 
rated, if the land is kept constantly under water of some 
depth. The timber and brush should be carefully re- 
moved throughout the whole of the pond, and a towing 
path constructed along the bank. 

A public road will probably be opened along the east 
bank of the pond, which will make a better and more 
| direct route from the dam to Fine Grove, than the canal 
j now travelled. A new road will be required from the 
! dam, to pass around the bay, occasioned by the ravine 
of Trout run. 

The expense of the work connected with the reser- 
voir, will depend in a great measure on the season and 
the facility of getting the necessary quantity of timber 
and plank delivered ct the dam; it has been estimated 
at thirty thousand dollars, makieg due allowance for un- 
favourable weather and other contingencies. I should 
recommend, that measures be taken to execute the 
work as speedily as circumstances will permit. 

The reservoir, when filled, will contain a supply for 
six months, equal to the present demand, which in ail 
probability, is more than will be required at any future 
period, 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

CANVASS WHITE, Engineer. 
October 27th, 1828. 


CORRECTIONS. 

Our readers are desired to correct a typographical er- 
ror which escaped us in our last number, on page 292, 
5th line from the bottqm of the first column, 3000 milea 
are printed instead of 300. 

Mr. Lukcns, whose marriage we announced last week, 
in an advertisement, denies the several relationships 
there stated as existing, between himself and his wife,' 
and says that, his wife* mother is only niece to a former 
wife. 
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REPORT 

From the Committee on Inland Navigation, on the Dela- 
ware & Raritan Canal, read February 21, 1625. 

Mr. Lehman, from the committee on inland navigation, 
to whom was referred a communication from the Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, relative to the contemplated canal 
from the Delaware to the Raritan river, made 
report: 

That the legislature of New Jersey, by an act passed 
December 30th, 1824, incorporated a company, who are 
authorised to make a canal from the Delaware to the 
Raritan, and to supply the canal with water from the riv- 
er Delaware, by means of a navigable feeder, not to be 
less than 30 feet wide and 4 feet deep, to be located near 
the bank of the Delaware, and to be about 25 miles in 
length; provided that the consent of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania should be previously obtained. 

An application is now formally made by the Governor 
of the state of New Jersey, for the concurrence of Penn- 
sylvania, in the proposed plan of improvement. 

The committee deem it superfluous to dilate upon 
the general utility of canal navigation, as a salutary spi- 
rit in its favour now pervades every portion of the coun- 
try; nor do they conceive it necessary to seek for con- 
vincing arguments, to show that a canal from the tide of 
the Delaware, to the tide of the Raritan, deserves the 
countenance of Pennsylvania. It is universally conce- 
ded that its completion is demanded by a liberal and en- 
lightened policy . It will be “a great national artery,” 
forming an important section of an interior water com- 
munication, destined to be the greatest on the globe, as 
it will extend from Maine to Florida, and penetrate to 
the shores of the western and northern lakes, and be- 
fore the lapse of many years, through the heart of Penn- 
sylvania to the Ohio, and from thence to the Mississippi, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The wisdom of the legislature of our sister state, who 
has the sovereignty of the soil over which the canal will 
pass, has decided upon the practicability, and prescribed 
the manner of its construction: but as a part of the De- 
laware is required for a supply of water, and as this river 
is subject, in part, to the jurisdiction of Pennsylvania, 
and the free use of all its waters, is of high importance 
to her best interests, it becomes the duty of tne legisla- 
ture to consider the project in all its bearings; and the 
chief point appears to be, the extent to which the navi- 
gation may be injured, and whether the advantages 
which are likely to accrue to our own state and to the 
nation, will not more than counterbalance the injury. 

In regard to the probable effect jupon the Use of the 
natural channel of tne river, the committee think it prop- 
er to submit the opinions of some eminent engineers, as 
furnishing the best lights for the guidance of the legisla- 
ture. The opinions are here stated at length, as forming 
a part of the explanations upon this interesting subject 
alluded to by the Governor of New Jersey, in nis letter 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

“The amount of water in the river Delaware, at the 
junction of the Lehigh, as estimated by Mr. White, in 
the dry season or lowest stage of the river, would' pass 
through an opening 40 feet m width, by 3 feet in height, 
at the rate of 4 mues per hour. 

Vol. IL 41 


5,280 ft 

4 


Seconds, 3,600 )21,120( 6 ft. pr. second, nearly. 

21,600 


120 ft area of opening. 


. 720 cub. feet in one sec. 
60 


43,200 do. in one min. 
60 

2,592,000 do. in 1 hour. 
24 


10368000 

5184000 


62208000 do. in 24 hours. 


Lock chamber, 15 by 80, and 8 ft. lift. 

15 

400 

80 

. 1,200 

8 


9,600 oub. ft. per lock. 

i lock and £ for 1 boaf/ 
■ if the locks are se- 
parated 600 feet. 

9,600 

4,800 


14,400 

100 boats irt 24 hfs. may 

. [pass- 

1,440,000 Cubic feet of water for 

■* • — * lockage. 

The river yields in 24 hours at the 

lowest times, 62,208,000 cub. ft 

Cubic feet of water necessary to 
pass 100 boats in 24 hours, 1,440,000 


60,768,000 


By this result, it appears that not more than one for- 
tieth part of the water of tbe river will be required to 
feed the Delaware and Raritan canal. r 

WM. STRICKLAND. 

Philadelphia Jan. 2 7th, 1825. 

Philadelphia, January 28, 1825. 

Sir, 

Your letter of the 24th mat. enclosing a paper from 
Mr. Strickland, was received this morning, In giving 
my opinion relative to the queries you have done me the 
honor to propose, I must rely principally on the state- 
ments in Mr. Strickland’s letter, relative to tbe quantity 
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of water afforded by the Delaware river, during 1 its low- 
est stage, as also the quantity required for lockage in 
the contemplated canal. The deduction of Mr. S. viz. 
"that not more than one fortieth part of the water of the 
river will be required to feed the Delaware and Raritan 
canal,” is no doubt correct so far as it relates to the quan- 
tity required for iockage. But the deduction ought, I 
conceive, to embrace the expense of water by evapora- 
tion, leakage and absorption, on that portion of the ca- 
nal depending exclusively on the Delaware for its sup- 
ply of water. On the supposition that the portion thus 
to be supplied, embraces an extent of twenty five miles, 
I would accordingly substitute the following estimate 
and deduction, instead of that alluded to, viz. 

“The river yields in 24 hours, at the lowest 

time,” 62,208,000 


“Cubic feet of water necessary to pass 100 

boats in 24 hours,” 1,440,000 

Expense by evaporation, leakage, &c. on 

25 miles of canal, in 24 hours, 3,600,000 

Total expense of water in cubic feet, daily, 5,040,000 

Hence it appears that about one twelfth part of the 
water afforded by the river, in its lowest stage, will be 
required to supply the contemplated canal. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Very respectfully, 

Your most ob’dt. servant, 
S. II. LONG, Maj. LI. S. Engineers, 
Floyd S . Bailey, Esq. Philadelphia. 

Troy, Jan. 20///, 1825. 

Fioin S. Haile r. Esq. 

Dear Sir , 

Yours of the 24th, from Philadelphia, came sale to 
hand this day. 1 have not time nor data to answer your 
queries, but presume 1 can give such information as w ill 
be satisfactory. The Erie cahal from Alexander’s bridge 
to Albany, was filled from the* Mohawk, in the fall of 
1822, the length of this part of the canal is about 25 
miles, and has 24 locks, from 7 to 11 feet lift, the canal 
being new, required much more water than after being 
a short time in operation. No diminution in the river 
Was perceptible at the point where the water was taken 
Out. A mill owner, located about the middle of the 
canal, made particular observations at this time on his 
mill pond, he thinks that his pond was lowered about 
half an inch when the water was first let into the canal, 
but is not positive that the quantity of water taken from 
the Mohawk has made any perceptible difference in the 
quantity w’hich generally flows in that stream. I men- 
tion this circumstance because the mill owner was ap- 
prehensive that a large quantity of water would be ta- 
ken from the river, and of course was more particular 
in his observations. My own observations corroborate 
the above statement. 

My impression is, that the Delaware is much larger 
than the Mohawk, and am therefore of opinion, that no 
injury would be done to the navigation of the Delaware, 
in consequence of taking a supply of water to feed the 
contemplated canal. 

Yours respectfully, 

CANVASS WHITE. 

Albany , January 31st, 1825. 

Dear Sir — We are tltis day in receipt of your favour 
of the 27th instant, and shall endeavour to give you our 
opinion of the quantity and diminution of the water in the 
Delaware, by taking out a supply for the proposed Ra- 
ritan and Delaware Canal, at some point (probably) 20 
miles above Trenton. 

We must first premise, that we have no such data, as 
would settle this question scientifically, and in short, we 
hare neither of us seen the Delaware in a low state of 
the waters, except at two places, viz. at Trenton and at 


Easton — and wc have no other way of coming at results, 
but by comparison with our experience upon the Mo* 
haw k river. 

From our observations of a comparison between the 
waters of the Delaware and the Mohawk, at and below 
Schenectady, we come to the conclusion, that they are 
as 4 to 3 in favour of the Delaware. 

At a point 4 miles below Schenectady, in 1823 in the 
month of August, wc attempted to fill the canal about 
20 miles, when the banks were new and very leaky,and 
for that purpose we took the water from the river, at the 
place above designated. Much speculation existed 
among mill owners on the river, 15 miles below the 
point where we took water out. After the most criti- 
cal and particular examination, there are none of the 
mill owners, who pretended any variation in the water 
of the river exceeding half an inch, and some think no 
variation was perceivable. 

From this data the result can be applied to the Dela? 
ware river, and the conclusion is» that at no time can the 
waters of the Delaware river be seriously or injuriously 
affected, by taking a sufficient quantity of water out of 
the river, to supply the proposed Delaware and Raritan 
canal, ns the quantity taken can never exceed a fiftieth 
part of the volume passing ih the river in its lowest 
state. 

We are, dear sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vants, 

BENJAMIN WRIGHT* 
CANVASS WHITE. 

F. S. Bailey, Esq. 

Trenton, February 1, 1825. 

Dear Sir — I received yours of 26th ult. A press of 
business has prevented my attending to your request as 
soon as I otherwise should have done. 

The report of the committee on the subject of the De- 
laware and Karitan canal, appendix B, (a copy of which 
1 herewith transmit,) contains so much of the results of 
my level of the Delaware, as was deemed necessary for 
the purpose of ascertarningthe practicability of obtaining 
a feeder from that source. 1 have not, as yet, made any 
map or profile of the river or level. There has been no 
surrey or level made with a view to ascertain the most 
practicable route for the feeder. I can only say, gene- 
rally, (not however professing to any practical science 
on the subject, that excepting the rocky base of the 
mountain extending along part of Wells* falls, say half 
a mile, the route will be very favourable. The most eli- 
gible place for taking out the water, I conceive will be 
at the end of Howell’s falls, provided the summit level 
of the main canal can be cut down to admit of it, or if 
that be deemed impracticable, then the mil! dam at 
Bull’s island. But in that case, it may be deemed ne- 
cessary to commence at the Tumbling-Dam Rock, in 
order to obtain sufficient' elevation to pass two creeks, 
which put in between Howell’s falls and Bull’s ishmd. — 
estimate upon this extreme point. But if the first place 
The commissioners you will observe, have founded their 
can be adopted, the expense will be much lr3s, as well 
on account of the decreased difficulty of passingthe tw- 
▼ines and valleys as the length of the feeder in the main 
canal. I should suppose the saving of lockage would 
go far to compensate the cutting dowrt the summit le- 
vel. 

As to the question, how much wilt the water in the 
Delaware be reduced by the feeder? — It is contemplated, 
I understand, to make the feeder the same size as the 
main canal, sav 16 feet in the bottom, and 32 feet on the 
water line, and 4 feet water, allowing 6 inches descent 
per mile.* 'Flic river is about 800 feet wide at common 
low water, and in this section falls at the average rate of 
nearly 4 feet per mile. This will reduce the river nearly 
half an inch. But if any ob jection be marie on account 
of the navigation, it can only exist at the/«/&, where the 
the water descends at the rate of about 10 feel to the 
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mile; this then will here reduce the water about tkret- 
tenths or ons-third of an inch. 

I am, sir, your friend, &c. 

T1JOS. GORDON. 

In addition to tho information contained in the above 
documents, the committee will quote the opinion of the 
United States engineers, contained in a letter to the ca- 
nal commissioners of the state of New Jersey, dated 
October 13, 1824. 

“In this country, (says Messrs. Bernard, Totten, and 
Sullivan) we have the experience of the Erie canal, as a 
better guide to the quantity of water consumed or em- 
ployed, than the experience of European canals can be 
considered in this climate; whence we conclude, that a 
feeder will be necessary from the Delaware. And we 
are happy to find that this will be practicable without 
encountering any very great difficulty and without any 
ultimate disadvantage to the natural navigation of that 
river, as a branch canal from the feeder may even enter 
the river at Trenton or Lamberton.” 

From the foregoing calculations, it appears that there 
is a material difference of opinion, with regard to the 
portion of the waters of the Delaware, which will be 
required for the contemplated canal; and in order to 
guard the interests of Pennsylvania, the committee sub- 
mit to the consideration of the house, a bill which after 
assenting to the request of New Jersey, contains 
beside other provisions, an express condition, that if at 
any time hereafter, it shall appear to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania that in consequence of the construction 
of the feeder or canal, there is any variation at any time 
in the water of the river, exceeding an inch in depth, 
and that such variation seriously and injuriously affects 
the navigation, the Legislature shall have full power to 
alter or repeal the act, and the privileges granted shall 
cease and determine. 

The above provisions, in the opinion of the committee, 
will at all times compel the canal company, in case the 
navigation is injured, either to improve the natural bed 
of the river, or pass boats through the feeder, upon such 
terms as will be satisfactory to the persons who are inter- 
ested. 

As a further precaution to secure facility and cheap- 
ness of transportation, from the beginning of the feeder, 
which will be near Easton, “to tide water, the bill re- 
quires that the feeder shall be esteemed a public high- 
way, and not more than one cent per mile, for every 
ton weight of the ascertained lading of any boat, ark, 
craft, or vessel, engaged in the transportation of per- 
sons or commodities from the river Delaware, to the ri- 
ver Raritan, shall be at any time demanded. 

The committee think proper to call the attention of 
the house to the following part of the report of the Unit- 
ed States board of engineers, communicated by Mr. 
Calhoun, the Secretary of War, to the President on the 
1 2th inst. 

“ The co-operation of the board with the commission- 
ers of the state of New Jersey, resulted in a strong con- 
viction of the practicability of a canal communication be- 
tween the Delaware and the Raritan, by leading the 
water of the former from about twenty-six miles 
above the city of Trenton to the summit ground be- 
tween Trenton and Brunswick; and that the abun- 
dance of the water of the Delaware, will supply a canal 
of dimensions adapted to the vessels navigating the 
great rivers and bays of the sea-coast. The board are, 
however, of opinion, that previous to fixing the exact 
route of the canal, lines should be run from the vicinity 
of Bordentown across the summit, to the lowest point 
on the Raritan, to which a canal can, with due economy, 
be extended, with a view to avoid as much of the diffi- 
cult tide navigation of the two rivers as possible.” 

Sensible as the committee are of the importance of 
the canal as a national work, and of the duty which Penn- 
sylvania owes to the confederacy, they have thought it 
incumbent on them to introduce into the hill a section 
requiring th^tlie location and the dimensions of the 


feeder and canal shall be approved of by a majority of 
the board of engineers of the United States, who shall 
certify that the location and dimensions are in their judg- 
ment the best adapted for a canal navigation between 
the tide waters of the Delaware and Raritan rivers. 

Another condition of the act is, that New Jersey shall, 
upon application by the Legislature, authorise Pennsyl- 
vania, or persons acting under her authority, to enter 
upon the river Delaware, at any part or place, and take 
as much water as may be required for the construction 
of canals within any part of the state, provided that the 
water taken out shall not exceed in quantity that which 
is taken out by the Delaware and Raritan canal company, 
but the water to be used by either state, is to be only 
for purposes of navigation. 

For the purpose of facilitating the communication 
between the upper and lower waters of the Delaware, 
the committee have further provided that the navigable 
feeder shall terminate and enter the main canal within 
two miles of the tide water. 

With the foregoing conditions and restrictions, the 
passage of the bill will in the opinion of the committee, 
be the means of creating for our citizens, on the upper 
waters of the Delaware, a more easy and commodious 
way of getting to market the productions of their in- 
dustry, and by augmenting the general prosperity of 
our country, it will benefit the commercial metropolis 
of the state, as from her position, Philadelphia, under a 
wise policy, will ever be a great commercial city, and 
the real centre of the manufactures and wealth of the 
Union. The execution of the canal will give employ- 
ment to many of the labouring poor, who live in and 
contiguous to our state; it will contribute to maintain 
the spirit of activity and improvement; it will more im- 
mediately advance the pecuniary interests of the mid- 
dle states; it will accord with the expressed wishes of 
New Jersey, and promote the harmony subsisting be- 
tween us and a sister state, and by facilitating the inter- 
course between the most populous and valuable sec- 
tions of the republic, it will increase the energies of the 
people, and strengthen the bands of the Union, the best 
pledges for general happiness and security. 

Under these impressions, which are the result of 
much deliberation, the committee respectfully ask the 
sanction of the House to the bill annexed to this report. 


REMINISCENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The contemplation, occasionally, by your Reminis- 
cent, of the astonishing increase in population, wealth, 
and splendour, now exhibiting every where throughout 
our beloved city; its lengthened pavements and splen- 
did buildings, very frequently cause a reversion of the 
mind, back, upon the period, when, on Monday morn- 
ings in particular, he crept lazily to school, stopping 
here and gazing there, upon the “moving panorama” 
around him. The images of characters then existing in 
the city, and the situation of things, are as palpable as 
was the “air drawn dagger” of Macbeth, but without the 
horror. They float upon the memory rather as “This- 
tle down moving,” or the motes (sometimes mingled and 
convolved) discernible only in the sunbeam. Ere they 
vanish forever, as the curling mist, or the flitting 
ghost at cock-crow, it is intended in this communication 
to collect a variety of them hastily together, in one 
groupc, so that those who have a relish lor the modeni 
antique, in by-gone days, may sec them 

“Come like shadows, so depart.” 

An elderly domestic in the Pancoast family, who al- 
ways named himself Me Mo Michael Hans Muckle Wc- 
der, although moving in an humble Bphcre, his person 
and character was familiar to every inhabitant!. When 
sent on an errand he could hardly proceed a square in 
an hour, being continually surrounded by all sorts of 
people, some viewing him, and listening to him, and 
some asking him over again, the same question which 
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tod been asked a thousand times. Whether the ques- 
tion (repeated) came from the child or the man, he was 
sure to answer them, every one, with an unbroken 
smile, extending’ from cheek to cheek, (sans teeth) 
with unwearied patience, idiotic simplicity, and an af- 
fectionate tone of voice. To astonish them, he some- 
times changed his usual amiable appearance and expres- 
sion of countenance, to a hideous frown and an awful 
squint; his two eyes gazing at each other, and his long 
tongue hissing like the serpent from between his bone- 
less gums, causing the juvenile spectator to shrink away 
from the horrid sight, which was but for a moment — 
then resuming his usual benevolent smiling look, he 
would say, “ that’s the way to frighten the Indians, so 
it is.” He claimed as sweethearts, all the fashionable 
unmarried young belles in the city. He had “fifty hun- 
dred, twenty hundred and sixteen” of them; and when 
any of them married, he was sure to go the next day 
after the wedding, to claim his forfeit, always cheerfully 
given to him, which was an half crown, and a glass of 
punch from the lady’s own hand, which, said he, was 
all the same, as though I married her myself. 

A partially deranged elderly spectre-looking maiden 
lady, tall and thin, of the Friends persuasion, named 
Leah, was somewhat remarkable from the circumstance, 
that she used sometimes to pass the night, wrapped in a 
blanket, between the graves of the Potter’s field, (now 
Washington Square,) for the benevolent purpose of 
frightening away “the Doctors.” 

Collector Sharp Delany, in the front part of his family 
residence, transacted the whole Custom House business 
of the port of Philadelphia, at the south-east corner of 
Walnut and Second street, at present occupied by the 
Delaware Insurance Company. 

George Baynton, a native of the city, was without 
controversy, acknowledged to* be the most admirable 
among the fashionable young gentlemen of his day — 
being of proper age and height, and qf most astonishing 
beauty. “The beautiful Fatima,” as described by Lady 
Wortley Montague, in her letters from Adrianople, and 
George Baynton, should have been brother and sister. 
Boys and men would turn and gaze after his splendid 

ersonal appearance — “ many a bright eye fell beneath 

is glance,” and followed his receding footsteps with 
looks of admiration. Fame had assigned to him all the 
bounties of nature, beyond the reach of art, — and every 
youthful manly grace, accompanied by the fascination 
of the serpent, towards the devoted fluttering bird. He 
deceased in the Fever. 

The uptown and the downtown boys, at this time, used i 
to have, according to the streets, their regular night- 
battles, with sticks and stones, making the panes of 
glass to jingle on the pavement occasionally — but the 
appearance of Old Carlisle and the famous West, the 
Constable, would scatter them into all the hiding places, 
peeping out from hole and comer, when the coast was 
clear. Those from the south of Chesnut street, were 
frequently headed by one, whose naval exploits, (since 
that time) in the Mediterranean, and on the Atlantic 
ocean, have secured to him imperishable fame . Also by 
his faithful friend, and the ardent admirer of the hero 
until death — well known since throughout the commu- 
nity for his suavity and exquisitely polished manners, 
unequalled by any of his race. Ever)' one knowing him, 
beholding his visage only in his mind. They were the 
Achilles and the Patrocles of the Downtowners. 

The sign of the Three Jolly Irishmen, a tavern kept 
at the north-east corner of Race and Water streets, and 
whose locality (’twas said) was familiar in places across 
the ocean, used to be notorious throughout the city, as 
a primary resort of the “ New Comers,” and at times, 
one continued scene and sound of daily riot, and night 
brawl, making it dangerous to meddle with them, even 
by course of law. A little old German watchman, who 
stood in his box hard by, his shoulders bending under 
the pressure of years, and his chin and nose almost in 
contact— on being foolishly applied to one night, and | 


questioned why he did not go and quell the riot there, 
Answered as follows — Bless my soul, gentlemen — bless 
my soul, wass can I do wid dem. 

White sand for floors, being at the time an important 
article of consumption, the Old Sand Man, for the north- 
ern part of the city, was looked for the same as the 
Milkman. For the amusement of his customers, on 
being requested so to do, he would send his horse on- 
ward, the length of the square, then call after him by 
his name, causing the horse, with the load of white sand, 
to turn about and come to him — lie trolling the song of 
White Sand, ho! — a shilling a hush, soft •oder* hard mo- 
ney. 

Turkey carpets were spoken of, and only to be seen 
upon the floors of the first families for wealth. Parlour 
floors of very respectable people in business, used to be 
• swept and garnished’ every morning with sand sifted 
through a * sand sieve,’ and sometimes smoothed with a 
hair broom, into quaint circles and fancy wreaths, agree- 
ably to the ‘genius for drawing* possessed by the cham- 
bermaid. 

The Old Loganian Library, a one story brick build- 
ing, shaped gable end fashion in the front, stood solitary 
and alone, within a post and rail fence on the west side 
of Sixth street, midway between Chestnut and Walnut 
streets. Behind the house, and on the grass, the scho- 
lars belonging to the Quaker Academy, in Fourth street, 
used to have the regular “set to.” Sometimes in the 
grapple, after being “brought to the scratch,” the fol- 
lowing exclamation might frequently be heard by one 
of the combatants — “Dont tear my shirt — tear my skin 
— but dont tear my shirt” 

The Northern Liberties, about Camptown and Pegg*s 
Run, used to be in agitation almost every Saturday 
night, by the regular irregular, tavern, rough-and-tum- 
ble smash fighting between the ship-carpenters, from 
Kensington, and the butchers from Spring Garden. The 
public authority not even attempting to hinder them. 

A Bank Note at this time, signed by Thomas Willing? 
President, and countersigned by a long row of hierogly- 
phic, perpendicular hair-strokes, only discoverable by 
the close inspection of microscopic power, to be the 
name of Tench Francis, the Cashier, was a kind of ‘Ca- 
viar to the multitude,* and not to be seen, as now-a-days, 
in the hands of every one. It used to be viewed as a 
thing totally different from the continental paper mo- 
ney— as something unfathomable and puzzling to the 
braips of people, in its very nature— it being considered 
as so much cash in gold and silver, to be had in a mo- 
ment. The strength of the paper caused a bet to be 
made, that in it smaionaly it consisted of either silk or 
Russia sheeting; and that three of the notes twisted to- 
gether would lift a fifty-six pound weight from the 
ground. On trial, the notes broke by the weight; a 
convulsive laughter ensued among the crowd . A con- 
sternation seized the owner of the notes, whether or no, 
by having tom them, he would be able to recover their 
amount from the primitive National Bank. There were 
three banks in the thirteen United States, at the time, 
and the banking system was spoken ofasagreat mystery, 
known only to the “ great Financier” Robert Morris, 
and the precious few. The number of banks at present 
distributed throughout the now twenty-four United 
States, being three hundred and sixty-five, the great 
mystery has been proportionally unravelled. 

Persons living towards the Delaware, and speaking of 
the house, No. 322 Market street, (then standing by it- 
self) by way of designating the distance, would say 
“away out at Markoe’s.” 

Story books for children consisted in Goody Two 
Shoes, Giles Gingerbread, Tom Thumb, Peter I'ippin, 
and Robinson Crusoe abridged, all printed and publish- 
ed originally in Saint Paul’s Church Yard, London, by 
Carrington Bowles, and rc-sold here at six-pence. 

The people being numbered about this time, the po- 
pulation of the city, in round numbers, was s^id to be 
above 50,000; which act of numbering was supposed by 
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many pious, good people, speaking on the subject, 
(after it bad happened) to be the procuring cause of the 
judgment of “the Fever* * *vith which the city was af- 
terwards afflicted. Even (said they) as was the judg- 
ment of pestilence upon the Israelites, for numbering 
the people “in David’s time.” LANG SYNE. 

\_Arner. Daily Adver. 


Several attempts were made to procure an act of in- 
corporation for the city before it was accomplished. On 
the 4th Sept. 1783, the following memorial, signed by up- 
wards of 1400 citizens opposed to it, was presented to the 
assembly. It was again revived in 1786; but the act did not 
finally pass until March 1789. To show the grounds of 
objection to having the city incorporated, we publish 
the Memorial. 

7b the honourable the Representatives of the Freemen of 

the State of Pennsylvania , the petition of divers free- 
holders and inhabitants of the city and liberties of Phi- 
ladelphia humbly sheweth : 

That your petitioners conceive it their greatest hap- 
piness that they cannot be affected in their right of per- 
sonal security, personal liberty, and private property, 
but by the laws and regulations of their representatives 
in general assembly; this privilege they consider as the 
characteristic of freemen, the object of the present re- 
volution, and without which even Pennsylvania would 
be no eligible place of residence. 

The attachment to this mode of government, which 
reason and reflection first suggested, habit and experi- 
ence has enforced and increased; it is therefore with 
the most unaffected concern that we have observed a 
bill, published in June last, by order of your honorable 
house, entitled “An act to incorporate the inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia,” which, if enacted into a law, 
would in our apprehension subject us to an aristocratic 
police, in a manner repugnant to the genious and spirit 
of our constitution, and to the manifest abridgement of 
what we estimate as the most invaluable of our rights 
and possessions. 

We beg leave, with all due respect, but with becoming 
freedom, to present to your honourable house our senti- 
ments upon a measure that so nearly concerns us in our 
most essential interests, and the reasons which induce 
us to be of opinion, that such a law is unnecessary, in- 
adequate to the design proposed, that the circumstances 
which gave rise to corporations in Europe do not exist 
here, and that the history of the present state of Eng- 
land, exemplifies the pernicious consequences which we 
may reasonably expect, should such an institution be es- 
tablished. 

The incorporation is unnecessary, because the legisla- 
ture, in which several gentlemen from the city are a part, 
will always be possessed of sufficient informations with 
respect to the provisions necessary to be made for the 
convenience and order of the city, the periods of assem- 
bling sufficiently frequent to accommodate the laws to 
any incidental matters, and to vary as situation alters. — 
The eastern states of this continent afford examples of 
the best regulated towns in the world, who never yet 
entertained an idea that they suffered inconvenience for 
want of an incorporation. 

An incorporation is equally inadequate to thje design 
proposed — advert to the statutes of Great Britain— every 
incorporated city and borough, while in the full exercise 
of the' power of making by-laws, apply to parliament 
for the establishment of every charge on its citizens, for 
a sanction to every improvement in its police; even in 
relation to those particulars which are generally deemed 
to be the more immediate objects of the circa fnscribed 
legislation of a corporation, paring and lighting the 
streets, care of the poor, assize ofbread, supply of wa- 
fer, and cvciy other business of the same nature. The 


statues of England for the city of London only, though 
abridged, compose a volume. 

To justify reasoning by analogy from the instances of 
corporations abroad, in Europe, it must appear that this 
country is now in the predicament that Europe was at 
the period of their commencement. On examination it 
will be found, that there is no one circumstance of simi- 
litude — anciently they were exemptions from the 
domination of the feudal barons, who devoured all the 
profits of the industrious in the country, and generally 
gave a degree of legislative power to those who pre- 
viously had no share in the laws by which they were 
governed, either personally or representation. As much 
as the combination of citizens enjoying corporation im- 
munities may be calculated, even at this day, to relieve 
from the weight of monarchical sway, to the same de- 
gree are they contrary to the equal and common liberty 
which ought to pervade a republic. 

To those who are disposed to profit by the example 
of others, England affords an instructive example of the 
mischievous effects that are experienced from the prac- 
tice of incorporating. Their commercial towns have 
flourished or declined in direct proportion as they have 
been freed from or fettered by incorporations. The 
power of making bye-laws has been constantly pervert- 
ed to illiberal purposes, though restricted by statutes, 
and frequently corrected by the decisions of Westmin- 
ster Hall. Towns previously inconsiderable, left to the 
common government of the counties, have grown to an 
unexpected magnitude; ancient cities, with every ad- 
vantage of situation, have dwindled, under the weight 
of their corporations, to absolute insignificance — the 
corporate powers have been employed, for some time 
past, in little else than regulating a city feast, or the pa- 
rade of a holyday show, and once in seven years prosti- 
tuting their votes to the minion of some court favour- 
ite. 

But if your petitioners could be reconciled for a mo- 
ment, to the principle of incorporations, they have many 
objections against the published bill, some of the most 
weighty they beg leave to mention: — 

This bill introduced on the petition, as we find, of a 
very few of our fellow inhabitants, proposes to alter the 
constitutional mode of appointing justices of the peace 
for the city of Philadelphia, without the previous appli- 
cation of the major part of the freeholders of the same, 
or of any ward therein, contrary to the express words of 
the thirtieth article of the frame of government, and 
when scarcely a year is wanted till the electors of jastices 
of the peace will be called to a new exercise of their 
privilege herein. Your petitioners cannot conceive that 
under the power you possess of granting charters of in- 
corporation, and of constituting towns, boroughs and 
cities, and counties, you can take away the rights of the 
freeholders in this particular, nor that of the supreme 
executive branch of its alternative upon their choice, 
once in seven years. For if this could be, then under 
colour of incorporating any city or county, the council 
and the people might, with equal facility, be divested 
of their right to constitute the sheriff, as this last officer 
is essential to a city corporate, which justices of the 
peace are not; Westminster, Winchester, Salisbnry, and 
divers other incorporated cities and towns in England, 
have no justices of peace belonging to the municipal 
body. Lord Holt has observed, that a mayor is not 
therefore a justice of the peace, this requiring a special 
grant in the charter. 

We object to the large powers of oyer and terminer, 
unrestrained to offences not capital, in the proposed 
magistracy of the city, denied to the justices of the coun- 
ties. Wc wish not the peculiar grant of the pubjic 
fines and amerciaments in the city court, creating an in- 
vidious distinction seemingly in favour of the citizens, 
but payable to a body who would not be accountable 
for their public funds. We fear the precedent would be 
soon productive of similar applications from every coun- 
ty within the state; and we the rather object to this, as 
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any transfer of fines from the common stock of the com- 
monwealth carries with it a diminution of the constitu- 
tional right of the cduncil, in proper cases, to remit or 
mitigate such punishments. Although under the for- 
mer government, all fines went to the governor’s private 
purse, such a privilege in the late corporation of Phila- 
delphia was much less exceptionable — and wc think it 
strange that the intended charter, it beneficial to the 
people, should be confined to the old city bounds, and 
not extended to the whole town, and all the vicinity that 
may probably hereafter become such—that your petition- 
ers would be distressed if the income and funds of the 
old corporation should be given back again to an aristo- 
cratic common council, who may expend it at their plea- 
sure. This estate is now vested in the wardens of the 
city, who apply it strictly, to the amount of two thou- 
sand pounds per annum, in casement of our taxes for 
the support of a nightly watch and pumps. 

For these and many other objections of importance, 
upon which we supplicate the nonorable house to be 
heard, if necessary at the bar of the house by council, 
we pray/ that the said bill be totally rejected. And your 
petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, & c. 

Extract from the Report to the President and Directors of 

the } Washington co. f Penn. J Society , for the promo- 
tion of Agriculture & Domestic Manufactures . 

(Concluded from p. 301.) 

Domestic Manufactured Articles. 

The Cloths, Flannels, Baizes, Carpets, Linens, Bed 
Tickings, Coverlets, Hearth Rugs, Stockings, &c, with 
several beautiful specimens of needle work, were such 
as to call forth the admiration of ever)' one who beheld 
them, and to furnish evidence, (were evidence wanting) 
of the industry and taste of the ladies of Washington 
county. Amongst the great variety of household ma- 
nufactures (about 150 in number) nothing appeared to 
excite greater attention than the Sewing Silk; several 
pounds of which were exhibited, made by Mrs. Axle], 
Riggs, Bombarger and Quail, and which wc have no he- 
sitation in pronouncing equal to any imported silk wc 
have seen. Whilst on this subject we beg leave to state 
that we observed with much pleasure a young lady at- 
tending our show, from an adjoining county, dressed in 
most superb silk , of a beautiful mazarine blue color, pro- 
duced from worms fed by her own, fair hands during the 
last summer. Your committee would remark that the 
cultivation of the silk worm is very simple, and can be 
introduced among our agricultural pursuits with the 
greatest facility. It is within the reach of almost every 
farmer. The mulberry grows spontaneously and abun- 
dantly, and it requires only the labour of children to ma- 
nage the worms. 

No science is necessary; the little girls in New Eng- 
land raise them in barns, and produce good silk, and in 
large quantities. 

Single counties, not half so large as ours, are now sell- 
ing Sewing Silk to the amount of several thousand dol- 
lars annually. Your committee were also highly grati- 
fied In viewing a number of beautiful Leghorn and Crimp 
Bonnets— -particularly those made l>y Miss Ewart and 
Miss M’Clelland, the former of whom made upwards of 
eighty dollars, and the latter fifty dollars worth of these 
articles during the last year. Such facts as these speak 
volumes in favour of our protecting system, and prove 
incontestably that if the unnatural advantage which fo- 
reign competition derives from the political depression 
of the labouring classes in Europe, is counterbalanced 
by an adequate importing duty, our home industry and 
skill will be able to manufacture from the products of 
our own soil, a sufficient supply of eloths, cottons, silks 
and bonnets, without impoverishing our country to pay 
trans-atlantic artisans. 

In the class of manufactured articles, we think it but 
just to the reputation of Mr. Joseph Huston, as a work- 
man* to mention that the Cabinet Ware shown by him 


was much superior in elegance and finish to any we havo 
seen made here. 

The Plated Ware of Messrs. Hendricks and Morrison, 
and the Edge Tools of Mr. Martin did great credit to 
their skill as mechanics. 

And we would indulge the hope that the praise so 
justly bestowed on these gentlemen, will prove an in- 
centive to others of our mechanics to exhibit specimens 
of their work. 

Before closing our observations on the varied produc- 
tions of our county, exhibited on this occasion, we v^ill 
notice the specimens of Currant and Grape Wine, par- 
ticularly that offered by Mrs. Eckert. It was excellent 
of its kind, and a very pleasant and palatable beverage, 
and exhibits in a most favourable point of view her skill 
and industry in its production. 

Your committee have thus attempted to present some 
idea of the exhibition in a brief and condensed form. 
We are fully awjye of the very imperfect manner in 
which we have discharged this duty, but we trust the 
board will at once see the impossibility of any one com- 
mittee being able to do justice to every different de- 
partment. 

No doubt we have omitted much deserving special 
notice; but the materials furnished us were such that we 
can do no better. 

We would suggest to the board the propriety of here- 
after requiring from each examining committee a full 
and detailed report of the animals or articles coming 
under their notice. Let them give praise only where 
praise is due. 

Your committee cannot close this report without 'no- 
ticing (and with pride too) the perfectly good order 
that prevailed throughout the day. 

Notwithstanding the immense multitude . present, not 
one instance of disorder, and scarce one of intoxication 
was observed. All which is submitted, &c. 

GEORGE BAIRD, 
THOMAL M'UlFFfN, 

S. WORKMAN, 

JAMES REED, 

JOSEPH RITNER, 
Committee. 

! [Am. Farmer. 

EXPULSION OF CONGRESS FROM PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 

Continued from p. 278. 

A MESSAGE from the President, and the Supreme Exe- 
cutive Council t to the General Assembly. 

Gentlemen, — 

Wc think it our duty, to lay before you an account of 
the late disturbances among the soldiery in this state. 

On the 19th day of June, we received the enclosed 
letters from Col. Richard Butler, and William Henry, 
Esq. of Lancaster, and immediately transmitted them 
by our Delegates to Congress. 

In the conference with the committee appointed on 
these letters, some of them proposed the stopping the 
soldiery from Lancaster by a detachment from the mili- 
tia, to be instantly called out. We informed the com- 
mittee that Lieutenant Butler, who brought the late dis- 
patches, had represented to us, that the soldiers had be- 
haved very regularly upon their march — that they said 
they were coming to have their accounts settled — that 
they must then he near the tow n — and that it was very 
improbable*a sufficient force could be collected in time 
to intercept them. 

The case appeared so delicate and difficult, that the 
committee themselves seemed to doubt the propriety of 
opposing the soldiers by force, and compelling them to 
return; and one of them said, that “in all cases, in which 
he could not determine precisely what to do, it was a 
maxim with him, that the better way was to do noth-, 
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On the same day order* were issued from the War 
Office, that these soldiers should be received into the 
barracks, and supplied with rations. 

On Saturday, the 21st of June, a party of thirty armed 
soldiers marched from their quarters in the barracks, 
and parading before the State-House, where we were 
then met in Council, sent up to us by the Secretary, the 
following Message in writing: 

“May it phase your Excellency t — 

“WE, the non-commissioned officers and soldiers now 
in this city, demand of you, and the honorable Council, 
authority to appoint commissioned officers to command 
us, and redress 1 our grievances, which officers to have 
full power to adopt such measures as they may judge 
most likely to procure us justice. You will immediately 
issue such authority, and deliver it to us, or otherwise 
we shall instantly let in those injured soldiers upon you, 
and abide by the consequence. You have only twenty 
minutes to deliberate upon this important matter. The 
officers in general have forsaken us, and refuse to take 
any further command. This we presume you all know. 
We are, in behalf of ourselves and the men, Yours, 
&c. &c” 

The immediate object of this message, the terms in 
which it was expressed, and the further design of the 
insurgents to procure sanction for their future proceed- 
ings, by an authority to be derived from us, determined 
us unanimously to resolve, that “the demands contained 
in it should be rejected.” 

In the mean time a larger number of soldiers in arms 
advanced, had soon joined their companions, making in 
the whole a body of about 300 men of the Pennsylvania 
line, under the direction of serjeants. They paraded 
also before the State House, a party of 15 or 20 men 
took post in the yard, opposite the south windows of the 
Council Chamber, and centinels were fixed at the doors 
of the State House, hut people still kept continually j 
going out and coming in without being stopped by 
them. 

Wc remained in the Council Chamber for more than 
an hour after the receipt of the message before mention- 
ed, and then sent the Secretary to enquire, if that mes- 
sage to the Council was approved by the soldiers in ge- 
neral. He reported to us, that he was answered inso- 
lently by some of the leaders, “it was approx cd by them, 
and that we should soon hear more from them.* 

While these things passed, most of the members of 
Congress assembled, but not in sufficient number to form 
a Congress. That honourable body stood adjourned 
from Friday till the following Monclay, Saturday being 
a day of usual recess; but upon the alarm, the members 
were specially summoned by their President to meet, , 
and at ihe place to which the soldiera were moving. — 
For what purpose they were so summoned, we have 
not been informed. 

To these gentlemen the President of this Board went, 
and communicated the message of the soldiery, and the 
resolution of Council. He then returned to the Coun- 
cil Chamber. No farther measure was decided upon 
till Major General St. Clair came up, and expressed his 
hopes that the soldiers might be prevailed upon to re- 
turn peaceably to their quarters, if Council would con- 
sent to a conference with a committee of either commis- 
sioned or deranged officers, to be appointed by them, 
on the state of their affairs. The President of this 
Board again went to the Congress room, and asked the 
President of Congress, in the presence of several other 
members, if it was agreeable to them that Council should 
hold the conference proposed through General St. Clair, 
tie was answered by the President, that they most 
cheerfully agreed to Council’s holding such conference; : 
for that he, and the members of congress, had empow- 
ered Gen. St. Clair to settle the matter with the soldiers, 
in such manner as he should judge most proper.”* 


* Several members of Congress say, that Gen. St. 
Clair was called into the Congress room, and, as well as 


We assented to the proposal. About three o'clock, 
the members of Congress left the State House. We 
have heard that their President was stopped for a few 
moments in Chesnut street by some soldiers; hut, that 
one of the leading serjeants coming up, apologized for 
what had happened, reproved the soldiers, and took 
them away. 

Wc continued in Council till four o’clock, when the 
soldiers were on their return to the barracks. 

" That evening Colonel Hamilton and Mr. Elsworth, of 
a committee of congress, called upon the President, and 
read to him a resolution which had been just passed by 
that honorable body. The President then told them* 
he would summon a council to takedt into consideration, 
and to confer with the committee the next morning at 
nine o'clock. We met accordingly at the President’s 
house, on Sunday, June the 22d, and the following reso- 
lution was read to us by the committee. 

By the United States in Congress assembled, June 21s/, 
1783. 

Resolved, That the President and Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania fie informed, that the authority 
of the United States having this day been grossly insult- 
ed, by the disorderly and menacing appearance of a body 
of armed soldiers about the place in which Congress 
were assembled, and the peace of this city being endan* 
gered by the mutinous disposition of the said troops now 
in the barracks, it is in the opinion of congress necessa- 
ry that effectual measures be immediately taken for sup- 
porting the public authority. 

Resolved , That the committee on a letter from colonel 
Butler, be directed to confer without loss of time with 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, on 
the practicability of carrying the preceding resolution 
into effect. 

The committee then gave us this explanation, as they 
termed it, of the foregoing resolution — “By effectual 
measures , Congress mean that the militia of the state be 
immediately called forth, in sufficient force to reduce the 
soldiers to obedience , disarm , and put them in the power of. 
Congress” 

We observed that this wa9 indeed a matter of great 
moment, and to obtain the desired effect, without pro- 
ducing unhappy consequences, must be conducted with 
much prudence — that to call the militia into service, 
without an assurance of a sufficient force being imme- 
diately collected, would he an act of irritation that might 
provoke the soldiery to excesses, which they otherwise 
might decline — that we would take immediate steps, by 
consulting the colonels of the regiments of militia, for 
discovering the disposition of the militia, and the state 
of preparation in which they were; in order to ascertain 
the practicability of adopting the “effectual measures” 
recommended by congress, in such a manner as would 
give a reasonable expectation of success — that the state 
magazine was in the bands of the soldiers, and the com- 
missary of military stores had but a very inconsiderable 
quantity of fixed ammunition in his possession — that dif- 
ficulties might arise from the militia law itself, — that in 
the present situation of affairs, delay was of the great- 
est advantage to us, as the soldiers were ready to act — 
that they had put themselves in a train of negotiation, 
which, if properly improved by us, might aff ord us op- 
portunity to prepare every thing for reducing then), and 
to avail ourselves of every circumstance that might oc- 
cur for making proper impressions upon their minds — 
that this was not so much to be considered as an insur- 
rection of citizens of Pennsylvania, as a mutiny of con- 
tinental troops — that if the rest of the army, or a suffi- 
cient part of them, could be relied on, it appeared to us 


the members can recollect, addressed by the President 
in these words — “Sir, you arc empowered by the mem- 
bers of congress here present, to go among the soldiers, 
aud take such measures as you shall judge most proper.” 
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advisable, that intelligence of this disturbance should be 
immediately dispatched to the commander-in-chief, and 
a body of men put in motion towards this city — that this 
measure might in a few days have a very favourable ef- 
fect upon tlie soldiers, or, if they should take any reso- 
lution from despair, on receiving notice of it, we should 
then be in a better condition to resist their outrages — 
and that we would immediately make every effort in our 
power to answer the wishes of congress. 

The committee replied, that there was great weight 
In those observations — that prudence required that 
means should be used for ascertaining the temper of the 
Citizens, and what degree of assurance might be placed 
in their exertions — that this should be done with pro- 
found secrecy, to prevent the soldiery from discovering 
what was in agitation — that if* upon making all the en- 
quiry which might be consistent with the secrecy with 
which this business should be conducted, council should 
not think it practicable to draw forth an adequate force 
immediately* it would be more advisable, and entirely 
the sense of congress, that none should be drawn forth; 
for congress were determined to proceed by coercion, 
and expected soon to have a force that could be depend- 
ed on*— that the army might be relied on, and that prop- 
er representations had been made to the commander in 
ehief— that as to the want of ammunition, we might be 
assured, that we could be supplied with any quantity of 
musket and cannon cartridge m fifteen minutes, one of 
the committee having pointed his enquiries to that sub- 
ject, and his information being derived from a person 
whose business it was to know. We then desired that 
the ammunition mentioned by the committee might be 
secured, lest it might be discovered and seized by the 
soldiers. The committee agreed to confer with us again 
next morning, and then withdrew.* 

After the committee had withdrawn, we Resolved, 
That every member of council should use the utmost 
diligence to infirm himself, as to the practicability of 
collecting a sufficient force, immediately to carry the re- 
solution of congress into execution, and that the com- 
manding officers of regiments, and captain Moms, of 
the light horse, should be consulted on the subject 


* The committee of congress, in their report, have 
fallen into several mistakes by confounding facts and 
sentiments, and representing them as happening or ex- 
pressed at time9 when they had not happened, or were 
not expressed. These mistakes were owing no doubt 
to the quick succession of circumstances, and the ideas 
that, without noticing dates, in consequence took pos- i 
session of the mind. 

The obvious construction of the first report is, that 
the committee informed council of the letter to congress 
from the board of serjeants, though not a single mem- 
ber of council, nor the secretary, has any remembrance 
of its being mentioned by them, nor docs any member 
of council now know what that message was. The ar- 
gument annexed to it in the report is no more recollect- 
ed. 

The committee say, that council informed them “the 
exertions of the militia were not to be expected from a 
repetition of the insults which had happened.” Though 
the council only said, they could not be sure that such 
another insult would produce those exertions. 

In short, to show the extreme inaccuracy with which 
these reports, to be entered upon the minutes of con- 
gress, and preserved among the archives of the empire, 
have been composed, it is necessary only to attend to 
that part where the committee say, they represented to 
council “that congress would probably continue to pur- 
sue the object of having the soldiers in their power, un- 
less it should be superceded by unequivocal demonstra- 
tions of submission on the part of the mutineers — that 
they had hitherto given no satisfactory evidence of this 
disposition, having lately presented the officers they had 
chosen to represent their grievances with a formal com- 
mission in writing, enjoining them if necessary to use 


The next morning, Monday, June 23d, We met in the 
council chamber, and the President laid before council 
the following letter: 

Philadelphia, June 23, 1783. 

"Sib,— t 

“We have the honor to inclose for your Excellency 
and the Council, a copy of the resolutions communica- 
ted in our conference yesterday. Having then fully en- 
tered into all the explanations which were necessary on 
the subject, we shall not trouble your Excellency with 
a recapitulation. But as the subject is of a delicate and 
important nature, we think it our duty to request the 
determination of the council in writing. We have the 
hoaor to be, with perfect respect* 

Your Excellency's most obedient servants , 

A. HAMILTON/* 

After considering this letter, and agreeing to a reso- 
lution upon it, the committee came in. We began the 
conference by saying, that we had used all the industry’ 
we could the preceding day and that morning, to inform 
ourselves as to the practicability of collecting a sufficient 
force immediately to carry the resolutions of Congress 
into execution in the best manner; and that all the com- 
manding officers of regiments, except one* had been 
consulted by us on the subject — that the result of our 
iuquiries on the subject was, that the citizens Were im^ 
pressed with an opinion of the pacific disposition of the 
soldiery in the barracks, and that they would be satis- 
fied with what was just and reasonable — that the officers 
also declared that it would be very imprudent to cal? 
them into immediate action, under these impressions/ 
and in such a situation. 

We desired the committee would be pleased to con- 
sider the difficulties under which we laboured, in collect- 
ing and employing a sufficient body of meW upon such 
an occasion, and that time might be allowed for com^ 
municaling the proper information, and urging the pro- 
per motives, to bring the minds of our fellow citizens 
into a correspondence with the views of Congress, ana 
for preparing them to act — that to make an attempt tocr 
hastily, for the purpose of executing their resolution, of 
to give assurances that it would he executed, without ft 
reasonable persuasion that we should not be mistaken/ 
would, instead of evidencing our respect f6r Congress, 
be to betray them — that therefore we should confide iff 
the candour of the committee, and in the magnanimity of 
Congress, to put a just construction upon our conduct 
— that the soldiers had behaved very peaceably since 
Saturday, had appointed their committee to confer with 
us, and seemed to rely upon the negotiatidn which they 
had been induced to commence, wtth the Concurrence of 
the President and the members of Congress themselves, who 
had sent General St. Clair to treat with them, ami 
which we had agreed to proceed in with the approbation 


compulsory ftieans for redress, andmenacing them with 
death in case of their failing to execute their views.” 

The conference, in which the committee say thej 
made this representation, was held aceording to their 
own report on the twenty third of June. It began at 10 
o’clock in the morning. The commission from the mu- 
tineers to the officers bears date, and was presented to 
the officers on that day, about 8 o’clock in the morning.- 
It is highly improbable that the committee should have 
discovered its contents, in the two hours that intervened 
betweenjits being presented, and their meeting the coun- 
cil; and the improbability is increased by this circum- 
stance, that not a member who was in cdhncil knew any 
thing of the commission^ nor remembers to have heard 
a single syllable respecting it mentioned by the commit- 
tee during the whole conference The first knowledge 
council had of the commission was on the twenty-fourth,- 
when they received the letter from captain Chrystie, and 
that same day they sent a copy of it to congress by theia 
secretary. 
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and advice of the President of Congress , and the members 
who had been spoken toon the occasion — that m this state 
of affairs, any movement to collect the militia might be 
regarded by the soldiery as an act of treachery, and un- 
less it should be rapid and efficient, would at once ex- 
pose Congress, Council, and our fellow citizens — and en- 
danger the city. 

That as to the letter of the committee “ requesting 
the determination of the Council in writing,” it appear- 
ed to us an ususual mode of proceeding in conferences 
between committees of Congress and the Council of 
this state; that this mode did not seem to be intended by 
Congress; that if they had made the request, we should 
cheerfully have complied with it; if they should now 
make it, we should not hesitate a moment to comply; 
but we had received a verbal and most important expla- 
nation of the resolution delivered by them, fully confid- 
ing in the honour of those by whom it was given — and 
that if the committee were apprehensive of any mistake, 
thev might reduce our answer to writing immediately, 
and we would repeat the several parts of it, to prevent 
any error. 

The committee said, they were sensible of the diffi- 
culties that occurred — that they did not mean that the 
conference intended between Council and the commit- 
tee of the soldiery should be prevented — that collect- 
ing adequate force in readiness to act would not be in- 
consistent with this procedure — that as to the conse- 

ucnce of such an attempt being made, and not imme- 

iately succeeding, it was suggested, that even small 
bodies of militia might seize certain points, where re- 
sistance could be made until the rest of the citizens 
should come to their aid — that as to our answer, they 
acknowledged we had through this whole business act- 
ed with great candour towards them, but they conceived 
themselves clearly justifiable in requesting our deter- 
mination in writing, and instanced the case of inferior 
and accountable officers, who often ask and seldom are 
denied such an answer — and that the reason was much 
stronger that it should be given to a committee of Con- 
gress. We, having before expressed our sentiments on 
the other points, only observed as to the last, that in our 
opinion, the case mentioned did not apply — that it might 
be very proper for responsible officers to ask for an- 
swers in writing, to justify themselves to their superiors, 
and agencrous condescension in the persons from whom 
they were solicited would induce them to comply — but, 
the committee were a part of the body representing the 
sovereignty of the United States, and we had the honor 
of representing the sovereignty of this state — that con- 
ferences especially, between persons vested with such 
authorities, were intended to obtain a free and full com- 
munication of sentiments, without the intervention of 
writing — and that no inconvenience could be apprehend- 
ed from proceeding in this usual method, as each party 
could rely upon the integrity of the other. The com- 
mittee withdrew, and the Council rose. 

In this unhappy affair we found ourselves extremely 
distressed. On one side, we were urged by the Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, to draw forth and em- 
ploy the citizens in immediate hostilities against the sol- 
diers; while, on the other hand, the citizens considered 
them as objects of compassion, rather than of terror or 
resentment. They could not bear to avenge the dignity 
of Congress, accidentally and undesignedly offended, by 
shedding the blood of men whom they considered as 
having fought and suffered for the American cause; and 
perhaps the world may be disposed to balance the 
charge of impolicy in this conduct, by giving credit for 
the humanity of such behaviour. 

We met again in the evening at the President’s 
house; and in order to make particular communications, 
we directed the lieutenants of the city and neighbour- 
hood, and Captain Morris of the light horse to be con- 
vened to meet us at the State House next morning at 
ten o’clock. 

Accordingly, on Tuesday the 24th, we met in the As- 
Vot. II. 42 


drably Room, Colonels Shee, Eyre, Knox, Marsh, Reed# 
Will, Dean, Henry, Coates — Majors Rees, Brown, Cas- 
drop, M'Cullougb, Boyd, and Panqueke, and Captain 
Morris — only one field officer being absent. 

We laid before these gentlemen the message we had 
received on Saturday from the soldiery, and our own 
resolution thereon, with the resolution of Congress pass-* 
ed on that day. We informed them that the committee 
of Congress had in a conference explained the said reso- 
lution by saying, that by the “ effectual measures there- 
in mentioned. Congress meant a call of the militia into 
actual service, and their exertions in consequence of 
such a call — that there was reason to believe Congress 
would remove from this state, unless they should re- 
ceive assurances from us, that they might rely upon the 
effectual measures intended by the said resolution being 
imme diately taken for supporting the public authority” 
— that as to the want of ammunition that had been mep- 
tioned, the objection was happily removed, we having 
been assured by one of the committee of Congress, that 
we could be supplied with any quantity of musket and 
cannon cartridge in fifteen minutes. We therefore de- 
sired the officers pfesent to give US their sentiments oil 
the practicability of assembling the militia in such A 
manner as might effect the purposes of the resolution 
before mentioned, and also in what manner a guard of 
500 men could be most quickly collected for immediate! 
defence, to be relieved by the militia, in consequence 
of a call for the service proposed. In the course of this 
conference, it was asked, whether some kind of negotia- 
tion had not taken place? We mentioned what had 
passed on that head. After some time we retired to the 
Council Chamber. 

Soon after we came into the Chamber, one of the Com- 
mittee of Congress entered, and informed the President 
that he thought himself bound to give him notice of a 
great mistake that had been committed by the person, 
from whom he had received his intelligence concerning 
the ammunition, that person having, in a late conversa- 
tion, told him there were not more than 200 musket 
cartridges to be found. The President took this opportu- 
nity of again desiring that Council might not be precipi- 
tated into measures not adapted to the present circum- 
stances — that the soldiers had now been quiet for three, 
days , and we expected every hour to hear from the com- 
mittee. The gentleman said, that no report in writing 
bad yet been made to Congress, and that for bis part he 
should be for taking some time to make it, for the rea- 
sons that had been mentioned. 

In about an hour after we had left the officers, we re- 
turned into the Assembly Room to them, and Col. Shee 
speaking for the company, declared it to be their opi- 
nion — “That it woqld be imprudent to make any call of 
militia at present, as they were convinced it would be in- 
effectual — that if the negotiation for settling the disturb- 
ance should not succeed, and the soldiers should insist 
on unjust and unreasonable things, or should commit 
any outrage, they would be willing to make all the ex- 
ertions in their power for preserving the peace and sup- 
porting public authority, and would use their utmost 
influence for disposing the minds of all under their com- 
mands, and of their other fellow citizens, to join in such 
measures. 

We then directed, that the officers should have their 
respective commands, as well prepared as could be for 
action, on the shortest notice, which they promised to 
do; and we are persuaded that if the occasion for com- 
mencing hostilities had appeared as pressing to the mili- 
tia as it did to some, they would have acted with the 
same spirit that has always distinguished them, when- 
ever in their judgment the object claimed their exer- 
tions. 

Before the council adjourned Sve received the follow- 
ing letter and inclosure from the committee appointed 
by the soldiers: 

Philadelphia , June 24, 1783. 

“Sir — Yesterday morning we were waited on save- 
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rally by a committee of serjeants, who handed to each 
of us similar appointments, of which the enclosed is 
one. But upon their being objected to, and refused, as 
inconsistent with the powers granted them, and disho- 
nourable to us, they made such concessions relative to 
us as were satisfactory, so far as we Could take up the 
business, and they have confessed their conduct on the 
twenty-first instant to be disorderly, and have promised 
to band in to us their concessions as soon as possible, 
which we will immediately lay before your Excellency. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
JAMES CHRYSTIE, 
Capt. 2d Pennsylvania Regiment, 
President of the Committee. 

His Excellency, John Dickinson, Esq. 

Philadelphia Barracks, June 23, 1783. 

“Sir — You are hereby appointed by the non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers in this city, from authority 
which they have from the President of the State and 
General St. Clair, as a member to represent them in 
committee of six commissioned officers. You arc to re- 
member that every effort in your power must be exerted 
to bring about the most speedy and ample justice, and 
even to use compulsive measures, should they be found 
necessary, which we declare in the presence of Almighty 
God we will support you in, to the very utmost of our 
power. Should you show a disposition not to do all in 
yours, death is inevitably your fate. 

Signed by order of the Board, 

JAMES BENNET, Secretary. 

Captain James Chrystie.” 

Council rose, and soon afterwards we received intel- 
ligence that Congress was adjourned, by their Presi- 
dent, to meet at Princeton on the Thursday following. 

That evening we met again at the President’s house, 
upon advice that the soldiers meditated an attack upon 
the Bank. We resolved that a strong guard should be 
immediately collected, and so posted as best to secure 
that important object; and as several field officers attend- 
ed, they immediately, and with the greatest alacrity, 
employed themselves in the business. The President, 
Viet President, and General Irvine, directed Captain 
Stiles the commissary of military stores, to try the next 
day if he could not get some fixed ammunition out of 
the state magazine, in removing powder that was private 
property. He did, and through the pacific or careless 
disposition of the guard of soldiers, got out a considera- 
ble quantity, and distributed it as ordered in proper 
places. 

Wednesday , the 25th, we were informed that the sol- 
diers were in a very tumultuous disposition; and that 
there was reason to apprehend it would rise into some 
violence* as their rations would be stopped on the Fri- 
day following. We therefore came to the following re- 
solutions: 

In Council , Philadelphia , June 25, 1783. 

Ordered , That the Lieutenant of the city militia, 8cc. 
be directed to call forth a guard of 100 privates, with 
such number of officers as he may think proper, as a 
measure indispensably and immediately necessary to 
secure government from insult, the state from disturb- 
ance, and the city from injury. Carpenter’s Hall is as- 
signed for the place of meeting. 

Mcsoked, That the different officers commanding re- 
giments be requested to hold their respective compa- 
nies in immediate readiness for action. It is expected 
also that they will meet this day as soon as possible, for 
the purposes of determining the places of and signals for 
rendezvous. A report of their proceeding to be made 
to the President. 

Jltxoh'cd , That the Commissary of military stores be di- 
rected to issue forth such public: arms and ammunition, as 
he may now have under his direction, to the militia o 


the city and liberties, upon application of the different 
officers commanding regiments. 

While the clerk was copying these resolutions. Cap- 
tains Chrystie and Symonds, two of the committees of the 
soldiery, presented to us the three papers enclosed, 
marked Nos. 1, 2, and 3. These being read, it was 
unanimously Resolved, “That Council will not even 
take the proposals now made by the soldiers into consi- 
deration, unless they first put themselves under the 
command of their officers, and make full and satisfactory 
submission to Congress. ” 

This resolution was then communicated to Captains 
Chrystie and Symonds, and they, being informed that it 
was our unalterable determination, were directed to 
communicate the same as such to the soldiers. 

They assured us this should be immediately done, but 
that the soldiers did not think they offended Congress, 
as their intention on Saturday was only to apply to 
Council. They then proceeded to what was and proba- 
bly would be the temper of the troops upon receiving- 
tliis answer of Council, and entreated us to take all the 
measures that we possibly could for our own safety, and 
that of the city, as every thing licentious was to be ap- 
prehended. On this intelligence, Council ordered the 
guard to be increased to 500 privates. 

We then adjourned, and were severally employed in 
engaging the militia, and citizens in general, to take 
arms immediately. Our fixed resolution, insisting on a 
submission to Congress — the call of the militia — the ex- 
cellent behaviour of the officers of our line in general — 
the industry and address of Colonel Humpton, in repre-* 
senting to the serjeants then in town the dangers that 
surrounded them by these operations— and intelligence 
that part of the army was in motion towards this city — 
with a circumstance that happened very opportunely, 
—threw them into confusion. The circumstance was 
this— a Captain Carbcrry, deranged, and a Lieutenant 
Sullivan, two of the committee appointed by the sol- 
diers, and the principal instigators of the disturbance, 
were so much alarmed at the measures taken and the 
accounts circulated, that they thought proper to fly. 
They first wrote a letter to Mr. William Huston, another 
of the Committee, and Adjutant of Col. Humpton’s re- 
giment, in these words: 

“ Consult your own safety, we cannot get to you. 

H. C. J.S.*' 

This note, by some mistake, was delivered to Captain 
Chrystie. He and Capt. Symonds went with it to Col. 
Humpton. He and the captains came to the President’s, 
and brought the serjeants. At first the construction 
was doubtful; but in a short time it was judged, that the 
meaning was agreeable to the facts just stated. Col- 
Humpton proposed his going to the barracks with the 
serjeants, who had impeached captain Carberfy and 
lieutenant Sullivan, and were now in a proper disposi- 
tion to second his measures. He did so, and some citi- 
zens went to assist, by advising the soldiers to behave 
prudently in the present exigency. After some time, 
they were prevailed upon to leave their arms under a 
guard at the barracks, to come to the President’s, and 
hear what lie should say to them. They came, and pa- 
raded before his house. He addressed them on the sub- 
ject of their late and present behaviour — ins'sted on 
their giving a further evidence of their good disposition^ 
and of their dutiful submission to the offended majesty 
of the United States, by compelling the soldiers lately 
arrived from Lancaster to lay down their arms, or begin 
their march for that place, under the command of their 
officers, at the end of twenty four hours, unless in that 
time those unhappy men should return to a sense oT 
their duty. At the conclusion of the address, they were 
ordered to repair to the barracks, under the command 
of their officers then present, and behave themselves as 
soldiers ought to c lo. They instantly obeyed.. 

'Pile next dav, at twelve o'clock, the soldiers from 
Ijincaster submitted, and soon after began their march, 
for that borough. 
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The President immediately communicated accounts of 
these transactions to the President of Congress, in the 
three letters inclosed. The papers relating to the sub- 
sequent proceeding’s arc herewith transmitted. 

Thus, Gentlemen, we have laid before you a faithful 
narrative of this affair, composed and examined while 
every circumstance was exactly remembered by us, and 
the secretary will deliver to you the original papers on 
which it is principally founded. Wc have had great dif- 
ficulties to encounter, but have been enabled to pursue 
that tenor of conduct which we have held, by the per- 
fect unanimity that subsisted among us through every 
stage of this business. 

We recollected the high trust reposed in us by our 
country. The honor and tranquility of the state, and 
the lives and property of our fellow citizens, were in- 
volved in our deliberations. W e could never consent to 
commit these pledges of the public confidence, some of 
them so invaluable and revered, to the dangers necessa- 
rily resulting from hasty and violent measures. 

While thus attentive to the interests of the state and 
our fellow citizens, we have cheerfully exposed ourselves 
to every hazard that could arise from a firmness of oppo- 
sition to the demands of a mutinous soldiery. We daily 
and regularly assembled in the council chamber in our 
usual msnncr, and determinately rejected every propo- 
sal inconsistent with our characters and the public good. 
It is true, we have been insulted; but the follies or the 
faults of others cannot diminish the dignity of those who 
take care not to impair it by any unworthy actions of 
their own. 

Upon the whole, with grateful acknowledgements to 
the Divine goodness, wc sincerely rejoice that such a 
disturbance was quieted, without our making a single 
improper concession, and without costing the life of one 
citizen of Pennsylvania. 

JOHN DICKINSON. 

Council Chamber, Phila. 

August 19, 1783. 

HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

Extract from the charge of the Hon. Chief Justice Gib- 
son, to the Grand Jury of the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, at the opening of that Court on Monday last. 

In conclusion. Gentlemen, let me invite your attention 
to a matter which, though not within the range of your 
immediate duties, is yet intimately connected with the 
administration of the criminal laws. I allude to the 
House of Kcfugc, in the environs of your city. My own 
attention has been drawn to this object, by two address- 
es of the Managers, which came to my hand only last 
night, and consequently too late to enable me to put 
the subject before you in a light as favourable as it me- 
rits. The documents, however, will be submitted to 
you, and these will enable you to become sufficiently 
acquainted with its details. You will perceive that the 
principal design is to provide a place of confinement 
for juvenile offenders, where, separated from the society 
of common felons, they may be subjected to a course of 
treatment, calculated to bring them all back to the paths 
of industry and virtue; the want of which is acknow- 
ledged by every one conversant with the transactions of 
our criminal Courts. No part of our duty is attended 
with more distressing considerations, than the sentencing 
of this class of offenders. Vengeance is not the object 
of the law. To reform, and deter, are exclusively the le- 
gitimate purposes of every criminal code; and when nei- 
ther of these is to be accomplished, the infliction of pun- 
ishment produces nothing but a useless addition to the 
sum of human suffering. For the restoration of those 
who have grown up in iniquity, my experience leads 
me to conclude that nothing can be done; their case is 
hopeless, and the efforts of society must be limited to 
measures of self defence, by restraining their persons, 


on terms, as economical and consistent with humanity as 
circumstances will permit. But the case of the youth- 
ful offender is attended with symptoms infinitely more 
encouraging. Youth is the season for thfc formation of 
habits; and to stop the current of vice, it is necessary to 
mount to its source. That much may be effected by a 
judicious course of treatment is conclusively proved by 
the experience of a kindred Institution in New York. 
It would perhaps be presumptuous to affirm that such 
a course will be successful in every instance, but it would 
be consolatory to know that our interference will not 
necessarily make matters worse, and that chastisement is 
inflicted as much for thd benefit of the culprit as of so- 
ciety. These considerations frequently press painfully 
on the mind, during the concluding act of our official 
duty, in the consciousness that we are sentencing a 
youth, not merely to the penitentiary but to perdition, 
and thus putting beyond the reach of hope, a case not 
otherwise desperate. The institution, as it at present 
exists, is on a scale much too limited for the purpose, 
Although incorporated, it is, I believe, thp offspring of 
individual munificence, and legislative patronage, and j) 
further appeal to these sources may become necessary, 

I have therefore taken occasion to introduce the subject 
to your notice, with a view to the advantage which the 
instifution w ould indispensably derive, from your coun T 
tenance, should you deem its concerns a fit subject for 
a report, or presentment.” 

Copy of a Presentment of the Grand Jury , made to the 
Court of Oyer & Terminer , on the 26th of November, 
1828. 

The Grand Inquest of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, inquiring for the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, find great pleasure in presenting “ The House of 
Jitfuge,” as an object highly deserving the consideration 
of this community. 

This Institution w r as incorporated by an act of assem- 
bly, passed the 2od of March, 1826. A building was 
commenced and is now nearly ready to receive the oh* 
jects, for whose reformation it has been established. 

Few charities, as the Grand Inquest believe, have 
higher claims on the public; and few, perhaps, will, be 
more permanently useful, 

Here the misguided and neglected, rather than guilty 
child, will find an abode, where religious and moral prin- 
ciples, and industrious habits will be inculcated — where 
virtue will be cherished, and vice repressed. When 
the pupil leaves the Institution, it is to be hoped* he will 
go forth into the world, with such a character for honest 
ty and integrity, as may lead the virtuous portion of so- 
ciety to receive him among them. Instead of being a 
weight on the community, supported either in our jaUa 
or alms houses, he will be enabled to bear his part of 
the public burthens. 

It is a melancholy fact, that in our prisons, reformation 
is almost hopeless . The youth who enters their walls 4 
comparatively innocent, soon becomes an adept in every 
species of crime, and hardened in guilt. On his dis- 
charge, with a ruined character, and, often without the 
means of support, he finds himself avoided by the good, 
and tempted by the wicked; and soon plunges again intq 
a career of yice, which terminates in his destruction. 

Far different will be the fate of the inmates of the 
House of Refuge, where, from the experience derived 
from the London and New York Institutions, we may 
safely calculate, that the larger proportion will be saved. 
We trust that an Institution so deserving, will be sus- 
tained by the liberal support of an enlightened and be- 
nevolent public. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1828. 

Signed SAMUEL RICHARDS, 

Foreman, 

SAML. F. BRADFORD, 

F. VANSANT, 

CHARLES FINNEY, 

GEORGE M‘C AI.LMONT, 
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LEONARD STRICKER, 
BENJAMIN JOHNSON, 
k SAMUEL NEWBOLD, 

THOMAS TOMPKINS, 

JOSEPH R. JENKS, 

S. MOSS, 

C. HOLLOND. 

PROGRESS OE LITERATURE IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA.— No. II. • 

From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, for December. 

In Graydon's memoirs of his own life, we find an 
amusing* account of John Beveridge, who was appointed 
in 1758, professor of languages in the College and Aca- 
demy of Philadelphia. He appears to have been well 
versed in the branches which he professed to teach; but 
his acquirements extended very little farther, and his 
total ignorance of the ways of the world, disqualified 
him for the management of a school on so large a scale. 
From Barton's life of Rittenhouse, we learn that he ori- 
ginally taught a grammar school in Edinburgh, under 
the patronage of the celebrated Ruddiman. While in 
that situation, he taught Latin to Thomas Blacklock, the 
blind poet; and it was during this time that Blacklock 
wrote nis fine paraphrase of the 104th psalm, which Be- 
veridge afterwards rendered into Latin. In 1765, our 
author published by subscription, in Philadelphia, a col- 
lection of Latin poems, entitled Epistolx et alia quscdam 
miscellanea , which for the most part are written with 
great purity, though it must be allowed that the reader 
seldom feels the warmth of the author's poetic fire, or 
is dazzled by the vividness of his imagery. The time of 
Ills death has not been recorded. 

Thomas Godfrey, the son of the inventor of the sea- 
quadrant, of which Hadley fbr a time enjoyed the repu- 
tation, was born in Philadelphia in 1736. He possessed 
in no ordinary degree, the germ of true poetry. Among 
his early acquaintances were Francis Ilopkinson, and 
Benjamin West, the distinguished artist After the 
death of his father, whiclf took place w hen our poet 
was very young, he learnt the business of watch-mak- 
ing, and during his apprenticeship, wrote poetry for the 
v American Magazine. Most of his contributions were 
highly commended by the editor of that now forgotten 
work. In 1758, Dr. Smith obtained him a lieutenant's 
commission in the Pennsylvania forces, which the go- 
vernment was then raising for the expedition against 
Fort Du Quesne, in which situation he continued until 
the campaign was over, and tho troops disbanded. In 
August of this year, he wrote a poetical epistle from 
Fort Henry, which, though not as poetical as that of Am- 
brose Phillips from Copenhagen, is a favourable speci- 
men of our author's versification, and valuable, as it 
contains a striking picture, and perhaps the only one 
preserved, of the deep distress that overwhelmed the 
frontier settlements, wfipn every field was stained with 
the blood of its owner, shed by the hands of unsparing 
savages. 

Here no enchanting prospect yields delight. 

Hut darksome forests intercept the sight; 

Here, fill’d with dread, the trembling peasants go. 
And start with terror at each nodding bough, 

Nor as they trace Cbe gloomy way along, 

Dare ask the influence of a cheering song. 

“ If in this wild a pleasing spot we meet, 

In happier times some humble swain's retreat; 
Where once with joy he saw the grateful soil, 
Yield a luxuriant harvest to his toU. 

[Blest with content, enjoyed his solitude, 

And knew his pleasures, though of manners rude ;] 
The lonely prospect strikes a secret dread. 

While round the ravag'd cot we silent tread, 

9 See Register, vol. H. p . 27O. 


Whose owner fell beneath the savage hand, 

Or roves a captive on some hostile land, 

While the rich fields with Ceres' blessings stor'd. 
Grieve for their slaughter’d, or their absent lord." 

In the spring of 1759 he settled as a factor in North 
Carolina, where he finished his tragedy, entitled The 
Prince of Porthia , the first drama known to have been 
written on this side of the Atlantic. It is. all things 
considered, an astonishing production. He was but 
twenty-two years of age at this time — a partially edit: 
cated youth, whose pursuits were calculated rather to 
suppress than to foster poetic feelings; yet he ventured 
into the most arduous walk of literature, perhaps even 
without having heard of the rules of Horace, or the §ta- 
gyrite, and it is curious to observe how surprisingly his 
vigorous genius has sustained him in this undertaking. 
Impatient to have his tragedy performed, he forwarded 
it to Philadelphia in November, 1759, without having 
revised it with sufficient care for the press, and it baa 
been printed with all its original inaccuracies. It has 
never been represented, but might be adapted to the 
stage without any material alteration. Mr. Godfrey re- 
mained in North Carolina three years, when, on the 
death of his employer, he returned to Philadelphia, 
whence he sailed as a supercargo to New Providence; 
and a few months after he, revisited North Carolina, 
where death ? suddenly terminated his wanderings, on the 
3d of August 1763, in the 27th year of his age. He has 
been highly extolled for the mildness of his disposition, 
warmth of heart, and unwavering friendship. His per- 
son was inclined to corpulency. Among the earliest 
attempts of West's pencil, is a portrait of this poet, 
which, it must be admitted, is indicative of neither ta- 
lent in the artist, nor in the person delineated. The 
best of Mr. Godfrey's writings is decidedly the Court of 
Fancy , a poem of five hundred lines, first published in 
1762. There are passages in this poem that would not 
derogate from the reputation of the nervous and harmoni- 
ous Pope, and indeed, its author had the Temple of Fame 
in view at the time of its composition. After describing in 
highly poetic language the temple of Fancy, he given 
the following description of Fancy herself: 

“ High in the midst, rais’d on her rolling throne. 
Sublimely eminent bright Fancy shone: 

A glitt’ring tiara her temples bound. 

Rich set with sparkling rubies all around,. 

Her azure eyes rolled with majestic grace, 

And youth eternal bloom’d upon her face. 

A radiant bough, ensign of her command. 

Of polish'd gold, waved in her lilly hand; 

The same the sybil to Eneas gave. 

When the bold Trojan cross’d the Stygian wave. 

In silver traces fix'd unto her car. 

Four snowy swans, proud of th' imperial fair. 

Wing'd lightly on, each in gay beauty drest, 

Smooth'd the soft plumage that adorn’d her breast. 
Sacred to her the lucent chariot drew. 

Or whether wildly through the air she flew. 

Or whether to the dreary shades of night. 

Oppress'd with glbom, she downwards bent her flight. 
Or, proud, aspiring, sought the blest abodes. 

And boldly shot among the assembled gods." 

There is much propriety in this description . Mr. God- 
frey's poems were published in Philadelphia in 1765, m 
a quarto volume of 223 pages, preceded by a critical 
review from the pen of Dr. Smith, and a biographical 
sketch of the author by his friend, and brother poet, 
Nathaniel Evans. 

Evans was a man of talents, erudition, and piety, but 
no poet He wrote sensibly and harmoniously, and, 
had he lived in England, possibly his writings might 
have found a place in some of those cumbrous and so- 
porific collections, entitled the British Poets. Still such 
a destiny would not have made him a poet, though 
many names might be referred to, as belonging to the 
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tunefiil tribe, who are indebted for such distinction, to 
this circumstance alone. Mr. Evfcrns was bom in Phila- 
delphia, on the 8th wf June, 1742, and spent about six 
years at the Academy, which he entered shortly after it 
was first opened, and before the commencement of the 
collegiate part of the institution. He left the Academy 
to serve an apprenticeship in a merchant’s counting- 
house, at the expiration of which he returned to the col- 
lege, and applied himself to the study of philosophy and 
the sciences, until the commencement in May, 1765, 
when, in consideration of his uncommon merit, he was 
complimented with a diploma for the degree of master 
of arts, although he had not previously taken the bache- 
lor’s degree, in consequence of the above mentioned in- 
terruption of his studies. He now embarked for Eng- 
land, and was admitted into holy orders by Dr. Terrick, 
Lord Bishop of London, and again returned to Philadel- 
phia, where he landed in December of the same year. 
He' immediately entered upon his pastoral duties in 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, which had been assign- 
ed to him, and died two years afterwards, in the 26th 
year of his age. He is described as having been an ami- 
able, enlightened, *nd pious man. His writings were 
collected by Dr. Smith, and published in a small volume 
in 1772. The principal poem of our author is, “ Jin 
Ode on the Prospect of Peace,” dated 1761. His invoca- 
tion to the muse is modest and unassuming: 

“ If thou from Albion’s sea-girt shore, 
Advent’rous muse, will deign to rove, 

Inclin’d remotest realms t* explore 
And soothe the savage breast to love, 

Hither wave thy wand’ring pinion, 

Here be fixed thy last dominion .” 

In the same ode, speaking of the verse of Pindar, as 
the Romans had but one word for poet and prophet, he 
assumes the gift of prophecy, and exclaims: 

“ To such may Delaware, majestic flood, 

Lend from his flowery banks a ravish’d ear; 

Such notes as may delight the wise and good. 

Or saints celestial nfey induce to hear! 

For if the muse can aught of time desCry, 

Such notes shall sound thy crystal waves along, 
Thy cities fair with glorious Athens rise. 

Nor pure llissus boast a nobler song.” 

Already the city fair , on the banks of the Delaware, 
lias been denominated the Athens of America; but the 
rest of the prophecy remains to be fulfilled. The re- 
turn of peace, after the desolation and horrors of war is 
thus happily described: j 

** When Eurus charged with livid clouds, 

Scours o’er old ocean’s wild domain, 

And Boreas rends the vessel’s shrouds. 

And o'er her swells the raging main; 

If lighter breezes should succeed, 

AJid Iris sweet of varied hue, 

Lift o’er the main her beamy head. 

What raptures fill the marine crew! 

•‘Thus when Bellona, ruthless maid, 

Her empire through the world has spread, 

And death his flag has proud display’d. 

O’er legions that in battle bled; 

If peace, bedeck’d with olive robe, 

(Resplendent nymph, sweet guest of Heaven,) 
Transfuse her balm around the globe, 

A theme of joy to man is given.” 

Prefixed to Godfrey’s poems is an elegy to the memo- 
ry of that author, which cannot be denied the merit of 
flowing in harmonious numbers. It was written by John 
Green, a portrait painter, and an early friend of God- 
frey, who alludes to him in the following fines, which 
occur in his poem entitled A Night Piece. 


“ What hand can picture forth the solemn scene. 
The deep’ning shade and glimm’ring light! 
How much above the expressive art of Green, 
Are the dim beauties of the dewy night!” 


IIariusbukgii, Dec. 4. 

GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

This day at 12 o’clock, the Governor transmitted to 
the General Assembly, by the Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth, the following 

MESSAGE. 

Fellow Citizens: 

Again I have the gratification to address the assem- 
bled Representatives of the people, and to congratulate 
them and our common constituents, on the general 
prosperity, peace and happiness, which overspread our 
country. The general condition of our own state, that 
which more immediately engages our attention, is con- 
siderably improved. The demand for the produce of 
our farms, and the consequent rise in the price, is sensi- 
bly and advantageously felt throughout the common- 
wealth. The unsettled state of the governments of 
Mexico, and of the more southern republics, and the 
probable spread of the war in Europe, hold out a pros- 
pect that our agricultural productions will continue to 
command a high price, and our shipwrights will be ac- 
tively engaged in constructing vessels, not only to carry 
our own commodities to market, but to do some of the 
carrying trade for the belligerents. To this prosperous 
and promising state of things, we have the gratification 
to add, that our manufacturing establishments greatly 
increase, and are in successful operation. Another, and 
an inexhaustible source of wealth to Pennsylvania, is 
steadily displaying itself in the immense beds of supe- 
rior coal, which are furnishing our own citizens, and 
those of other states, with a most excellent and econom-. 
ical fuel. 

We cannot survey this increase of business, without 
congratulating ourselves on the wisdom and foresight of 
those who have improved our highw ays, and made large 
appropriations of the public money to ensure to Penn- 
sylvania, by canals, the cheapest and most rapid mode 
of transporting our produce, our manufactures and mi- 
nerals, to wherever they shall be most in demand. 
Aware of the anxious interest which is felt to know the 
state of thosc^public works, I cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction, in some particulars, briefly to touch upon 
their present Condition, so far as I have, on inquiry, been 
able to ascertain it It will, in detail, be submitted in 
the report of the canal commissioners. 

The Pennsylvania line of canals, embraces nine divi- 
sions, all of which have been extensively worked upon. 
1. The eastern division, extending from the mouth of 
Sw'atara, to that of the Juniata, is 24 miles. The whole 
of this, it is confidently expected, will be navigable 
next spring. The only part of it not now completed, 
is believed to be a mile at the upper end, which has 
been added to the line as originally located. 2. The 
western division, extending from Pittsburgh to the 
mouth of the Kiskeminetas, thirty miles, and from the 
mouth of the Kiskeminetas, fifty miles to Bl&irsville, 
is represented as finished, as are also the aqueduct 
over the Allegheny, at the mouth of the Kiskemi- 
netas, and the out-let lock at Allegheny town. — 
3. The Susquehanna division, from the mouth of the 
Juniata to Northumberland, is 40 miles. The dam 
across the Susquehanna at Shamokin is finished, and the 
other work in such a state of forw r ardness, that it is ex- 
pected it will be navigable in the latter end of the next 
summer, or early in the fall. 4. The Juniata divirion 
extends 45 miles from the mouth of the Juniata to Lew- 
istown; this extent will be completed about the same 
time as the Susquehanna division. A new section, ex- 
tending from Lewistown to Huntingdon, 45 miles, has 
been recently contracted for, and will probably be com- 
pleted in two years. 5. The Conemaugh division of 28 
miles, from Blairsville to the portage oyer the Allegheny 
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mountain, will be completed about the period when the 
Huntingdon line will be finished. 6. The French creek 
feeder, from Bcmis* mill toConneaut outlet, nine miles, 
is on the eve of completion: from Conneaut outlet to 
Conneaut summit, will require another year. 7. The 
Delaware division, from Bristol to Easton, a distance of 
about 60 miles, is not expected to be navigable the whole 
route before the fall of 18.30. 8. Tire Nortli Branch di- 
vision of 45 miles, between Northumberland and Nanti- 
coke falls, is progressing rapidly, and is calculated to be 
finished early in 1830. 9. The West Branch division 

extends 23 miles, from Northumberland to Muncey rip- 
ples, is advancing rapidly, and is expected to be finish- 
ed in all the next year. The general result appears to 
be, that the state has now under contract 409 miles of 
canal; of which 113 miles may be considered as finish- 
ed — 103 miles are more than two thirds finished, and 
the remaining 193 miles are under contract, and little 
more than begun. 

The act passed April 1, 1826, entitled, an act authoriz- 
ing a loan by the commonwealth, for the construction of 
the Pennsylvania canal, empowers the commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund, with the approbation of the Gover- 
nor, to reimburse the principal at such time or times, as 
they shall deem expedient. Fifty thousand dollars bor- 
rowed from the Harrisburg bank, and twenty-five thou- 
sand borrowed from the Easton bank, might with safety 
have been paid, and leave a balance of £l 14,815 46^ in 
the state treasury on the first of December, 1828. As, 
however, there are no commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, the Governordid not consider himself authorised 
to repay the £75,0U0 without an act of the legislature. 
If the General Assembly shall think proper to authorise 
a loan for the year 1829, equal in amount to the sum 
borrowed last year, there w ould, probably, be a balance 
in the state treasury on tire first December 1829, of 
$145,600, after haring discharged all the expenses of 
the civil government, of the militia, of pensions, gratui- 
ties, interests on loans, and other engagements. 

The loan of two millions of dollars, authorised by the 
Piet of March 24th, 1828, was taken by the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, but not on terms so favourable to the govern- 
ment as the loan of 1827. The particulars shall be laid 
before the legislature. The loan of 1828, will be ex- 
hausted in the month of December, when funds will 
be required to meet the obligations entered into, and 
(contracts made under existing acts of the legislature. — 
The rapidity with which the great public works pro- 
gress, requires large sums of money, and calls upon the 
General Assembly to make prompt provision for the 
public wants. This state of things will naturally sug- 
gest, whether prudence does not require that the works 
already determined upon and contracted for, should be 
finished before any others shall be commenced. Pur- 
suing this course, the commonwealth might expect to 
receive such sums of tolls, 8cc. as would relieve her from 
the burden of interest, and eriable her to complete any 
further improvements she might think necessary, without 
in any manner compromitting the credit of retarding the 
prosperity of the state. 

The mighty works and consequent great expenditures 
undertaken by the state, cannot induce me to forbear 
again calling the attention to the subject of public edu- 
cation. To devise means for the establishment of a fund, 
and the adoption of a plan, by which the blessings of 
the more necessary branches of education, should he 
conferred on every family within our borders, would be 
every way worthy' the legislature of Pennsylvania; an 
attention to this subject, at this time, would seem to be 
peculiarly demanded by the increased number of chil- 
dren and young persons who are employed in manufac- 
tories. It would be desirable for the employers and pa- 
rents as well as children, that the matter should early 
engage the attention, and be early acted upon by the 
legislature, inasmuch as it will be easier in the infancy 
of manufactories, to adopt and enforce a liberal system, 
than ib-yvould be to establish such a system when thou 


sands more children shall be employed than are at this 
time. The establishment of such principles, w'ould not 
only have the happiest effects in cultivating the minds, 
but invigorating the physical constitutions of tlie young. 
What nobler incentive can present itself to the mind of 
a republican legislator, than a hope that his labour shall 
be rewarded by insuring to his country, a race of hu- 
man beings, healthy, and of vigorous constitutions, and 
of minds more generally improved, than fall to the lot 
of any considerable portion of the human famfly. 

When the very important report made by the Commis- 
sioners appointed on the Penal Code, was laid on the 
table at the last session, it was not found possible to be- 
stow upon it that deliberate consideration to which its 
great importance entitled’ it. The number of copies of 
tire report which were printed and distributed, and the 
deep and general interest excited, has secured to it that 
consideration which it is hoped has prepared you to en- 
ter upon its examination with all that diligence and anx- 
iety which properly belong to an inquiry which includes 
not only the Penal Code, but the mode of treating a 
class of men, who are, unfortunately, too numerous for 
the peace and security of society. 

It lias not been usual, in this commonwealth, to hold 
extra sessions of the General Assembly, nor should they 
be held but on extraordinary and urgent occasions. — 
When, however, Hire great mass of current business 
which, of necessity, is annually brought before and acted 
upon by the legislature of this great state and the time 
thus consumed are considered, it may merit tire attention 
of this Assembly to consider how far duty would requii* 
that a special session should be held for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of legislating upon the voluminous and 
important report which now lies on your desks unacted 
upon. Under circumstances not very dissimilar, the 
legislature of New York have held two extra sessions in 
the last two years, and I doubt not, with much benefit 
to their constituents. Of such a measure you, gentle- 
men, are the best as you are the constitutional judges; 

I have, however, thought that on a subject of such mag- 
nitude, and bearing so heavily and extensively on the 
happiness and safety of all, and on the treatment, and, if 
possible, reformation of those who may subject them- 
selves to the pains and penalties of the laws, that it 
would be strictly within my constitutional limit to make 
the suggestion I have made, and leave it to be acted up- 
on, or other wise disposed of, as your judgment shall 
determine. 

1 have deemed it proper to inform the Legislature 
that suits have been instituted in the District Court of 
the United States, by the heirs of the late John Nichol- 
son, to recover some of the lands, which were sold by 
the commonwealth as the property of said Nicholson, to 
satisfy the debts due by him to this State, which had 
become alien on all his lauds within this Commonwealth. 
The legislature will judge how far the State is interest- 
ed, in resisting those claims, made by the heirs, and 
what steps are necessary to be taken to defend therighta 
and interests of the Commonwealth. 

In the organization of our GIAemment of the Union 
and of the States, the simple and efficient principle 
which secures our welfare and repose, is, that the will 
of the ma jority shall rule, and whenever that will is con- 
stitutionally expressed, w hether it be by Election or by 
Lcgisl ition, it is the plain duty, as it must always be the 
pleasure of every public functionary, cheerfully to 
concur. To him the law s are the laws of the people, 
and to him the magistrate is the magistrate of the peo- 
ple by them rightfully invested with authority for their 
benefit, and entrusted with so much power as the con- 
stitution confers upon the office. At seasons of elec- 
tions, especially for the higher stations, there will often 
be great excitement; proportioned to the interest pro- 
duced by the occasion, and indicative of the solicitude 
naturally felt in that delegation of important public trust. 
It is the right of the citizen freely and actively to take 
his post according to the dictates of his judgment. 
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The election over, and the result known, he who has I on Schuylkill, &c. was postponed indefinitely 
toe majority is entitled to be honoured and respected as ; obifrt* rr.fr.rw.ri ;« <iL 1 i • 


the majority is entitled to be honoured and respected as 
the peopled choice, and to be supported in his efforts 
faithfully to fulfill and discharge his duties. 

Such a season has just passed, and furnished a new 
evidence of the stability and excellence of our form of 
government. If, in its progress, there has been more 
than usual warmth, it is now at an end. The question 
which caused it is decided. Every good citizen will ac- 
quiesce in the depision, and every public functionary, 
governed by the same motive which influenced him to 
abstain from embarking his official character in the con- 
test, while it is going on, will find himself placed in no 
new position, but maintaining the relation to the high 
officer elected, which the contitution creates, and ready, 
within his allotted sphere, cordially to co-operate with 
him for the common good. To the eminent citizen 
who has been placed by the voice of his fellow citizens 
in the highest post, it would be our pleasure, if permit- 
ted, to express our acknowledgments for the many and 
great services he has rendered to our country, and our 
fullest confidence inrhis exalted patriotism. Of the Presi- 
dent whom they have elected we can truly say, that we 
hope and trust that his administration will redound to 
the public honor and welfare, and will be glad to be able 
to contribute to such a result. 

Itwill^ive me pleasure, at all times to co-opentte 
With you in doing whatever may contribute to sustain the 
rights, and promote the happiness of our fellow-citizens, 
and advance the honour and prosperity of our common 
country. 

.T. ANDREW SIIULZE. 

Harrisburg, Dec. 4, 1828. 

PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 

Thursday evening, Nov. 27 th, 1828. 


All the 
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objects referred to in the letter, have been accomplish- 

, No ' 7 - .Resolution directing: inquiry to be made into 
the propriety of altering: the names of streets, runnimr 
north and south, west of Broad street, was referred to 
Messrs. Johnson, Page, Toland and Richards. 

No. 8. Resolution relative to the sale of Drawbridire 
lot, was referred to committee on said lot. ^ 

No. 9. Resolution directing the removal of the sJood 
sunk in the channel of the Delaware, was referred to 
Messrs. Walmsley, Moss, Nell' and Garrett. 

No. 12. Relative to the City's proportion of cost of 
the sewer in Vine street, was referred to Messrs. Millerj 
Thompson, Johnson and ^Vainwright. y 

N c 0 u lr -„ K M lative 1 r the < ? Id res * rToirlt Chesnut street 
on Schuylkill was referred to a special committee. 

-J? 0 - 19 ' «t tW r et ° Boudinot’skgacy, referred tocom- 
mittee on Will s Legacy. 

[Most of the other items were indefinitely postponed 1 
Messrs. Snyder, Wainwright, Williams and Garrett 
were appointed a committee to superintend the distri- 
bution of wood purchased by the late Councils for the 
use ot the necessitous poor. 

A letter from Jacob Ridgeway relating to a new re-' 
gulation of the foot pavement, on the north side of Arch 
street, near the Delaware, was referred to the PaVirir 
Committee, and the committees on Arch and Chesnut 
street wharves. 

cd^ n m0t '° n ^ r ‘ ^°^ n80n » the following was adopf- 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 
the City Commissioners be, and they are hereby direct- 
ed. to av hf'fnrp „ «■ a J ^ 


„ I commissioners Be, and they are hereby direc 

Mr. Walmsley, from the Committee on accounts, re- , ec ‘> tc > ,a >' before Councils at their next stated meeting a 
ported that they had examined the accounts of the City statement of all the monies advanced by the corpora 
Treasurer, from the 1st of July to the 30th of Septcni- i tl °?» for the purchase and setting of curb-stones the 
ber, and found the same correct, leaving a balance of, laying of brick pavement on footways, fronting property 
16,000 dollars in his hands. j owned by persons, who have not complied with the ex- 

Mr. Johnson from the Paving committee, to whom I OJ di nances on this subject, designating the streets* 

bad been referred the petition praying that Willow st- j ted together with the^n\ W ^ V tu** propert > r is loca ’ 
~ banks of the Schuylkill, might be regulated from ° f the ° r their 

mce street to Pine, reported a* resolution directing ! "T' ^T 1 ° r absen ' 

lees, or residents, accompanied w ith such references and 

remarks as in their opinion may be deemed necessary 
for the information of Councils. 7 

[Abstracted from the Philadelphia Gazette.] 

EDUCATION. 

Agreeably to public notice, a respectable meeting 
was held m the town of McKcansburg, Schuylkill Co* 
on Thursday, the 20th November, 1828, to adopt prepal 
ratory measures for the establishment of common 
schools throughout Pennsylvania, to extend the bles- 
sings of education to the poor. 

The meeting being organized, William Audenreid. 
Esq. was appointed chairman, and Bernard Kepner 
Esq. secretary. y 9 

The object of the meeting being fully stated from the 
chair — on motion, 

The Hon. Daniel Yost, Lewis Audenreid, and Benia- 
min Bensinger were appointed a committee, to draft re- 
ach, t.ons f expressive of the sense of the meeting, who. 
after withdrawing a short time, reported the following 
preamble and resolutions: & 

Whereas, it has been the opinion of the wise and th* 
considerate, and it is the plain dictate of reason, that tho 
serious attention of those in authority to the rising gene- 
ration, is a matter of the greatest importance; that the 
present and future happiness of individuals, the welfare 
of society, and the progress of virtue and religion, de- 

No. 6. Letter from the City Commissioners relative i been cnloh^tnK education ' a,,d our attention has 
to lighting the city, ami purchasing crane* for wharves I stitutiom b> vcnc] *blc f ‘* In * rs of th « eon- 


Spruce street to Pine, reported a resolution directing 

the City Commissioners to have the same regulated. 1 

Adopted. 

Mr. Johnson from the Paving Committee, to whom 
Was referred an item of unfinished business, reported a 
resolution directing the City Commissioners to cover the 
carnage way on Chesnut street, from Fifth to Sixth with 
screened gravel. Adopted by the Common Council, 
but rejected by the Select. 

Mr. Walmsley called up the report of the Committee 
on unfinished busihess. The following disposition was 
made of various items. 

No. 1. Relating to the payment out of the public 
treasury of expenses incurred by individuals when 
streets are re-regulated, was referred to the Paving com- 
mittee. ® 


No. 3. Petition for the removal of the Broad street 
market house, to the Committee on Markets. 

No. 3. Petition relative to the sale of loaf bread, do. 

No. 4. Communication of the City Commissioners sta- 
ting the difficulties they meet wdth in recovering the sums 
due from owners of vacant lots, Paving Committee. 

No. 5. Relative to the regulation of streets in the 
neighbourhood of F air Mount was postponed indefinite- 
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And whereas, suffering’, as we are, from the want of 
a system of general instruction, we have learned with 
much pleasure, that during the last session of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, a bill passed the Senate, appro- 
priating two millions of dollars, the purchase money due 
the state upon unpatented lands, to create a fund in sup- 
port of a general system of education, it is hoped that 
an object so laudable in itself, will not be neglected by 
the ensuing Legislature, in whose talents and patriotism 
we have full confidence. 

Wherefore Resolved, that we highly approve of the 
principle recognized in the act abovementioned, believ- 
ing that a permanent and efficient system of education 
ehould be based upon a sufficient and permanent fund. 

Resolved, That whereas, the subject lays strong claim 
to our attention as citizens of this commonwealth, [we 
will use every exertion to ensure success. 

Resolved, That William Audenrcid, Daniel Yost, Esq. 
and Dr. Daniel Foltz, be a committee to correspond with 
such other committees as may hereafter be appointed 
throughout the State, for the purpose of education — 
also to circulate petitions and have them forw arded to 
the Legislature, for the said object. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed and published in ‘The Miner’s Journal,’ of Potts- 
ville, and in all other papers that may be favourably dis- 
posed to the cause of education. 

WILLIAM AUDENREID, Chairman. 

Bernard Kepner, Scc’ry. 

3finer*s Journal '. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A correspondent of the Pittsburg Gazette says: “From 
the earliest times the beautiful river which bounds our 
city on the north was distinguished by the natives as 
‘Fair Water.* Perhaps, also, many persons are not 
aware that the natives considered the Allegheny and 
Ohio to be the same stream, and the Monongahela to be 
a tributary — Allegheny being a word in the Delaware 
language, and Ohio in the Seneca, both meaning the 
4 Fair water.* So that the title 4 1st Belle Riviere ,* given 
by the French to the Oliio, was not original, but a mere 
translation of the Indian~name. 

Small pox. — There have lately been several cases of 
small pox at Pittsburgh. 

First boat on Western Canal. — On Saturday, 25th 
October, a boat was launched on the western canal, by 

Messrs. Jno. Thompson, Thos Ilichen, Cooper, 

Smith, Alexander Feay, James Jamieson, Daniel Beat- 
man, and Bash, under’ the superintendence of cap- 

tain Levi Feay, who was the first man that put a foot on 
board the first boat that ever floated on this canal. The 
boat was then taken through lock No. 1, on the Kiski- 
minetas, passed around the dam, and returned, when a 
number of ladies were received on board, after which it 
■was conveyed to Sect 17, and a cargo of salt taken in at 
Mr. David Buneman’s works. The boat then returned 
with the passengers and crew all well. This scene car- 
ried the recollection back to a period yet within the 
memory of some of our venerable inhabitants, when this 
part of the country was the abode of the red man of the 
forest, and presented to the eye, a dreary and trackless 
wilderness. — Western Repub. 

Pittsburgh f Penn.J Nov. 19. 

The Tunnel. — The project of tunnelling Grant’s hill 
is abandoned. The work had been commenced on each 
side, and much money and time expended, but we are 
informed, that Messrs. Meloy and M’Avey, the enterpri- 
sing contractors, after weighing all the obstacles, have 
determined that it will be more expeditious and less ex- 
pensive, to cut from the surface, through the hill to the 
entire depth which is to form the bed of the canal, which 
will be, in some p loses, from 60 to 70 feet. 


' ^ Pittsburgh f Penn.J Nov. 25. 

'The Water Works. — During the present week, it is 
expected, the engine will be set in motion, and the re- 
servoir on Grant’s Hill filled with water. The main 
pipes are laid through the principal streets and fire plugs 
set at convenient distances. 

Pennsylvania Canal. — The water’s coining! We un- 
derstand the water was let into 17 miles of the canal be- 
tween Blairsvillc and the Aqueduct across the Alleghe- 
ny above the ( mouth of the KTiskeminetas last week, and 
that but one unimportant breach occurred. The breach, 
it is supposed, is by this time repaired. The water wifi 
probably be flowing through the aqueduct before the 
close of the present week. We may expect canal news 
even nearer home, in a short time. 

Taxables. — The assessors of Armstrong county havo 
made returns of the inhabitants in their districts, togeth- 
er with the increase since 1821 : 

The whole number is - 3247 

In 1821, there were - 2088 

Increase, in seven years - - - 1159 


An Useful Citizen.— Died, in the city of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, on Friday morning, the 21st instant, PM - 
lipine Yost , in the 85th year of her age. The deceased 
had — 

13 Children, 

97 Grand Children, 

122 Great Grand Children, 

4 Great Great Grand Children. 

236 

longevity — Died, in this city on Monday evening, Mr* 
Elizabeth Jut men, in the 1 04th year of her age. 

Died on the 25th October, at the house of Mr. Robert 
Banter, in North Huntingdon Township, Westmoreland 
county, Catharine Boyd, aged 104 years. 

Greensburgh Gez . 

Apples were very scarce here the last season — scarcely 
a barrel of cider can be purchased in the country. 

Large Hog. — A hog was one day this week killed by 
Mr. Pierce Butler of Kingston, upwards of a year old, 
which weighed 470 pounds. — Wtlkesbarrt Dem* 

Stealing Public Records. — Public Records have lately 
been stolen from the prothonotaries offices of Dauphin 
and Tioga counties. 

Scarcity of Grain. — Grain of every kind is obviously 
scarce, and the demand greater in this section of tbe 
state, than it has been for many years past This feet 
presents a powerful appeal to our agriculturists to with' 
hold their grain from the distilleries. — Crawford Mess. 

Appointment by the Governor. — David Reynolds, Esq. 
to be an Associate Judge for Mifflin county, in the room 
of Judge Edmiston, deceased. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 
des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 
the Editor’s residence, in North 12th st 3d door south 
of Cherry st. subscriptions will be thankfully received- 
Price five dollars per annum payable in six months after 
the commencement of publication — and annually, there' 
after, by subscribers resident in or near the city, or where 
there is an agent. Other subscribers pay in advance - 
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PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

Washington, Dec. 2. 

The President of the United States transmitted, this 
day, to both Houses of Congress, the following Mes- 
sage: 

To THE SXXATX AND HoUS? OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
United States. 

Fellow Citizens of the Senate , 
and of the House of Representatives . 

If the enjoyment in profusion of the bounties of Pro- 
vidence forms a suitable subject of mutual gratulation 
and grateful acknowledgment, we are admonished at 
this return of the season, when the Representatives of 
the nation are assembled to deliberate upon their con- 
cerns, to offer up the tribute of fervent and grateful 
hearts, for the never-failing mercies of Him who ruleth 
over all. He has again favoured us with healthful sea- 
sons and abundant harvests. He has sustained us in 
peace with foreign countries, and in tranquillity within 
our own borders. He has preserved us in the quiet and 
undisturbed possession of civil and religious liberty. He 
has crowned the year with his goodness,imposing on us no 
condition other than of improving for our own happiness 
the blessings bestowed by his hands; and in the fruition of 
all his favours, of devoting the faculties with which we 
have been endowed by him, to his glory, and to our own 
temporal and eternal welfare. 

In the relations of our Federal Union w’ith our breth- 
ren of the human race, the changes which have occur- 
red since the close of your last session, have generally 
tended to the preservation of peace, and to the cultiva- 
tion of harmony. Before your last separation, a war 
had unhappily been kindled between the Empire of 
, Russia, one of those with which our intercourse has 
been a constant exchange of good offices, and that of the 
Ottoman Porte, a nation from which geographical dis- 
tance, religious opinions, and maxims of government on 
their part, little suited to the formation of those bonds 
of nQUtual benevolence which result from the benefits of 
commerce, had kept us in a state, perhaps too much 
prolonged, of coldness and alienation. The extensive, 
fertile, and populous dominions of the Sultan, belong 
rather to the Asiatic, than the European division of the 
human family. They enter but partially into the system 
of Europe; nor have their wars with Russia and Austria, 
the European States upon which they border, for more 
than a century past, disturbed the pacific relations of 
those States with the other great powers of Europe. 
Neither France, nor Prussia, nor Great Britain, has ever 
taken any part in them, nor is it to be expected that 
they will at this time. The declaration of war by Rus- 
sia has received the approbation or acquiescence of her 
allies, and we may indulge the hope that its progress 
will be signalized by the moderation and forbearance, no 
less than by the energy of the Emperor Nicholas, and 
that it will afford an opportunity for such collateral 
agency in behalf of the suffering Greeks, as will secure 
to them ultimately the triumph of humanity and free- 
dom. 

The state of our particular relations with France has 
scarcely varied in the cour e of the present year. The 
commercial intercourse between the two countries has 
Vol. II, 43 
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continued to increase for the mutual benefit of both. 
The claims of indemnity to numbers of our fellow citi- 
zens for depredations upon their property heretofore 
committed, during the Revolutionary Government, still 
remain unadjusted, and still form the subject of earnest 
representation and remonstrance. Recent advices from 
the Minister of thfe United States at Paris, encourage 
the expectation that the appeal to the justice of the 
French Government will ere long receive a favourable 
termination. 

The last friendly expedient has been resorted to for' 
the decision of the controversy with Great Britain, re- 
lating to the North Eastern Boundary of the United 
States. By an agreement with the British Government, 

• carrying into eff ect the provisions of the 5th article of the 
Treaty of Ghent, and the Convention of 29th Septem- 
ber, 1827, his Majesty the King of the Netherlands, has 
by common consent been selected as the umpire be- 
tween the parties. The proposal to him to accept the 
designation for the performance of this friendly office 
will be made to him at an early day, and the United 
States, relying upon the justice of their cause, will 
cheerfully commit the arbitrament of it to a Prince equal- 
ly distinguished for the independence of his spirit, his 
indefatigable assiduity to the duties of his station, and 
his inflexible personal probity. 

• Our commercial relations with Great Britain will de- 
serve the serious consideration of Congress, and the ex- 
ercise of a conciliatory and forbearing spirit in the policy 
of both governments. The state of them has been ma- 
terially changed by the act of Congress passed at their 
last session, in alteration of the several acts imposing du- r 
tie9 on imports, and by acts of more recent date of the 
British Parliament. The effect of the interdiction of 
direct trade, commenced by Great Britain, and recipro- 
cated by the United States, has been, as was to be fore- 
seen, only to substitute different channels for an ex- 
change of commodities indispensable to the colonies* 
and profitable to a numerous class of our fellow citizens. 
The exports, the revenue, the navigation of the United 
States have suffered no diminution by our exclusion? 
from direct access to the British Colonies. The Colo- 
nies pay more dearly for the necessaries of life, which 
their Government burdens with the charges- of double 
voyages, freight, insurance, and commission, and the 
profits of our exports are somewhat impaired, and more 
injuriously transferred from one portion of our citizens 
to another* The resumption of this old and otherwise 
exploded system of Colonial exclusion, has not secured 
to the ^shipping interest of Great Britain the relief 
which, at the expense of the distant Colonies, and of the 
United States, it was expected to afford. Other mea- 
sures have been resorted to, more pointedly bearing 
upon the navigation of the United States, and which, 
unless modfied by the construction given to the recent 
Acts of Parliament, will be manifestly incompatible with 
the positive stipulations of the commercial convention 
existing between the two countries. That convention* 
however, may be terminated, with twelve months' no- 
tice, at the option of either party. 

A treaty of Amity, Navigation, and Commerce, be-* 
tween the United States, and His Majesty the Emperor 
of Austria, King of Hungary, and Bohemia, has been 
prepared for signature by the Secretary of State, and by 
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the Baron de Lederer, intrusted with full powers of the' 
Austrian Government Independently of the new and 
friendly relations which may thus be commenced with 
one of the most eminent and powerful nations of the 
earth, the occasion has been taken in it, as in other re- 
cent Treaties concluded by the United States, to extend 
those principles of liberal intercourse and of fair reci- 
procity which intertwine, with the exchanges of com 
merce, the principles of justice, and the feelings of 
mutual benevolence. This system, first proclaimed to 
the world, in the first commercial treaty ever concluded 
by the United States, that of the 6th February, 1778, 
with France, has been invariably the cherished policy 
of our Union. It is by treaties of commerce alone that 
it can be made ultimately to prevail as the established 
system of all civilized nations. With this principle our 
fathers extended the hand of friendship to every nation 
of the globe, and to this policy our country has ever 
since adhered — whatever of regulation in our laws has 
ever been adopted unfavourable to the interest of any 
foreign nation, has been essentially defensive, and coun- 
teracting to similar regulations of theiris, operating 
against us. 

Immediately after the close of the war of indepen- 
dence, commissioners were appointed by the Congress 
of the Confederation, authorized to conclude treaties 
with every nation of Europe disposed to adopt them. 
Before the wars of the French Revolution, such treaties 
had been consummated with the United Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Prussia. During those wars, treaties with 
Great Britain and Spain had been effected, and those 
with Prussia and France renewed. In all these, some 
concessions to the liberal principles of intercourse pro- 
posed by the United States had been obtained; but as 
in all the negotiations, they came occasionally in colli- 
sion with previous internal regulations, or exclusive and 
excluding compacts of monopoly, with which the other 
parties had been trammelled, the advances made in them 
towards the freedom of trade were partial and imper- 
fect. Colonial establishments, chartered companies, and 
ship building influence, pervaded and encumbered the 
legislation of all the great commercial States; and the 
United States, in offering free trade and equal privi- 
lege to all, were compelled to acquiesce in many ex- 
ceptions with each of the parties to their treaties, ac- 
commodated to their existing laws and anterior engage- 
ments. 

The colonial system, hy which this whole hemisphere 
was bound, has fallen into ruins. Totally abolished by 
revolutions, converting colonies into independent na- 
tions, throughout the two American continents, except- 
ing a portion of territory chiefly at the northern extrem- 
ity of our own, and confined to the remnants of domi- 
nion retained by Great Britain over the insular Archipe- 
lago, geographically the appendage of our part of the 
globe. With all the rest we have free trade — even with 
the insular colonies, of all the European nations, except 
Great Britain. Her government had also manifested ap- 
proaches to the adoption of a free and liberal intercourse 
between her colonies and other nations, though, by a 
sudden, and scarcely explained revulsion, the spirit of 
exclusion has been revived for operation upon the Unit- 
ed States alone . 

The conclusion of our last Treaty of Peace with Great 
Britain, was shortly afterwards followed by a Commer- 
cial Convention, placing the direct intercourse between 
the two countries upon a footing of more equal recipro- 
city, than had ever before been admitted. The same 
principle has since been much farther extended, by 
Treaties with France, Sweden, Denmark, the Hanseatic 
Cities, Prussia, in Europe, and with ‘the Republics of 
Colombia, and of Central America, in this hemisphere. 
The mutual abolition of discriminating duties and char- 
ges upon the navigation and commercial intercourse be- 
tween the parties, is the general maxim which charac- 
terizes them all. There is reason to expect that it will, 
at no distant period, be adopted by other nations, both 


of Europe and America, and to hope that, by its univer- 
sal prevalence, one of the fruitful sources of wars of com- 
mercial competition will be extinguished. 

Among the Nations upon whose Government many of 
our fellow citizens have had long pending claims of in- 
demnity, for depredations upon their property during a 
period when the rights of neutral commerce were disre- 
garded, was that of Denmark. They were, soon after 
the events occurred, the subject of a special mission 
from the United States, at the close of which assurance 
was given, by his Danish Majesty, that, at a period of 
more tranquillity, and of less distress, they would be 
considered, examined, and decided upon, in a spirit of 
determined purpose for the dispensation of justice. I 
have much pleasure in informing Congress that the fuF 
filment of this honourable promise is now in progress; 
that a small portion of the claims has already been set- 
tled to the satisfaction of the claimants; and that 
the remainder will shortly be placed in a train of 
equitable adjustment. This result has always been con- 
fidently expected, from the character of personal integ- 
rity and benevolence which the sovereign of the Danish 
Dominions has, through every vicissitude of fortune,, 
maintained. 

The general aspect of the affairs of our neighbouring 
American nations of the south, has been rather of ap- 
proaching than of settled tranquillity. Internal disturb- 
ances have been more frequent among them than their 
common friends would have desired. Our intercourse 
with all lias continued to be that of friendship, and of 
mutual good will. Treaties of Commerce and of Boun- 
daries, with the United Mexican States, have been ne- 
gotiated, but, from various successive obstacles, not yet 
brought to a final conclusion. The civil war, which un- 
fortunately still prevails in the Republic of Central Ame- 
rica, has been unpropitious to the cultivation c^oup-com- 
mercial relations with them; and the dissontions and re- 
volutionary changes in the Republics of Colombia and 
of Peru liave been seen with cordial regret by us, who 
would gladly contribute to the happiness of both. It is 
with great satisfaction, however, that we have witnessed 
the recent conclusion of a peace between the Govern- 
ments of Buenos Ayres and Brazil; and it is equally gra- 
tifying to observe that indemnity has been obtained for 
some of the injuries which our fellow citizens had sus- 
tained in the latter of those countries. The rest are in a 
train of negotiation, which we hope may terminate ter 
mutual satisfaction, and that it may be succeeded by a 
Treaty of Commerce and Navigation upon liberal prin- 
ciples, propitious to a great and growing commerce, al- 
ready important to the interests of our country. 

The condition and prospects of the Revenue, are 
more favourable than our most sanguine expectations 
had anticipated. The balance in the Trcsaury ofi the 
first of January last, exclusive of the moneys received 
under the Convention of 13th November, 1826,* with G. 
Britain, was five millions, eight hundred and sixty-one 
thousand, nine hundred and seventy-two dollars, and 
eighty-three cents. The receipts into the Treasury 
from the 1st of January to the 30th of September last, so 
far as they have been ascertained to form the basis of an 
estimate, amount to eighteen millions, six hundred and 
thirty-three thousand; nine hundred and eighty dollars^ 
and twenty -seven cents, which with the receipts of the 
present quarter, estimated at five millions, four hundred 
anil sixty -one thousand, two hundred and eighty-three 
dollars and forty cents, form an aggregate of receipts 
during the year of twenty-four millions and ninety-four 
thousand, eight hundred and sixty-three dollars and 
sixty -seven cents, 'llie expenditures of the year may 
probably amount to twenty -five millions six hundred 
and thirty-seven thousand, five hundred and eleven dol- 
lars, and sixty-three cents; and leave in the Treasury, on 
the first of January next, the suni of five millions, one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand, six hundred and 
twenty -eight dollars, fourteen cents. 

The receipts of the present year have Amounted to* 
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near two millions more than was anticipated at the com- 
mencement of the last session of Congress. 

The amount of duties secured on importations from 
the first of January to the 30th September, was about 
twenty-two millions nine hundred and ninety-seven 
thousand, and that of the estimated accruing revenue is 
five millions, leaving an aggregate for the year of near 
twenty-eight millions. This it one million more than the 
estimate m»de last December for the accruing revenue 
of the present year, w hich with allowances for draw- 
backs and contingent deficiencies, was expected to pro- 
duce an actual revenue of twenty-two millions, three 
hundred thousand dollars. Had these only been real- 
ised, the expenditures of the year would have been also 
proportionally reduced. For of these tw'enty-four mil- 
lions received, upwards of nine millions have been ap- 
plied to the extinction of public debt, bearing an inter- 
est of six per cent, a year, and of course reducing the 
burden of interest annually payable in future, by the 
amount of more than half a million. The payments on ac- 
count of interest during the current year, exceed 3 mil- 
lions of dollars; presenting an aggregate of more than 
twelve millions applied during the year to the discharge 
of the public debt, the whole of which remaining due 
on the first of January next, will amount only to fifty- 
eight millions, three hundred and sixty-two thousand, 
one hundred and thirty-five dollars and seventy-eight 
cents. 

That the revenue of the ensuing year will not fall 
short of that received in the one now expiring, there are 
indications that can scarcely prove deceptive. In our 
country, an uniform experience of forty years has shown 
that whatever the tariff of duties upon articles imported 
from abroad has been, the amount of importation has 
always borne an average value nearly approaching to 
that of the exports, though occasionally differing in the 
balance, sometimes being more, and sometimes less. It 
is, indeed, a general law of prosperous commerce, that 
the real value of exports should by a small, and only a 
small balance, exceed that of imports, that balance being 
a permanent addition to the wealth of the nation. The 
extent of the prosperous commerce of the nation must 
be regulated by the amount of its exports, and an im- 
portant addition to the value of these will draw after it a 
corresponding increase of importations. It has happen- 
ed, in the vicissitudes of the seasons, that the harvests of 
all Europe have, in the late summer and autumn, fallen 
short of their usual average. A relaxation of the inter- 
dict upon the importation of grain and flour from abroad 
has ensued; a propitious market has been opened to the 
granaries of our country; and a new prospect of reward 
presented to the labours of the husbandman, which, for 
several years, has been denied. This accession to the 
profits of agriculture in the middle and western portions 
of our Union, is accidental and temporary. It may con- 
tinue only for a single year. It may be, as has been 
often experienced in the revolutions of time, but the 
first of several scanty harvests in succession.) Wc may 
consider it certain that, for the approaching year, it has 
added an item of large amount to the value of our ex- 
ports, and that it will produce a corresponding increase 
of importations. It may, therefore, confidently be fore- 
seen that the revenue of 1829 will equal, and probably 
exceed, that of 1828, and w ill afford means of extinguish- 
ing ten millions more of the principal of the public 
debt. 

This new element of prosperity to that part of our ag- 
ricultural industry which is occupied in producing the 
first article of human subsistence, is of the most cheering 
/ character to the feelings of patriotism. Proceeding 
from a cause which humanity will view with concern, the 
sufferings of scarcity in distant lands, it yields a consola- 
tory reflection, that this scarcity is in no respect attri- 
butable to us. That it comes from the dispensation cf 
Him who ordains all in wisdom and goodness, and who 
permits evil itself only as an instrumeut of good. That, 
far from contributing to this scarcity, our agency will be 


applied only to the alleviation of its severity; and that, 
in pouring forth from the abundance of our own grana- 
ries, the supplies which will partially restere plenty to 
those who are in need, we shall ourselves reduce our 
stores, and add to the price of our own bread, so as in 
some degree to participate in the w ants which it will be 
the good fortune jof our country to relieve. 

The great interests of an agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing nation, are so linked in union together, 
that no permanent cause of prosperity to one of them, 
can operate without extending its influence to the others. 
All these interests are alike under the protecting power 
of the legislative authority, and the duties of the repre- 
sentative bodies are to conciliate them in harmony to- 
gether. So far as the object of taxation is to raise a re- 
venue for discharging the debts, and defraying the ex- 
penses of the community, it should, as much as possible, 
suit the burden with equal hand upon all, in proportion 
with theirability of bearing it without oppression. But 
the legislation of one nation is sometimes intentionally 
made to bear heavily upon the interests of another. 
That legislation, adapted, as it is meant to be, to the 
special interests of its own people, will often press most 
unequally, upon the several component interests of its 
neighbour. Thus, the legislation of Great Britain, when, 
as has recently been avowed, adapted to the depression 
of a rival nation, will naturally abound with regulations 
of interdict upon the productions of the soil or industry 
of the other which comes in competition with its own; 
and will present encouragement, perhaps even bounty, to 
the raw material of the other state, which it cannot pro- 
duce itself, and which is essential for the use of its manu- 
facturers, competitors in the markets of the world with 
those of its commercial rival. Such is the state of the 
commercial legislation of Great Britain, as it bears upou 
our interests. Jt excludes, with interdicting duties, all 
importation (except in time of approaching famine) of 
the great staple productions of our middle and western 
states; it proscribes, with equal rigour, the bulkier 
lumber apd live stock of the same portion, and also of 
the northern and eastern part of our Union. It refuses 
even the rice of the south, unless aggravated with a 
charge of duty upon the northern carrier who brings it 
to them. But the cotton, ihdispensable for their looms, 
they will receive almost duty free, to weave into a fabric 
for our own wear, to the destruction of our own manu- 
factures, which they are thus enabled to undersell. Is 
the self-protecting energy of this nation so helpless, that 
there exists, in the political institutions of our country, 
no power to counteract the bias of this foreign legisla- 
tion > that the growers of grain must submit to this ex- 
clusion from the foreign markets of their produce; that 
the shippers must dismantle their ships, the trade of the 
north stagnate at the wharves, and the manufacturers 
starve at their looms, while the whole people shall pay 
tribute to foreign industry to be clad in a foreign garb# 
that the Congress of the Union are impotent to restore 
the balance in favour of native industry, destroyed by 
the statutes of another realm? More, just, and more 
generous sentiments, will, I trust, prevail. If the tariff 
adopted at the last session of Congress shall be found 
by experience to bear oppressively upon thelnterests of 
any one section of the Union, it ought to be, and I can- 
not doubt will be, so modified as to alleviate its burden. 
To the voice of just complaint from any portion of their 
constituents, the Representatives of the States and Peo- 
ple will never turn away their ears. But so long as the 
duty of the foreign shall operate only as a bounty upon 
the domestic article — while the planter, and the mer- 
chant, and the shepherd, and the husbandman, shall be 
found thriving in their occupations under the duties im- 
posed for the protection of domestic manufactures, they 
will not repine at the prosperity shared with themselves 
by their fellow citizens of other professions, nor de- 
nounce as violations of the Constitution, the deliberate 
acts of Congress to shield from the wrongs of foreign 
laws the native industry of the Union. "While the tariff 
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of the last session of Congress was a subject of legislative 
deliberation, it was foretold by some of its opposers 
that one of its necessary consequences would be to im- 
pair the revenue. It is yet too soon to pronounce, with 
confidence, that the prediction was erroneous. — The ob- 
struction of one avenue of trade not unfrequently opens 
an issue to another. The consequence of the tariff will 
be to increase the exportation, and to diminish the im- 
portation of some specific articles. But by the general 
law of trade, the increase of exportation of one article 
will be followed by an increased importation of others, 
the duties upon which will supply the deficiencies, 
which the diminished importation would otherwise oc- 
casion. The effect of taxation upon revenue can seldom 
be foreseen with certainty. It must abide the test of ex- 
perience. As yet no symptoms of diminution are per- 
ceptible in the receipts of the treasury. As yet, little 
addition of cost lias even been experienced upon the 
articles burthened with heavier duties by the last tariff. 
The domestic manufacturer supplies the same or a kin- 
dred article at a diminished price, and the consumer 
pays the same tribute to the labour of his own country- 
man, which he must otherwise have paid to foreign in- 
dustry and toil. 

The tariff of the last session was, in its details, not ac- 
ceptable to the great interests of any portion of the 
Union, not even to the interest which it was specially 
intended to subsene, Its object was to balance the 
burdens upon native industry, imposed by the operation 
of foreign laws; but not to aggravate the burdens of 
one section of the Union, by the relief afforded to ano- 
ther. To the great principle sanctioned by that act, 
one of those upon which the Constitution itself was 
formed, I hope and trust the authorities of the Union 
will adhere. But if any of the duties imposed by the 
act only relieve the manufacturer by aggravating the 
burden of the planter, let a careful revisal of its provi- 
sions, enlightened by the practical experience of its ef- 
fects, be directed to retain those which impart protec- 
tion to native industry, and remove or supply the place 
of those which only alleviate one great national interest 
by the depression of another. 

The United States of America, and the People of 
every State of which they are composed, are each of 
them Sovereign Powers. The legislative authority of 
the whole is exercised by Congress under authority 
granted them in the common Constitution. The legis- 
lative power of each State is exercised by assemblies 
. deriving their authority from the Constitution of the 
State. Each is sovereign within its own province. The 
distribution of power between them presupposes that 
these authorities will move in harmony with each other. 
The members of the State and General Governments 
are all under oath to support both, and allegiance is due 
to the one and to the other. The case of a conflict be- 
tween these two powers has not been supposed; nor 
has any provision been made for it in our institutions; as 
a virtuous Nation of ancient times existed more than five 
centuries without a law for the punishment pf parri- 
cide. 

More than once, however, in the progress of our his- 
tory, Jiave the People and the Legislatures of one or 
more States, in moments of excitement, been instigated 
to this conflict; and the means of effecting this impulse 
have been allegations that the acts of Congress to be re- 
sisted were unconstitutional The People of no one 
State have ever delegated to their Legislature the power 
<of pronouncing an act of Congress unconstitutional; but 
they have delegated to them powers, by the exercise of 
which the execution of the laws of Congress within the 
State may be resisted. If we suppose the case of such 
conflicting legislation sustained by the corresponding 
Executive and Judicial authorities, Patriotism and Phi- 
lanthropy turn their eyes from the condition in which 
the parties would be placed, and from that of the peo- 
ple of both, which must be its yictim* r 


The Reports from the Secretary of War, and from the 
various subordinate offices of the resort of that Depart- 
ment, present an exposition of the public administration 
of affairs connected with them, through the course of. 
the current year. The present state of the army, and 
the distribution of the force of which it is composed, 
will be seen from the Report of the Major General. — 
Several alterations in the disposal of the troops have 
been found expedient in the course of the year, and the 
discipline of the army, though not entirely free from 
exception, has been generally good. 

The attention of Congress is particularly invited to 
that part of the Report of the Secretary of War which 
concerns the existing system of our relations with the 
Indian tribes. At the establishment of the Federal Go- 
vernment, under the present Constitution of the United 
States, the principle was adopted of considering then 
as foreign and independent powers; and also, as pro- 
prietors of lands. They were, moreover, considered 
as savages, whom it was our policy and our duty to use 
our influence in converting to Christianity, and in bring- 
ing within the pale of civilization. 

As independent Powers, we negotiated with them by 
treaties; as proprietors, we purchased of them all the 
lands which we could prevail upon them to sell; as bre- 
thren of the human race, rude and ignorant, we endea- 
voured to bring them to the knowledge of religion and 
of letters. The ultimate design was to incoiporate in 
our own institutions that portion of them which could 
be converted to the state of civilization. In the practice 
of European states, before our revolution, they had been 
considered as children to be governed; as tenants at 
discretion, to be dispossessed as occasion might require; 
as hunters, to be indemnified by trifling concessions for 
a removal from the grounds upon which their game waa 
extirpated. In changing the system, it would seem as 
if a full contemplation of the consequences of the change 
had not been taken. We have been far more successml 
in the acquisition of their lands than in imparting to 
them the principles, or inspiring them with the spirit of 
civilization. But in appropriating to ourselves their 
hunting grounds, we have brought upon ourselves the 
obligation of providing them with subsistence; and 
when we have had the rare good fortune of teaching 
them the arts of civilization, and the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, we have unexpectedly found them forming, in 
the midstof ourselves, communities claiming to be inde- 
pendent of ours, and rivals of sovereignty within the 
territories of the members of our Union. This state of 
things requires that a remedy should be provided. A 
remedy which, while it shall do justice to those unfor- 
tunate children of nature, may secure to the members 
of our confederation their rights of sovereignty and of 
soil. As the outline of a project to that effect, the 
views presented in the Report of the Secretary of W*r 
are commended to the consideration of Congress. 

The Report from the Engineer Department present* 
& comprehensive view of the progress which has been 
made in the great systems promotive of the public in- 
terest, commenced and organized under the authority 
of Congress, and the effects of which have already con- 
tributed to the security, as they will hereafter largely 
contribute to the honour and dignity of the nation. 

The first of these great systems is that of fortifica- 
tions, commenced immediately after the close of our 
last war, under the salutary experience which the event* 
of that war had impressed upon our countrymen of it* 
necessity. Introduced under the auspices of my iqmio* 
diate predecessor it has been continued with the perse- 
vering and liberal encouragement of the Legislature; 
and combined with corresponding exertions for the gra- 
dual increase and improvement of the Navy, prepare* 
for our extensive country a condition of defence adapted 
to any critical emergency, which the varying course of 
events may bring forth. Our advances in these con- 
certed systems have for the last ten years been steady 
and progressive; and in a few years more will be so 
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completed as to leave no cause for apprehension that 
our seacoast will ever again offer a theatre of hostile in- 
vasion. 

The next of these cardinal measures of policy, is the 
preliminary to great and lasting works of public im- 
provement, in the surveys of roads, examination for the 
course of canals, and labours for the removal of the ob- 
structions of rivers and harbours, first commenced by 
the Act of Congress of 30th April, 1824. 

The report exhibits in one table the funds appropriat- 
ed at the last and preceding Sessions of Congress, for 
all these fortifications, surveys, and works of public im- 
provement; the manner in which these funds have been 
applied, the amount expended upon the several w orks 
under construction, and the further sums which may be 
necessary to complete them. In a second, the works 
projected by the Board of Engineers, which have not 
been commenced, and the estimate of their cost. 

In a third, the report of the annual Board of Visitors 
at the Military Academy at West Point. For thirteen 
fortifications erected on various points of our Atlantic 
coast from Rhode Island to Louisiana, the aggregate ex- 
penditure of the year has fallen a little short of one mil- 
lion of dollars. 

For the preparation of five additional reports of re- 
con noisances and surveys since the last Session of Con- 
gress, for the civil constructions upon thirty -seven dif- 
ferent public works commenced, eight others for which 
specific appropriations have been made by Acts of Con- 
gress, and twenty other incipient surveys under the au- 
thority given by the Act of 30th April, 1824, about one 
million more of dollars have been drawn from the Trea- 
sury. 

To these two millions of dollars aj*e to be added the 
appropriation of 250,000 dollars, to commence the 
erection of a breakwater near the .mouth of the Dela- 
ware river; the subscriptions to the Delaware and Che- 
sapeake, the Louisville and Portland, the Dismal Swamp, 
and the Chesapeake and Ohio canals; the large dona- 
tions ofi land to the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Alabama, for objects of improvements within those 
states, and the sums appropriated for light houses, buoys 
and piers, on the coast, and a full view will be taken of 
the munificence of the nation in the application of its 
resources to the improvement of its own condition. 

Of these great national undertakings, the Academy 
at West Point is among the most important in itself, and 
the most comprehensive in its consequences. In that 
institution, a part of the Revenue of the Nation is applied 
to defray the expense of educating a competent portion 
of her youth, chiefly to the knowledge and duties of 
military life. It is the living armory of the Nation. — 
While the other works of improvement enumerated in 
the reports now presented to the attention of Congress, 
are destined to ameliorate the face of nature; to multi- 
ply the facilities of communication between the differ- 
ent parts of the Union; to assist the labours, increase 
the comforts, and enhance the enjoyments of indivi- 
duals — the instruction acquired at West Point enlarges 
the dominion and expands the capacities of the mind. 
Its beneficial results are already experienced in the 
composition of the army, and their influence is felt in 
the intellectual progress of society. The institution is 
susceptible still of great improvement from benefactions 
proposed by several successive Boards of Visitors, to 
whose earnest and repeated recommendations I cheer- 
fully add my own. 

With the usual annual reports from the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Board of Commissioners, will be ex- 
hibited to the view of Congress the execution of the 
laws relating to that department of the public service. 
The repression of piracy in the West Indian, and in the 
Grecian Seas, has been effectually maintained, with 
scarcely any exception. During the war between the 
governments of Buenos Ayres and of Brazil, frequent 
colli9sions between belligerent acts of power and the 
rights of neutral commerce occurred. Licentious 


blockades, irregularly enlisted or impressed seamen, and 
the property of honest commerce seized with violence, 
and even plundered under legal pretences, are disor- 
ders never seperable from the conflict of wars upon the 
ocean. With a portion of them, the correspondence of 
our commanders on the eastern aspect of the South 
American coast, and among the islands of Greece, dis- 
cover how far we have been involved. In these, the 
honor of our country and the rights of our citizens have 
been asserted and vindicated. The appearance of new 
squadrons in.the Mediterranean, and the blockade of 
the Dardanelles, indicate danger of other obstacles to 
the freedom of commerce, and the necessity of keeping 
our naval force in those seas. To the suggestions re- 
peated in the report of the Secretary of the Navy, and 
tending to the permanent improvement of this institu- 
tion, I invite the favourable consideration of congress. 

A resolution of the House of Representatives, re- 
questing that one of our small public vessels should be 
sent to the Pacific Ocean and South Sea, to examine 
the coasts, islands, harbours, shoals and reefs, in those 
seas, and to ascertain their true situation and descrip- 
tion, has been put in a train of execution. The vessel 
is nearly ready to depart; the successful accomplishment 
of the expedition may be greatly facilitated by suitable 
legislative provisions, and particularly by an appropria- 
tion to defray its necessaiy expense. The addition of a 
second, and perhaps a third vessel, with a slight aggra- 
vation of the cost, would contribute much to the safety 
of the citizens embarked on this undertaking, the re- 
sults of which may be of the deepest interest to our 
country. 

With the report of the Secretary of the Navy, will be 
submitted, in conformity to the Act of Congress of 3d 
March, 1827, for the gradual improvement of the Navy 
of the United States, statements of the expenditures 
under that act, and of the measures taken for carrying 
the same into effect Every section of that statute con- 
tains a distinct provision, looking to the great object of 
the whole, the gradual improvement of the Navy. Un- 
der its salutary sanction, stores of ship timber have 
been procured, and are in process of seasoning and pre- 
servation for the future uses of the Navy. Arrange- 
ments have been made for the preservation of the live 
oak timber growing on the lands of the United States, 
and for its reproduction, to supply, at future and distant 
days, the waste of that most valuable material for ship 
building, by the great consumption of it yearly fbr the 
commercial, as well as for the military marine of our 
country. The construction of the two Dry Docks at 
Charlestown and at Norfolk, is making satisfactory pro- 
gress towards a durable establishment. The examina- 
tions and inquiries to ascertain the practicability and ex- 
pediency of a Marine Railway at Pensacola, though not 
yet accomplished, have been postponed, but to be the 
more effectually made. The Navy Yards of the United 
States have been examined, and plans for their improve- 
ment, and the preservation of the public property there- 
in, at Portsmouth, Charlestown, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, and Gosport, and to which two others are to be 
added, have been prepared, and received my sanction; 
and no other portion of my public duties has been per- 
formed with a more intimate conviction of its impor- 
tance to the future welfare and security of the Union. 

With the report from the Postmaster General, is ex- 
hibited a comparative view of the gradual increase of 
that establishment, from five to five years, since 1792, 
till this time, in the number of post offices, which has 
grown from less than two hundred to nearly eight thou- 
sand; in the revenue yielded by them, which from sixty- 
seven thousand dollars, has swollen to upwards of a mil- 
lion and a half, and in the number of miles of post roads, 
which from five thousand six hundred and forty two, 
have multiplied to one hundred and fourteen thousand 
five hundred and thirty six. While, in the same period 
of time, the population of the Union has about thrice 
doubled, the rate of increase of these offices is nearly 
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forty and of the revenue, and of travelled miles, from 
twenty to twenty-five for dne. The increase of reve- 
nue, within the last five years, has been nearly equal to 
the whole revenue of the Department in 1812. 

The expenditures of the Department during the year 
which ended on the first of July last, have exceeded the 
receipts by a sum of twenty -live thousand dollars. The 
excess has been occasioned by the increase of mail con- 
veyances and facilities, to the extent of near eight hun- 
dred thousand miles. It has been supplied by collec- 
tions from the Postmasters, of the arrearages of prece- 
ding years. While thq correct principle seems to be, 
that the income levied by the Department should defray 
all its expenses, it has never been the policy of this go- 
vernment to raise from this establishment any revenue to 
be Applied to any other purposes. The suggestion of 
the Postmaster General, that the insurance of the safe 
transmission of moneys by the mail might be assumed 
by the Department, for a moderate and competent re- 
muneration, will deserve the consideration of congress. 

A report from the Commissioner of the Public Build- 
. ings in this City exhibits the expenditures upon them in 
the course of the current year. It will be seen that the 
humane and benevolent intentions of Congress in pro- 
viding, by the Act of 20th May, 1826, for the erection of 
^ Penitentiary in this District have been accomplished. 
The authority of further legislation '19 now required for 
Ihe removal to this tenement of the offenders against 
the laws, sentenced to atone by personal confinement 
for their crimes, and to provide a code for their employ- 
ment and government while thus confined. 

The Commissioners appointed conformably to the 
act of 2d March, 1827, to provide for the adjustment of 
claims of persons entitled to indemnification under the 
first Article of the Treaty of Ghent, and for the distri- 
bution among such claimants of the sum paid by the 
^Government of Great Britain under the Convention of 
13th November, 1826, closed their labours on the 30th 
of August last, by awarding the claimants the sum of 
one million one hundred and ninety-seven thousand four 
hundred and twenty two dollars and eighteen cents; 
leaving a balance of seven thousand five hundred and 
{thirty seven dollars and eighty-two cents, which was 
distributed rateably amongst all the claimants to whom 
awards bad been made, according to the directions of 
the Act. 

The exhibits appended to the report from the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, present the ac- 
tual condition of that common property of the Union. 
The amount paid into the Treasury from the proceeds 
of lands, during the year 1827, and the first half of 
£828, falls little short of two millions of dollars. The 
propriety of further extending the time for the extin- 
guishment of the debt due to the U. States by the pur- 
chasers of the public lands, limited by the act of 21st 
March last, to the 4th of July next, w ill claim the con- 
sideration of Congress, to whose vigilance and careful 
attention, the regulation, disposal, and preservation, of 
this great national inheritance has by the People of the 
U. States been entrusted. 

Among the important subjects to which the attention 
pf the present Congress has already been invited, and 
which may occupy their further and deliberate discus- 
sion, will be the provision to be made for taking the fifth 
census or enumeration of the inhabitants of the United 
8tates The Constitution of the United States requires 
that this enumeration should be made within every term 
pf ten years, and the date from which the last enumera- 
tion commenced, was the first Monday of August of the 
year 1820. The laws under which the former enume- 
rations were taken, were enacted at the Session of Con- 
gaess immediately preceding the operation. But con- 
siderable inconveniences were experienced from the de- 
lay of legislation to so late a period, 'i'll at law, like 
those of the preceding enumerations, directed that the 
census should be taken by the Marshals of the several 
districts and Territories, under instructions from the Se- 


cretary of State. The preparation and transmission to 
the Marshals of those instructions, required more time 
than was then allowed between the passage of the law 
and the day when the enumeration was to commence. 
The term of six months, limited for the returns of the 
marshals, was also found even then too short: and must 
be more so now, when an additional population of at 
least three millions must be presented upon the returns. 
As they are to be made at the short sessions of congress, 
it would, as well as from other considerations, be more 
convenient to commence the enumeration from an earlier 
period of the year than the first of August. The most fa- 
vourable season would be the Spring. On a review of 
the former enumerations, it will be found that the plan 
for taking every census has contained improvements 
upon that of its predecessor. The last is susceptible of 
much improvement. The third census was the first at 
which any account was taken of the manufactures of the 
country It was repeated at the last enumeration, but 
the returns in both cases were necessarily very imper- 
fect. They must always be so, resting of course only on 
the communications voluntarily made by individuals in- 
terested in some of the manufacturing establishments. 
Yet they contain much valuable information, and may, 
by some supplementary provision of the law, be rendered 
more effective. The columns of age, commencing from 
infancy, have hitherto been confined to a few periods, 
all under the number of 45 years. Important know- 
ledge would be obtained by extending those columns, 
in intervals of 10 years, to the utmost boundaries of hu- 
man life. The labour of taking them would be a trifling 
addition to that already prescribed, and the result would 
exhibit comparative tables of longevity highly interest- 
ing to the country. I deem it my duty further to ob- 
serve, that much of the imperfections in the returns of 
the last and perhaps of preceding enumerations pro- 
ceeded from the inadequateness of the compensations 
allowed to the Marshals and their assistants in taking 
them. 

In closing this communication, it only remains for me 
to assure the Legislature of my 7 continued earnest wish 
for the adoption of measures recommended by me here- 
tofore, and yet to be acted on by them; and of the cor- 
dial concurrence on my part in every constitutional pro- 
vision which may receive their sanction during the Ses-* 
sion, tending to the general welfare. 

JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 
Washington , Dec. 2, 1828. 


SMALL NOTES. 

The law prohibiting the circulation of small notes af- 
ter the first of January appears to have excited some un- 
easiness in the western parts of the state. The grounds 
of objection will be found in the following petition pre- 
sented to the Legislature and the presentment of the 
. Grand Jury of Erie county.* 

To the Honourable the Serial c & House of Representatives 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania : 

The Memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the county 
of Erie would most respectfully inform your honora- 
ble bodies, 

That they have noticed with deep regret and alarm 
the passage of a law at the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, entitled an act concerning small Notes for the pay- 
ment of money, which act prohibits after the first day 
of January next the circulation or passing of any bank 
note of a less denomination than five dollars within this 
state. It only requires an acquaintance with our local 
situation, the course of our trade, and the sources from 
which our circulating medium must come, to satisfy 
your honourable bodies that this law, if carried into ef- 
fect, would l>*b not only injurious but ruinous to the peo- 
ple of this county. We would ask your honorable bo- 
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dies to advert for a moment to our local situation . On 
the east of our county lies the State of New York* on 
the west the State of Ohio; on the north of the Lake 
communications with Canada. The South is the only 
part touching Pennsylvania, we stand therefore as an in- 
sulated county, almost entirely surrounded by sovereign 
communities, over whose circulating medium we have 
no control and who are not affected by this law. There 
is no operative Bank nearer this place in Pennsylvania, 
than Pittsburg, which is a distance of 130 miles, and it 
is but seldom we receive a note of the Pittsburg Bank 
unless from travellers as for w ant of a w ater communica- 
tion we have little trade with the interior of Pennsylva- 
nia. It is obvious therefore from our local situation that 
this law would operate greatly to our injury. It is as if 
the law lmd been passed for a single county in the cen- 
tre of Pennsylvania, while all the surrounding counties 
might freely pass and circulate small notes. It is evi- 
dent how such a county would be embarrassed, espe- 
cially where it was dependent on the surrounding coun- 
ties, fora circulating medium; and it is equally evident 
that a law bearing on so small a section would not in the 
least increase the circulation of specie. To increase the 
circulation of specie the law must be general and not 
restricted to small sections; by far the greatest part of 
our trade is at present with the state of New York, Ohio, 
and the provinces of Canada, and our circulating me- 
dium is almost entirely derived from those communities; 
the principal part of which consists of bank notes of a 
less denomination than five dollars. We are at present 
oppressed by a scarcity of money, and if this law is per- 
mitted to go into operation it will at once cot off more 
than two-thirds of our ordinary circulating medium, and | 
it is a fact capable of demonstration, that instead of in- 
creasing the circulation of specie, in less than six months 
it would drain our country of .every dollar of specie in 
circulation. The amount of travelling through our coun- 
ty is verv great — strangers come from every part of the 
United States; and but few of them are acquainted with 
our municipal regulations, and they come provided with 
the common currency of our country. Wc can take 
nothing from them less' than a five dollar note, because 
the law prohibits our c rculating such, and if a tra*el- 
ler’s bill at a public bouse is but fifty cents (as we have 
no small notes) four dollars and fifty cents must be re- 
turned in specie. This is immediately carried out of 
the county to some other state and is heard of no more; 
and the same thing may take place more than twenty 
times every day . It is obvious, therefore, that instead 
of increasing the circulation of specie, that a short time 
must necessarily drain us of what little we have. If the 
law was general, embracing the states of New York, 
Ohio, &c. it would force out specie; but the small busi- 
ness of our county could have no effect on those banks 
or states. The law is therefore calculated to embarrass 
and impoverish us without producing any good effect. 
It does not benefit the Pennsylvania banks to have the 
law in force here There is little or none of their paper 
circulating among us, because for the want of a navigable 
water communication, we do not trade in their direc- 
tion; and we have manifestly shown that instead of in- 
creasing the circulation of specie it w ill serve to dimi- 
nish it, so that there is no object to be gained by keep- 
ing the law in force here. We conceive it proper also 
to remark, that the currency of the county is at pre- 
sent and has been for some time healthy and sound, so 
that there existed no necessity for this law, nor was the 
law passed with a view to remedy any inconvenience 
felt by the people of this state by the circulation of 
small notes, nor do we believe there was any complaint 
of the kind laid before the Legislature: It was passed 
solely at the request and for the benefit of our banks, 
to enable them to compete with the banks of other states. 
Wc have no objection to the banks or any other corpo- 
rations being properly encouraged; but why should 
they be encouraged by legislative interference, at so 
great an expense and sacrifice to a respectable portion 


of the citizens of the state. And why should the law 
extend to this county, when the notes of those banks do 
not circulate, and cannot, here, until the course of our 
trade is changed. When the reason of the law ceases, 
the law itself should cease. 

Your memorialists would farther suggest the propriety 
of repealing not only the Act of last session concerning 
small notes, but also the eighth section of the Act of the 
22d of March, 1817, prohibiting the banks of this com* 
monwealth from issuing notes of a less denomination 
than five dollars. The reason for the last mentioned 
law has long since ceased, and your petitioners believe 
that the currency has now become healthy, sound and 
safe, and that the interest both of the banks and the 
people of Pennsylvania would be promoted by an entire 
repeal of hoth laws. Though notes less than $5 have 
long been in circulation, your petitioners have experienc- 
ed no inconvenience, but many conveniences therefrom. 
The facilities afforded by a paper circulating medium of 
a less denomination than five dollars, for transmitting by 
mail small sums for paying fees for procuring copies from 
the land office, and other offices of this commonwealth,^ 
as also from the records of the various counties to be 
given in evidence in our courts of justice, and for many 
other purposes, must be well known and highly esteem- 
ed by every person conversant with business, or inter- 
ested in the proceedings of courts of record or other’ 
legal tribunals. Indeed, in the opinion of your peti- 
tioners, the facilities which such a circulating medium 
affords, of procuring at pleasure from all parts of the 
United States, papers, pamphlets, Sec. scientific, literary 
or political, by remitting the price of subscription by 
mail, (which is usually under $5,) thereby affording a 
ready means of obtaining and disseminating information- 
anti intelligence, and cnlighteningthe public mind, more 
than counterbalances all the evils yet experienced, eras' 
we trust, ever to be experienced from such a circula- 
tion. Your petitioners therefore most earnestly solicit 
from your honourable body a repeal of both these acts* 
or if this cannot be granted, an immediate repeal of the 
Act of last session as far as regards the county of Erie. 

In doing so, we appeal to the great principle of justice^ 
and feel well assured that the appeal will not be in vain r 
when addressed to the enlightened Legislature of Penn^ 
sylvania. 

State of Penntybania, ? Nwember T 1828> 

Erie county , as. > . 

Oyer and Terminer, Common Pleas, 8cc. 

We the Grand Jury, forming the grand inquest for flier 
body of the county of Erie, convened and assembled 
from different sections of said county consider it a duty 
incumbent on us to inquire into every and all matter* 
calculated to injure the interests of its citizens and se- 
riously to affect the growing prosperity of this county. 
While inquiring of existing evils productive of sQch 
consequences, our minds are forcibly arrested by the 
miserable effects which must follow the enforcement of 
a law passed at the last session of the Legislature of this- 
Commonwealth, entitled “An act concerning small notes 
for the payment of money,” and we think becomes ope- 
rative, unless previously repealed, on the first day of Ja- 
nuary, 1829. 

While the Grand Jurors aforesaid give a Triost unqua- 
lified approbation ta some of the provisions of the said 
act, prohibiting individuals and corporations,- other than 
banking corporations, from putting small notes into cir- 
culation in lieu of specie, they do individually and as a 
body, look with much concern to the great inconvenien- 
ces and consequences which must inevitably follow, to 
the citizens of this county, by a strict observance of the 
said act, prohibiting the circulation of small bank notes 
under the denomination of $5. The local situation of 
this county, almost surrounded by neighbouring states, 
where no similar laws have been enacted; and between 
the citizens of which, and of this oounty,< there neces- 
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sarily exists a daily and, almost constant intercourse of 
every character, growing 1 out of civil or commercial re- 
lations, obviously must produce consequences the most 
injurious to the citizens of this county, and of a charac- 
ter extremely embarrassing-, and almost, if not utterly 
impossible to overcome. 

The remoteness of this county from any operative 
banks of this Commonwealth, will tend to increase the 
difficulties and inconveniences arising from our local si- 
tuation, and affords another strong reason in support of 
the views, which this Grand Jury takes of the evils 
which must result from carrying into effect the law of 
last session. It is fully believed, that instead of in- 
creasing the specie circulation, this law will tend, in a 
very few months, to banish every dollar of specie from j 
the county. The common currency of our neighbour- j 
ing states, with which travellers and ordinary business 
men usually furnish themselves, is generally notes 
under five dollars; but such this law prohibits our re- 
ceiving; therefore, specie must be given for larger bills 
of other states, out of which small sums only may be 
wanted, and of necessity must cause a constant drain of 
specie from this county — carried beyond the reach of 
our citizen*?, to the. advantage of other states and thus 
impoverishing our own. If the law were general through- 
out the Union, this great evil to the county would not 
arise. The Hanks of our state may be benefitted by 
the enactment of such a law, but the people must suf- 
fer. This Grand Jury considers it very impolitic to give 
legislative encouragements to large, rich, monied insti- 
tutions of an aristocratic character, in any community, 
where the direct consequences fall heavily, and operate j 
injuriously upon the people at large. 

Under these views, this Grand. Jury can see none but 
the worst results to the citizens of this county if this I 
law shall not be repealed. It is feared that necessity j 
will drive our citizens by common consent to seek all 
opportunities of evading the provisions of the act, and 
as far as possible to avoid its penalties, by declining the 
enforcement of obedience to its requirement; such laws 
as operate injuriously to a large portion of a community, 
this Grand Jury humbly conceive cannot be founded in 
justice and sound policy. From hence an improper dis- 
regard and disrespect for the laws of the country may 
be gradually introduced, the ties of our civil polity 
weakened, and our unrivalled institutions of a free and 
self government finally brought into disrepute and dis- 
grace. 

This Grand Jury feels an entire confidence in the wis- 
dom and prudence of our legislature, and fully believe 
that that body, to which so much is entrusted, have only 
to be informed of the certain evils resulting from any 
law, in order to induce them to avert the injurious con- 
sequences feared or existing, by a full repeal of the law, 
or other judicious legislative interference and provi- 
sions. 

Martin Strong, Foreman. James Griffen, 

James Crawford, John Dunlap, 

Jabez Clark, John Pumroy, 

Marsena Clark, Thomas Sterrett, 

Richard Stellwill, L. C. Willoughby, 

Clark Putnam, John Hay. 

Thomas Hughs, 

REMINISCENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

FROM THE XEW YORK GAZETTE. 

A communication appeared some months since in a | 
Philadelphia paper (Poulson’s,) on the subject of j 
“fashions.” A former resident of that city, noticed the j 
article at that time, and wrote an answer, which was, j 
however, mislaid. In examining his papers a few days 
since, he discovered it among them, and handed it to us 
for publication. The reminiscences will no doubt gra- 
tify many old inhabitants of the city of “Brotherly i 
Love.” I 


New York, 24th March, 1828. 

Mr. Poulson, — Having read an article in the Philadel- 
phia American Daily Advertiser, headed 4 ‘Fashions,” I 
| hope you will not consider me intrusive in thus contri- 
■ buting a few items in relation to times Jong gone by. — 

I I ain now approaching the grand climacteric, and was a 
j resident in the “Queen of Cities” for many happy yean. 
Circumstances rendered it necessary for me to take my 
abode in this busy commercial place, and notwithstand- 
ing l am happily situated, with a large family, respecta- 
ble and respected, I often look back to the d^ys of my 
I boyhood, and call to my recollection, impressions made 
| on my youthful mind. I sometimes fancy I can recol- 
lect fully the sound of the old Academy bell, in Fourth 
street, while we were playing at ball in the rear — the 
many jumps we had after it in Christ Church burying 
ground, and with what eagerness we (the scholars) 
would rush to the door to await its opening, each one 
anxious to reach the hall first to attend prayers. 

I must tell you thatT the old low wall around the 
Friends* burying ground, opposite the Academy, gave 
us much facility in occupying it with our games, and I 
cannot omit to say in this place, the last and best sermon 
I ever heard, and that is saying a great deal, was preach- 
ed in that place at a funeral by Nicholas Wain. In your 
article, you say one William Ashley, in Arch street, was 
the taylor most sought after, and in most repute. I re- ' 
member him well, and well remember the Knight of the 
Thimble that carried off* the palm long before Ashley. 
His name was Riddle, he was a German, resided in Arch 
street, cornet of Chancery Lane, during and after our 
Revolution; he was an eccentric character. In those 
days, Taylors, Shoemakers, and Hatters, waited on 
their customers to take their measures, and would bring 
the garments, previous to their being finished, to try on. 
Having mentioned Riddle, permit me to introduce to 
you, Mister “Stephen Blunt, Ladies* Silk and Stuff 
Shoe Maker.** He resided in Chesnut street, near 
; Front; he was a remarkably short man, with a hump 
back, wore always a full suit of olive velvet; took an un- 
j common quantity of Scotch snuff, and the first ladies of 
1 the city were not too fastidious of presenting their beau- 
tiful feet from under the covers, to be well suited by 
I Mister Blunt. 

j Andrew Tybout, in Chesnut street, near Strawberry 
alley, hatter, was the most celebrated for the cock of his 
i hat; and that esteemed friend, Isaac Parrish, in North 
j Second street, corner of Pewter Platter alley — I believe 
! the name of this alley is changed, and more*s the pity — 

| was the one most noted for adorning the heads of the 
old and young who worshipped in the Friends* meeting 
house, the S. W. corner of Second and Market streets- 
I would add to your names of the ‘Tippy Bobs,* those 
of Tom Phile and Tom Pollard; and if it did not afford 
an opportunity to some of calling me a most unfashion- 
able, ill-natured hunks, I would tell you the names of 
many ladies, now alive, the most celebrated belles of 
the day, and the most noted for wearing large bell hoops, 
large rumps, and large craws, but 1 will not be so un- 
gallant. It seems that Chesnut street, above Sixth, is 
now the Broadway of Philadelphia. On the lot S. W. 
corner of Chesnut and Sixth streets, I have often picked 
blackberries, and a walk across Potter’s field to Leba- 
non was considered a day’s business. In those days, 
families would go together a mile or two out of town r 
taking with them all the necessaries for a tea party, and 
reward the landlord of the house with the purchase of a 
bottle or two of mead, and return to the city ere the sun 
had set. 

Ladies would pay their visits at two o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, and the lighting of the city lamps broke up the 
company. The first Theatre l remember in Philadel- 
phia, was in a street ruhning from South street between 
Front and Second streets. If my recollection serves me, 
it was called Vernon street. Southwark Theatre suc- 
ceeded, and after that Chesnut street, and l am now in- 
formed you have built another. The most noted beer 
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house was in Lztitia Conrt, it was kept by Mr. K , 

he was a good customer himself; R H , D 

B , T F > and old Captain H , were 

constant evening 1 attendants; and I temember the latter 
advising one of the company one evening, who stutter- 
ed a good deal, while telling a story about the Dock-st, 
Ghost, and his intention of going to speak to it, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth and very gravely addressing 
the stuttering gentleman — I would advise you sir, in- 
stead of speaking to a Ghost, to write to it. You can at 
once conceive the laugh that ensued, and which put a 
stop to all conversation in relation to his Ghostship. The 
only Confectioner in those days was a German by the 
name of FKckwir, his shop was in Second street, where 
Mr. Thomas Dobson afterwards built his Stone house, 
and a few doors betow was a most famed Toy-Shop, 
kept by a short fat Englishman, by the name of • William 
Wigglesworth. Here we spent our pennies for marbles, 
and tops, and a white or black alley, found in our pur- 
chase, was considered a great prize. Mrs. Palmer in 
Chesnut street, was most celebrated for her cakes, and 
Mr. M'Dougall, in Biddle’s Alley, ranked as the first 
Dancing Master. In those days the ball always opened 
with a Minuet, Country Dances followed, and a Horn- 
pipe usually concluded the evening’s entertainment at 
ten. The ‘^ancient house 1 ’ corner of Norris’ alley and 
Second street, was then called the State House, and the 
crooked billet Tavern on the wharf was noted for good 
Punch, next to what we got at the Bunch of Grapes Ta- 
vern in Third street, kept by Israel Jacobs, most noted 
by the officers of the British and American armies, dur- 
ing the revolutionary war, for good cookery. 

The head quarters of the British army being then at 
the panting office of your predecessor, in Markct-st. 
John Dunlap, and the market houses, from Front to 
Third streets, used as stables for their army, as long as 
they remained in Philadelphia. We had in those days 
a newspaper published by Charles Town, once a week, 
called the Evening Post; and a .man by the name of 
Jemmy M ‘Coy, an Irishman, with one leg, used to sell 
them through the streets, blowing a trumpet, and cry- 
ing out, “ here is your bloody news! here is your fine 
bloody news!” An old bow-legged fellow, by the 
name of Slater, was then bill-poster; and an old man by 
the name of Mitchell, was a celebrated vcnduc-crier. — 
On the morning of the sale, he went his rounds, an- 
nouncing the sale, the place, and the articles for sale. 
After the war, General Andrew St. Clair, was an auction- 
eer, and President of Congress, I believe, at the same 

time. J M — * — , who was afterwards for many 

years, the tax-gatherer, and positively the last of the 
cocked-hats, was auctioneer for Southwark, at the south- 
east corner of South and Front streets, and John Loug- 
head, and Alexander Boyd, auctioneers in the Northern 
Liberties, in Second street above Brewer’s Alley. The 
most respectable boarding-house in Philadelphia, was 
kept by Mrs. Triste, south west comer of Market and 
Fifth streets. It was here that the great and good 
Washington made his home whenever he made visits, 
previous to the new constitution. The counting-house 
of Willing & Morris, the greatest merchants in the city, 
was in Penn street, and continued there afterwards, 
when Mr. Swanwick, who had been their apprentice, 
was admitted as a partner. The Coffee House was 
kept at the south west comer of Market and Front sts., 
a large frame shed covered the walk, and here all the 
out-door public sales were held; also the horse market 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays. Col. Bryson kept the 
Post Office* in a frame building in Market street, near 
Franklin Court. 

Sharp Delaney was collector of the port, and Frede- 
rick Phile, Naval Officer. Esq. Fleeson was famous for 
his police duties, and presiding in the criminal courts 
held in the Old Court House, in Market street; and 
every body, young and old, knew and feared, Alexan- 
der Carlisle, head constable, and his two dogs, himself 
the most ferocious. The writer of this once saw him 
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have old Crazy Joe in his posse&ion, but he got away 
from him. Joe was harmless, but always prowling about; 
swearing and cursing to himself, he was afterwards sent 
to the Hospital, where he died. We had another harm- 
less man about the city, well known by the name of 
Crazy Sewall, he wore only a shirt and breeches, with a 
large hat; he was in the habit of letting his nails grow to 
an immoderate length, and stopping at every pump, and 
at which he would exercise himself for a length 6f time. 
Crazy Bobby, from the Ship Ya'rd, was the terror of the 
boys; they used to buy him off for a penny. Twice a 
year, from the Jerseys, we had a ballad singer through 
the streets, known by the name of Mary the Ballad 
Singer. She used to drop a curtsey to the passers by, 
and salute them with, ‘Master, I’ll thank you for a gui- 
nea.’ She was not above taking a penny, but too proud 
to ask for one. 

I have thus amused myself for a short time. I do not 
know whether it will be acceptable to you or not, and 
therefore shall not enlarge at present, nor again, unless 
I notice this in your paper, when I may again trouble 
you. I pay no attention to style or arrangement — 1 have 
written this as fast as the recollection of past events en*» 
tered my mind. 

Your friend, 

AN OLD PHILADELPHIA!*. 


early History. 

'The Testimony of Richard Townsend, showing the pr&tii' 
dential hand of God ib him and others, from the first 
settlement of Pennsylvania to this day. {About the year 
1727.) 

“Whereas King Charles the second,* in the yeavl681 f 
was pleased to grant this province to William Penn, and 
his heirs, forever; which act seemed to be an act of 
Providence to many religious^ good people; and the 
Proprietor, William Pain, being one of the people 
called Quakers, and in good esteem among them and 
others, many were inclined to embark along with' him; 
for the settlement of this place. 

“To that end, in the year 1683 several ships being 
provided, I found a concern on my mind to embark with 
them, with my wife and child; and about the latter end 
of the Sixth-month, having settled my affairs in London^ 
where I dwelt, I went, on board the ship Welcome, Ro- 
bert Greenwood, commander, in company with my wor- 
thy friend* Williafn Penn • w hose good conversation was 
very advantageous to all the company. His singular 
care was manifested in contributing to the necessities of 
many, who were sick of the Small-pox, then on board; 
out of which company about thirty efied . — After a pros- 
perous passage of about two months, having had, in that 
time, many good meetings on board, we arrived there. 

“At our arrival, we found it a wilderness; the chief 
inhabitants were IndianSi and some Swedes ; who receiv- 
ed us in a friendly mafiner; and though there was a 
great number of us, the good hand of Providence was 
seen in a particular manner; in that provisions were 
found for us, by the Swedes and Indians, at very reasona- 
ble rates, as well as brought from divers other parts, 
that were inhabited before. ' 

“Our first concern was to keep up and maintain our 
religious worship; and, in order thereunto, we had seve- 
ral meetings, in the houses of the inhabitants; and one 
boarded meeting-house was set up, where the city was 
to be, near Delaware; and, as we had nothing but love 
and good will, in our hearts, one to another, we had 
very comfortable meetings, from time to time; and after 
our meeting was over, we assisted each other in building 
little houses for our shelter. 

“After some time I set u]t a mill, on Chester creek, 
which I brought feady framed from London; W’hich 
served for grinding of corn, and sawing of boards; and 
was of great use to us. Besides, I, with Joshua T ittery; 
made a net, and caught great quantities of fish; which 
supplied ourselves and many others; so that* notwith- 
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standing 1 it was thought near three thousand persons 
eame in the first year, we were providentially provided 
for, that we could buy a deer for about two shillings, 
and a large turkey for about one shilling, and Indian 
corn for about two shillings and six pence per bushel. 

w And as our worthy Proprietor treated the Indians 
with extraordinary humanity, they became very civil 
and loving to us, and brought in abundance of venison. 
As in other countries, the Indians were exasperated by 
hard treatment, which hath been the foundation of much 
bloodshed, so the contrary treatment here hath produced 
their love and affection. 

“ About a year after our arrival, there came in about 
twenty familiesfrom high and low Germany , of religious, 
good people; who settled about six miles from j Phila- 
delphia, and called the place Germantown. — The coun- 
tiy continually increasing, people began to spread them- 
selves further back. 

“Also a place called North Wales, was settled by 
many of the ancient Britons , an honest inclined people, 
although they had not then made profession of the 
truth, as Held by us, yet, in a little time, a large con- 
vincement was among them, and divers meeting-houses 
were built. 

“About tlie time, in which Germantown was laid out, 
I settled upon my tract of land, which I had purchased of 
the Proprietor in England, about a mile from thence; 
where 1 set up a house and a com mill; — which was very 
useful to the country round: — llut there not being 
plenty of horses, people generally brought their corn on 
thfeir backs many miles; — I remember one man had a 
bull so gentle, that he used to bring the corn on him, 
instead of a horse. 

“Being now settled about six or seven miles fi om 
Philadelphia, where leaving the principal body of 
friends, together with the chief place of provisions, as 
before mentioned, flesh meat w as very scarce with me, 
for some time, of which I found the want. I remember 
I was once supplied by a particular instance of Provi- 
dence in the follow ing manner: — 

“As 1 was in my meadow, mowing grass, a young 
deer came and looked on me; I continued mowing, and 
the deer in the same attention to me; upon which 1 laid 
down my scythe, and wont towards him; upon w hich he 
ran off a small distance; I went to my work again, and 
the deer continued looking on me, so that several 
times I left my work, to go towards him; but he still 
kept himself at a distance; at last, as 1 was goingto- 
wards him, and he, looking on me, did not mind his 
steps, but ran forcibly against the trunk of a tree, and 
stunned himself so much that he fell, upon which l ran 
forward, and, getting upon him, held him by the kgs. 
After a great struggle, in w hich 1 had almost tired him 
out, ana rendered him lifeless, I threw him on my shoul- 
ders, holding him fast by the legs, and, with some diffi- 
culty, from his fresh struggling, carried him home, about 
a quarter of a mile, to my house; where, by the assist- 
ance of a neighbour, who happened to be there, and 
killed him for me; he proved very serviceable to my 
family. I could relate several other acts of Providence 
of this kind, but omit them for brevity. 

“As people began to spread, and improve their lands, 
the country became more fruitful; so that those, who 
came after us, w'ere plentifully supplied; and with w hat 
we abounded we began a small trade abroad. And as 
Philadelphia increased, vessels w r ere built and many 
employed. Both country and trade have been wonder- 
fully increasing to this day; so that, from a wilderness , 
the Lord, by his good hand of Providence, hath made it 
a fruitful field: — On which to look back, and observe all 
the stepv would exceed my present purpose; yet, being 
now in the eighty-fourth year of my age, and having 
.been in this country near forty -six years, and my memory 
pretty clear, concerning the rise and progress of the 
province, I can do no less than return praises to the 
Almighty, when 1 look back and consider his bountiful j 
band, not only in temporals, but in the great increase of 


our meetings; wherein he hath many times manifeste a 
his great loving kindness, in reaching to, and convinc- 
ing many persons of the principles of truth; and those, 
that were already convinced, and continued faithful, 
were not only blessed w'ith plenty of the fruits of the 
earth, but also with the dew of Heaven 

“I am engaged, in my spirit, to supplicate the conti- 
nuance thereof, to the present rising -generation; that, 
as God hath 1 blessed their parents, the same blessing 
may remain on their off spring to the end of time; that it 
may he so is the hearty desire and prayer of their ancient 
and loving friend, 

RICHARD TOWNSEND.” 

[Broad's History . 

On Saturday the 29th ultimo, agreeably to public no*, 
tice, a ldrge concourse of citizens attended at the House 
of Refuge when John Sergeant Esq. delivered the fol- 
lowing Address, which exhibits a comprehensive view 
of the nature, design, and progress of this institution. 
We deem it unnecessary to add any thing in favour of 
this establishment, believing that after the perusal of the 
address, every one must be convinced of its importance, 
and be disposed to contribute to its support. We un- 
derstand that the Refuge was opened on the first inst- 
and has already received under its care, one or more ju- 
venile offenders. t 

AN ADDRESS 

Delivered before the citizens of Philadelphia, at the Hawse 
of Refuge , on Saturday , the 29th of November , 1828, 
By John Seukeant, President of the Institution. 

Fdloto Citizens , 

II is my duty, in obedience to a resolution of the Board 
of Managers of the House of Refuge, to announce that 
the House will be opened on Monday the first day of 
December next, for the reception of as many inmates as 
their means w ill at present enable them to provide for. 

In arriving at this stage of their labours, which they 
have reached by the aid of your munificence, and the 
liberal patronage of the Legislature of Pennsylvania, 
the Managers have reason to congratulate you that your 
efforts have so far proved successful. A new institu- 
tion of humanity has been established, and this day ta- 
ken its place among the numerous monuments of en- 
lightened wisdom, and provident charity, which have at- 
tested the earnest and continued efforts of our State and 
her citizens, to improve the condition of society, to al- 
leviate the sufferings of misfortune, and to mitigate, as 
far as possible, the evils of error and crime. In this ca- 
reer there is no danger that we shall advance too far.— 
The boundaries of empire have often been enlarged by 
unjust force, and the conquest has only administered to 
an ungovernable ambition, regardless of every thing 
but the vain trophies which displayed its indulgence. — 
But the limits of morality, of religion, and of humanity, 
may be indefinitely extended, and with every extension 
we may be assured that we are enlarging the circle of 
human happiness, and contributing, under Providence, 
to the present and future welfare of man. 

The good work, w hich has befen thus far happily ad- 
vanced, is still in its infancy, and, as you will soon per- 
ceive, stands in need of further support, to give it the 
growth and strength which are necessary to the deve- 
lopment of its beneficent faculties, and which ought t<* 
characterize the offspring of a powerful and liberal com- 
munity like that in which it is our lot to be placed. 

The Managers deem it their duty to enforce this clainv 
by exhibiting to you some account of the progress and 
present state of the institution, as well as of its future 
prospects. 
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It will be recollected that at a large and respectable 
meeting of the citizens of Philadelphia, held on the 7th 
day of February, 1826, it was resolved, with great una- 
nimity, to organize a society for the reformation of ju- 
venile delinquents. The terms of association were 
agreed upon, and committees appointed to solicit sub- 
scriptions in aid of the undertaking. Immediately af- 
ter, application was made to the legislature for the requi- 
site powers; and, on the 23d of March, 1826, an act 
was passed to incorporate the subscribers, with a rapi- 
dity which evinced the entire sanction by the legislative 
wisdom of Pennsylvania, of the plan of benevolence 
which had been thus devised. 

On the first day of May, in the same year, officers and 
managers were elected by the subscribers, and charged 
with the execution of what had been thus resolved and 
sanctioned. They have since been continued, (with 
some few changes) by successive elections, and have 
earnestly endeavoured to fulfil the task assigned to 
them. 

In many of the wards, the Committees appointed by 
the meeting, did not perform their duty with the zeal 
and industry expected from them. With the aid of the 
committees, nevertheless, and with the voluntary exer- 
tions of individual members of the Board, who kindly 
gave their services, there was collected from this source, 
in the city and districts, the sum of $8,104,41 . 

In the same year (1826,) application was made to 
the Legislature for assistance, and on the 2d of March, 
1827, an act was passed, evincing the same liberal spirit 
which has always characterized our representatives when 
worthy objects have been presented for their support. 
By this act, there was an immediate appropriation of five 
thousand dollars, an appropriation of twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars additional before the 1st January, 1828, and 
twenty -five hundred dollars before the 1st January, 1829, 
making a total from the State treasury of ten thousand 
dollars. By the same act, ten thousand dollars were di- 
rected to he paid by the county commissioners of the 
county of Philadelphia, out of the county funds, in an- 
nual instalments, of not less than five thousand dollars 
each, “for the purpose of defraying the expense of a 
site, and building a House of Refuge thereon;” and after 
such payment, they were directed to pay “annually 
thereafter, for the term of five years, the sum of five 
thousand dollars, for keeping the said House of Refuge 
in good order and repair, and for defraying any inciden- 
tal and unavoidable expenses which may from time to 
time be incurred in conducting the said Institution.” j 

While these measures were in progress, the managers 
were anxiously engaged in exertions to 'bring the insti- 
tution into active existence at as early a day as possible. 
The want of such an establishment became more obvi- 
ous as their inquiries were extended. They hoped that 
some building might be found already erected, and cal- 
culated to afford the required accommodation, at least 
for a time. But their expectations were disappointed; 
and they were soon brought to the conclusion, (with 
which they have now no reason to be dissatisfied,) that 
the object of their constituents and the public could 
only be attained by purchasing a lot, and placing upon 
k a structure in all respects adapted to the contempla- 
ted purpose. 

Accordingly, about the 7th of April, 1827, they pur- 
chased a lot of five acres and fifteen perches, at the cor- 
ner of Francis’s lane and the Wissahiccon road, in Penn 
township, in the county of Philadelphia, for the sum of 
five thousand five hundred dollars. Having arranged 
their plan, and appointed a building committee, (who 
have devoted themselves with unceasing attention to the 
work,) the corner stone was laid on the 21st of June, 
1827, and the building urged to a completion with as 
much despatch as the nature of the case would allow. — 
The general plan and arrangement will be understood 
from the following description. 

A plot of ground 400 feet in length from cast to west, 
and 231 feet in breadth from north to south, bounded 


by streets on all sides, is enclosed by a stone wall two 
feet thick and twenty feet high. The main building 
fronts to the north, on Howard street, and is 92 feet in 
length by 30 in depth. This building is intended for 
the accommodation of the keeper’s family, and contains 
rooms for the use of the managers, and for infirmaries for 
the delinquents. Wings on each side extend the whole 
length of the front, and contain three ranges or stories 
of cells, four feet by seven feet each, for separate lodg- 
ing rooms. These cells, of which there are 174, are 
well lighted and ventilated. The main building is cov- 
ered with tin, and the dormitories are slated. It is de- 
signed, (in case it should be necessary, and the means 
can be obtained,) to complete the plan by extending 
these dormitories round the wall of the yard, so as to 
form a hollow square. The expense will be compara- 
tively small, as they will be within the present wall, a 
part of the cost of which may be considered as having 
been incurred with a view to such extension. There is, 
also, within the enclosure, a place of worship, and there 
arc the necessary buildings for kitchens, dining rooms, 
and work shops. 

These buildings,it will be seen, embrace the requisite 
provision for security, employment, instruction, and sep- 
aration from contaminating association. The utmost 
economy has been consulted throughout; and the man- 
agers, never forgetting that it was their iirst duty to ad- 
vance the object committed to their care, have i been 
careful at the same time neither to incur nor permit any 
expense which could be spared without detriment to 
the principal design. The buildings are substantial h 
plain; the furniture is simple ar.d cheap; & the arrange- 
ments for the conduct of the House are upon a scale at 
reduced as was practicable. 

With all their efforts, however, they have been un- 
able to provide for the expenses which were absolutely 
unavoidable, without incurring debt; and it is not now 
in their power, without further aid, to put the institu- 
tion into operation upon a scale commensurate with the 
public wants. That this would probably be the case, 
they early apprehended; and they endeavoured in 
time to obtain the required assistance. In January last, 
they presented a memorial to the Legislature, setting 
forth at length their proceedings up to that period, and 
the condition and prospects of the work. In February, 
they called a meeting of the contributors, published an 
address to their fellow citizens, repeated their request 
for aid, and adopted measures for obtaining new sub- 
scriptions. This call produced little more than four 
thousand dollars, which, added to the amount before 
received, gives a total for individual subscriptions of 
$12,585.27. 

Their receipts from all sources have amounted to $42, 

364.76: to wit: 

Private contributions, as before stated, $12,585.27 

State Treasury, to wit: 

Appropriation for 1827, 5000 

1828, 2500 

7,500 

County Treasury, to wit: 

Appropriation for 1827, 5000 

1828, 5000 

10,000 

Anticipated by a note of the Committee of 
Finance, 2,500 

Loans from 13 individuals, to be returned 
in 1829, each $500, 6.500 

Loan from Pennsylvania Society for the 
Promotion of Public Economy, secured by a 
mortgage on the real estate of the House of 
Refuge, without the walls, 3,000 

Sales of materials, and interest of money 
loaned in 1826-7, 37949 

$42,364.76 
4 * 
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Their expenditures have amounted to 42,289.73 
to wit : 

Jxt of ground, 5,500 

Building* and wall, as far as completed, 35,800 
Miscellaneous, including interest of money 
borrowed, insurance of buildings, 5tc. 989.23 


$42,289.23 

Leaving a balance in the bands of the treasurer at the 
present time of only $7 5. 53. 

To complete the buildings, and prepare accommoda- 
tions for 25 boys and 10 girls, will require at least 1,600 
Salaries of officers, and maintenance of 
subjects for the present year, will not be less 
than . 600 

Add the present debt of the society, to wit: 

Loan from individuals, 6,500 

Loans from Society /or Promoting Public 
Economy, 3,000 

Will give for the probable amount of debt 

dn the 1st January, 1829, $11,700 

If provision could be made for the payment of this 

debt, the prospect might be deemed encouraging. The 
County Commissioners are authorized to pay five thou- 
sand dollars annually opt of the , county funds, for five 
years, commencing with the year }829. To this may 
be added annual subscriptions, expected to amount to 
from six to eight hundred dollars, which, together, 
would be sufficient to maintain one hundred subjects. 
The House is calculated tp accommodate 174, that is to 
say, 87 boys and 87 girls. But the managers feel con- 
fident, that if relieved frpm debt, and put into operation 
with the limited number mentioned, its practical ben- 
efits would in a short time secure to it the patronage 
necessary for its extension and support. 

In makingthis exposition ofthe result of their labours 
up to the present time, it is the purpose of the mana- 
gers, while they give an account of their stewardship, to 
jdiow to theirfellow citizens the necessity for further aid, 
and to appeal to them to afford it. The work is their 
own. To them will belong the satisfaction to be deriv- 
ed from its success, and to them also will belong a con- 
siderable portion of whatever credit may be due to those 
who have conferred its benefits upon the community.— 
Will they, suffer it to languish for want ofthe aid that 
is now required? 

Of those who have given any consideration to this 
subject, there are very few, perhaps there are none, 
who have not unhesitatingly yielded their entire appro* 
bation to the plan of a House of Refuge. The simple sug- 
gestion, indeed, seemed to carry instant conviction to 
pvery mind capable of understanding, and to every heart 
susceptible of feeling the nature of the duties we owe to 
ourselves and to each other. There was and there con- 
tinues to be, an almost entire unanimity of opinion in 
favour of the work. But there are many who thin}; that it 
pught to be altogether a public charge, and on that ac- 
count have declined to give it the support of their nynes 
or contributions. They say, kt it be supported by the 
treasury of the State or of the County, and not be 
thrown upon the charity of individuals. 

It papnpt be denied, that he who is asked to give, is 
at liberty tp withhold: he i?the exclusive master of the 
judgment which, in this respect, is to determine his 
conduct. But it is not inconsistent with the just liber- 
ty of our fellow citizens to place before them the mo- 
tives which influence us to ask, and which, properly 
considered, may perhaps induce them to give. It is 
with this view, and with the hope that our efforts may 
yet open new streams of bounty, as well as enlarge 
those which have so far supplied and nourished the es- 
tablishment, that we now invite your attention to some 
qf the considerations whipli seem to us to justify the ap- 
peal. 

We would remind you; in the first place, that the 
great end and aina of the House of Refuge is, in the 
strictest $ense of the term*, a work of charity and mer- 

• * 


cy. Whatever else may be contemplated— and ce*J 
tainly extensive public advantages are to be expecte* 
which will deserve the public consideration— is only in* 
cidental. The Refuge is not a place of punishment; it 
is not a provision amply, nor eyen principally, for tbo 
security of society against offence, by the confinement 
of culprits, nor for inflicting the vengeance of society 
upon offenders as a terror to those who may be inclined 
to do evil. It presents no vindictive or reproachful as- 
pect; it threatens no humiliating recollections of the 
past; it holds out no degrading denunciations for the 
future — but, in the accents of kindness and compassion, 
invites the children of poverty and ignorance, whose 
wandering and unguided steps are leading them to swift 
destruction, to come to a home where they will be shel- 
tered from temptation, and led into the ways of useful-* 
ness and virtue. 

That such is the object of the establishment, will be 
manifest from reading the sixth section of the Act of In* 
corporation, which provides “That the said manager* 
shall at their discretion receive into the said House of 
Refuge, such children who shall be taken up or com- 
mitted as vagrants, or upon any criminal charge, or du- 
ly convicted of criminal offences, as may in the judg- 
ment ofthe Court of Oyer and Terminer, or of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions of the peace of the county, 
or of the Mayor’s Court of the tfity of Philadelphia, or of 
any alderman or justice of the peace, or of the managers 
of the alms-house and house of employment, be deem? 
ed proper objects; and the said managers of the House 
of Refuge shall have power to place the said children 
committed to their care, during the minority of the said 
children, at such employments, and cause them to be in-* 
structed in such branches of useful knowledge as may 
be suitable to their years and capacities; and they shall 
have power in their discretion to bind out tbe said chik 
dren, with their consent, as apprentices, during their 
. minority, to suck persons, and at such places, to leam 
such proper trades and employments as in their judg? 
ment will be most conducive to the reformation ana 
amendment, and will tend to the future benefit and ad- 
vantage of such children. 1 ' 

The value of such a foundation is demonstrable by 
abundant proofs. Our laws, conforming as far as prac? 
ticable to the dictates of nature, regard the period of 
infancy as weak and prone to error, and the infant as 
incapable of governing himself. He may be said, in 
general, to be exempt from all civil responsibility* He 
can make but few binding contracts, except for mere 
necessaries. Whatever acts he is permitted to do, 
are guarded by peculiar cautipns, all having in view to 
protect him from the feebleness of bis own judgment, 
and to place him at maturity upon the stage of life, as if 
he were then born to society, and began first to exist 
for the purpose pf civil obligation. 

Our criminal laws are upon an entirely different foot- 
ing. Whether it be that the faculty of judging between 
right and wrong is more early and more distinctly de- 
veloped, than the capacity to exercise a sound judg- 
ment upon the complicated concerns of property, or 
that the seourity of society does not allow of tbe same 
indulgence when crime is committed as in cases of con- 
tract, or whether it be from the combined operation of 
both these causes, the fact is pertain, that there is 
scarcely an ago so tender as to be exempt from criminal 
responsibility “Under seven years or age, indeed,” 
says Blackstone, “an infant connot be guilty of felony, 
for then a felonious discretion is almost an impossibility 
in nature: but at eight years old he may be guilty of 
felony.. Also, under fourteen, though an infant shall be 
prima facie adjudged to be doli incap ax; yet, if it ap- 
pear to the court and jury that he was doli c&pax, and 
could discern between good and cVil, he may be convict- 
ed and suffer death.” 4 B. Com. 22, The learned 
author then goes on to state the case qf a girl of thir- 
teen who had been burned for killing her mistress, and 
of two boys of ten, and one of eight years old, who bad 
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suffered the punishment of death by hanging-. i 

That the law could in this respect be safely altered, is ! 
more than I would undertake to affirm. Immunity from ! 
criminal accountability up to a fixed period of life, and 
a consequent freedom from restraint and punishment 
until that period arrive, would be repugnant to every 
dictate of social prudence and justice. On the other 
hand, to seize upon the first dawn of the faculty of dis- 
cerning between right and wrong, when childhood is 
manifest in the language, the deportment, and in the 
very person of the culprit, and throw the offending 
child into a mass of ripe and hardened offtyulers, subject- 
ed to the same punishment, and condemned to the same 
association, has in it something so revolting to human it) , 
that the spectacle never fails to enlist the feelings against 
the law, and judges and juries are often tempted to 
strain their conscience in order to produce an acquittal. 
Either alternative is dangerous to t he future welfare of 
the unfortunate accused. If by the irresistible impulse 
of humanity, he is restored to liberty, he returns to his 
former haunts and habits, emboldened by impunity, and 
hardened, perhaps ruined, by the base association to 
which he has been exposed, even before his trial, by 
confinement with untried prisoners. If he be condemn- 
ed, his fate is almost inevitably sealed. Nothing less 
than a miracle can save him from destruction. 

“Of all the men we meet with,” says Mr. Locke, 
^nine parts in ten are what they are, good or evil, use- 
ful or not, by their education.” What must be the edu- 
cation of those whom we put to school in a common jail! 
Evidence is not wanting to establish as a melancholy 
fiict, what we might readily infer from observation as 
likely to be the case. T. F. Buxton, in his “Inquiry,” 
states the result oMiis personal examination in a number 
of prisons, from which it may not be unprofitable to 
make some extracts. Speaking of the Borough Compt- 
er, he says, “The jailer told me that in an experience of 
nine years he.had never known an instance of reforma- 
tion; he thought the prisoners grew worse, and he was 
sure, that if you took the first boy you met with in the 
streets, and placed him in his prison, by the end of a 
month he would be as bad as the rest, and up to all the 
roguery of London.” At the jail of St. Albans, he 
Asked of the jailer, “Have you ever known persons come 
here comparatively innocent, who have gone out quite 
depraved?” “I have not,” is the answer, “known per- 
sons come here innocent, because they are sent here for 
some offence; but I have known several sent here for 
first offences, whose minds were not wicked, though 
they had been guilty of the one offence. I have known 
a great many, (l can’t mention the number,) who com- 
ing in thus, have gone out quite depraved; but l have 
never known one, who coming in wicked, went out bet- 
ter.” “Many and very grievous,” says Mr. Buxton, 
“ are the instances which have come to my knowledge 
of persons corrupted by prisons. When I first went to 
Newgate, my attention was directed by my companion 
to a boy, whose apparent innocence and artlessness had 
attracted his attention. The schoolmaster said he was 
e ^ m pk the rest, so quiet, so reserved, ami so 
Unwilling to have any intercourse with his dissolute com- 
panions. At his trial he was acquitted* upon evidence 
which did not leave a shadow of suspicion upon him; 
but lately I recognised him again in Newgate; but 
with a very different character. lie confessed to me 
that on his release he had associated with the acquaint- 
ances he had formed in prison: of his ruin I feel but little 
doubt; and as little of the cause of it. He came to New- 
gate innocent; he left it corrupted. ” 

One more instance is related by Mr. Buxton at some 
length. It is of a peculiarly affecting nature, and de- 
serves to be repeated for the solemn lesson it con- 
veys:— “G. M., the son of a journeyman butcher, in re- 
duced circumstances, was educated at the endowed 
grammar school at Burnet, under the Rev. Mr. Man, who 
writes me word, ‘ G. M. was for some time under my 


care, and as far ks I recollect, conducted himself pro 
pcrly during that period. He came to London with 
his father, and I am assured t>y a very respectable 
tradesman, who knew him well, that he would not have 
objected to take him into his service. He is now four- 
teen years old, and a boy of an intelligent countenance. 
He was apprehended in May last as a vagrant, for sell- 
ing religious tracts in Bishopgate church-yard, without 
a hawker’s license, and sent to the city bridewell for a 
month. There he passed the day with twenty men 
and four boys committed for various crimes, and he slept 
with a prisoner who employed him to pick pockets 
and steal from the other prisoners, and received, as the 
boy says, the produce of his thefts. The man and five 
others took a fever, and the boy continued to sleep 
with him during its progress. He caught it himself, 
brought it home, and communicated it to his father, 
mother, and three brothers, one of whom died. The 
father told me, that 'before his apprehension, he was a 
good .and dutiful son, and that he had no fault to find 
with him. His mother said he was a quiet, demure boy, 
fond of reading, and always willing to go with her to a 
place of worship. Now, he never takes a book into hi* 
hands, except to purloin it; and if she mentions any re- 
ligious service, she is answered by execrations on her 
and her advice. She placed him in a school, but ha 
sent word to the master, with a desperate oath, that he 
would never go again. She cannot keep any work in 
the house. He lias stolen and sold her'bible, his father’s 
clothes, and the clothes lent by the Raven-crow school 
to his brother; he is seldom at home: his father has 
found him at night sleeping in the baskets of Covent 
Garden, with a horde of girls and boys, thieves and 
prostitutes. I was much struck with the behaviour and 
feeling lamentations of his parents. They spoke to the 
boy ‘more in sorrow than in anger,’ and even excused 
his unkindness and depravity, as resulting from this con- 
finement. On the other hand, I was as much struck 
with the hard, careless, scornful manner in which he 
replied.' ” 

Such were the effects of the imprisonment of a child 
in a common jail; and such must always be its destruc- 
tive effects. Nor are they limited to any grade of -of* 
fence, nor to those who have been convicted. Those 
who are committed for the slightest misdeeds, (as hap- 
pened in the instance just quoted) and those who are 
committed for trial, innocent perhaps of what is imputed 
to them, are alike exposed to the ruinous action of the 
corrupting mass into which they are thrown. 

{To be continued . ) 


STATE-HOUSE FIRE BELL. 

Mode of ringing the Alarm Bell, so as to show, the 
direction of kirks from the State-house. 

When the fire is to the North, the bell will be rung by 
single strokes — for the South, by double strokes, in ra- 
pid succession — for the East, three — and fo» the West, 
four strokes. 

. N S E W 
12 3 4 

For the intermediate points of the compass thus: North 
1, followed by 3 rapid strokes for East, will show that 
the fire is Northeast from the State-house; and so on for 
all the others. 

The following table exhibits the whole scheme:— 


N. 

i. 

N. E, I, 3. 

s. 

II. | 

S. E. It, 3. 

E. 

III. 

N. W. 1, 4. 

W. 

IV. 1 

S. W.U, .4. 


The Bell will not be rung before 10 o’clock at night, 
unless it be known that there actuallyJs a fire; but after 
that time for every alarm. When tfii direction of the 
fire is not known, the bell will be struck five or more 
times in rapid succession . — Jluroru . 
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TAXABLES OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA, 

For 1821 and 1828, compiled from fhe returns in the office of the County Commissioners. Also the number of 
votes given at the Ward , General, and Electoral Elections of 1828, in the. City. 


WARDS- 


jtJppcr Delaware 
Lower do. 
North Mulbeny 
South do. 
North - 
High - 
Chesnut 
Middle - 
Walnut 
South - 
Dock 
Locust - 
Pine 

[New Market 
Cedar - 


Total 1821. 


Add Deaf and Dumb 
who are taxables. 


Totals 1828 . 


Taxables. 


1821. 


663 

750 

1028 

1319 

1349 

531 

492 

862 

420 

748 

459 

1402 

1067 

1606 


12,696 


1828. 


1216 

1501 

1011 

1051 

1393 

914 

821 

774 

1117 

599 

863 

1364 

1020 

1452 

1446 


16,542 

14 


16,556 


Votes in 1828. 


Ward. 


583 

714 

404 

402 

428 

469 
417 
299 
349 
306 
409 

470 
417 
505 
209 


Gen. 


ElecPl. 


669 

801 

621 

529 

558 

613 

515 

396 

403 

327 

519 

626 

444 

509 

275 


6381 1 7805 


677 

770 

542 

499 

548 

596 

509 

374 

398 

326 

494 

623 

479 

562 

319 


TOWNSHIPS. 


7716 


* For Congress. 


SUMMARY. 



1821. 

1828. 

Increase. 

City 

County - 

Totals 

12,696 

15,196 

16,556 

20,750 

3860 

5554 

27,892 

37,306 

9414 


Byberrry 
Moreland - 
Lower Dublin 
Oxfdrd 
Bristol 
Germantown 
Roxborough 
Blockley 
Kingsessing - 
Passyunk 
Moyamensing 
E. Southwark 
W. do. 

Penn Township - 
E. Kensington 
W. do. 

N. Liberties, unincorp. 
1st Ward N. L. - 
2d do. 

3d do. - - 

4th do. 

5th do. 

6th do. 

7th do. 

Total, 1821 


taxables - 
Total, 1828. 


| Taxables. | 

1821. 

1828. 

194 

226 

92 

103 

508 

589 

542 

751 

295 

347 

991 

1032 

369 

642 

584 

742 

210 

241 

273 

262 

928 

1766 

1465 

1587 

1349 

1480 

1305 

2205 

928 

1333 

897 

1424 

— 

464 

670 

749 

447 

623 

633 

881 

418 

601 

1012 

1183 

579 

768 

507 1 

740 

. 15,196 


b 

20,739 

• 

11 

i 


20,r50 1 


In the City, the following Coloured Taxables are in- 
cluded in 1828: 


Upper Delaware, 
Lower do. 
North Mulberry, 
South Mulberry 
North, 

High, 

Chesnut, 

Middle, 

Walnut, 

South, 


47 

52 

44 

104 

76 

5 

3 

49 

87 

67 

534 


Brought forward — 534 
Dock, 

Locust, 

Pine, 

New Market, 

Cedar, 


Total, 

In 1821, 

Increase, 


62 

355 

126 

280 

228 

1585 

1351 

234 


Deaf ajci> Dumb. 

The number of Deaf and Dumb in 1828, including 
77 in the Pennsylvania Asylum, is 124, viz. 97 in the 
City and 27 in the County; say in both, out of the Asy- 
lum, 47. In 1821 there were 43. 

Of those in 1828, there are 9 white males , of the fol- 
lowing ages: 5 years, 12, 15, two of 21, 25, 27, o5, 40. 

Five white females , aged 10, 17, 19, 23, 37. 

Three blade males aged 7, 17, (these two are only 
dumb) and one of 50. 

Two coloured females , aged 19, and 22. 

Colour uncertain, one male, aged 31. One female, 
22. One, age &c. not mentioned. 

Slates. 

Ip. 1821, there were in the 
City - 
County - - 


In 1828, there are in the 

City ^ 

County * 

( 

Being a decrease of 5. 

Taxables. in the following years. 


Vears. 

City. 

County. 

City & Co. 

1720 

— 

_____ 

1195 

1740 



; — - 

4850 

1751 



— 

7100 

1760 

2634 

5 687 

8321 

1771 

3751 

6704 

10455 

1779 

3681 

7066 

10747 

1786 

4876 

4516 

9392 

1793 

7088 

6885 

13973 

1800 

6625 

7919 

14544 

1807 

7813 I 

9055 

16868 

1814 

9383 

10486 

19869 

1821 

12696 

15196 

27892 

1828 

16556 

20750 

37306 


7 slaves 
4 


11 


It appears that from 1814 to 1821, the ta aca hlH in- 
creased in the 

City, about - - - - 35| per cent. 

County ----- 45 *• 

Averaging 40 “ 

And that from 1821 to 1828, those in the city increased 
at the rate of about 30 per cent, and the county 36$, 
averaging about 33 per cent. 

At the former enumeration, (in 1821,) the Taxables 
were about in the proportion of one-fifth to the whole 
population — 
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At this rate the population of the City 

would be now - 82,780 

And of the County - 103,750 

Total - 186,530 

In 1820, the City contained - 63,802 

County - 72,695 

136,497 

Which compared with 1828 - - 186,530 

Would exhibit an increase of - 50,033 

Or of, in the City - • 18,978 • 

in the County - - 31,055 

50,033 

How ftr this calculation may prove correct, remains 
to be proved by an actual enumeration. It is probably 
the nearest approximation that can be made in the ab- 
sence of better information. 

The Districts of Passyunk, Moyamensing, and East 
and West Southwark, contained in 1821, 4015 taxables, 
and in 1828, 5095— making an increase of nearly 
twenty-seven per cent . 

The Districts of Kensington, Penn, and Northern Li- 
berties, contained in 1821, 7396 taxables, and in 1828, 
10,971 — being an increase of about forty-eight per cent. 

The result of the whole will stand thus: 

The increase of taxables, from 1821 to 1828 — 

City 30 per cent. 

Northern Districts 48 “ 

Southern do. 27 “ 

City and County - - S3 “ 

In 1786 there appears to be a striking difference be- 
tween the taxables of the county and those in 1779,proba- 
bly the effects of the revolution. Also, between the tax- 
ables in the city in 1793 and 1800, occasioned perhaps by 
the different fevers within that period. 

It is to be observed, that in 1825, there was an altera- 
tion of the limits of the Eastern Wards of the City, and 
an addition of a new ward, (Pine,) formed out of New 
Market and Cedar u r ards. 

From the table of votes it would appear that at nei- 
ther of the late elections, did more than one-half of the 
taxables vote. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

SENATE. 

Tuesday, December 2, 1828. 

At 11 o’clock the Senate met— present twenty -eight 
Senators. 

A resolution for furnishing each senator with three 
daily newspapers, &c. was adopted. 

Mr. Hawkins offered a resolution, which was adopted, 
inviting the electors of president to convene in the se- 
nate chamber, to-morrow, at 10 o’clock. 

The following are the standing committees of the se- 
nate, with the names of the members composing them. 

Accounts — Messrs. Logan, Hunt, King, Hay and Mor- 
ris. 

Claims — Messrs.- Herbert, Leech, Ray, Scott and Sul- 
livan. 

Judiciary System — Messrs. Hawkins, King, Kelley, 
Miller and Morris. 

Militia System— Messrs. Ogle, Ityon, Harabright, Ring- 
land and Seltzer. 

Banks — Messrs. Kerim, Burden, Wise, Miller and 
M’Clure. 

Education— Messrs. Kelley, Herbert, Fullerton, Hunt 
and Houston. 

Roads, Bridges & Inland Navigation — Messrs. Brown, 
Duncan, M’Clure, Powell and Wise. 

Agriculture & Domestic Manufactures — Messrs. Pow- 
ell, Ray, Reiff, Drumhellcr and Krebs. 

Election Districts — Messrs. Ryon, Hambright, Jack- 
son, Bcrtolct and Ringland. 


Vice and Immorality — Messrs. Sullivan, Leech, Selt- 
zer, Fullerton and Jackson. 

To compare bills and present them to the Governor 
for his approbation— Messrs. Hay, Scott, Bertolet, Hous- 
ton and Drumhejler. 

State Library — Messrs. Duncan, Borden and Kerim , 

Thursday , Dee. 4. 

The message from the governor was read, and refer- 
red to Messrs. Hawkins, Hay and Scott. 

On Friday morning John De Pui, Esq. was unani- 
mously re-elected Clerk of the Senate. — Mr. De. Ptti 
nominated Walter S. Franklin, Esq. at his assistant, which 
was unanimously approved of. 

Samuel S. Stambaugh was elected printer of the Eng- 
lish Journal; and Jacob Stoever printer of the German 
Journal. 

E. F. Cryder & Co. were elected printers of the bills 
of the Senate. 

Friday , Dee . 5. 

Mr. Bertolet — the petition of citizens of the county 
of Schuylkill, praying for the creation of a fund for the 
formation of a general system of education. Referred 
to the committee on education. 

Mr. Hawkins, from the committee appointed to ar- 
range the several items of the governor’s message, re- 
ported sundry resolutions, referring the governor’s mes- 
age to committees, which were twice read and adopt- 
ed. 

Mr. Krebs read in his place, and on leave given, pre- 
sented to the chair, a bill, entitled an act authorising 
the governor to incorporate the Schuylkill Valley and 
Navigation Company. 

Saturday , Dee. 6. 

Mr. Wise presented the petition of citizens of West- 
moreland county, praying that a state road may be laid 
out from Uobbstown in said county to Cooks-town in 
Fayette county. Referred to Messrs. Wise, Drumhell- 
er and Ringland. 

Mr. Burden — the memorial of Thomas F. Gordon, 
praying for legislative patronage for a Digest of the 
Statutes of Pennsylvania, about to be published by him. 
Referred to Messrs. Burden, Ray and Houston. 

Mr. Hay — the petition of citizens of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia, praying that the aldermen of the said city 
may be elected by the people. Laid on the table. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Dec. 2d. — The house met at an early hour, but ad- 
journed till half past two o’clock in the afternoon, when 
94 members answered to their names. Ner Middles- 
warth re-elected Speaker— resolutions passed to furnish 
members, &c. with newspapers, and to pay postage on 
letters, See. documents to and from members. ' 

Wednesday , Dec. 3. 

In the House of Representatives — Mr. Wilkins pre- 
sented a petition from inhabitants of Allegheny county, 
praying for an appropriation in aid of opening a road, 
from Uniontown to Pittsburg. 

Mr. Frick — four petitions from citizens of this com- 
monwealth, praying for an appropriation in aid of im- 
proving the state road from Rodger’s Ferry to Sunbnry. 

Mr. Moore — a petition from inhabitants of Erie coun- 
ty, praying for the repeal of the acts which prohibit the 
issuing and circulating bank notes of a Hess denomina- 
tion than five dollars. 

Mr. Keir — two petitions from inhabitants of Washing- 
ton, Fayette, Westmoreland and Allegheny counties, 
praying for the erection of ^ new county out of parta 
of the saicl counties. Referred to Messrs. Kerr, Patter- 
son, of MiiHin, Shindcl, Lawson and Martin. 

Mr. Simpson — two petitions from inhabitants of the 
city of Philadelphia, praying that provision may b? mado- 
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by law for the election of the aldermen of the said city 
by the people. Referred to the members from the city 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Hinder — a petition from inhabitants of Philadel- 
phia. county, pray ing for the incorporation of a company 
for the construction of a Rail Road from the neighbour- 
hood of Willow street, on the river Delaware, through 
the Northern Liberties and Penn township, to the river 
Schuylkill. Referred to the members from the county 
of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Lehman — a petition from the select and common 
councils of the citj of Philadelphia, praying for an ex- 
tension of their powers in relation to pavements in the 
said city. Referred to the members from the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The speaker announced, that in conformity to the 
28th rule of this house, he had appointed the following 
standing committees, viz: 

Messrs. Cunningham, Blair, Boyd, Binder, Mallary, 
Kerr, and Ovcrfield, a committee of Ways and Means. 

Messrs. Mallary, Champncys, Workman, M ‘Sherry, 
Evans, (Mont.) Banks and Waugh, a committee on the 
judiciary system. 

Messrs. Wilkins, Slemmcr, Hergesheimer, Gebhart, 
Fuller, Robison and Geiger, a committee on claims. 

Messrs. Patterson, (Mifflin,) Forrey, Pile, Lobach, 
Kline, Clymcr and Woifersberger, a committee on agri- 
culture. 

Messrs. Bonsall, Cooper, Blodget, Petriken, Post, 
Caldwell and Lambert, a committee on education. 

Messrs. Kreps, Lauman, Siter, Gebhart, Cox, Hes- 
ton and Livingston, a committee on domestic manufac- 
tures. 

Messrs. Good, Lawson, Alexander, Wilson, Owens, 
Laporte and M'Kce, a committee of accounts. 

Messrs. Duncan, Driesbach, Rankin, Haines, Shendel 
Patterson, (Washington,) and Heck, a committee on 
vice and immorality. 

Messrs. Roberts, Matheys, Frick, Miller, (I.chigh) 
Doudcl, Kreps and Horner, a committee on the militia 
aystem. 

Messrs. Stevens, (Mont.) Miller, (Chester,) Whit- 
latch, Black, Stauffer, Byerly and Rankin, a committee 
on election districts. 

Messrs. Snyder, Hastings, Riter, Farrell, Horn, Simp- 
son and Forrey, a committee on banks. 

Messrs. Evans, ( Fayette) Trimble, Stephens, (Adams) 
Power, Lightner, Banks and Long, a committee on es- 
tates and escheats. 

Messrs. Ch’ampneys, Rchrer, Martin,! [ostetter, Dries- 
bach, Frick and Workman, a committee on bridges, and 
state and turnpike roads. 

Messrs. Shannon, Hergesheimer, M‘Rcynolds, Has- 
singcr, Fuller, Galbraith and DoaJs, a committee on 
corporations. 

Messrs. Kerr, M ‘Slrerry, Martin, Bastrcss, Evans, 
(Mont.) Hastings and Mctzler, a committee on local ap- 
propriations. 

Messrs. Foulkrod, Kullerman, and Parkhurst, a com- 
mittee to compare bills, &c. 

Messrs. Binder, M’Clear and Petriken, a committee 
oil the library. 

Messrs. Lehman, Denison, M’Rcynolds, Shannon, 
Lawson, Butt/, Moore, Bastrcss, Patterson, (Alleghe- 
ny) Blair, Galbraith, Morgan and Lightner, a committee 
on inland navigation and internal improvement. 

On rrtotion of Mr. Hastings, ordered, that an item of 
unfinished business relative to an artificial road from . 
Pottc r*s Old Fortin Centre county, to the Juniata turn- 
pike road in Huntingdon county, be referred to Messrs. 
Hastings, Shannon and Rankin. 

Thursday,- Dec. 4. 

Mr. Hastings — a petition from sundry citizens of this 
«comm< inwealth, praying for the establishment of a gene- 
ral syst em of education. Referred to the committee on 
«cducati on. 


Mr. Boyd— a petition from the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb, prating for a continuance 
of legislative patronage to that Institution. Referred to 
the members from the city of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bonsall — a petition from sundry inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia, praying that provision may be 
made by law for the election of the aldermen of the 
said city by the people. 

Messrs. Snyder, Hastings and Lobach, were appointed 
a committee. to bring in a bill, entitled an act to repeal 
an act entitled an act for the relief of the poor. 

Messrs. Snyder, Martin and Massinger, were appointed 
a committee to bring in a bill entitled an act relative to 
the opening roads in the city and county of Philadel- 
phia. 

A number of items of unfinished business of the last 
session w ere referred to appropriate committees. 

Invitation to Gen. JJCKSON, fa visit the Capitol of Penn- 
sylvania. 

Gen. Duncan, of Philadelphia, offered the fifflowing 
resolution : 

Whereas, Gen. Andrew Jackson, president elect of 
the United States, <» expected soon to visit the city of 
Pittsburg on his way to the seat of the General Govern- 
ment, and whereas, it would be highly gratifying to the 
citizens of this commonwealth, to welcome to their Ca- 
pitol, “the man who has filled the measnre of his coun-. 
try’s glory”— therefore. 

Resolved, That a committee, to consist of three mem- 
bers, be appointed, in conjunction with a similar com- 
mittee of the Senate, if the Senate shall appoint such 
a committee, for the purpose of respectfully inviting the 
President elect, and in the event of his acceptance, es- 
corting him, as the guest of the people, from Pittsburg 
to Harrisburg, to participate in the anniversary festival 
of the 8th of January, 1815. 

The resolution was laid on the table till to-day. 

Mr. Moore gave notice, that on to morrow he would 
ask leave to bring in a bill, entitled an act to repeal an 
act passed at the last session, entitled an act concerning 
small notes for the payment of money. 

Francis R. Shunk was unanimously rc-electcd clerk, 
and appointed Thomas J. Gross as his assistant. 

James Smith w as re-elected sergeant-at-arms, and Tho- 
mas Wallace, door-keeper. 

Samuel C. Stambaugh w f as appointed printer of th« 
Journals in the English language, and of the biMs. 

Jacob Baah w as elected printer of the Journal in the 
German language. 

Messrs. Snyder, Champneys, Banks, Workman amp 
Simpson were appointed a committee to arrange the va- 
rious items of the Governor's message. 

Mr. Butts presented a petition from inhabitants of 
Bucks and Northampton counties, praying for an appro- 
priation in aid of improving the road across Flint Hill. 
Referred to the committee on local appropriations. 

Mr. Patterson — 4 petitions from inhabitants of Mifflin 
county, praying for the erection of a new county, out of 
part of the said county. Referred to Messrs. Patterson, 
Petriken, Black, Buttz and Post. 

Mr. Kerr— an act erecting parts of the counties of 
Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland and Allegheny 
into a separate county, to be called Jackson county. 

ELECTORAL COLLEGE. 

Agreeably to an act of Assembly, the Electors of the 
state for President and Vice President of the United 
States, met on Wednesday last in the senate chamber of 
Pennsylvania. William Findlay, late Governor of the 
state, was appointed president of the college; and on the’ 
votes being counted, it appeared that gerteral Jackson 
received the unanimous vote of the college for President 
of the United States, -after the 4th of March rtext, having' 
received twenty-ei^ht votes. J. C. Calhoun received 
the same number of votes for Vice President. 

Iktr Rep. 
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HOUSE OF REFUGE. 

•Address delivered by the Hon. John Sergeant , on Saturday , 
29th November, 1828 .—{Concluded from p . 351.) 

The unhappy beings who are thu9 by the nature of 
pur institutions, and for the security of society, placed 
in a course of training which must inevitably lead to 
misery and vice, who are hurried, as it were, to matu- 
rity of wickedness, often to premature, and sometimes 
to infamous death, are the children of the poor. They 
are generally neglected and destitute, frequently with- 
out parents or friends to advise or direct them; and there 
are not wanting numerous instances in which abandoned 
parents, for their own gratification, direct their children 
into the paths of vice, by sending them into the streets 
to beg or to steal. There is, besides, a case of by no 
means rare occurrence, appealing, if possible, still more 
powerfully to our sympathy — the case of a widowed 
mother, who sees her son rushing upon destruction, and 
is unable by any authority she can employ, or by any in- 
fluence she can exert, to reclaim him from his evil ways, 
or arrest him in his progress to min. Where can she 
look for assistance or relief? If the power of the law 
be interposed, it sends him to jail, where he becomes 
still more degraded,, and is condemned to deeper con- 
tamination. The true judgment of a mother’s never- 
dying affection would readily assent to restraint, if ac- 
companied with care and instruction, and freed from the 
stigma and the poison of a confinement in prison. But 
the jail she regards as an extremity so disastrous, that 
tears and prayers, and every exertion she can employ, 
•re used to avert it; and when at last it comes, it is an 
overwhelming calamity. Thus is she doomed to wit- 
ness the downward course, and final ruin of her child, 
Without the power to save or to help him, like the poor 
mother bird, that sees its unfledged brood, which it has 
fed from its mouth, and sheltered with its wings, vio- 
lently tom from the nest, and, helpless to preserve them 
from the destroyer, can do nothing but utter a piercing 
cry of anguish and despair. 

This is no fancy sketch; nor is it drawn from other 
countries, or from other times. More than one unhap- 
py and anxious mother has already applied to the mana- 
gers, and found a new hope in the prospept of a Refuge. 

If such be the nature of the institutions and laws, and 
such their inadequacy, or worse than inadequacy, in the 
case of juvenile delinquents — ‘if the security of society 
requires, that without regard to their feebleness, their 
destitution, their inevitable ignorance, they should be 
treated as criminals, surely it is a noble charity which 
seeks to devise and to execute a plan for extending to 
them parental aid, affording them the means of instruc- 
tion, and leading them into the ways of industry and in- 
nocence — which endeavours to rescue them from the 
effects of their unfortunate condition, ascribing, with 
equal justice and humanity, their errors, and even their 
vices and their crimes, to the want of that aid which 
childhood always requires. 

You, whom the bounty of Providence has blessed 
with the means of conducting your children with every 
advantage, through the periods of childhood and youth* 
of cultivating their moral and intellectual growth, of 
guarding them from the approach of danger, and in due 
time ^jlacinp them with strengthened powers in a re- 


spectable position in society, how great a debt of grati- 
tude dn you owe ? Acquit yourselves of some smaft 
portion of it by helping your destitute fellow creatures. 
Think of the little neglected wanderer, abandoned td 
his own weakness, without parental instruction, Without 
counsel, almost without a home, and extend to him 
some support, when he is in danger of falling; help to 
provide for him a Refuge, that the blossom of hope, 
which ha9 lived through poverty and neglected, may 
not be finally blasted by the impure atmosphere of & 
jail. You will still be debtors, largely debtors; but 
when you are bestowing a parent’s benediction uport 
the tender objects of your love, the tear of thankful- 
ness and joy that springs from a grateful heart, will not 
be the less sweet or pure, for a consciousness that we 
have done something to impart to others a portion of 
that comfort which ia so freely given to us. 

We would remind* our fellow citizens, in the next 
place, that the objection to individual aid applies equal- 
ly to every sort of contribution, of time as well as of 
money; and, indeed, to every kind of exertion. Those 
who give their labour, give that which is as substantia), 
and as valuable as money. But would it for a moment 
be insisted, that the faculties of irtrlividuals, their time, 
their exertions, and their means, are to be entirely and 
exclusively devoted to their own individual concerns — 
that no effort is to be made to devise improvements, no 
contribution of time, or talent, or money, to introduce 
them — that the human intellect is to be boftnd up in the 
narrow limits of our own personal affairs, and the feel- 
ings of man to be quickened by no generous sympathy 
for others? Happily, there are very few who practi- 
cally adopt this doctrine. In a government like ours* 
where the representative is chosen from amongst our- 
selves, *nd is constantly dependent upon public opi- 
nion, or support, he must be animated and sustained, in 
all new undertakings of magnitude, by the expressed 
sense of the community, and the assured co-operation of 
his fellow citizens. His powers are limited; those of 
individuals are without restriction* This has been the 
history of all improvements, and this is the history of all 
the institutions of humanity which constitute the pride 
and the ornament of our city and our state. The enthu- 
siasm of private benevolence, guided by individual in- 
telligence, has led the way/ and the Legislature has 
never been slow, in proper cases, to afford its aid in ad- 
vancing the Work. Look around you in every direc- 
tion: begin at a remote period; explore the foundationr 
of all those establishments which Philadelphia can exhi- 
bit as “her jewels,” and you will find that they were 
laid by the hands of individuals, and in part, or entirely 
built up and sustained by individual contribution. There* 
too, you will find, (its source hidden by time or dis- 
tance*) the beginnings of the reputation of our benefac- 
tors; there you will discern the means by which the 
memory of the dead has come to us embalmed by their 
works of beneficence, still fragrant and fresh; and there 
too you will learn hoW their living followers are to make 
themselves worthy to be associated in the remembrance 
of posterity with their illustrious predecessors. What 
would Philadelphia have been without her institutions 
of humanity and charity? flhe would scarcely have de- 
8 erved the title of a civilized or a Christian community. 

It may be difficult to draw with precision the line be- 
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yond which individuals not to be expected to advance; 
where they may, without hesitation, trust entiicly to the 
interposition of the public power. There are cases, 
undoubtedly, where the legislature ought to have the 
exclusive cognizance, and where the charge should fall 
upon the public purse. There are cases too, where 
the burthen must be borne by individuals. But there 
are cases where they may most beneficially co-operate, 
and in which it is impossible to determine the exact 
proportion which shall fall upon each. But let us not be 
too anxious on this point. Charity, like mercy, ‘*is 
twice blessed; it blesseth him that gives, and him that 
takes;” and it is in the order ofProvidence that thisbless- 
ing shall never be wanting to him that gives. “Ha hath 
dispersed,” says the inspired psalmist: “he hath given 
to the poor; his righteousness endureth for ever; his 
horn shall be exalted with hbnour.” In the very act of 
charity there is a process of purification in the heart of 
the giver, which elevates his feelings and improves his 
character. Besides, it is an individual duty, which 
individuals Ohly can perform. It must be voluntary'. 
The 'moment it becomes compulsory, it is no longer 
Charity. It may benefit “him that takes,” but its virtue 
‘•to him that gives” is gone. 

For this particular object, as entitled to individual 
care, we have the countenance of precept and example, 
and the encouragement of the success which has follow- 
ed exertion in the same career. A little more than 
forty years ago, “the Philadelphia Society for alleviat- 
ing the Miseries of Public Prisons,” was founded by a 
few of the citizens of Philadelphia; and that venerable 
man,* whose longlife has been devoted to the service 
of his Maker and his fellow creatures, with exemplary 
purity and faithfulness, was appointed to the station of 
president, which he has since occupied without inter- 
ruption, and still continues to occupy. “When we 
consider,” they say in the preamble to their constitution, 
“that the obligations of benevolence which are founded 
on the precepts and example of the author of Christian- 
ity, are not cancelled by the follies or crimes of our fel- 
low creatures; and when we reflect upon the miseries 
Ivhich penury, hunger, cold, unnecessary severity, un- 
wholesome apartments and guilt, (the usual attendants 
Of prisons,) involve with them, it becomes us to extend 
our compassion to that part of mankind, who are the 
subjects of these miseries. By the aids of humanity 
their undue and illegal sufferings may be prevented; the 
links which should bind the whole family of Mankind 
together, under all circumstances, be preserved unbro- 
ken; and such degrees and modes of punishment may 
be discovered and suggested, as may, instead of conti- 
nuing habits of vice, become the means of restoring our 
fellow ereatures to virtue and happiness.” They soon 
after addressed the public, asking for pecuniary aid, 
stating that the funds of the society were confined to an 
annual subscription from each, of ils members , and a 
ground rent of fourteen pounds, the donation of John 
Dickinson, Esq. 

This litttle band of philanthropists went resolutely to 
work, and in the forty years that have elapsed, have 
persevered unceasingly in their exertions to promote 
the humane objects of their association. Their history 
has lately been given to us by Mr. Vaux. It is not too 
much to say, that to their labours, under Providence, we 
are chiefly indebted for an entire revolution in the con- 
duct and management of our prisons: to them, in a 
great measure, we owe the credit of having been the 
nrst to introduce the penitentiary system, as well as the 
amelioration of our penal code. If the penitentiary has 
failed of its purpose, from want of accommodation, or 
from other causes, it is to be hoped that the Legislature 
will afford the means of remedying its defects, and of 
giving K a fair and full experiment. 

Still, with all its imperfections, our present system of- 
fers a striking contrast to that which existed at the pe- 

• The Bight Rev. Dr. White, Bishop of Pennsylvania 


riod referred to. Tried and untried prisoners, of all 
ages and colours, and of both sexes, of every grade of 
offence, and of every variety of character, and event th« 
poor debtors, w'ho had committed no offence at all, 
were thrown into one common herd, in an ill contrived 
building, which retained the abomination of a subterra- 
neous dungeon for prisoners under sentence of death. 
“What a spectacle,” exclaims Mr. Vaux, “must thin 
abode of guilt and wretchedness have presented'” 
Well might he ask the question. A den of wild beasts, 
desperate from confinement, *nd mad from hunger, 
abandoned to the work of mutual destruction, would be 
hut a faint type of such an assemblage. The brute 
obeys his instinct; but to condemn a human being to an 
existence where mere brutal ferocity will assume the 
dominion over him, is to be accessary to the crime of 
effacing the image of his Maker, and robbing him of 
the attributes of humanity. Many details will be found 
in the pamphlet, which time will not allow to &e repeat- 
ed. There is one, however, which is not less curiods 
than important. A clergyman,* who was a member of 
the acting committee, proposed to preach to the prison- 
ers. His efforts were resisted by the keeper; and when 
at last by perseverance he gained admission, he found 
(on a Sunday) a loaded cannon, with a lighted match 
beside it, prepared by the keeper, pointed at the pri- 
soners, and ready to do the work of destruction upon 
the least commotion. Such were the fears the keeper 
felt, or affected to feel, of his inmatesf- 

It was with the sanction and the approbation of this 
society that the present plan was put forward, as a most 
material and humane improvement. 

Is it necessary for me to add, as a further motive to in- 
fluence the charitable, that wherever a Refuge has been 
established, its support, in whole or in part, has been 
supplied by the contribution of individuals? The Lon- 
don Refuge was thus begun, and has thus been main- 
tained. In our sister city, which gave us an example of 
a Refuge in full operation before we had yet moved, the 
subscriptions of individuals have not only been larger 
than here, but they have borne a larger proportion to 
the aid afforded by the state. Shall we be outdone in 
charity? Th ey laboured in an untried work; toe bare 
the light of their experience. They persevered in the 
face of doubt, and their exertions have been crowned 
with success. We have every ground of confidence, 
and yet the work languishes in our hands. The Legis- 
lature has given us a liberal earnest of its intentions. We 
have no reason to fear that it will ever be less disposed 
to extend its aid. It is for ourselves, then, to do what is 
now wanting, in humble reliance that what wc do will 
not be done in vain. 

But, the motives which have now been adverted ter, 
are not the only ones which address themselves to us 
upon this interesting subject. Our interests, as well as 
our duties, are deeply concerned in it. The increase of 
juvenile delinquency has for a longtime past occasioned 
the moat serious apprehension and regret, wherever in- 
quiry has been made into the state of crime and punish- 
ment. From this calamity, we are by no means exempt, 

1 On the 13th of the present month, there were in prison, 
under conviction, thirty-nine white boys, and twenty- 
one black, ' making a total of sixty. Of the untried 
boys, we have no account : nor have we any account of 
the girls, as they have not been separated from their se- 
niors in* vice. The whole number, however, if ascer- 
tained, would by no means ascertain the extent of the 
evil. The repugnance to prosecuting children, even 
when they are detected in offence, and the inclination 
of courts and juries to acquit them, out of compassion 
for their tender years, rather than eonsign them to the 
destruction of a prison, leave many at large to pursue 
their course of iniquity. The aggregate cannot be con- 
jectured. It includes a great variety. Among the thirty- 
nine white boys named in the list from the prison, there 
wre eleven who arc styled by the keeper “good boys,” 
from which we may understand that there is nothing in 
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their disposition* or habits decidedly vicious. Wjth 
care and instruction they would probably be reclaimed, 
and become usefo] members of society. But what is 
their condition now, and what are their prospects >■ — 
Branded with the infamy of a jail— lost to the feeling 
of shame — turned loose upon the world — cut off from 
intercourse with the honest part of the community — 
without counsel, aid, or instruction, they are forced into 
«he society of the vicious, and driven to crime for a 
subsistence They are irretrievably lost, when they 
might have been saved. Rejected by society, excluded 
from honest occupation, with the world in hostility a- 
gainst them, they naturally become enemies of the 
world, and grow into the most desperate offenders. 

An intelligent magistrate of England, in a letter re- 
cently published, has some very striking remarks on 
this point They are entitled to great attention, be- 
cause they are founded on actual observation, made in 
the course of a long experience. “Early imprisonment, 
therefore,” he says, “is the great and primary cause 
from which crime originates. From this source most of 
die evils flow which affect the youthful offender, and at 
the earliest age lead him into those paths of vice, from 
which afterwards there is no escape; from which the 
light of hope is almost excluded, and where the tears of 
repentance are generally disregarded. Whatever may 
have been his first propensities at his first commitment, 
he invariably becomes worse and worse, and leaves his 
prison fully instructed in all the mysteries of crime. You 
will find the stilllingering blush of shame quickly give 
way to the stare of habitually profligate associates; and 
you will hardly recognise in the familiar boldness of the 
felon, the distressed and desponding novice in his pro- 
fession. To him to return is as fatal as to proceed; he 
is impelled onwards by every impulse which bad exam- 
ple, bad company, and the scoffs of the world have rais- 
ed in him; till at last he is driven down the gulf, which 
has so long yawned to entomb its living victim of des- 
truction.” ( Sir Eardly Wilmot’s letter. ) 

In the sixth report of the committee of the Prison 
Society of London, it is remarked, that “Many hundreds 
of these lads (committed) have either no parents, or 
have been deserted by them. Thus abandoned, they 
have made fellowship with others alike friendless, con- 
tracted a desire for wandering, and an aversion to re- 
straint; they live from day to day by preying on the pro- 
perty of others; at night they usually sleep in the open 
air. Their minds are in a state of the darkest ignorance, 
and the grossest vice. They are very frequently brought 
up before the magistrates for petty offences. They are 
committed for short periods; and when Iterated, are 
very soon again in prison. They continue pilfering, 
increasing in guilt as they advance in years, until their 
career is terminated by transportation or death.” And 
in a note it U stated, that “one boy, but nine years of 
age, who has been under the notice of the committee, 
had been eighteen times committed to the different pri- 
sons in the metropolis.” 

It is needless to dwell upon the frets which have been 
stated. They speak a language too plain to be misun- 
derstood, and addressing itself to every thinking mind 
with irresistible force. Do you desire that crime should 
increase, that criminals should be multiplied, and be- 
come more hardened and dangerous? Do you wish that 
your security from depredation should be eveiy day rem 
dered more precarious, and the expense of providing 
guards for your property and pence, be constantly aug- 
mented? Are you willing that the generation which is 
rising, and of which your own children form a part, 
should be exposed to the evils that have just been exhi- 
bited } You cannot be. The dictates of prudence, as 
well as the suggestions of charity and mercy, say, No. 
While compassion isjpleading to the heart for the friend- 
less children of poverty and' want, wisdom, speaking to 
the understanding, is telling us to beware how we en- 
courage or permit the growth of ruffian and lawless 
propensities! lest, by and by, we should have to encoun- 


ter them in the fulness of their stature and strength. — 
She counsels us to eradicate them by culture before 
they have struck too deep into the soil, and in their 
place to sow the seeds of wholesome instruction. — 
Wherever We succeed, we save a human being to so- 
ciety, and we disburthen the jail of a permanent tenant. 
If, notwithstanding our best exertions, some should be 
lost, still we have the satisfaction of knowing, that but 
for those exertions, all would probably have perished. 

To fulfil that “obligation of benevolence,” which, in 
the language of the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons, “is not cancelled by the 
follies and crimes of our fellow creatures,” especially 
towards those of them whose follies, or even crimes, 
are the least reprehensible, and to supply that defect in 
our criminal institutions which experience has shown to 
contribute to the increase of crime, rather than to its 
prevention, is the design of the House of Refuge. 

It imposes restraint, for restraint is necessary no less 
for the good of the subject, than for the security of so- 
ciety. But it inflicts no punishment; it affixes no badge 
<Sf disgrace; it stamps no degradation; it regards its in- 
mates as unfortunate children, exposed in their weak- 
ness, without support, and bowed down by the storms 
and temptations of life, but capable of being restored 
to uprightness by steady treatment and judicious care. 

Upon this simple and humane basis, all the regulations 
of the House are framed. The general object is, to 
impart to the inmates reiigious*and moral instruction; 
to form them to useful and orderly habits; to furnish 
them with wholesome occupation; and at a suitable age, 
if they prove themselves worthy, to bind them as ap* 
prentices to some reputable employment, so that they 
may be enabled to earn an honest livelihood, and main- 
tain an honest station in society. 

It affords me sincere satisfaction to be able to say, and 
to the managers it affords the most confident hope, that 
the plan has proved eminently successful. So long 
ago as in the year 1819, Mr. Hoare, in his examination 
before committee of the House of Commons, made 
this statement; — *Mn the different prisons I have visited, 
the reformation of the boys is generally considered as 
hopeless;- in the Refuge we generally succeed. The 
classification is not so perfect as I think desirable, but 
the funds of the society are very low, and yre are obli- 
ged to do the best we can.” 

The Warwick county Asylum (an imperfect Refuge, 
it would seem, where boys were generally received only 
after conviction, and consequently after the contamina- 
tion of a prison,) established in 1818, and supported 
solely by voluntary contributions, is stated to have been 
of infinite benefit. Out of eighty-one boys, thirty-nine 
have been ascertained to have been permanently reform- 
ed; twenty-one have been since tried at Warwick, and 
sixteen remain. Boys, says Sir Eardly Wilmot, have 
occasionally been received .into the Asylum without 
being tried and convicted; and I have it on the best au« 
thority to say that the facility of reform is incalculably 
greater with such boys than with convicted felons. 

In the London Refuge, and in the Refuge of New 
York, a friend who has accurately examined the state- 
ments, informs me that a permanent reform has been ef- 
fected in the proportion of nine out of ten. . The cases 
detailed are numerous and interesting, apd it is desirable 
that they should be extensively known, as they present 
a most powerful argument in favour of the plan. 

There is reason to believe that a solution has thus been 
found for a difficult and afflicting problem. The public 
security may be reconciled with a iust and humane at- 
tention to the circumstances of unfortunate youth. .Our 
feelings may be spared the dreadful sacrifice of juve- 
nile victims, which existing laws and institutions. have 
demanded — prosecutors, magistrates, courts, and juries, 
may be relieved from the painful struggle between their 
duty and their strong inclination— -the appalling increase 
of juvenile delinquency be checked— the quantity of 
' crime be diminished— and the seeds of vice, which are 
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vegetating under on unnatural and cruel culture, in a soil 
capable of producing good fruit, be supplanted by the 
development i f that germ of virtue, which, if not de- 
stroyed, is sufficient under Providence, to restore in 
some degree the likeness in which man was made, and 
to lead to present and to future happiness. 

The philanthropist and the statesman may here con- 
cur. He who desires the welfare of all mankind, and 
he who only seeks ,to arrange the movement of a com- 
munity so as to produce security and peace, will equally 
find his purpose promoted. And even the most rigid 
economist, looking only to the pecuniary cost, (if any 
such there be) will have nothing to object The ex- 
pense of maintaining a refuge, is not greater than the 
expense of maintaining a jail. . The amount required to 
support its inmates, is Jess than the cost of an equal 
number in prison. And if, enlarginghis view, he recol- 
lects, that those who begin their days in a jail, most 
commonly become a burthen for life, subsisted by the 
public while in, and by plunder when out; whereas the 
Refuge, working a reform, enables them to support 
themselves, and to contribute something to the general 
expenses of society; that the one enlarges the sources 
of crime, and swells the streams that flow from it, and 
the other seeks to diminish the fountain of iniquity, and 
dry up its noxious issues; he wijl be convinced that a 
just economy walks hand in hand with charity and. poli- 
cy- . . . 

That considerations like these will eventually obtain 
for the Refuge a much larger support from the treasury 
of the state or the county, we have no doubt. But the 
present object is to nut it into operation, upon a scale 
of usefulness that will be creditable to those with whom 
it originated. The state and the county have contribu- 
ted twenty thousand dollars towards the building, and 
have provided a revenue for supporting the establish- 
ment of five thousand dollars a year for five years, ma- 
king a tptal of forty-five thousand dollars. Individuals 
have given about twelve thousand dollars. Money is 
now wanted, and the managers, having exhausted their 
(efforts to proceed as they would wish, with the means 
which have been placed at their disposal, aro compelled 
again to appeal to your enlightened charity. . 

If at this moment you should see a destitute and help, 
less phild approaching the brink of a precipice, and 
know that its ignorant steps would in a few moments 
lead it to destruction, would you not reach forth your 
hand to save it? fcjpny are on their w»y to that yawning 
monster, a jail, which devours all that is sound and 
healthful in their nature, and fills the vacant space with 
corruption. Will you not, from > our abundance, give 
something to saye them from imminent ruin, and your- 
selvcsfrom the infliction you must suffer from them, or 
will you allow the mischief to spread and grow till 
some other hand shall check it? 

It was said of an eminent heathen sage, that he brought 
philosophy from the clouds, and fixed her abode among 
men. The Christian’s philosophy comes from heaven, 
brought by no mortal hands, but freely given to man for 
his own benefit and guidance. It teaches us that chari- 
ty is like unto the duty enjoined by the “first and great 
/commandment 


From the Albany Argus. 

DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL. 

The public seem scarcely aware that a canal, one hun- 
dred and six miles in length, commencing at the tide 
water near Kingston, and terminating at Honesdale, in 
Pennsylvania, has been completed since July, 1825; and 
that this great work has been accomplished principally 
by the enterprise and perseverance of an individual com- 
pany. As the channel for conyeying coal to the navi- 
gable waters of the Hudson, this canal must be regarded 
as an improvement of incalculable importance to the 
public; if not of indispensable necessity, in supplying 


the exhaustion of fuel occasioned by the great increase 
of steam engines. 

The first squadron of boats, loaded with coal, arrived 
at tide water on the 5th instant. Fifty tons of this coal 
have been consigned to the Messrs.^ Townsends, which 
will afford our citizens an opportunity of testing its qua- 
lity. 

From gentlemen who have recently J>een through on 
the whole line of the canal, we learn that the won: has 
been executed in the most permanent manner, and that 
in its construction, durability and economy are judicious- 
ly combined. This canal is 32 to 36 feet wide, upon 
the water line, and has 4 feet depth of water. The locks 
are 76 feet in length between the gates, and 9 feet wide. 
The boats are estimated to carry 25 to 30 tons. 

From the mouth of the Rondout, where it connects 
with the Hudson, to Port Jervis, near the Delaware river, 
is a distance of 59 miles; on this section are 60 lift locks 
and one guard lock, of hammered stone, laid chiefly in 
hydraulic cement There are also one aqueduct ever 
the Neversink river 224 feet in length, upon stone piers 
and abutments; one over the Rondout entirely of stone 
upon two arches, one of 60 and the other of 50 feet 
chord; and ten others, of various dimensions, upon stone 
piers and abutments, over lateral streams; 15 culverts 
of stone, and 93 bridges having stone abutments and 
wing walls. 

Port Jerv is is less than a mile from Carpenter' point, 
formed by the junction of the Neversink and Delaware 
rivers, and at which point, the states of New York and 
New Jersey, comer upon Pennsylvania. Port Jervis 
affords a view of the terrkoiy of three states and alto of 
the Delaware river and the fertile valley of the Never* 
sink. 

From this point, the line of the canal is earned along 
on the east side of the Delaware, to a point opposite 
the mouth of the Lackawaxen river. At this place a 
dam has been «rcted across the Delaware, by means of 
which the canal is fed, and boats cross the river. From 
McCarty’s point, which is formed by the junction of the 
Lackawaxen with the Delaware, the canal follows up 
the valley of the Lackawaxen, 25 miles, to the forks of 
the Dyberry, at which point the canal terminate^ and 
where a thriving village is already established, called 
Honesdale. 

On the Dels war section of 22 miles, there are wooden 
locks, and on the Lackawaxen section of 25 miles, are 
37 locks of the same description These locks are se- 
cured by a substantial dry stone wall, and so constructed 
that the wooden lining can be taken out and replaced, 
without disturbing the rest of the lock. 

Honesdale, where the canal terminates, is 16 miles 
distant from the coal region. Over this 16 miles, the 
coal is to be transported upon a rail road, which is si- 
ready in great fbwardness. The structure of the rail 
road is of timber, with iron plates securely fastened to 
the timber rails with screws. The plates are estimated 
to weigh nearly 366 tons. The railway is to be furnish- 
ed with 5 stationary and 5 locomotive steam engines.—- 
It is estimated that this rail road and its appendages will 
transport 540 tons per day, in one direction. The steam 
engines for the rail road were taken up as soon as the ca- 
nal waa navigable; and it is expected the rail road will 
be in operation as early as June next. 

The rail road terminates at Carbondale, oft the Lacka- 
wana river, where several hundred tons of coal have al- 
ready been quarried, and transported to the canal by 
rail road. 

The coal of the Lackawana haa been tested, and 
proves to be pf the first quality for working irea, as 
well as for the ordinary purposes of fuel. As to quan- 
tity, there can be no reasonable doukt on the subject. 
A visit to Carbondale, and the coal region in its vicinity, 
will satisfy any person that the supply is inevhaustible. 
And the canal being now completed, and the rail road 
nearly finished, our citizens in the cities and villages 
bordering upon the Hudson may congratulate themselves 
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upon the facilities offered by this great -highway for ob- 
taining an inexhaustible supply of fuel. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

We hare received, and take this opportunity* of 
publishing, '‘The Minutes of the College of Electors of 
the State of Pennsylvania,” for the purpose of exhibit- 
ing the mode of proceeding in that important business. 

Wednesday, Deumber 3, 1828. 

# This day, agreeably to the provisions of the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and of the common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, the Electoral College convened 
in the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol, in pursuance 
of a resolution of the Senate of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, of which the following is an extract from 
their journal: 

lie tux Sktat*. 

December 2, 1828. 

Whereas the act of second February, 1802, provides 
that the electors of president and vice president of the 
United States, shall meet at the seat of government on 
the first Wednesdays in December, succeeding the 
election. 

Therefore, having understood, that they are now in 
attendance, Resolved by the Senate of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, that the Electors be, and they 
are hereby invited to convene in the Senate Chamber 
m the State Capitol, on to-morrow at ten o’clock. 

Extract from the Journal, 

JOHN DE PUI, C. S. 

On motion of Mr. John Scott and Mr. Leiper, Wil- 
liam Findlay was unanimously appointed President. 

Whereupon, he returned nis tnanks to the Electoral 
College for the honour conferred on him. 

On motion of Mr. King and Mr. Cunningham, Mr. 
John De Pui was appointed Secretary to the Electoral 
College. 

On motion, Messrs. Scott, William Piper and George 
G. Leiper, were appointed a committee to wait upon 
the Governor, and inform him that the Electoral College 
is duly organized and ready to receive his communica- 
tions. 

Mr. Scott from the committee appointed to wait upon 
the Governor, and inform that the Electoral College 
was duly organized, and ready to receive his communi- 
cations, reported: 

That they had performed that service, and that the 
Governor informed them he would make his communi- 
cation by message forthwith. 

Calvin Blythe, Esquire, the secretary of the common- 
wealth, being introduced, presented a message from the 
Governor, accompanied with three certified lists of the 
Barnes of the Electors, duly elected by the people, on 
the 31st day of October last. . r 

And said message and lists were severally read as fol- 
low, to wit: 

To the Electors of a President and Vice President of the 
United States , 

Fellow citizens,— The secretary of the commonwealth 
will deliver to you herewith, in pursuance of the act of 
congress, in such case made and provided, three lists of 
the names of the Electors of a President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the United States, chosen by the people oh Fri- 
day, the thirty-first day pf October, ip the present year, 
for this state, agreeably to the constitution and laws of 
the United States, and of Pennsylvania. 

J. ANDW. SHULZK. 

Harrisburg, December, 1828. 

Pennsylvania , ss. 

J. Andw. Sbulze. 

In the name and by the authority of the com- 
rSeal.1 monwea lth of Pennsylvania. * 

J. ANDW. SHULZE, governor of the said 
commonwealth. 


To all wftom these presents shall come, certifies and makes 
known. 

That, at an election held in and for the state of Penn* 
sylvania, on Friday, the thirty-first day of October, in 
the present year, the following named persons were du- 
ly elected, and returned to be Electors of President and 
Vice President of the United States, for the term of 
four years next ensuing the fourth of March in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, agreeably 
to the laws and constitution of the United States, and of 
the state of Pennsylvania, that is to say: John B. Gibson, 
William Findlay, Edward King, John Lisle, Jacob Hol- 
gate, Samuel Humes, Sen. John W. Cunningham, Geo. 
G. Leiper, Henry Sheetz, Adam Ritscher, David Hot- 
tenstein, Peter Frailey, Francis Baird, Henry Winters, 
William Thompson, Leonard Rupert, Jacob Gearhart, 
George Bamhz, Jacob Heyser, John Harper, John M. 
Snowden, Robert Scott, John Scott, William Piper, Va- 
lentine Geisy, James Gordon, Heray Allshouse, and 
James Duncan. 

Given under my band and the great seal of the 
State, at Harrisburg, this third day of December, 
in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and twenty -eight, and of the commonwealth 
the fifty-third. (By the Governor.) 

C. BLYTHE, 

Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
[The other two certificate which follow, are verbatim the 
same as the foregoing.] 

On motion, Ordered , that the names of the Electors 
be called over by the secretary, from the official lists 
furnished by the executive, to ascertain the absentees, 
if any. 

Which having been done, 

It appeared that all the electors were present. 

On motion, 

■ Mr - John w * Cunningham, and John M. Snow- 
den, were appointed tellers to officiate at the election 
for president and vice president of the United States. 

On motion of John B. Gibson, and John W. Cunning- 
ham, the certifidates of the election of a President and 
Vice President of the United States, required to be 
signed by the eleotors, were read in the words follow- 
ing, to wit: 

[iSfee hereafter .] 

On motion of John B. Gibson, and Edward King, the 
forms of the foregoing lists were adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Frailey and Mr. King, 

Ordered , That at the election the Electors vote in the 
order that their names appear in the official lists furnish- 
ed by the Executive, and to be called by the president 
of the college. 

The hour appointed by law for the electors on this 
dao to perform the duties enjoined on them having ar- 
rived, 

Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Snowden took their seats as 
tellers* and, on motion, 

Of Mr. Holgate and Mr. King, the electors proceeded 
to choose by ballot a President of the United States, and 
the votes of all the Electors being now taken, ffie votes 
for President were opened, and severally read by the 
president of ' the college, and the votes and the tally 
lists corresponding, it appeared that Andrew Jackson 
had twenty-eight votes. 

The President of the College then declared that An- 
drew Jackson bad 28 votes for President of the United' 
States. 

The Electors then proceeded to choose by ballot a 
Vice President of the United States, and the votes of all 
the Electors being now taken, the votes for Vice Presi* 
dent were opened and severally read by the president 
of the college, and the votes and tally papers corres- 
ponding, it appeared that John C. Calhoun had 28 
votes. 

The President of the College then declared that John 
C. Calhoun, had twenty-eight votes. 

On motion of Mr. Gibson and Mr. King, the envelopes 
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containing 1 the lists of votes for President and Vice Pre- 
sident, required to be signed by the Electors, were read, 
and were in the following words: 

“ We, the Electors, duly elected, on the part of the 
state of Pennsylvania, to vote for a President and Vice 
President of the United States, do certify that lists of all 
the votes given for President and Vice President, are 
contained herein. 

December 3d, 1828.” 

[Of which there are six copies ] 

Triplicate certificates of the election of President of 
the United States, as approved of by the Electoral Col- 
lege, were then signed by the Electors, of which the 
following is a copy : 

We, the Electors of president and vice president of 
the United States, being duly elected and appointed on 
the part, of Pennsylvania, for that purpose by the peo- 
ple thereof, having met at the state house, in the bo- 
rough of Harrisburg, the seat of government of the said 
state, this third day of December, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and twenty-eight, and in 
conformity to the provisions contained ih the constitu- 
tion and laws of the United States, and of the state of 
Pennsylvania, proceeded by ballot to vote for a presi- 
dent ef the United States, on the part of the state of 
Pennsylvania. 

Whereupon, 

It appeared that Andrew Jackson had twenty-eight 
votes. 

In testimony whereof we, the said Electors, have 
hereunto set our hands and affixed our seals, the 
day and year aforesaid. 

John B. Gibson, (L. S.) William Thompson, (L.S.) 
William Findlay, (L.S.) Leonard Rupert, (L. S.) 
Edward King, (L.S.) Jacob Gearhart, (L. S.) 
John Lisle, (L.S.) George Barnitz, (L.S.) 

Jacob Holgate, (L. S.) Jacob Heyser, (L. S.) 
Samuel Humes, (L.S.) John Harper, (L.S.) 
John W. Cunning- . John M. Snowden, (L. S ) 

ham, (L.S.) Robert Scott, (L.S.) 

George G. Leiper, (L. S.) John Scott*, (L. S. ) 

Henry Sheetz, (L.S.) William Piper, (L.S.) 
Adam Ritscher, (L. S.) Valentine Geisey, (L. S.) 
David Hottenstein, ( L. S.) James Gordon, (L. S.) 
Peter Frailey, (L.S.) Henry AlLhotisc, (L.S.) 
Francis Baird, (L.S.) James Duncan, (L.S.) 
Henry Winters, (L- S. ) 

Triplicate copies of the election of Vice President, 
as approved of by the Electoral College, were then 
signed by the Electors, of which the following is a 
copy: 

[Same as the preceding, excepting that the word 
‘Vice President* is inserted in the place of 'President.*] 

On motion of Mr. Gibson and Mr. Snowden, Mr. 
Cunningham and Mr. Snowden, were appointed a com- 
mittee to examine the certificates of the election of pre- 
sident and vice-president of the United States, and the 
envelopes, and ascertain Whether they were respective- 
ly signed by each elector. 

After some time, Mr. Cunningham from the commit- 
tee reported: 

That theyfcad carefully examined the certificates and 
envelopes, and that they were all properly signed. 

On motion of Mr. Gibson and Mr. King, 

Ordered, that Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Snowden be 
a committee to cause the lists and certificates of the 
election for president and vice-president, to be enclosed 
with the proper envelopes, and each package sealed, 
and directed as required by law. 

After some time, 

Mr. Cunningham reported that the committee had 
carefully examined and enclosed the list and certificates 
ofclectton for President and Vice President with the 
proper envelopes and sealed and directed each package 
as required by law. 

On motion of Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Giesey, Wil- 
liam Findlay, one of the electors, was unanimously ap- 


pointed to take charge and deliver to the President of 
the Senate of the United States, at Washington City, 
the seat of government of the United States, on or be- 
fore the first Wednesday in January next, one of the 
packages containing the list of votes of this Electoral 
College, for a President and Vice President of the 
United States. 

Whereupon a certificate of the appointment of Wil- 
liam Findlay was signed, and of which the following is 
a copy: 

Stats Capitoi of Pkxxbylyiwm. 

Electoral College , December 3d, 1828. 

We the undersigned electors for a President and Vice 
President of the United States on the part of the state of 
Pennsylvania, do certify that William Findlay, Esq. one 
of the electors of the electoral college of Pennsylvania* 
is hereby appointed to take charge of and deliver to the 
president of the Senate of the United States at Washing- 
ton City, the seat of government of the United States, 
and in case there shall be no president of the Senate at 
the seat of government, on the arrival of William Find- 
lay, Esq. entrusted with the list of votes of the electo- 
ral college, the said William Findlay, Esq. shall deliver 
into the office of the Secretary of State, on or before 
the first Wednesday in January next, one of the pack- 
ages containing the list of votes of this electoral college 
for a President and Vice President of the United States- 

[Signed by all the electors excepting W. Findlay.] 

The Secretary then delivered to Mr. William Findlay 
his certificate of appointment, and one of the packages, 
containing the list of votes for a “ president and vice- 
president of the United States, directed to the President 
of the Senate of the United States, Washington City* 
D. C.” 

Mr. William Findlay then gave a receipt therefor* ii> 
the words following, to wit: 

Harrisburg , Dec. 3, 1828. 

Received from the president of the electoral college 
of the state of Pennsylvania, certificates of the votes gi- 
ven by them this day, for president vice-president of 
the United States, to be by me delivered to “The Pre- 
sident of the Senate of the United States, Washington 
city, D. C.” to whom the same is directed, before the. 
first Wednesday of Januatr next. 

WM. FINDLAY. 

' On motion of Mr. Cunningham and Mr. King, 

One other of the packages, directed to the “He«. 
Joseph Hopkinson, Judge of the Eastern District of the 
state of Pennsylvania,** containing the list of votes foe 
president and vice-president of the United States, was 
ordered to be delivered to John B. Gibson, to deliver 
the same accordingly, who receipted for the same in the 
words following: 

Harrisburg , Dee. 3, 1828. 

Received from the president of the electoral college 
of the state of Pennsylvania, certificates of the vote* 
given by them this day, for president and vice-president 
of the United States, endorsed “ The President of the 
Senate of the United Strtes, Washington city, D. C.” 
and enclosed with this direction: “Hon Joseph Hop- 
kinson, Judge of the Eastern District of the state of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia,*' to be by me delivered to 
the said judge Joseph Hopkinson, within ten days from 
this date. 

JOHN B. GIBSON. 

On motion of Mr. Giesey and Mr. King, 

Mr. James Gordon was appointed to deliver the re- 
maining package directed to the president of ths senate 
of the United States, Washington City, District of Co- 
lumbia, to the postmaster at me seat of government of 
this state. 

The package was then delivered, and Mr. Gordon re- 
ceipted therefor in the words following, to wit: 

Harrisburg , December 3, 1828. 

Received from the president of the electoral college, 
of the state of Pennsylvania, certificates of the votes by 
them given this day for president antf vice-president of 
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the United States, to be by me delivered to the Post 
Master in this place, to be forwarded to “The president 
of the senate of the United States, Washington city, D. 
C.” to whom the same is directed. 

JAMES GORDON. 


On motion. 

Ordered, That Messrs. King, Sheets, and Frailey, be 
a committee to settle the pay due each elector respec- 
tively. 

' After sometime Mr. King made the following report; 

Harrisburg, Dec. 3, 1828. 

The undersigned a committee appointed for that pur- 
pose, report that they have settled the respective ac- 
counts of the Electors, for the compensation allowed 
them by law, and that they are respectively entitled to 
the following sums, viz.* 


Henry Winters $46 00 
William Thompson 66 00 


John B. Gibson $42 00 
Edward King 42 00 

William Findlay 75 00 
John Lisle 42 00 

Jacob Holgate 42 00 
Samuel Humes 24 00 
J. W. Cuuningham 36 00 
George G. Leiper 46 20 
Henry Sheets 42 00 
Adam Kitscher 18 00 
David Hottenstein 33 9a 
John M. Snowden 75 00 
Peter Frailey 36 00 
Francis Baird 51 00 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD KING, 
HENRY SCHKETS, 
PETER FRAILEY, 


Leonard Rupert 
Jacob Gearhart 
George Farnitz 
Jacob Heyser 
John Harper 
John Scott 
William Piper 
Valentine Geisey 
James Gordon 
Robert Scott 
Henry Allshouse 
James Duncan 


36 00 
36 00 
18 00 
26 90 
22 50 
42 00 
39 90 
75 00 
75 00 
81 00 
64 50 
93 00 


On motion of Mr. King and Mr. Sheets, said report 1 
Wa 9 again read, considered, and adopted. 

Warrants were accordingly so drawn, and, on motion 
of Mr. Gibson and John Scott, Messrs. Cunningham and 
Snowden were ordered to compare the amount of the 
Warrants with the amount allowed each elector by the 
committee agreeably to their report as adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Cunningham and Mr. Snowden, the 
following resalution was read and agreed to. 

Resolved , That the secretary be requested to have the 
ttiinute 9 of this Electoral College printed in pamphlet 
form. 

On mbtion of Mr. Cunningham arid Mr. King, 

Ordered, That when the College adjourns, it adjourn 
to meet at seven o’clock, in the evening. 

On motion of Mr. Frailey and Mr. Geisey, the Col- 
lege adjourned until that hour. 

In the Evening, 

The college met pursuant to adjournment. 

On motion of Mr. Gordon and Mr. Harper, 

The following resolution was twice read, considered, 
and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Electoral College 
are hereby tendered to the Senate of the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, for their politeness irr tendering the 
electors the use of their chamber during the sitting of 
the college, and that the secretary be directed to furnish 
the Senate with a copy of this resolution. 

On motion of Mr. Cunningham and Mr. AHshouse, 

The following resolution was twice read, considered, 
and adopted: 

Revoked, That the thanks of this electoral college are 
hereby tendered to William Findlay, president, 1 and 
John De Pui, secretary of this college, for their kind 
aid in the discharge of the very arduous duties of their 
respective stations, during the sitting of this electoral 
college. 

On motion of Mr. George G. Leiper, and Mr. Valen- 
tine Geisey — the college adjourned sine die. 

WM. FINDLAY, President. 

Attest — John D* Ppi, Secretary. 


[* They amount to $1316 90.} 
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Thursday evening, Du. 11, 1828. 

Mr. O’Neill presented a petition from sundry citizens, 
praying for the erection of a market house, west of 
Broad street. Referred to the committee on mark eta* 

Mr. Page presented a petition from John H. Willets, 
praying for the use of the rooms in the State House, for 
a school on an improved plan. Referred to Committee 
on the State House. 

Mr. O’Neill, from the committee on the subject, re- 
ported that from two to three hundred dollars, had been 
collected for wharfage of vessels, lying at Sassafras st. 
wharf, from May to October: and that of four different 
proposals, they considered that from W. Whiklin,- to 
rent the wharf for steam boat and commercial porposes, 
as the most eligible. The report was laid on the table, 
and the committee authorized to continue to receive 
proposals till the 20th inst. 

The President stated that Mr. J. Hare Powell, one of 
the representatives of the city in the Senate of Penn- 
sylvania, had, for the information of Councils, forwarded 
from Harrisburg, a copy of a memorial of the following 
tenor, lately preseuted to the Legislature. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania . 

The memorial of the subscribers owners of ground, 
on the banks of the fiver Schuylkill and traders on the 
said river: 

Respectfully sheweth, 

That by an act of Assembly, passed the 25th day of 
March, 1805, it was enacted, that if any person should 
build any wharf, storehouse, or other building, beyond 
low water mark, into the river 8chuylkill, between the 
lower falls and its junction with the river Delaware, and 
without a license from the board of wardens, such per- 
sons should be liable to a fine of $1000. 

That under the authority of the said act, the board of 
wardens have permitted a large number of persons to 
erect wharves into the said river, beyond low water 
mark, so as to have from eight to seventeen feet water 
when the tide is out, but the said board of wardens do 
refuse permission under any circumstances to build store 
houses below low wafer mark, even upon wharves built 
according to their own regulations. 

, That in consequence of the distance between low 
water mark and the ends of the wharves being in many 
instances very great, the store houses are thrown so far 
back from where the boats can lay with safety to un- 
load, and from the store houses being necessarily higher 
than the wharves tojfceep them out of the reach of fresh- 
ets, the process of loading and unloading boat9 is at- 
tended with much delay and merchandize and the pro- 
duce of the country liable to damage, it being rolled 
through the mud from the boats to the end of the store 
house, if on the other hand the storehouse was extended 
out so far beyond low water mark, that & boat, could 
when the tide is 6ut, lay along side of if with safety, and 
by one operation load and unload, much time would be 
saved and much injury to itierchand&e avoided. 

Your meihorialists therefore pray that they may be 
permitted to build storehouses on their wharves so that 
boats may safely lie by them to load and unload when, 
the tide is out. 

And your memorialists as in duty bound, &c. 

The subject was referred to Messrs. Maitland, Page,. 
Read, and Richards. 

On motion of Mr. Read of the Select Council, it waa 
resolved that the Committee on the State House and 
Independence Square be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of appropriating the second floor of the 
State House for the purgose of a court room and! offices 
for the Circuit and District Courts of the United States,. 
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and at the same time be authorised to receive proposals 
for leasing the same for the purpose? aforesaid. 

On motion of Mr. Johnson* the following resolutions 
Were adopted, Mr. .1. stating that as the Paving Com- 
mittee intended that the paving next year should be un- 
der their immediate inspection, the information called 
fer was necessary for their guidance. 

Resolved by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the City Commissioners, be and they arc hereby direct- 
ed, to furnish Councils at their next stated meeting, with 
a statement of the amount of moneys expended on new 
pavements, within the present year, designating the 
streets or squares, so paved, together with a separate 
statement of the number of yams paved in eat^h district 
respectively. ^ 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, that 
the City Commissioners be and they are hereby direct- 
ed, to cause to be laid before Councils at their next sta- 
ted meeting, a statement of the improvements, which 
in their opinion are necessaty to be made the ensuing 
season, whether east of Broad street or fronting on the 
river Schuylkill, designating the streets or squares re- 
quiring to be paved, together with those which reqitire 
to be graduated or filled up to the regulations, and also 
the number of loads of paving stone and number of feet 
of curb stone, necessary for the same. — Philo. Gaz. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 

We have now the pleasure to lay before our readers 
the annual report of the Canal Commissioners, which 
affords an interesting view of the progress of that im- 
portant work, and encourages the hope that at no very 
distant period, we shall begin to reap the fruits of the 
Well directed liberality of the Legislature. 

The Canal Commissioners of Pennsylvania respect- 
fully submit the following 

REPORT: 

By their annual report on the 25tli December 1827, 
it appeared, that the amount of canal, then under con- 
tract, and in progress towards completion was about 212 
miles, composed of the following divisions. 

Western division from Pittsburg, up the Alle- 
gheny, Kiskeininetas, and Conemaugh to 
Blairsville. 80 miles 

Part of French creek feeder, from Bemis mill 

to Coneaut Out let, 9 miles 

Eastern division, from the mouth of Swatara . 

to that of Juniata, 24 miles 

Juniata division, from a point near the mouth 

of Juniata to Lewistown, 44$ miles 

Susquehanna division, from a point near the 
mouth of Juniata to Northumberland, 37 miles 

Delaware division, from Bristol to Taylor’s 
ferry, 18 miles 

212$ miles. 

This aggregate is increased by about 4$ miles added 
to the Juniata and Susquehanna divisions, in order to 
unite them at a convenient point on Duncan’s island, 
making the whole amount contracted for, under the au- 
thority of the acts of 1826 and 1827, about 217 miles. 

Since the report alluded to was made, the work on 
the several divisions has been steadily prosecuted. Con- 
siderable delay was produced by the prevalence of high 
water, from an early period last fall to the month of June 
last, and severe inconvenience has also been felt, from 
sickness on the Juniata, Susquehanna and Delaware. 

It will appear nevertheless from the following sketch 
of the state of those divisions, that a great amount of 
work has been accomplished. 

The whole Western division from the out let locks on 
the Allegheny to Blairsville is so far completed, that it 
will unquestionably be navigable at the opening of the 


spring. From the salt works fifty miles above Pittsburgh 
to the Kiskeminetas feeder, the line is in actual use, and 
water is now flowing through that feeder, to supply the 
whole distance below. From the salt works upwards 
to Blairsville nothing remains which may not easily be 
finished during the present winter. 

The nine miles of the French creek feeder are in m 
similar state of forwardness. One or two culverts, four 
bridges, the fencingof the line and a very small quanti- 
ty of excavation and inside wall, are the only matters re- 
quiring further attention. 

The amount of work done on the Juniafo, betweerr 
Lewistown and the mouth of Juniata may be regarded 
as equal to 2-3 of the whole. This line has suffered 
from sickness more severely, than any other in the state* 
and it experienced moreover a great scarcity of hands* 
in the earlier part of the season. Those difimdtiea 
being now entirely removed, its completion may be ex- 
pected before the 1st of August. 

The Susquehanna division from tho mouth of Juniata 
to Northumberland, is considered j completed. like 
the Juniata line, it, was delayed by the scarcity of work- 
men in the early summer months, and by the sickness- 
incident to our river valleys. At its present rate of pro- 
gression, it cannot fail of completion by the first of July 
next. 

The eastern division is entirely finished, except the 
two sections at Peters mountain, (on which about two 
months work remains,) and the aqueduct embankment 
at Stony and Clark’s creeks. It is confidently believed* 
that tlie navigation from the mouth of Juniata to Mid- 
dletown will be in actual use before the rising of the 
Legislature. 

The contracts existing on the Delaware, at the date 
of the Tast report, extended only to the excavation and 
Canal formation of 18 miles, and included no work of 
wood or stone. All these contracts have been satisfac- 
torily completed, and further contracts have been made, 
for the locks, culverts, aqueducts and bridges on that 
portion of the line, to be executed early in the next sea- 
son. 

In executing the act of the last session of the Legis- 
lature, making further appropriations for the Pennsyl- 
vania canal, and directing additional contracts to be 
made, the Board acted on the principle, that the money 
thus placed at their disposal, should as far as practicable, 
be devoted to the old lines, and that the new contract* 
should be made so late in the season, as to constitute no 
serious charge upon the existing appropriation. 

At the meeting of the Board in March, it was deemed 
advisable, to place under contract seven additional miles 
of the Delaware division, which was accordingly done 
on the 20th May following. No arrangement having 
yet been made with the State of New Jersey for the 
use of the Delaware, and it being still uncertain, from 
what quarter the canal might ultimately be filled with 
water, the engineer was directed to re-examine the 
whole line from New Hope to Easton, and so to adjust 
its location, as to admit of a foil and easy supply* what- 
ever might be the result of a negotiation with New 
Jersey. This was satisfactorily effected to a point about 
seven miles below Easton, from which the location must 
entirely depend upon the question, whether the Dela- 
ware or the Lehigh be used as a feeder. The Board ac- 
cordingly determined at their meeting in August, to 
place under contract 28$ miles from New Hope upwards* 
and to reserve the remaining distance until the result of 
the negotiation pending with New Jersey should be 
known. Of this amount 18 miles were contracted for 
on the 18th of September, and 10$ miles more on the 
18th of November. The excavation and canal forma- 
tion of the first seven miles of the Delaware line, above 
Taylor’s ferry are nearly complete. The next 18 miles 
are actively advancing and in the remaining 18$ miles, 
the contractors are now commencing their operations. 
The payments already made on the new line, amount to 
$28,285,23. It is the intention of the Board to extend 
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their contracts to Easton as early as possible next 
spring. 

At the meeting of the board in March . last, Charles 
T. Whippo, Esq. was appointed an engineer, and was 
directed to commence the location of a canal line upon 
the north branch of the Susquehanna. Having selected 
the Nanticoke falls, 54 miles above Northumberland* as 
the proper place for taking a feeder, he continued his 
line 2 7 miles downwards, and reported it to the board 
at their meeting in June. His plan being approved, that 
portion of the canal was placed under contract, on the 
24th of July. At the meeting in August, the remaining 
distance of 27 miles to Northumberland, was located by 
the board, and the superintendent was directed to enter 
into contracts for 18 miles, so as to maker up the 45 
miles, authorised by law. The work on this division 
has advanced with great spirit, and should the legisla- 
ture authorise the construction of the remaining 9 miles, 
estimated to cost only 37,000 dollars, a perfect naviga- 
tion of 54 miles on the north branch, laying open tne 
whole region of anthracite coal on that stream, will be 
in use by the spring of 1830. 

In conformity with the act of the last session, Mr. 
Francis W. Rawle, an engineer in the service of the 
board, was instructed to make an accurate survey and 
estimate on both sides of the West Branch, from North- 
umberland to the mputh of Bald Eagle. His report of 
these surveys having been laid before the board at their 
session in August, and it appearing to their satisfaction, 
that the left bank of the river was decidedly preferable, 
a portion of canal on that bank, commencing at North- 
umberland, and extending upwards to the Muncy Hills, 
23 miles was placed under contract on the 1st of Octo- 
ber. Since that period the work has been commenced 
on every section, and within the present week payments 
will have been made, to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars. 

As this line presents unusual facilities no doubt is en- 
tertained of its completion within the coming year. 

At an early period of the summer, Mr. Clinton, the 
engineer of the Juniata division, was instructed to con- 
tinue that line, from its termination at Lewistown, a fur- 
ther distance of 45 miles. In the preliminary examina- 
tions necessary for this purpose, a survey was made, as 
required by law, to determine the practicability of car- 
rying the canal, along the Kishecoquillas valley. At 
the meeting in August, Mr. Clinton made a report on 
this subject, and presented to the Board a draft andes- 
timate of the line selected. He also reported, that the 
proposed route along the Kishecoquillas valley was 
wholly impracticable. In the month of October last, 
contracts were entered into for 45 miles, commencingat 
Lewistown, and terminatingat Smith’s Mills, a short dis- 
tance above Huntingdon. On this portion of the canal 
operations have partially commenced, but no payments 
will be made until the 15th of January next, and its 
completion is not looked for before the middle of the 
year 1830. 

Cantatcts have also been entered into, for the exten- 
sion of the French creek feeder 10£ miles for continu- 
ing the Western Division from Blairsville up the Cone- 
maugh 27 miles, and for ten miles of the distance be- 
tween Middletown and Columbia, all of which are com- 
menced, but no payments have been made for work ex- 
cept a small amount of the feeder line . 

Early last spring, Major Wilson as engineer of the 
Pennsylvania railway, was directed to commence at Co- 
lumbia, and to make an accurate location of the whole 
line from thence to Philadelphia. He was instructed to 
examine every route which had been proposed to the 
Board, or which might be deemed advantageous by the 
inhabitants of the country through which the improve- 
ment passes. In such a survey much time was necessa- 
rily consumed, ^nd consequently no part of the line has 
yet been constructed. At the present session of the 
Board, a full and gratifying report has been received 
from Major Wilson, showing that a railway graduated 
Vol. II. 46 


within the limit of locomotive machinery is perfectly 
practicable from the bank of the Susquehanna to that of 
the Schuylkill, and containing minute estimates and de- 
scriptions of the work. At each end of the road an in- 
clined plane and stationary engine will be required to 
reach the river level. From the inclined plane on the 
Schuylkill, which it is contemplated to fix near the resi- 
dence of the late Judge Peters* the railway will cross 
that river by a bridge, and pursuing the line of the old 
Union Canal, will reach the city of Philadelphia, at the 
intersection of Broad and Vine streets. 

The Board have reason to believe, that the selection 
of this line has been skilful and judicious; and that the 
mode of entering the city of Philadelphia is preferable 
to any other proposed. They have therefore confirmed 
the whole location, and in compliance with law have di* 
rected the road formation of 40 miles to be placed under 
contract. 

It is believed, that a link of Railway leading to a large 
city, cannot exert its full capability, without the construo 
tion of branch lines near its point of termination, by 
means of which the trade may be conveniently diffused* 
It would be difficult for the Board to fix the localities of 
such branch lines, as they must occupy in some degree* 
the streets of the city, and otherwise interfere with its 
internal regulations. They have regarded it, however* 
as a great advantage attending the present location, that 
by keeping the level of the summit between the Schuyl- 
kill and the Delaware, it admits of an easy extension to 
the latter river, through the city or adjoining districts; 
and it is recommended that every facility for such ex- 
tensions be afforded, either to the corporations of the 
city and districts, or to associations of individuals formed 
for the purpose. 

While considering this subject, they have been struck 
with the importance, in a commercial point of view, of 
a line from the stationary engine near Judge Peters’, to 
some point on the Schuylkill, affording a complete com- 
munication with the ocean. As such a line must follow 
the west side of the river, the difficulty before suggest- 
ed would not be felt; and, but for want of authority un- 
der the existing law, the board would be prepared to 
direct its construction. 

A particular and very extensive examination of the 
Allegheny mountain, with a view to a portage between 
the Juniata and Conemaugh levels, has been made this 
season, by Mr. Nathan S. Roberts. A number of pro- 
jected routes have received attention, and a vast amount 
of useful information is embodied in his report. The 
results however, are not so conclusive as to justify a de- 
cision, until some additional investigations shall have 
been made. 

Mr. Roberts having accepted employment elsewhere. 
Moncure Robinson, Ksq. an engineer of high reputa- 
tion, has been appointed in his place. He* will be fur- 
nished with the notes and drafts of Mr. Roberts, and as 
early as possible, will commence his enquiries with a 
view to the construction of a railway composed* of lifts 
and levels, and also of a Mac Adamised road of easy 
graduation, between the two Canals. This latter exami- 
nation is dictated from a belief that such a turnpike will 
be found indispensable for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers having business on the Canals and Railways, and 
not from a wish to place it in competition with the tint 
named mode of improvement, as a means of transporta- 
tion for merchandise and produce. 

The surveys authorised by law, for a Rail road from 
“some point on the Schuylkill Canal to Sunbury, Dan- 
ville and Catawissa,” and for Canals and Railways be- 
tween the Lehigh and North Branch by Nescopeck val- 
ley and other projected routes, have been ably executed 
by Mr. Robinson; within the present season. For an 
account of operations so extended, embracing the whole 
summit between the waters of the Susquehanna and the 
Delaware, as far north as the Lackawanna, and brench- 
ing off into innumerable lateral examinations, recourse 
must be had to the Report of Mr. Robinson, annexed 
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herfcto. Among other results, it is ascertained, that a 
Canal by way of Nescopeck Valley, is entirely practi- 
cable, although the amount of lockage will prove a se- 
rious inconvenience. It appears also, that from Cata- 
wissa. a railway suited to locomotive engines, except at 
the summit, where stationary power must be employed, 
may be earned, either through Quakake Valley to the 
Lehigh, by the Schuylkill to Pottsville, or the head of 
Little Schuylkill to its mouth, and that a Railway conve- 
niently adjusted for the use of horse power, may be 
made from Pottsville to Sunbury or Danville. Particu- 
lar drafts and estimates of several of these routes, will 
be forwarded to the Legislature, as soon as they can be 
prepared. 

Agreeably to the lkw of the last session a further ex- 
amination of the proposed line of canal from Easton 
along the Delaware to Carpenter's Point, has been 
made by Major Douglass, and two estimates have been 
furnished; one for a canal of the same dimensions with 
that below Easton, and the other fbr a canal of reduced 
size, as described in the law. The cost of the larger im- 
provement is estimated at hn average of $13,S09 per 
milt, and of the smaller, at 111, 678. The last mentioned 
•um having fallen below the maximum fixed by the Le- 
gislature, a resolution determining the location of the 
fine, has been passed by the board, but no part has been 
placed under contract. 

At the meeting of the Board !n March last, Mr. Ed- 
ward F. Gay, late engineer of the Conestoga navigation, 
was selected to execute the surveys with a view to ca- 
nals and slack water navigation, directed to be made, on 
the Allegheny, Monongahela, and Ohio rivers; his in- 
structions embraced the various modes of improvement 
mentioned in the act of the last session of the Legisla- 
ture, and a full report on each of the subjects referred 
to his care, is now presented. The cost of a navigation 
by dams, locks, and ponds adapted to st^am boats, 
along the Allegheny river, from the mouth of French 
creek to that of Kiskeminetas, (the plan preferred by 
Mr. Gay,) is estimated at $923,098 or about $10,000 
a mile, for 93^ miles. He represents the construction 
of a canal along the Monongahela, as almost impracti- 
cable, but the river may be advantageously improved in 
many places by dams and locks, at an expense of $265,- 

000. The cost of steam boat navigation from Pittsburgh 
down the Ohio to Beaver, by darns and locks, is esti- 
mated at $221,298. 

At a late period of the present season Mr. Win. II. 
Hopkins, an engineer recently in the service of the 
state of Ohio, was engaged to ascertain the practica- 
bility of a rail road from the west end of the Harrisburg 
bridge to Chambersburg, and from thence by way of 
Gettysburg to York- His labours in the field are now 
about completed, and his report, as soon as received, 
will be forwarded to the Legislature. 

In this sketch of operations within the past year, it 
has beep the object of the board to avoid all unnecessary 
detail. For such further particular s as may be desired, 
reference Js made to the numerous documents annexed 
hereto. 

For the sake of brevity, also, they have deemed it ex- 
pedient, to present at a single view, a list of all the con- 
tracts, which will claim attention within the coming 
year. As the Eastern and Western Divisions are already 
to far completed, that they cannot be the source of 
much additional expenditure, after the work already 
done shall be paid for, they are left out of the account. 
The other lines at a liberal estimate will stand as fol- 
lows: 


Delaware $520,000 

North Branch ----- 330,000 

West Branch 151,000 

Juniata, (Lower Line) - - - 315,000 

l)o. (Upper Line) • - - - 890,000 

Susquehanna division, including dam and 

bridge over the river - 284,000 


French Creel; Feeder - - - 76,000 

From Middletown to Columbia - - 245,000 

Conenraugh from Blairsville to Johnstown, 500,000 
Part of Pennsylvania Rail Road, - - 200,000 


$3,511,000 

It is estimated from the experience of former seasons, 
that supposing th$ utmost activity to be used upon all of 
the lines within the approaching year, at least $700,000 
of the aggregate exhibited by this statement will remain 
to be expended in the year 1830, so that the amount 
required for the operations df next year, making full al- 
lowance for the sums yet to be paid on the Eastern and 
Western Divisions, cannot materially exceed $3,000,000, 
and may probably fall short of that sum. Inasmuch, 
however, as the faith of the Commonwealth is already 
pledged for the contracts made, it will probably be de- 
sirable, that a precise limit should not be fixed, and that 
full scope should be given for the execution of such 
contracts as early as possible. * 

That this statement presents a scene of operations of 
great extent is readily admitted. But it is equally cer- 
tain that a vigorous effort for another year, will so re- 
duce its magnitude as to place the success of the whole 
system of internal improvement beyond a reasonable 
doubt. By the month of August next, 47 miles on the 
Juniata, forty -one miles more on the Susquehanna, and 
twenty-eight miles on the Delaware, will certainlybe 
completed, reducing the whole distance to 184 miles. 
By the month of December next, the North and 
West Branch Divisions may be ready for navigation, 
the Delaware line to Easton will be nearly completed, 
and the obligations of the Commonwealth for lines now 
under contract, will baVe been reduced to a sum consi- 
derably short of one million of dollars. 

Upon the view thus presented the Board would pro- 
pose a system of proceeding, recommended at once by 
its extreme simplicity, its tendency to sustain the confi- 
dence of the public, and the certainty it affords, that 
the whole scheme of the Internal Improvement adopted 
by the state, embracing a complete communication 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg and Lake Erie, and the 
projected lines along the Susquehanna, its branches, and 
the Delaware, may be triumphantly executed within a 
reasonable period. 

It is based upon the supposition that the whole ex- 
penditure of the present year will be $3,000,000, which 
added to $3,300,000 already borrowed, makes 6,300,000 
dollars; and also that the income from the Eastern and 
Western Divisions next year will equal the interest of 
the excess of the canal debt above $6,000,000, at the 
end of that year. Upon these suppositions it is pro- 
posed. 

1. That the revenue at present applicable to the in- 
terest of canal loans be so increased by legislative pro- 
visions, as to produce annually the interest of six mil- 
lions of dollars, independently of all receipts from the 
canals. 

2. That all further extensions of the lines of improve- 
ment beyond the cost of six millions of dollars, shall be 
made by loan, upon the credit of receipts, from the fin- 
ished canal, and shall be limited" by the sufficiency of 
those receipts to discharge the interest of such further 
loans. 

3. That as the finished portions of the canal increase 
in revenue, so as to exceed the interest of the loans, to 
w'hich they are pledged, the excess shall be applied as 
a sinking fund, or as a fund for the making of other va- 
luable improvements, not included in the present sys- 
tem. 

The Board in offering these suggestions desire it to 
be understood, that they mean not to diminish the ex- 
tent of the system, already adopted, but on the contrary 
that they calculate upon its early and effectual comple- 
tion. They entertain no doubt, that the receipts from 
canal tolls, within the year 1830, will justify the ex- 
penditure of three millions that year, if such a sum bo 
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required; and will increase from that time in a ratio 
fully equal to the further wants of the commonwealth 
in executing its system. In proof of this they remark, 
that during* the whole of next season 103 miles of valua- 
ble canal will be in full operation, that at the commence- 
ment of the year 1830, the extent navigable will be 
290 miles, and that within the last mentioned year, 
it will be extended to 330 miles, embracing sections 
equalled by none other in promise and importance. 

They have based their calculations as to the practica- 
bility and consequences of the plan proposed, upon 
facts which they regard as established, and they look to 
its adoption, or that of some other corresponding in 
principle, however different in detail as essential to the 
preservation of public confidence, and the ultimate suc- 
cess of the improvements begun. 

By the report of the Board in December last, the 
amount of contracts existing, was estimated at about 
2,050,000 dollars, and this amount was soon after in- 
creased to 2,350,000 dollars, by additions on the Sus- 
quehanna and Juniata divisions, which included a bridge 
across the Susquehanna, an aqueduct over the Juniata, 
a set of outlet locks, and about four miles of canal. 

To meet these contracts the means of the Board have 
been 

1. The balance then remaining of the 

appropriation of 1827, about $400,000 

2. Appropriation of 1828 2,000,000 

$2,400,000 

Of this sum, however, 150,000 dollars have been di- 
verted to other objects. The expenditures on new lines 
subsequently put under contract amount to 110,000, and 
about 4000 have been drawn from the Treasury for sur- 
veys, damages, expenses of the Board, and other contin- 
gent items. 

This statement has been made, to account for the fact, 
which has in a different form been communicated to 
the Legislature, that the appropriation of 1828 is al- 
ready exhausted, and that the exigencies of the service 
call for a further and immediate supply. Further par- 
ticulars, as to the precise objects to which the funds 
have been applied, will appear by the reports of the 
several acting commissioners and superintendants, an- 
nexed hereto. 

One or two subjects remain to be presented for con- 
sideration. 

At the present session of the Board, a statement has 
been made from a quarter entitled to great respect, that 
& communication between the Pennsylvania Canal, 
along the west branch with the river, at a point opposite 
Lewisburg, will be productive of convenience to a large 
section of valuable country. .The Board appreciate fully 
the importance of the district, which the arrangement 
would accommodate, and they do not hesitate to recom- 
mend the subject to the consideration of the legislature. 
What may be the precise cost of such a communication 
and upon which plan it might most easily be effected, 
they are not at this time prepared to say, but they ap- 
prehend no serious difficulty upon either point, if an 
opportunity be given for proper examinations. 

In a number of instances the mode of constructing 
the lines of improvement have already or will hereafter 
produce a large amount of water power, which may be 
disposed of on profitable terms to the Comm qn wealth, 
without injury to the public works. The dam across 
the Susquehanna at gjiamokin, and the various dams 
along the Conemaugh, Kiskeminetas, and Juniata, are 
prominent examples. At present no available power to 
sell or lease such water rights exists in the Board, and 
as the time is approaching, when they may easily be 
made a source of revenue, the subject is urged upon the 
attention of the Legislature. 

Under the existing laws, authorising the commission- 
to make the necessary contracts for the construction of 
canals, a doubt has arisen in the accounting department, 


whether contracts for repairs done to the works, after it 
I had been taken off the hands of the original contractor, 
can be considered as- included. A modification of the 
law is therefore asked, which will enable the Board 
promptly to make and pay for such repairs as may be 
required on the lines* of the canal. Such lines cannot be 
regarded as completed, until the water has been admit- 
ted, and the accidents attending a first trial of their 
strength have been remedied. In general these re- 
pairs will be made by the acting Commissioner, or Su- 
perintendant, having charge of the next unfinished line. 

In one instance, however, it has already occurred, 
that the acting commissioner could not find time for 
this additional duty. The Board have therefore appoint- 
ed a supervisor to take charge of the Western Division 
as far as completed, and to direct the making of all ne- 
cessary repairs. The same necessity may probably ex- 
ist in other quarters before the close of the year, and it 
will be convenient, that such officers have power to ob- 
tain the funds required, immediately from the Treasury. 
It is proposed therefore, that all supervisors of the canal 
lines, who may be appointed by the Board, shall give 
bond to the Commonwealth in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, and shall be permitted to draw money to that 
amount under restrictions, and with obligations to ac- 
count, similar to those prescribed in the case of Acting 
Commissioners and Superintendants. 

Signed by order of the Board. 

DANIEL MONTGOMERY, President. 
Attest— -Jos. M‘It.vaiwe, Secretary. 

Canal Office , Harrisburg , Dec. 11 th 9 1828. 

FROM POUXSOX’s AMERICAN DAILT ADVERTISER. 

STATESMEN. 

Towards the close of that period of our city history, 
when the State Legislature sat, where it now ought tp 
be in session, in the Old State House, on Chesnut street. 
His Excellency, the first Governor, under the new Con- 
stitution, a hero of the revolution; the most popular man 
in the State, and without a competitor before the Peo- 
ple— was observed one day with great interest, by three 
boys, (sitting beneath the shade of a thorn hedge) on 
his return from his, (at the time,) well known superb 
country mansion near the falls of the Schuylkill. He 
was dressed in full uniform, as commander-in-chief; hol- 
sters and bear skin, military boots and spurs — mounted 
on his “gallant gray,” and moving elegantly and rapidly 
along the ridge road, on his way into the city; being fol- 
lowed by his black servant, in suitable livery, handsome- 
ly mounted, and coming hard after him, at proper mili- 
tary distance . 

In hiS walks about the town, and through the market, 
on market days, he was usually followed, in the latter 
case, by his sen ing man, yielding, beneath the pressure 
of an ample basket. Upon the pavement w r alk, as re- 
membered, he stood very erect; dressed as a citizen in 
rich apparel such as 'became a gentleman of his circle; 
was of the middle size, with a handsome rotund, but ac- 
tive person; evidently 4 'with good capon lined;” a hear- 
ty claret coloured, or rather ruddy complexion, and a 
keen coal black eye. He moved in a kind of quick 
step, and conversed with a brisk and easy sort of elocu- 
tion, while stopping, with some of the “^reat ones of 
the city” who had encountered him on lus way. The 
word being given, at Fourth street market — “here 
comes the governor,” would pass along among the vic- 
tuallers, from stall to stall. Good morning Mr. Cope — 
good morning governor — and so onward to Mr. Woelp* 
per, near Second street, and through Jersey market — 
Good morning Mr. Sloan? — “Good morning — hope thou 
art well to day” — down to the fish women “on the hill.” 

At this time, they withstood the “pelting of the piti- 
less storm,” during the winter season, sheltered only by 
their thick coating cloaks, and warmed only by cups of 
coals, enclosed in small “wooden stoves:” — nevertheless 
they all vied with each other, which of them should 
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have the pleasure of Jelling to his Excellency, the finest 
rock fish. Such was the popularity, and personal influ- 
ence of the governor, resulting from a well earned 
fame, that meeting, one day, as if by accident, a tumul- 
tuous body of the sailors of the port, who had agitated 
the city for a day or two, by marching up and down, in 
helter skelter order of procession, with* clubs and co- 
lours: they seeking redress, they knew not where (for 
wrong's real or imaginary;) and wanting a friend, they 
knew not whom, finally resolved to march up “to Con- 
gress,” then in session at the hall* 

The governor, being apprised of the circumstance; 
and having selected a suitable elevation on the route, 
hailed the ringleaders as they came up, which brought 
the whole posse to a stand still. They knowing him to 
he somebody, listened attentively to what he said to 
them? and he being equally l'eady with his tongue, as 
with the sword and pen; and pledging himself to sup- 
port them, should they call upon him the next morning, 
in all just claims in the present instance— he so touched 
their finer feelings, and made such an appeal to their pa- 
triotism, that instead of surrounding Congress Hall, as 
they had intended to do, they dispersed immediately, 
with three cheers for the noble governor. 

The State Secretary, during the forenoon in fair wea- 
ther, was to be seen occasionally , either on the broad 
pavement before bis office, (then in the State House, 
up stairs,) or shaded beneath “the elms,” then in their 
youthful beauty within the square, he walking up and 
down, in conversation w r ith others, in his usual easy, 
highly polished, gentlemanly way, and “winning golden 
opinions from all sorts of people.” He was very con- 
spicuous among the crowd without, by his fine person 
and noble appearance— his ever ready gracious smile, 
and friendly grasp of the hand; by his earnestness of 
manner, and animated gesture ; observable it times 
while discussing some constitutional limit with the gen- 
tlemen of the bar; by his dressed and powdered hair; 
which was so contrived by the Friseur, as to appear 
very bushy at the ears, forming a striking contrast with 
his glassy black round beaver hat, usually worn by him 
raking a little on the one side; also by his elegant small 
bob of hair pendant behind, fastened with a riband, and 
rolling gracefully, as he turned his head about from 
shoulder to shoulder. Now he was to be seen kissing 
his hand in courtesy,” at a somebody across the way; 
end then, leaning familiarly, with his ungloved hand, 
upon the shoulder of some Pennsylvania farmer, and 
listening attentively to his communication, relative to 
some business he might have in the office of the state 
secretary. 

The person of the first Chief Justice, ^ under the^ new 
.constitution, was familiar to -every inhabitant, by his ve- 
nerable appearance on the street, calculated to arrest 
the attention of every passing stranger; his ample cock- 
ed hat and powdered wig, curled at the ears, lus san- 
guine complexion and energetic look; his dark cinna- 
mon coloured suit, and splendid ruffles at the knuckles; 
his erect and manly gait, and his golden headed cane 
carried by him “trail arms” in his right hand. On his 
way from his antique palace shaped mansion (then stand- 
ing in South Third street, ) up Third and up Chesnut 
street to the Supreme Court, he was observed some 
times to “travel out of the record” passing by Israel 
Israel's comer, and returning occasionally, a profound 
bow, to the morning salutations of some of the leading 
politicians of the day, (usually assembled thereabout, 
even as the Athenians at “Mars Hill,” to see and hear 
of some new thing,) and so onward, as far as Thomas 
Parker's new regulator, near Cook's buildings, (which 
regulator had now eclipsed the ancient fame of the “old 
clock,” standing within the entry of John Wood, watch- 
maker, at the south east corner of Chesnut and Front 
streets,) for the express purpose of comparing, and 
having his gold watch set, if necessary, to the true 
standard time, so that when seated upon the bench in 


any matter relative thereto, he could speak emphatical- 
ly- 

The Senate of Pennsylvania, held their deliberations 
in an upper chamber of the State House, Anthony Mor- 
ris, Speaker, in the chair, facing the north: — his person- 
al appearance from the chair, was that of an amiable 
contemplative placid looking gentleman, dressed fashion- 
ably plain, in a suit of mixed or drah cloth; fair com- 
plexion, and light flaxen hair slightly powdered; his 
imperturbable serenity of countenance,seemingly illumi- 
nated by a brilliant pair of silver mounted spectacles. 

Tbe Representatives* Chamber was in the east wing 
down stairs, designated, since the arrival of Lsl Fayette, 
as “Independent Hall,” George I^atimer in the chair, 
facing the west. When seated in the chair, and the ta- 
ble before him, he seemed admirably adapted, to the 
station he so honourably filled, and which he had the 
honor to fill, by his well formed manly person from his 
fiust upward, and being of the proper height and bulk; 
his neck supporting a head and physiognomy of the 
first order; even such an one as is given by Milton, to 
our first Parent, in these words: 

“His fair large front, and eye sublime, declared 
“Absolute rule.'*- 

Nevertheless, being judged even by his political op- 
ponents, all spake of him as being possessed m .a high 
degree of that admirable quality, of “softness in the 
manner but firmness in the purpose” which he exhibit- 
ed one day with great effect. A new member, fresh 
from his constituents, and highly charged with the poli- 
tical fluid of the day, attempted to introduce personality 
into the debate. He was on the instant stopped by Mr. 
Speaker, and cautioned by him, very gently, to beware? 
as it would in no case be permitted. The member, 
notwithstanding, in a short time afterwards, intimated 
something like a repetition of his purpose, on which 
Mr. Speaker raised himself upon his feet, and addressed 
to him certain words of powerful import, in a low, but 
firm tone of voice, which caused the offending member 
to shrink within himself, as a touched terrapin within 
the shell— Mr. Speaker, the mean while, deliberately 
preparing with finger and thumb, to regale himsalf from 
his open snuffbox, with a cool pinch of snuff. 

On the floor of the House and from the lobby, the 
first object which arrested the attention of the specta- 
tor, was the venerable appearance of old Mr. Hiltzhei- 
mer, from South seventh street: he being always among 
the first in his place, and looking towards the door with 
the most profound gravity, through a pair of full moon 
spectacle glasses; or else reading, and filing away, the 
daily printed journal which had been just handed bun, 
damp from the press. 

The largest man in the House, and probably in the 
state at the tune, was the member from Berks county, 
Mr Coolbaugh : a gentleman of high respectability, and 
very popular among his constituents, though^ sometimes 
designated in the city as the “Dutch Giant,” — but 
among them all, as the leading master spirit, or “Pros- 
pero” of the assembly; and the most memorable state 
politician of the day, was the far-famed (within the 
boundaries of the state) Doctor Michael Leib. He 
was alw'ays remarkable, in tbe house, for bis erect posi- 
tion of crest; his fashionable gentlemanly dress and ad- 
dresa— -his handsome face and ruddy complexion, and 
his piercing brilliant black eyes* sparkling with intelli- 
gence, and quickness of thought. He used to be seen 
continually in motion somewhere ; either conversing 
with animated gestures, among other members surround- 
ing the fire place, addressing himself to the chair, in 
some energetic speech, exhibiting therein thoughts 
which glowed, and words which burned in the cause of 
“the People,” as he at all times constantly averred in 
davs LANG SYNE. 
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OPPOSITION TO THE TEA ACT. 


To the Editors of the New York Gazette. 

• — 

Gentlemen, — 1 hind you herewith another commu- 
nication addressed to yottr respected friend Poulson, of 
Philadelphia, which I hope will appear in your paper. 

Yours respectfully, 

AN OLD PHILADELPHIAN. 

Mr. Paulson, 

Many come up! I find that the few recollections of 
my favourite city, which were favoured with a place in 
my respected friend’s paper in this city, have been the 
means of brushing up the memories of several others. 
I hope they will continue to amuse the good inhabitants 
of Philadelphia; and 1 promise you, I will not be behind 
hand in contributing my mite. “Robert Shallow” thinks 
I belong to the Society of Friends — no disparagement, 
but I do not. He says he could almost name the square 
in which I resided, judging from what I wrote. He 
might as well say, I was an Episcopalian, because I used 
to go in the belfry of Christ Church on the usual even- 
ings of ringing. I would often meet there, his old friend 
Bnly Wiggles worth; by the by, I knew Billy as well as 
I did the father, and knowing his propensity for playing 
off tricks, I, on one occasion, turned the key on him in 
the lock of the belfry of Christ Church and there he 
remained until let out by his friend Sermon, who resided 
directly opposite the Church. 

No, Mr. Poulson, I can tell him of manymoattere, and 
things concerning the inhabitants of every part of the 
city and Northern Liberties. I could go with him over 
Pool’s bridge, visit the residence of Esquire William 
Coates, Justice of the Peace, and old Mr. Leib, tanner 
and currier, and the father of the Doctor. I could pass 
over with him to Spring Garden, to the old brick house 
tavern kept more than forty years ago by Barney Jacobs. 
I could yet run with him out the Ridge Road, visit Tur- 
ner’s lane, and point out, and name, the ancient owner 
of every respectable country house. I could dash down 
and write him an account of the secret memoirs of South- 
wark, Passyunk, and Moyamensing; and, if his breath 
would hold out, pass over Gray’s ferry, along the wood- 
lands; leave the middle ferry to the right, reach the up- 
per bridge, and re-cross to Robert Morris’ old country 
residence, and tell him such things as his young mind 
never knew; and, if all this would not content him, I 
would make a trip to Sammy Cooper’s ferry, in the 
Jerseys; and, if he wished it, ride with him down to 
Woodbury; return via Gloucester Point House, refresh 
ourselves with a cheerful glass, and on our way home, 
point out to him “Wharton’s Place*” where the champ 
fete was given in honour of Lord Howe, previous to his 
departure from Philadelphia: and, if he was desirous to 
hear it, a full description of that famous Mechiazan and 
as he will have accompanied me thus far, perhaps he 
would have no objections to Darby and Chester, and 
take dinner at the house formerly kept by Mrs. Withy, 
(and who is the Philadelphian, that was ever fond of 
good eating, that had not feasted himself at her well 
spread table) — but how shall we go .that distance? A 
hackney coach, by all means. Plenty of them nowa- 
days. .1 well remember when Philadelphia could boast 
of but one hackney coach — it was owned and driven by 
a man with a wooden leg, his name was Myers; and his 
stand was opposite the Conestogo/Waggon, in Market 
street. He might have starved by his business; sure I 
am he could not have gained a living by it. 

In those days, it was not unfashionable for ladies and 
gentleraento walk. But it is time to leave Chester, and 
go as far as Marcus Hook; jump on board an Egg-harbor 
shallop, (no steam boats then) and land at the draw- 
bridge; take a look at the Old Fish House; walk up 
Spruce street, to Second, and make a low bow at the 
house once occupied by Mrs. Lydia Darrach, a whig of 
the revolution, who assisted in increasing the census of 
the city more than any other lady of her profession. — 
And now, Sir* we will march up Second street to the 


Merchant’s Coffee House, in my time kept by Edward 
Moyston, and called the City Tavern, where I shall 
leave you for the present paving led you a pretty dance; 
and when you shall have recovered from the fatigue, I 
may he induced to accompany you to Kensington, through 
Fish Town to Point no Point; round to Frankford; pass 
up to Sandy Hill, and so on to Bustleton. At the latter 
place and neighbourhood, I could relate a good many 
anecdotes of our revolution, that happened there, but, 
we shall not have time to spare, wishing to take a view 
of the old Baptist meeting house close by, under the 
charge, for many years, of the Rev. D. Jones. He was 
a giant of a man in mind and in person, and a chap- 
lain in the continental army during the war. Now being 
on our return to the city, we must pass round to Chcsnut 
hill, through Beggar’s Town, Germantown and Nice- 
town; and, should we enter Third street, I would show 
you the barracks of the American army; and, after all 
tWs are you of opinion that you %i could name the square 
in which I resided?” 

when time, of which I have not much to spare, will 
permit, I may give a description of the beautiful gardens 
of Mr. Pemberton, southwest comer of Third and Ches- 
nut streets. The treasury department of the United 
States was kept there previous to Congress removing to 
Washington; that of Mr. Norris in Chesnut street where 
you have built the United States’ bank, with a descrip- 
tion of the famous tavern at the south west comer of 
Fourth and Chesnut streets, where you also have a bank, 
and a full account of the Friends* school house oppo- 
site, when under the charge of that strict disciplinarian 
Friend Todd. 

OPPOSITION TQ TILE TEA ACT. 

A NEW SONG. 

To the plaintive tune of Hosier’s Ghost . 

As near beauteous Boston lying 
On the gently swelling flood, 

Without jack or pendant flying 
Three ill-fated Tea ships rode: 

Just as glorious Sol was setting, 

On the wharf a numerous crew, 

Sons of Freedom, fear forgetting. 

Suddenly appear’d in view. 

Arm’d with hammer, axe and chifsels. 

Weapons new for warlike deed. 

Towards the herbage freighted vessels, 

They approach’d with dreadfyl speed. 

*0’er their heads aloft in mid sky 

Three bright Angel forms were seen; 

This was Hampden, that was Si&nxt, 

With fair Liberty between. 

* 

“ Soon, they cried, your foes you’ll banish, 

• Soon the triumph shall be won; 

Scarce shall setting Phoebus vanish, 

’Ere the deathless deed be done.” 

Quick as thought the ships were boarded. 
Hatches burst and chests display’d; 

Axes, hammers, help afforded; 

What a glorious crash they made! 

Squash into the deep descer.ded 
Cursed weed of China’s coast — 

Thus at once our fears were ended; 

British rights shall ne’er be lost. 

Captains! Once more hoist your streamers. 
Spread your sails, and plow the wave! 

Tell your masters they were dreamers 
When they thought to cheat the Brave. 

BRITANNO-AMERICANUS. 

Philadelphia, [Pennsylvania Packet, 

January 1st , 1774, 
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Philadelphia, Nov. 29, 1 773. 

The ship Polly, Capt. Ayres, from London for this 
port left Gravesend on the 27th of September, with the 
detested TEA on board, and is hourly expected. 

[Dunlap’s Pennsylvania Packet . 

December 5, 1773. 

Whereas, the sudden rise in the price of Tea at this 
critical juncture, has, by the enemies of America, been 
ascribed to motives of interest, and as taking an undue 
advantage of the present commotion respecting that ar- 
ticle: 1 nis has been takeu into consideration by a great 
number of respectable inhabitants of this city, at a pub- 
lic meeting; and as it is of great importance that we 
should all concur in a noble opposition to this oppres- 
sive measure of the East India Company, of introducing 
their Tea into America, while subject to the present 
duty, it is hoped that every person, of whatever 
rank and situation in life, will suspend any opinion or 
prejudice on this head: And that the . public may4>e 
fully apprised how and by whom the price of this com- 
modity has been enhanced, a Committee is appointed to 
inquire what quantities of Tea are now in this city — in 
whose hands — and whether the increase of price at this 
juncture, is the effect of intention in the holders of Tea 
to take any undue advantage of their fellow subjects, or 
an occurrence of trade, arising from an unforeseen and | 
accidental scarcity; and what measures can be fallen 
upon to reduce the price within some reasonable bounds 
— The result of which inquiry will, as soon as possible, 
jbe laid before the public. Ibid. 

December 13. 

The gentlemen nominated to make inquiries concern- 
ing the rise of Tea, having made the necessary inquiry — 
The Committee appointed by the inhabitants of this 
city, on the fourth instant, now beg leave to lay before 
*he public, what lias appeared to be a true state of 
facts respecting the increased price of Tea. Upon the 
strictest search and inquiry among the principal impor- 
ters and dealers in that commodity, it is found that there 
is but a small quantity of Tea in the city, at the best 
computation not more than 25 chests, which chiefly 
Ja^s in the hands of the retailers and shop-keepers, who 
being apprised of the scarcity of that commodity, en- 
grossed it, and not adverting to the dangerous tendency 
X)f advancing the price at this time, inconsiderately fell 
into that mistake; But in justice to these store-keepers 
and retailers, the Committee inform the public, that 
jupon representing to them the pernicious consequences 
pf such a procedure at this time, and the great dissatis- 
faction it has occasioned among their Fellow Citizens, 
they readily and unanimously complied with the advice 
and request of the said Committee, not to ask more than 
rfx shillings, or at most 6s. 6d. per pound for what Tea 
they have to sell, and to retail it in small quantities only, 
to as to accommodate every one as much as possible, and 
prevent its being farther engrossed at an adv anced price. 
As the above inquiry has been directed and made by 
the Committee, in order to give satisfaction to their Fel- 
low Citizens, and particularly the Tradesmen and Me- 
chanics, who may be supposed to be most affected by 
the high price of this article — it is hoped, that laying 
aside all prejudice and suspicion (if any have been en- 
tertained) they will cheerfully and unanimously concur 
in the noble opposition now formed against the intro- 
duction of Tea in this province, while subject to a tax 
imposed by the British parliament. 

And as there may be some persons who have not 
come within the notice of this inquiry, and others, who 
forgetting the duty they owe their country, may attempt 
to enhance the price of Tea, beyond what has been 
agreed to by such as have been called upon. This 
(Committee do most earnestly request, that if any impor- 
ter of Tea shall ask such a price for it as not to allow a 
reasonable profit to the retailer at the price of 6s. or 6s. 


6d. per pound, that notice thereof may be given to the 
Committee at the Coffee House — And if anv shopkeep- 
er, or retailer of Tea, shall demand more tBan 6s. 6d. 
per pound, arid at the like rate for any lesser quantity; 
the Committee do also beg that the like notice may be 
given, in order that the names of such persons may be 
communicated to the public, and such farther steps be 
taken as may be necessary for the safety and essential 
interests of our country. Ibid . 

Monday , December 27 . 

The TEA SHIP having arrived, every inhabitant who 
wishes to preserve the liberty of America, is desired to 
meet at the State House this morning precisely at ten 
o’clock, to consider what is best to be done on this 
alarming crisis. Ibid. 

January 3 d 9 1774 . 

The unanimity, spirit, and zeal, which have hereto- 
fore animated all the colonies, from Boston to^South 
Carolina, have been eminently displayed in tht opposi- 
tion to the pernicious project of the East India Compa- . 
ny, in sending Tea to America, while it remains subject 
to a duty, and the Americans at the same time confined 
by the strongest prohibitory laws to import it only from 
Great Britain, that a particular account of the transac- 
tions of this city, cannot but be acceptable to all our rea- 
ders, and every friend of American liberty. 

Upon the first advice of this measure, a general dis- 
satisfaction was expressed, that, at a time when we were 
struggling with this oppressive act, and an agreement 
subsisting not to import tea while subject to & duty, our 
fellow subjects in England should form a measure so 
directly tending to enforce the act, and again embroil 
us with our parent state. When it was also considered, 
that the proposed mode of disposing of the tea tended 
to a monopoly, ever odious in a free country, a universal 
disapprobation shewed itself throughout the city. A 
public meeting of the inhabitants was held at the State 
House on the 18th October, at which great numbers at- 
tended, and the sense of the city was expressed in the 
following resolves: — 

1 . That the disposal of their own property is the in- 
herent right of freemen; that there can be no property 
in that which another can, of right, take from us with- 
out our consent, that the claims of Parliament to tax 
America is, in other words, a claim of right to levy con- 
tributions on us at pleasure. 

2. That the duty imposed by Parliament upon Tea 
landed in America, is a tax on the Americans, or levy- 
ing contribution* on them without their consent. 

3. That the express purpose for which the tax is 
levied on the Americans, namely for the support of go- 
vernment, administration of justice, and defenefc of his 
Majesty’s dominions in America, has a direct tendency 
to render Assemblies useless, and to introduce arbitrary 
government and slavery. 

4. That a virtuous and steady opposition to this minis- 
terial plan of governing America, is absolutely necessary . 
to preserve even a shadow of liberty, and is a duty which 
every freeman in America owes to his country, to him- 
self, and to his posterity. 

5. That the resolution lately entered into by the East 
India Company to send out their Teas to America, sub- 
ject to the payment of duties on its being landed here, 
is an open attempt fo enforce this ministerial plan, and 
a violent attack upon the liberties of America. 

6. That it is the duty of every American to oppose 
this attempt. 

7. That whoever shall, directly or indirectly counten- 
ance this attempt, or in anywise aid or abet in unload- 
ing, receiving, or vending the Tea sent, or to be sent out 
by the East India Company, while it remains subject to 
the payment of a duty here, is an enemy to his country. 

8. That a committee be immediately chosen to wait 
on those gentlemen, who, it is reported, are appointed 
by the East India Company to receive and sell said Tea, 
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and request them, from a regard to their own character, 
and the peace and good order of the city and province, 
immediately to resign their appointment. 

In consequence of this appointment the Committee 
waited upon the gentlemen in this city, who had been 
appointed consignees of the expected cargo. They 
represented to them the detestation and abhorrence, in 
which this measure was held by their fellow citizens, 
the danger and difficulties, which must attend the exe- 
cution of so odious a trust, and expressed ' the united 
desire of the city, 'that they would renounce the commis- 
sion, and engage not to intermeddle with the ship or 
cargo in any shape whatever. Some of the commission- 
ers resigned, in a manner that gave general satisfaction, 
others, in such equivocal terms as required favther ex- 
planation. However, in a few days, the resignation was 
complete. 

In this situation things remained for a few days. In 
the mean time, the general spirit and indignation rose 
to such a height, that it was thought proper to call ano- 
ther general meeting of the principal citizens, to consi- 
der and resolve upon such farther steps as might give 
weight and ensure success to the unanimous opposition 
now formed. 

Accordingly a meeting was held, for fhe above pur- 
pose, at which a great number 6f respectable inhabitants 
attended; and it appeared to be the unanimous opinion 
that the entry of the 9hip at the Custom House, or the 
landing any part of her cargo, would be attended with 
gTeat danger and difficulty, and would directly tend to 
destroy that peace and good order, frhich ought to be 
preserved. An addition of twelve other gentlemen was 
then made to the former committee, and the general 
meeting adjourned till the arrival of the Tea ship. In- 
formation being given of that, the price of tea was sud- 
denly advanced, though this was owing to a general 
scarcity of that article; yet all the possessors of tea, in 
order to give strength to the opposition, readily agreed 
to reduce the price, and sell what remained in their 
hands, at a reasonable rate. Nothing now remained, 
but to Keep up a proper correspondence and connec- 
tion with the other colonics, and to take all prudent and 
proper precautions on the arrival of the Tea ship. 

It is hot easy to describe the anxiety and suspense of 
the city in this Interval. Sundry reports of her arrival 
were received, which proved premature. But on Sa- 
turday evening the 25th ult. an express came up from 
Chester, to inform the town, that the Tea ship, comman- 
ded by Capt. Ayres, with her detested cargo, was arrived 
there, having followed another ship up the river so far. 

The committee met early the next morning, and 
being apprised of fhe arrival of Mr. Gilbert Barclay, the 
other consignee, w r ho came passenger in the ship, they 
immediately went in a body to request his renunciation 
of the commission. Mr. Barclay politely attended the 
committee at the first request, and b^ing made acquaint- 
ed with the sentiments of the city, and the danger to 
which the public liberties of America were exposed by 
this measure, he, after expressing the particular hard- 
ship of his situation, also resigned the commission, in a 
manner whieh affected every one present. 

The Committee then appointed three of their mem- 
bers to go to Chester, and tw f o others to Gloucester 
point* in order to have the earliest opportunity of meet- 
ing Captain Ayres, and representing to him the sense of 
the public, respecting his voyage and cargo. The gen- 
tlemen, who.had set out for Chester, receiving intelli- 
gence that the vessel had weighed anchor about twelve 
o’clock, and proceeded to town, returned. About two 
o’clock she appeared in sight of Gloucester point; 
where a number of inhabitants had assembled, with the 
gentlemen from the Committee. As she passed along, 
she was hailed, and the captain requested not to pro- 
ceed farther, but to come on shore. This the captain 
complied with, and was handed through a lane made by 
the people, to the gentlemen appointed to confer with 
him. They represented to him the general sentiments, 


together with the danger and difficulties that would at- 
tend his refusal to comply wuth the wishes of the inhabi- 
tants; and finally desired him to proceed with them to 
town, where he would be more fully informed of the 
temper and resolution of the people. He was accord- 
ingly accompanied to town by a number of persons, 
where he was soon convinced of the truth and propriety 
of the representations, which had been made to him— 
and agreed that upon the desire of the inhabitants being 
publicly expressed, he would conduct himself accord- 
ingly. Some small rudeness being offered to the Cap- 
tain afterwards in the street, by some boys, several 
gentlemen interposed, and suppressed it before he re- 
ceived the least injury. 

Upon an hour’s notice on Monday morning, a public 
meeting was called, and the S tate House not being suffi- 
cient to hold the number assembled, they adjourned in- 
to the Square. This meeting is allowed by all to be the 
most respectable, both in numbers and rank of thtfbe who 
attended it, that has been known in the city. After a 
short introduction, the following resolutions were not 
only agreed to, but the public approbation testified in 
the warmest manner. 

1. RESOLVED, That the TEA, on board the ship 
Polly, Capt. Ayres, shall not be landed. 

2. That Capt. Ayres shall neither enter nor report 
his vessel at the Custom House. 

3. That Capt. Ayre9 shall carry back the Tea imme’- 
diately. 

4. That Captain Ayres shall immediately send a pilot 
on board his vessel, with orders to take charge of her* 
and proceed to Reedy Island next high water. 

5. That the Captain shall be allowed to stay in town 
till to-morrow, to provide necessaries for his voyage. 

6. That he shall then be obliged to leave town, arid 
proceed to his vessel, and make the best of his way out 
of our river and bay. 

7. That a Committee of four gentlemen be appointed 
to see these resolves earned into execution. 

The Assembly were then informed of the spirit and 
resolution of New York, Chafles-Town, South Carolina* 
and the conduct of the people of Boston, w hereupon it 
was unanimously 

Resolved, That this assembly highly approve of the 
conduct and spirit of the people of New York, Charles- 
Tow n, and Boston, and return their hearty thanks to the 
people of Boston for their resolution in destroying the 
Tea rather than suffer it to be landed. 

The whole business w*as conducted with a decorum 
and order worthy the importance of the cause. Captain 
Ayres being present at this meeting, solemnly and pub- 
licly engaged, that he would literally comply with the 
sense of the city, as expressed in the above resolutions. 

A proper supply of necessaries and fresh provisions 
being then procured, in about two hoitrs the Tea ship 
weighed Anchor from Gloucester point, where she lay 
within sight of the town, and has proceeded, with her 
whole cargo, on her return to the East India Company. 

The public think the eonduct of those gentlemen,' 
whose goods are returned on board the Tea ship, ought 
not to pass unnoticed, as they have, upon this occasion, 
generoasly-sacriftced their private interest to the public 
good. 

Thus this important affair, in which there has been so 
glorious an exertion of public virtue and spirit, has been 
brought to a happy issue; by which the force of a law 
so obstinately persisted in to the prejudice of the no- 
tional commerce, for the sake of the principle on which 
it is founded, (a right of taxing the Americana without 
their consent) has been effectually broken — and the 
foundations of American liberty more deeply laid than 
ever. 

The ground, which was covered by the people, on 
Monday last, in the State House Square, being mea- 
sured. it was calculated; by two different persons; un- 
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known to each other, that there were near 8000 peo- 
ple collected there, and many hundreds, who were on 
the way, were disappointed reaching the place of meet- 
ing, before the business was over, owing to the short no- 
tice that was given. 

On Tuesday last, at three quarters of an hour after 
two o’clock, Captain Ayres, of the TEA SHIP Polly, 
with Mr. Barclay, late one of the Consignees, left Arch 
street wharf, on board a pilot boat, (having been 46 
hours in town,). to follow the ship to Reedy Island, and 
from thence transport the East India Company’s adven- 
ture to its old rotting Place, in Leaden-Hall street, 
London. They were attended to the wharf by a con- 
course of people, who wished them a good voyage. 

When the accouut of the inhabitants of Boston having 
destroyed the tea belonging to the East India Company, 
reached this city, the bells of Christ Church were rang, 
and eveiy class of people testified the most sincere joy 
upon the occasion. Ibid. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

SENATE. 

Monday , December 8, 1828. 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. Powel, for an alteration in the law prescribingthe 
mode of executing criminals. 

Also, relating to warehouses on the Schuylkill. 

Mr. Po^el, an act supplementary to the act to incor- 
porate and endow the Pennsylvania institution for deaf 
and dumb. 

Mr. Burden submitted a resolution, which was laid on 
the table, as follow's: 

Rcsohed, That a committee be appointed, to join a 
committee of the House of Representatives, if that 
House should appoint such a Committee, to examine 
into the st£te of the banks of Pennsylvania and Phila- 
delphia, with power to send for persons and papers, and 
report the result of their examination on or before the 
third Monday in January next. 

Mr. Powel submitted a resolution, which was adopted 
as follows: . . 

j R esolved, That the committee on roads bridges and 
inland navigation, be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of requiring all commanders of vessels, pro- 
pelled by steam, for the conveyance of passengers on 
the waters of this commonwealth, to take licenses from 
an officer to be appointed by the Governor, whose duty 
it shall be to ascertain, periodically, the fitness, as well 
of said commanders and their engineers, as of the ma- 
chinery and vessels to be so employed. 

Tuesday , Dec. 9. 

Mr. Wise, an act authorising the laying out of a state 
road from the west bank of thc¥oughiogheny river, op- 
posite to Robbstown, in Westmoreland county, to Cooks- 
town, in Fayette county. 

Mr. Logan submitted a resolution which was adopted 
as follows: 

Resobed, That the committee on the judiciary sys- 
tem be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
making some provision by law for the continuation of 
liens on real estate, created by testatum executions; and 
also what further regulation is necessary (if any) to 
make the property of debtors liable to the payment of 
their debts. 

Mr. Ogle submitted a resolution, which was adopted 
as follows: 

Resohed, That the committee be appointed to inquire 
into the expediency of repealing the Jaw passed on the 
12th day of April, 1828, concerning small notes. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday , December 5 . 

Petitions presented. Mr. Kerr, for a new county 

out of parts of Washington, Fayette, Westmoreland 


and Allegheny; referred to the committee appointed on 
the subject. 

Butts, for an appropriation in aid of improving the 
road across Flint Hill; referred to the committee on lo- 
cal appropriations. 

Mr. Patterson, for a new county out of parts of Mifflin 
county; referred to Messrs. Patterson of Mifflin, Petri- 
kin, Black, Butts and Post; Mr. Frick, three petition* 

[ for an appropriation in aid of improving the road from 
Rodger’s ferry to S unbury; referred to the committee 
on local improvements; Mr. Good, for ’the passage of a 
law for the delivering of possession to purchasers of es- 
tates from habitual drunkards; Mr. Rehrer, from sundiy 
citizens of Schuylkill county, praying for the creation 
of a fund for the support of a general system of educa- 
tion; referred to the committee on education. 

A motion was made by Mr. Snyder, that the petition 
presented on the 3dinst. relative to the repeal of the 
acts which prohibit the circulation of bank notes of a 
Jess denomination than five dollars, be referred to the 
committee on banks. Which was agreed to. 

Bills Reported. Mr. Snyder, a bill No. 1, entitled ai> 
act to repeal an act, entitled An act for the relief of the 
poor. Order for Tuesday next. Mr. Snyder, a bill 
No. 2, entitled An act relative to the opening of road* 
in the cohnty of Philadelphia. Mr. Kerr, a bill No. 3 
entitled An act erecting parts of the counties of Wash- 
ington, Fayette, Westmoreland and Allegheny, into a 
separate county, to be called Jackson county. Mr. Rob- 
erts, a bill No. 5, entitled An act to remedy the loss of 
certain dockets and records of the court of common 
pleas of the county of Dauphin. 

Laid on the table. 

The house resumed the second reading of the reso- 
lution postponed on yesterday, relative to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to invite and escort the president 
elect to the seat of government, referred to Messrs. 
Evans of Fayette, Duncan, Champneys, Wilkins, Ran- 
kin, Frick and Binder. 

Saturday 9 Dec. 6. 

Mr. Driesbach, of Union, presented the petition of 
sundry persons, praying for a law authorizing the laying 
out a 6tate road from Middletown, in Union county, to 
Liverpool,^ Perry county. 

Referred to the committee on Bridges, State Roads, 
&c. 

Mr. Hassinger of Philadelphia, presented petitions 
praying for the passage of a law authorising the election 
of aldermen. 

Mr. Petrikin presented sundry petitions from inhabit 
ants of Mifflin county praying for a division, and the 
erection of a new county out of part of said county. 
Referred to a committee. 

Mr. Duncan presented the petition of a number of 
the citizens of Philadelphia, praying for a law authoris- 
ing the election of Aldermen. 

Mr. Cunningham of Mercer, moved that the president 
and directors of the bank of Pennsylvania be requested 
to exhibit a statement of the situation of the institution, 
on or before the 2d Monday in January next, 

Monday, Dee. 8. 

The speaker reported the following committee on 
that part of the governor’s message which related to 
the extra session. Messrs. Boyd, Martin, Lombaert, 
Miller, (of Chester) Haines, Cooper, Alexander, Black, 
Stauffer, Buttz, Miller, Frick, Driesbach, Reynolds* 
Patterson, (>Vashington) Farrel, Rankin, Kreps, Blod- 
get, Heck, Stevens, (Mont.) Lauman, Wolfersbeiger, 
Post, Laporte, Blair, Shannon, Patterson, (Allegheny) 
Banks, Siter, Gebhart, Parkhurst, Whitlach, Stephens, 
(Adams) Petrikin, Galbraith, Moore, and Cunningham^ 

A letter u’as received from Roberts Vaux, president 
of the Pennsylvania hospital, exhibiting the state of the 
institution* Laid on the table. 
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AN EULOGIUM 

Of the brave men who have fallen in the contest with 
Great Britain. Delivered by Judge Brackexbidgb, 
on Monday, July 5, 1779, before a numerous and re- 
spectable assembly of citizens and foreigners, in the 
German Calvinist Church, Philadelphia. 

— Heroes then arose; 4 

Who, scorning coward self, for others liv’d, 
Toil’d for their ease, and for their safety bled. 

'Thomson . 

It is the high reward of those who have risked their 
lives in a just and necessary war,* that their names are 
sweet in the mouths of men, and every age shall know 
their actions. I am happy in having it in my power, 
before a polite assembly, to express what I think of 
those who have risked their lives in the war of America. 
I know my abilities rise not to a level with so great a 
subject, but I love the memory of the men, and it is my 
hope that the affections which I feel, will be to me in- 
stead of genius, and give me warm words to advance 
their praises. 

I conceive it as the first honour of these men that, be- 
fore they engaged in the war, they saw it to be just and 
necessary. They were not the proud vassals of a chief- 
tain rousing them, in barbarous times, by the blind im- 
pulse of attachment to his family, or engaging them to 
espouse his quarrel, by the music and entertainment of 
his hall. They were themselves the chieftains of their 
own cause, highly instructed in the nature of it, and 
from the b^st principles of patriotism, resolute in de- 
fence. Tliey had heard the declaration of the court 
and parliament of Great Britain, claiming the authority 
of binding them in all cases whatsoever. They had ex- 
amined this claim, and found it to be, as to its founda- 
tion, groundless, as to its nature, tyrannical, and in its 
consequences, ruinous to the peace and happiness of 
both countries. On this clear apprehension and deci- 
ded judgment of the cause, ascertained by their own 
reason, and collected from the best writers, it was the 
noble purpose of their minds, to stand forth and assert 
it, at the expense of fortune, and the hazard of their 
lives. 

These brave men were not soldiers by profession, 
bred to arms, and from a habit of military life attached to 
it. They were men in the easy walks of life; mechanics 
of the city, merchants of the counting-house, youths en- 
raged in the literary studies, and husbandmen, peace- 
ful cultivators of the soil. Happy in the sociability and 
conversation of the town, the simplicity and innocence 
of the country village, or the philosophic ease of aca- 
demic leisure, and the sweets of rural life, they wished 
not a change of these scenes of pleasure, for the dangers 
and calamities of war. It was the pure love of virtue 
and of freedom, burning bright within their minds, that 
alone could engage them to embark in an undertaking 
of so bold and perilous a nature. 

These brave n^n were not unacquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of their situation, and their unprepared state 
of war. Not a bayonet was anvilled out, not a fire arm 
was in their possession. No redoubt was cast up to 
secure the city, no fort was erected to resist invasion, 

* Taeitus. 

Vol. II. ^ 4 7 


■ no grin mounted on the battery, and no vessel launched 
upon the stream. 

The power of Britain, on the other hand, was well 
known, and by the lightning of her orators, in a thou- 
sand writings and harangues, had been thrown, in full 
force, upon their minds. They were taught to believe 
her, (what indeed she was) old in arts and in arms, and 
enriched with the spoils of a thousand victories. Em- 
braced with the ocean as her favourite* her commerce 
was extensive, and she sent her ships to every sea. 
Abounding }n men, her armies were in full force; her 
fleets were completely manned, her discipline was re- 
gular, and the spirit of her enterprise, by sea and land, 
had, in most cases, insured her successes. 

The idea of resistance to the power of Britain was in- 
deed great — but the mighty soul of the patriot drank it 
in, and, like the eagle on the mountain top, collected 
magnanimity from the prospect of the height from 
which he meant to soar. Like the steed who swallows 
the distant ground with his fierceness* he attempts the 
career, and poured himself upon the race. 

The patriot quits his easy independent walk of life, 
his shop, his farm, his office and his counting house, 
and with every hope, and every anxious, thought pre- 
pares himself for war. The materials of gunpowder are 
extracted from the earth, the bayonet is anvilled out; 
the fire arm is manufactured in the shop; the manual ex- 
ercise is taught; the company is formed in battalion; 
the battalion is instructed to manoeuvre on the field; the 
brigade is drawn forth, and the standard of defiance is 
planted on the soil. 

Shall I mention the circumstances of the day when 
the sword was drawn, and the first blood was shed; and 
shall I trace the progress of the war in the course of 
five campaigns? The Narration would require the 
space of an entire day: I can mention but the sum of 
things; smd only tell you, that the inroad of the foe has 
been sustained upon the plain; and the forward and 
impetuous bands have been driven over the disdaining 
ground which they had measured nv advance. The 
hill has been defended, and the repulsed and rallying 
foe has been, taught to understand, that the valor of 
America was worthy of the cause which her freemen 
have espoused. The wilderness has been surmounted 
in the march. It has been fought, foot to foot, and 
point to point, in skirmishes, and night surprises, and in 
pitched battles, with alternate hope arid dubious suc- 
cess. The enemy, beaten in one state, has retired to a 
second, and beaten in the second, he has returned to 
the first; beaten in every state he has sought the water, 
and like a sea monster rolling to the deep, has washed 
his wounds m the brine of the ocean. Rising from the 
ocean he has sought the land, and advanced with a slow 
and suspicious step upon the hostile territory. War is 
again arisen, and it has been fought from spring to au- 
tumn, and from autumn to spring, through the heat of 
summer and inclemencies of winter, with unabated ardor 
and unshaken perseverance. What tract of country has 
not been marked with the vestiges of war? What 
I ground has not been cut with trenches? What hill has 
not been covered with redoubts? What plain has ’not 
I been made the scene of the engagement ? What soil of 


* Book of Job. 
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our whole earth has not been sowed with ball ? ] 

These have been the toils of the heroes of our army; j 
but the brave men whom we this day celebrate, have ; 
added to their toils the loss of life. They have fallen | 
In the contest: These of them in the long and laborious ' 
inarch: These by the fever of the camp: These have 
fkllen, when advancing on the enemy — they have re- 
ceived the bayonet in their breast; or high in hope, 
and anxious of victory, they have dropt by the cannon 
or the musket •ball. 

For what cause did these brave men sacrifice their 
lives? For that cause which, in all ages, has engaged 
the hopes, the wishes, and endeavours of the best of 
men — the cause of liberty. Liberty ! thou art indeed va- 
luable; the source of all that is good and great upon the 
earth! — For thee the patriot of America has drawn his 
sword — lias fought — and has fallen ! 

What was in our power we have done with regard to 
the bodies of these men. We have paid them military 
honours — we have planted them in the native earth — 
and it is with veneration that we yet view their tombs 
upon the furzy glade, or on the distant hill. Ask me 
not the names of these. The muses shall tell you of 
them, and the bards shall woo* them to thefr sons. The 
verse which shall be so happy as to ejnbrace the name 
of one of them shall be immortaL The names of these 
shall be read with those of Pelopidas, Epaminondas, and 
the worthies of the world. Posterity shall quote them 
for parallels, and for examples^ When they mean to 
dress the hero with the fairest praises, they will say he 
was gallant and distinguished in his early fall, as WaiTen; 
prudent and, intrepid as Montgomery; faithful and gene- 
rous as Macpherson, he fell in the bold and resolute ad- 
vance, like Haslet and like Mercer. He saw the honour 
which his valour had acquired, and fainted in the arms 
of victory like Herkimer. Having gallantly repulsed 
the foe, he fell covered with wounds, in his old age, like 
Wooster! 

The names of these brave men shall be read, and the 
earth shall be sensible of praise where their bodies are 
deposited. Hill of Boston,* where the god of arms gave 
uncommon valor to the patriot! Here the muses shall 
observe the night and hymn heroic acts, and trim their 
lighted lamps to the dawn of morning: The little bab- 
bling mystic brook, shall bear the melody, and stealing 
with a silver foot, shall tell it to the ocean. Hills with- 
in the prospect of York city, where the enemy rejoic- 
ing at his early strength, adventured and fought, or 
where, refusing the engagement, he fled with, precipi- 
tation to his ships! On you, the tomb of the hero is 
beheld, and fancy walking round covers it with shades. 
Grounds in the neighbourhood of this city,* where the 
foreigner shall enquire the field of battle, and the citi- 
ten shall say with conscious pride, as .if the honour 
*ere his own, this is the tomb of* Witherspoon; that is 
the ground where Nash fell! Plains washed by the 
Ashley and Cooper, and before the walls of Charleston! 
—Here has the hero fallen, or rather he has risen to 
eternal honour,- and his birth place shall be immortal. 
His fame, like a vestal lamp is lighted up: It shall bum 
with the world for its temple— and the fair assemblies of 
the earth shall trim it with their praise. 

Having paid that respect to the memory of these men, 
which the annual return of this day demanded, it re- 
mains that we soothe the grief of those who have been 
deprived of a father, bereaved of a son, or who have 
lost a brother, a husband, or a lover in the contest. 

Fathers, whose heroic sons have offered up their lives 
in the contest; it is yours to recollect, that iheir lives 
were given them for the service of their country. Fa- 
thers! dismiss every grief; you are happy in having been 
the progenitor of him who is written with the heroes of 
his -country. 

• Plino. 

f Bunker's Hill. 

t Philadelphia. 


Sons! whose heroic fathers have early left you, and 
in the conflict of wfu*, have mixed with depaited heroe*; 
be congratulated on the fair inheritance of fame which 
you are 'entitled to possess. If it is at all lawful to 
array yourselves in borrowed honour, surely it is bert 
drawn from those who have acted a distinguished part in 
the service of their country. If it is at all consistent 
with the feelings of philosophy and reason to boast of 
lineal glory, surely it is most allowable in those who 
boast of it as flowing from such a source. We despise the 
uninstructed mind of that man who shall obtrude upon • 
our ears the ideas of a vain ancestral honour; but we 
love the youth, and transfer to him the reputation of 
his father, who, when the rich and haughty citizen shaft 
frown upon him, as ignobly descended, shall say, * k l 
had a father who has fallen in the service of bis coun- 
try.” 

When after times shall speak of those who have risen 
to renown, I will charge it to the golden-winged and 
silver-tongued bards, that they recollect and set in order 
every circumstance, the causes of the war; early and just 
exertions, the toils, hazardous achievements, noble reso- 
lution, unshaken perseverance, unabated ardor; hope* 
in the worst of times; triumphs of victory; humanity to 
an enemy. All these will I charge it that they recollect 
and set in order, and give them bright and unsullied to 
the coming ages. 1 he bards I know will bear me, and 
you my gallant countrymen will go down to posterity 
with exceeding honour. Your fame shall ascendon the 
current of the stream of time: It shall play with the 
breezes of the morning. Men, at rest, in the cool age 
of life, from the fury of a thousand wars, finished by 
their fathers, shall observe the spreading ensign. They 
shall hail it as it waves with variegated glories; and 
feeling all the warm rapture of the heart, shall give their 
plaudit from the shores. 

[Niles's Principles and Acts of the Revolution. 

BATTLE OF THE KEGS. 

Account of the unparalleled prowess of his Britannic Mar 

jesty's troops in an attack upon a formidable body of 

Kegs, in the river Delaware. 

In January, 1778, whilst the British troops were hi 
possession of Philadelphia, some Americans, up the ri- 
ver Delaware, had formed a project of sending down 
by the ebb tide, a number o» kegs charged with gun- 
powder, and furnished with machinery, so constructed 
j that on the least touch of any thing obstructing their 
I passage, they would immedately explode with great 
I force. The design was to injure the shipping, which 
lay at anchor opposite to the city in such numbers that 
the kegs could not pass without encounteringsomeof 
them. But the very evening, in which those machines 
were sent down, the first hard frost came on, and the 
shipping were hauled into the docks — so that the 
scheme failed. One of the kegs, however, happened to 
explode near the town: this gave a general alarm in the 
city — the wharves were filled with troops, and the 
greater part of a day spent in firing at every chip or 
stick that was seen floating on the river. For the kegs 
were sunk under water, nothing appearing on the sur- 
face but a small buoy. 

This circumstance gave occasion to the following pub- 
lication in the New Jersey Gazette: 

Extract of a letter dated Philadelphia , January 9 , 1788 . 

“This city hath been lately entertained with a most 
astonishing instance of the activity, bravery, and military 
skill of the royal army and navy of Great Britain. The 
affair is somewhat particular, and deserves your notice. 
Some time last week a keg of singular construction 
was observed floating in the river. The crew of a 
barge attempting to take it up, it suddenly exploded, 
killed four of the hands, and wounded the rest. On 
Monday last, some kegs of a similar construction made 
their appearance. The alarm was immediately given. 
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Various reports prevailed in the city, filling 1 the royal 
troops with unspeakable consternation. Some asserted 
that these kegs were filled with armed rebels, who 
were to issue forth in the dead of night, as the Grecians 
did of old, from the wooden horse, at the siege of Troy, 
and take the city by surprise; declaring that they had 
aeen the points of their bayonets sticking out of the 
bung-holes of the kegs. Others said that they were 
filled with inveterate combustibles which would set the 
Delaware in flames, and consume all the shipping in the 
harbour. Whilst others conjectured that they were ma- 
chines constructed by art magic, and expected to see 
them mount the wharves, and roll, all flaming with in- 
fernal fire, through the streets of the city. I say nothing 
as to these reports and apprehensions, but certain it is, 
that the ships of war were immediately manned, and 
the wharves crowded with chosen men. Hostilities 
were commenced without much ceremony, and it was 
surprising to behold the incessant firing that was poured 
upon the enemy’s kegs. Both officers and men exhi- 
bited unparalleled skill and prowess on the occasion; 
whilst the citizens stood gaping as solemn witnesses of 
this dreadful scene. In truth, not a chip, stick, or drift 
log, -passed by, without experiencing the vigour of the 
British arms. Th« action began about sun-rise, and 
would have terminated In favour of the British by noon, 
bad not an old market-woman, in crossing the river with 
provisions, unfortunately let a keg of hutter fall over- 
board; which, as it was then ebb-tide, floated down to 
the field of battle. At sight of this unexpected rein- 
forcement of the enemy, the attack was renewed with 
fresh force, and the firing from the marine and land 
troops was beyond imagination, and so continued until 
night closed the conflict. The rebel kegs were either 
totally demolished, or obliged to fly, as none of them 
have shown their heads since. It is said that his Excel- 
lency Lord Howe has despatched a swift-sailing packet, 
with an account of this signal victory, to the court of 
London. In short, Monday the — of January, 1778, 
will be memorable in history for the renowned battle of 
the kegs.” [American Museum, 1787. 

THE BATTLE OF THE KEGS, 

By Francis Hopkinson, Esq, 

Gallants attend and hear a friend. 

Trill forth harmonious ditty. 

Strange things I’ll tell which late befel 
In Philadelphia city. 

’Twas early day, as poets say. 

Just when the sun was rising, 

A soldier stood on a log of wood. 

And saw a thing surprising. 

As in amaze he stood to gaze. 

The truth can’t be denied, sir. 

He spied a score of kegs or more 

Come floating down the tide, sir. , 

# 

A sailor too in jerkin blue, 

This strange appearance viewing, 

First d d his eyes, in great surprise, 

Then said some mischief’s brewing. 

“These kegs, I’m told, the rebels bold, 

Pack’d up like pickl’d herring; 

And they’re come down t* attack the town 
In this new way of ferry *ng.* * 

The soldier flew, the sailor too, 

And scar’d almost to death, sir. 

Wore out their shoes, to spread the news. 

And ran till out of breath, sir. 

Now up and down throughout the town. 

Most frantic scenes were acted; 
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And some ran here, and others there. 

Like men almost distracted. 

Some fire cry’d, which some denied. 

But said the earth had quaked; 

And girls and boy9, with hideous noise. 

Ran thro’ the streets half naked. 

Sir William* he, snug as a flea. 

Lay all this time a snoring, 

Nor dream’d of harm as he lay warm, 

In bed with Mrs. L*r*ng. 

Now in a fright, he starts upright, 

Awak’d by such a clatter; 

He rubs both eyes, and boldly cries, 

For God’s sake, what’s the matter f 

At his bed-side, he then espy’d. 

Sir Erskine,*|' at command, sir, 

Upon one foot, he had one boot. 

And th' other in his hand, sir. 

“Arise, arise, — sir Erskine cries. 

The rebels — more’s the pity. 

Without a boat are all afloat. 

And rang’d before the city. 

“ The motley crew, in vessels new. 

With Satan for their guide, sir, 

Pack’d up in bags, or wooden kegs. 

Come driving down the tide, sir. 

“ Therefore prepare for bloody war. 

These kegs must all be routed. 

Or surely we de9pi»*d shall be. 

And British courage doubted.” 

The royal band, now ready stand. 

All rang’d in dread array, sir, 

With stomach stout to see it out. 

And make a bloody day, sir. 

The cannons roar from shore to shore, 

The small arm9 loud did rattle. 

Since wars began I’m sure no man 
E’er saw so itrange a battle. 

The rebel dales, the rebel vales 
With rebel trees surrounded; 

The distant wood, the hills and floods. 

With rebel echoes sounded. 

The fish below swam to and fro, “ 

Attack’d from ev’nr quarter; 

Why sure, thought they, the devil’s to pay, 
’Mongst folks above the water. 

The kegs, ’tig said, tho* strongly made. 

Of rebel staves and hoops, sir, 

Could not oppose, their powerful focs,' 

The conqr’ing British troops, sir. 

From mom to night these men of might 
Display’d amazing courage— 

And when the sun was fairly down, / 
Retir’d to sup their porrage. 

A hundred men with each a pen. 

Or more upon my word, ai r, 

It is most true would be too few, 

Their valour to record, air. 

Such feats did they perform that day. 

Against these wicked kegs, sir. 

That years to come, if they get home. 

They’ll make their boasts and brags, sir. 

* Sir Wm. Howe. t Sir Wb. Erritf b* 
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FEMALE PATRIOTISM. 

From the Richmond Enquirer. 

TheM. S. of the following interesting letter was po- 
litely forwarded to us by a gentleman of Baltimore, and 
was found among some old papers of a distinguished la- 
dy of Philadelphia. — It is a copy of a letter from a lady 
of Philadelphia to a British officer at Boston, written 
immediately after the battle of Lexington, and previous 
to the declaration of independence — it fulfy exhibits 
the feelings of those times. — A finer spirit never anima- 
ted the breasts of the Roman matrons, than the following 
letter breathes: 

Sir — We received a letter from you — wherein you 
let Mr. S. know that you had written after the battle of 
Lexington, particularly to me— knowing my martial spi- 
rit — that I would delight to read the exploits of heroes. 
Surely, my friend, you must mean the New England he- 
roes, as they alone performed exploits worthy of fame — 
while the regulars, vastly superior in numbers, were 
obliged to retreat with a rapidity unequalled, except by 
the French at the battle of Minden. Indeed, general 
Gage gives them their due praise in his letter home, 
where ne says lord Percy was remarkable for his acti- 
vity. You will not, 1 hope, take offence at any expres- 
sion that, in the warmth of my heart, should escape me, 
when I assure you, that though we consider you as a 
public enemy, we regard you as a private friend; and 
while we detest the cause you are fighting for, we wish 
well to your own personal interest and safety. Thus far 
by way of apology. As to the martial spirit you sup- 
pose me to possess, you are greatly mistaken . I trem- 
ble at the thoughts of war; but of all wars, a civil one: 
our all is at stake; and we arc called upon by every tic 
that is dear and sacred to exert the spirit that Heaven 
has given to us in this righteous struggle for liberty. 

I will tell you what I have done. My only brother I 
have sent to the camp with my prayers and blessings; I 
hope he will not disgrace me; 1 am confident he will 
behave with honour, and emulate the great examples 
he has before him; and had I twenty sons and brothers 
they should go. I have retrenched every superfluous 
expense in my table and family; tea I have not drank 
since last Christmas, nor bought a new cap or gown 
since your defeat at Lexington, and what I never did 
before, have learnt to knit, and am now making stock- 
ings of American wool for my servants, and this way do 
1 throw in my mite to the public good. I know this, 
that as free I can die but once, but as a slave I shall not 
be worthy of life. I have the pleasure to assure you 
that these are the sentiments of ail my sister Americans. 
They have sacrificed both assemblies, parties of plea- 
sure, tea drinking and finery to that great spirit of pa- 
triotism, that actuates all degrees of people throughout 
this extensive continent. If these are the sentiments of 
females, what must glow in the breasts of our husbands, 
brothers and sons? They are as with one heart deter- 
mined to die or be free. It is not a quibble in politics, 
a science tyhich few understand, which we are contend- 
ing for; it is this plain truth, which the most ignorant 
peasant knows, and is clear to the weakest capacity, 
that no man has a right to take their money without 
their consent. The supposition is ridiculous and ab- 
surd, as none but highwaymen and robbers attempt it. 
Can you, my friend, reconcile it with your own good 
sense, that a body of men in Great Britain, who nave 
little intercourse with America, and of course know 
nothing of us, nor are supposed to see or feel the misery 
they would inflict upon us, shall invest themselves with 
a power to command our lives and properties, at all 
times and in all cases whatsoever? You say you are no 
politician. Oh, sir, it requires no Machiavelean head 
to develope this, and to discover this tyranny and op- 
pression. It is written with a sunbeam. Every one 
will see and know it because it will make them feel, and 
we shall be unworthy of the blessings of Heaven, if we 
ever submit to it. 


All ranks of men amongst us are in arms. Nothing 
is heard now in our streets but the trumpet and drum; 
and the universal cry is “ Americans to arms.” All your 
friends are officers: there are captain S. D. lieut. B. and 
captain J. S. We have five regiments in the city and 
county of Philadelphia, complete in arms and uniform, 
and very expert at their military manoeuvres. We have 
companies of light horse, light infantry, grenadiers, rifle- 
men, and Indians, several companies of artillery, and 
some excellent brass cannon and field pieces. Add to 
this, that every county in Pen nsyl vania, and the Dela- 
ware government, can send two thousand men to the 
field. Heaven seems to smile on us, for in the memoiy 
of man never were known such quantities of flax, and 
sheep without number. We are making powder fast, 
and do not want for ammunition. In short, we want for 
nothing but ships of war to defend us, which we could 
procure by making alliances: but such is our attachment 
to Great Britain, that we sincerely wish for reconcilia- 
tion, and cannot bear the thoughts of throwing off all 
dependence on her, which such a step would assuredly 
lead to. The God of mercy will, I hope, open the 
eyes of our king that he may .see, while in seeking our 
destruction, he will go near to complete bis own. It is 
my ardent prayer that the effusion of blood may be 
stopped. We hope yet to see you in this city, a friend 
to the liberties of America, which will give infinite sa- 
tisfaction to, 

Your sincere friend, C. S. 

To Captain S. in Boston . Adis of Rev. 


DRY GOODS. 

Prior to *93, and afterwards, that inimitable, native 
artist and edrver in wood, William Rush, of this city, 
now living, had been delighting and astonishing the na- 
tives, both here and in the English seaports, after the 
peace, by his admirable copies from nature, of ship figure 
heads. In particular, those of the North American In- 
dian Chief, in the limited varieties of the nose jewell, 
mocasin and blanket costume. Placing him also, in ex- 
act position, either, as drawing his arrow to the head, 
at the supposed bounding deer; flourishing -bis toma- 
hawk, with fatal aim, for the distant death blow; or else, 
in attitude of solemn thought, with his arms folded 
within his blanket drawn closely around him, and show- 
ing exactly the contour of his brawny person and limbs. 
The frontlet of distinction fastened upon his forehead, 
and pinioned behind with the eagle’s plume. The head 
closely shaved, leaving only the single tuft of black hair, 
to aid in the scalping. The eye brows drawn closely 
together, under the compress of thought, emanating, 
as it were, possibly, from the “great spirit;” softening 
down within his eye of flame, the native savage fire of 
revenge, cherished by him as a virtue, into gentle pity 
for the devoted object before him; his faithful dog, inva- 
riably in company, crouching at his heels. Each figure 
head was so admirably brought out, from its original 
block of wood, and coloured to the life, by the painter, 
under directions from the sculptor, that the beholder 
would be almost ready to imagine he heard the distant 
savage yell. He also carved a figure head, as large as 
life, for the ship Washington, of this port, exhibiting! 
capital likeness of the President, in full uniform as com- 
mander-in-chief, pointing with his finger at soma distant 
object, and holding a perspective glass grasped in hit 
left hand. It was reported here, at the time, that on 
the arrival of this figure head, in the port of London, 
it caused no small sensation there, by the perfection ma- 
nifest in all its parts and proportion, as a statue likenew 
in wood. When here, the ship always attracted crowds 
of spectators to the place, after she had hauled in at 
Clifford’s wharf, near the Old Maid’s Dock.” 

About this time, on the arrival of the spring and fall 
ships from England, the pavements, all along Front 
street, from Walnut to Arch street, used to be lumber- 
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«d and strewed before the doors of the Importing 1 Dry 
Goods Merchants, with boxes and bales of English mer* 
ehandize, landed from the ships Pigou, the Adriana, the 
Washington, and the Grange, from London and Liver- 
pool. The boxes and bales, every one of them, bearing 
the initials of each importer’s name, marked upon them. 
The clerks employed by the merchants — llieir apprenti- 
ces and subordinates, all busy as bees in their several 
vocations; some with sharp knives, and claw hammers, 
ripping and breaking open the bales and boxes, and 
others within door exhibiting the goods as salesmen, 
with the emblematical feather, stuck behind the ear, — 
altogether forming a pleasant, bustling'rivalship, among 
the importers, and competition, in making sales; but no 
monopoly. 

The City Retailers, principally Females, were to be 
teen, hovering about, as butterflies near the rivulet; — 
mingling among the men, and viewing with admiration, 
the rich displays of British chintzes, muslins and cali- 
coes of the latest London fashions — all business trans- 
actions, were computed in pounds, shillings, pence, and 
farthings , as in Old England, upon the principles taught 
by Dilworth’s arithmetic, re-printed here, for the use 
of schpols, by Joseph Crookshank, in 1791. Dollars 
and cents wero only as yet, to be found in the reports 
of Secretary Hamilton. Among many “signs of the 
times,” remembered, but now no more, there were, in 
Front street; Stuart & Barr, Thomas Orr, Robert Smith, 
Emanuel Walker, Fattison Hartshorne, John Field, 
Clow & Co. Knox & Henderson, Hugh Cochran, Rich- 
ard Vaux, Drinker and Thomas, and Jacob' Baker; James 
I Mazurie for French goods, and Holmes and Rainey 
for Irish linens. In Chesnut street, James Calbraith, 
James Hawthorn, John Shields, John Oldden and John 
Smith; at the corner of Lodge Alley, in South Second 
street, James Smith, Jr. and in North Second street, 
Thomas Barton and J. W, Gibbs. In Market street, 
William Wister, William Chancellor, and George Bick- 
ham. In the city, the shopkeepers were in number, no 
more, than as one to one hundred, at the present day. 
The first fancy retail Hardware Store, with bulk win- 
dows, remembered, was the one, opened by James 
Stokes, in what had been the Old Coffee House, at the 
south west comer of Market and Front streets. The 
buck handled “Barlow,” penknives, the gilt and plated 
buttons, and the scissors, curiously arranged, on circular 
cards, (a new idea,) and the bulk windows, lighted up, 
st night, (a new thing) was a source of great gratifica- 
tion to the boys, and the country market people, loung- 
ing about with arms folded, on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings. 

One evening, among a group of gazers from about 
Conestoga, one of them exclaimed to the others in Penn- 
sylvania German, “Cook a mole, har, Cook do!” “mein- 
ersale!” — The first brilliant ftmey retail dry goods shop, 
with bulk windows, as remembered, was opened by a 
Mr. Whitesides, from London, as ’twas said, in the true 
“Bond street 9tyle,” at No. 134 Market street, in the 
house now occupied by Mr. Thomas Natt. The then 
uncommon sized lights in the two bulks, and the fine 
mull mull and jaconet muslins, the chintzes, and linens 
suspended in whole pieces, from the top to the bottom, 
and erttwined together in puffs and festoons, (totally 
new,) and the shop-man, behind the counter, powdered, 
bowing and smiling, caused it to be “all the stare” for a 
time. There being too much of the “pouncet box,” in 
the display however, and the “vile Jersey half pence, 
with a horse head thereon” being wrapped up, when 

g iven in change in whitey brown paper, with a counter 
ow to the ladies, seeming rather too civil by half for 
the (as yet) primitive notions of our city folks — it gra- 
dually settled down into plain shop, like other people. 
The buyers of bargains at this time, were divided in their 
preferences between the two fiunous cheap shops, then 
in full competition — one by Mr. John G— st, at No. 30, 
8outh Second street, and the other by Mrs. Hannah 
Holland, at No. 2, North Front street, on the east side. 


Mrs. Holland, in her person, was of vast breadth and 
bulk, and seeming too unwieldy for her vocation as the 
“principal salesman,” but she had the name of excelling 
in it by her patient devotion to the varied wants and 
whims of her customers, and her unceasing, fascinating 
smiles towards purchasers of the smallest amount. Both 
of these cheap shops used to be crowded from morning 
till night: so much so, that Mrs. Holland never opened 
her door until nine o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. John G — st, with a slight halt in his gait, and a 
pleasant smiling countenance, was to be seen of morn- 
ing's, here and there, among the stores, or at Connelly 
or Footman’s auctions, picking up bargains for the shop. 
The sales within door, conducted hy two sisteis, hand- 
some young ladies, “gay quakera,” and designated fa- 
miliarly as the “Miss G — sts;” also by two plainly dress- 
ed yourtg gentlemen, who have since been, both of them, 
eminent merchants in the city; but who at that time an- 
swered each others call, as Charles and Robert — all of 
them very popular among the purchasers, for their se- 
renity, their affability and pleasantness of manner while 
making sales. 

Among the country “store keepers” of the time, and 
the traders from the “Backwoods” of Maryland, Penn- 
sylvania, and the region round about, James Sterling, of 
New Jersey, was pre-eminent, and most renowned for 
the extent of his purchases from the importing mer- 
chants, and the rapidity with which he made them, every 
spring and fall. His store in Burlington, had the name 
of having ever)- thing to sell, and where any thing and 
every thing was to be purchased, from the Jersey plough, 
down to the triangular goose yoke. As remembered, 
James Sterling was of middle height and size, square 
built, strong and active in his movements, plain in* his 
dress, and not of many words; a round full nice and san. 
guihe complexion — at first sight, his large grey eyes 
looking at you from beneath his bushy eye brows, indi- 
cated a severity of manner — but no, they only seemed 
to say he was a man of business, and not to be trifled 
with. His active zeal for “the churtfh,” his “labour of 
love” in lodging, comfortably, the wayfaring itinerant 
preacher, and washing the “saint’s feet” whenever ne- 
cessary, was “sounded out” every where, within the 
Methodist connexion at that time. 

The only public water conveyance between this city 
and Burlington, was by way of “Meyers* Boats,” from 
Arch street wharf. These boats, on Sunday mornings, 
in summer time, used to be crowded with all sorts of 
people huddled together upon their little decks. From 
the wharves, and to the spectators who had seen them 
off under full sail, they seemed at times, to be almost 
ready to capsize, on being taken by the first light stag- 
gering breeze, from the westward; while approaching 
the Old Glass House, then in ruins, near Kensington, 
(now Dyotfs,) or bearing away from Point No Point/ 
towards the Jersey shore. Compared with the present 
mode of conveyance, on the same route, by the power- 
ful steam boat, ploughing the Delaware, at the rate of 
ten miles the hour, against wind and tide, with furrowa 
of white foam, on each side, and the undulating 1 wave 
behind; the splendid dining cabin, decorated with em- 
blematic paintings by the first artists; the spacious deck, 
covered with passengers; exhibiting, from a side view, 
to the admiring spectator, standing on the shore, a line 
of ladies, seated and decorated about the head, as taste 
and fancy might suggest — from the white satin, plain 
bonnet, to the whimsical Leghorn, or dashing Navari- 
no; altogether, producing an effect to the eye similar to 
a row of variegated tulips, at the hpisted parlour win- 
dow; elegantly defended from the heat, by the wide 
stretched awning over head; 

**with seats beneath the shade 

“For talking age, and whispering lovers made.” 

Thus compared, the amiable little sloop, or passage 
boat, of that day, would sink, into comparative insigni- 
ficance; and yet the scramble to get on b6ard, for a 
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good stand or a chance seat — (taking good care to dodge 
the boom) was greater at the time, than now aday9 at 
the steam boat w ha jf, fora modern, “Sundays excur- 
sion.” With the wind ahead, backing and filling, near 
Dunck's ferry, the steamer would pass it by, as would 
the fa9t trotting horse, the restive loaded mule. If no- 
ticed at all through the “Eye Glass,” of some ‘.‘exqui- 
site;” it would most probably be with the opened eye of 
wonder, where, in the name of every thing fashionable, 
without it was to Camp meeting, could such a queer 
looking boat load of people, be possibly going to in the 
humble way, every one, gentle and simple, used to go 
by Meyer’s boat from Philadelphia, to Bordenton, and 
Burlington,— in days LANG SYNE. 

Poulson. 


STATE house steeple. 

Mr. Poulsor, — 

As the erection of the new steeple on the state house 
has caused much enquiry about the old, l have overhaul- 
ed the numerous papers in my possession respecting the 
erection of public buildings of old times, and find: — 

That the contract with the carpenters, for building 
the state house, was in March, 1732. 

That the work was measured by Samuel Powell, Sa- 
muel Rhoades, Joseph Fox, and John Nicholas, in seve- 
ral parts, for the then province, and the county of Phi- 
ladelphia, in 1740, 1741. 

That the steeple was raised Nov. 4, 1741, and the 
bell put therein April 17, 1753. 

And that the steeple was taken down, July 16th, 
1781. 

I lend you a copy of the carpenter’s bill of expense, 
at raising the steeple, and also, at raising the bell, with 
also the Rigger’s bill, for taking down. 

If you think the subject worth noting in your paper, 
you are at perfect liberty to use the whole, or any part, 
aa you please. 

Am your old friend, 

J. K. Northern Liberties. 


Nov. 4th, 1741. 

The Province of Pennsylvania, 

To Eaxuiro Woolst, Dr. 
For expenses in raising the tower of the Stadt House, 
viz: — 



.£0 

19 

94 

. at 7d. . . 

..1 

14 


. .at 3£d... 

..2 

8 

1 


..0 

7 

11 

. .at 4*.. . . 

. 1 

12 

0 

. . .at 18s. . 

..1 

7 

0 

.at 34 d.... 

..0 

12 

8 

.at 34 d. ... 

...0 

11 

0 

at 2 d... . . 

...0 

5 

0 


30 lb. venison 

Turnips...... 0 1 

Pepper and mustard,. . 0 1 

2 Jugs and Candles, Pipes and Tobacco 0 

Butter, 9s. 8 d. Turkey, is. 4 pair fowls, 9a 1 

J of a hundred of flour 0 

Two former hookings at getting on two floors, 
and now for raising the tower, fire wood, 6tc. 3 


5 

6 0 
2 8 
3 6 

0 0 


£14 12 8± 


Priladelphia, April 17, 1753. 

The Province, 

To Emtcin) Woolit, Dr. 
For sundry*- advanced for raising the Bell Frame and 
putting up tne Bell. 

A peck potatoes, 2#. 9 d.\ 14 lb. Beef, at 4 d — 

4a. 8 d.; 4 gammons, 38 lb. at 6 d. — 19a. £16 5 

Mustard, Pepper, Salt, Butter, - - 0 2 0 

A Cheese, 13 lb. at 6rf.— 6a. 6 d. f Beef, 30 lb. 
at id. — 10a./ a peck potatoes, 2a. 7d . 0 19 1 


300 Limes, 14a. 3 gallons Rum, of John Jones, 


14a 18 0 

36 Loaves of Bread, of Lacey, ye Raker, 0 90 
Cooking and Wood, 8a. Earthenware and Can- 
dles, of Duchee, 3a. 4 d. - - 0 11 4 

A barrell of beer, of Anthony Morris, - 0 18 0 

Errors excepted, Ed. Wooley, £5 13 10 


Mr. Thomas Nevell, for the State House, 

1781, T® John Co burr, Dr. 

J uly 16 — To sundry hands getting down the 
Old Steeple, and getting up the 
new* one, getting up the Bell, 8c 
fixing of it, ... £12 00 00 

To the two falls and blocks and 
Crab getting the Old Steeple 
down and the new up, and the . 

Bell, 8 00 00 


20 00 00 

Note. — This is the Rigger’s bill against Nevell, the 
Carpenter. * lb. 


CANAL LOAN BILL. 

The following bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on Tuesday. 

An act authorising a loan for the continuance of the Penn 

sylvania Canal and Rail Hoad and for other purposes. 

Sect. 1. That the Governor be and he is hereby 
authorised to borrow on the credit of the commonwealth, 
a sum or sums of money in the whole not exceeding 
eight hundred thousand dollars, and the sum or sums so 
borrowed shall be paid to and vested in the commission- 
ers of the internal improvement fund, to be applied by 
them in the manner and for such purposes as are or shall 
be directed by law, and in case offers shall not be made 
within the time specified by the Governor for loaning 
sums of one thousand dollars or more, but less in the 
aggregate than the whole amount authorised to be bor- 
rowed, at an interest not exceeding five per centum 
per annum, then the Governor, if he deems the whole 
sum necessary, may receive proposals for loaning the 
whole sum proposed at one time at an interest not ex- 
ceeding five per centum per annum: Provided, That 
no engagement or contract shall be entered into, which 
shall preclude the commonwealth from reimbursing any 
sum or sums thus borrowed at any time after the expira- 
tion of twenty five years from the first day of Januazy 
next* 

Sect. 2. That the Governor be and he is hereby 
authorised, to cause to be constituted, certificates of 
stock, signed by the Auditor General and countersigned 
by the State Treasurer, setting forth that they pertain 
to the canal loan for the sums so borrowed by virtue of 
this act, or for any part thereof, bearing an interest not 
exceeding five per centum per annum and reimbursable 
as aforesaid, which stock thus created shall be transfer- 
able on the books of the Auditor General or at the bank 
of Pennsylvania, by the owner or owners of the same, 
his, her or their attorney, and new certificates of them 
shall be issued by the Auditor General and State Trea- 
surer to the new holders. And it is hereby further de- 
clared, that it shall be deemed to be a good execution 
of the said power to borrow, for the Governor of thb 
commonwealth to cause the said certificates of stock or 
any part thereof for any amount not less than one thou- 
sand dollars, as may be judged best adapted for the pur- 
pose, to be sold, and the faith of the commonwealth is 
hereby pledged to establish a sufficient revenue for ma- 
king up any deficiency that may hereafter take place in 
the funds appropriated fbr paying said interest and re* 
imbursing said principal. 

8 sct. 3. That the State Treasurer be and he is 
hereby authorised and directed to pay to the commission- 
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fcrs of the internal improvement fund any sum of money 
from the treasury not otherwise appropriated, which in 
the opinion of said commissioners can be done wit limit 
embarrassing the ordinary operations thereof, in antici- 
pation of the loan provided for in this act, to be applied 
ms is directed by the several acts authorising the surveys 
of routes and the construction of canals and rail roads, 
and the expenses incident thereto, and os soon as the 
loan authorised by the first section of this act shall 
have been made, and the moneys arising therefrom shall 
have been received to a sufficient amount, the amount 
of money so taken from the treasury shall be repaid 
thereto by the commissioner!* of said fund. 

Sect. A . That if any further funds be required for 
the purpose of the Pennsylvania canal and rail road, in 
addition to the amount provided for in the foregoing 
lection, previous to the negotiation and receipt of the 
permanent loan provided for by this act, then and in 
much case the Governor be and he is hereby authorised 
to negotiate a temporary loan not to exceed eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars at an interest not exceeding five 
per centum per annum for the amount so required, with 
any bank, corporation, or individual, or individual^, as 
in his opinion may be most advantageous, the monies so 
Borrowed to be applied to the purposes set forth in the 
third section of this act, and to be repaid to the lend4t 
or lenders out of the permanent loan authorised by the 
first section of this act within six months after the pas- 
sage of this act. 

The above bill has passed three readings in the Sen- 
ate, and only wants the signature of the Governor to 
become a law.— Harr. Chronicle. It is now a law. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON SMALL NOTES. 

Thursday , Dec. 18 . 

In Senate — Mr. Kerlin, from the committee on banks, 
which was direct* d by a resolution of the 10th inst to 
enquire into the expediency of repealing the law passed 
on the 11th day of April, 1828, entitled an act concern- 
ing small notes for the payment of money, and to which 
has also been referred divers memorials upon that sub- 
ject, reported: 

That the system of policy pursued by the legislature 
for a number of years, in their endeavours to restrain 
the circulation, within this state, of notes of a less de- 
nomination than five dollars, is in the opinion of your 
committee, founded in the soundest principles of politi- 
cal economy, and if persisted in, cannot fail of produ- 
cing the most beneficial results to the community. Of 
this system, your committee are of opinion, that the act 
of the last session forms a mostimportant feature. Pre- 
vious to the passage of this act the efforts of the legis- 
lature had been alone directed to control corporations 
of their own creation in their issues of this paper, but 
the act strikes at the evil in a different shape, by ren- 
dering penal the use of this species of circulating me- 
dium, wherever and by whomsoever issued. Your com- 
mittee are not aware of any change of circumstances 
affecting the interests of the community, calculated to 
induce an alteration of the deliberately expressed opi- 
nion of the legislature at their last session* on the con- 
trary, this appears to be the appropriate time? business 
of all kinds continues in a flourishing condition, produc- 
tive labour and capital, the great sources of wealth and 
prosperity, are fully employed. No moment, therefore, 
could be more propitious than the present for the am- 
ple restoration of a currency of intrinsic value to the 
small channels of circulation. 

The argument (and it is the only plausible one ad- 
vanced by any of the memorialists) that small notes 
are of convenience in facilitating the transmission by 
mail of small sums of money, however correct in itself, 
is trivial in comparison to the evils arising from the cir- 
culation throughout the community, of an unsound me- 
dium of exchange. 


3tT 


To repeal this act at the present moment, before it 
shall have gone into operation, the avow ed desideratum 
of the movers of this enquiry, would, in the opinion of 
your comm’ttee, evince a weakness and vascillation, on 
the part of the legislature, not less derogatory to their 
high character than detrimental to the best interests of 
the community. \ 

In their enactment of this law, the legislature were 
not unmindful that the substitution of a wholesome for 
a spurious currency, like all other radical changes in 
human institutions, must inevitably be accompanied with 
partial inconveniences? hence the operation of the law 
was postponed, and ample time affored to prepare for 
this event. It is w'ithin the knowledge of your com-' 
mittee, that in many parts of the commonwealth, advan-* 
tage has been taken of this cautionaiy provision, to pre-* 
pare for the operation of the law at the rfppointed time# 
and it is believed, that by far the more considerable por- 
tion of the state is thus prepared. If some sections 
thereof, resting upon the faith of successful importuni- 
ties for a repeal of the law, or on their own determina- 
tion to disregard its wholesome previsions, have been 
supinely neglectful of the salutary and paternal voice of 
the legislature, the fault is not chargeable to the law It- 
self, but those who are bound to obey it, and furnishes 
no argument against the wholesomeness' of its provi- 
sions, or reason for a repeal thereof. If indeed the po- 
sition assumed by some memorialists, that the inhibition 
of these small notes will deprive them altogether of a 
circulating medium, was correct, in that case the law 
certainly would be to them a grievance. But to this po- 
sition, your committee cannot for one moment assents 
the fears of the memorialists on this head are entirely 
groundless. The scarcity of metallic currency among 
them has been occasioned by the introduction of these 
notes — they have either taken the place of the coin 
which was at onetime employed in circulating the an- 
nual produce of the land and labour of that portion of 
country, or having been originally introduced there, 
have since been used to the entire exclusion of a metal- 
lic currency. Let them but drive small notes out of cir- 
culation, and specie and notes of a larger denomination, 
of each in proportion to the wants and convenience of 
the community, will inevitably take place. The local 
situation of some portions of the state, will not form an 
exception to this theory. If the paper in the small 
channels of circulation cannot be exchanged for specie 
on demand, it is most certainly not the value it purports 
to be, and these industrious citizens of the state arc ex- 
changing the produce of their land and labour for a fic- 
titious, instead of real value. It is admitted by the me- 
morialists, that if the law was general, embracing the 
neighbouring states of New York, Ohio, &c. specie 
would be forced into cii dilation. To this suggestion# 
your committee would remark, that in order that such a 
law should become general, a commencement must be 
made somewhere. Maryland has made this commence- 
ment. Pennsylvania came next into the measure, and 
it is confidently believed, that the states bordering on 
her will follow the example of her sister states in the 
adoption of a similar policy — if not immediately, most 
certainly at no remote period-— when its beneficial and 
salutary effects shall have been developed by actual ex- 
perience. Your committee therefore, most earnestly 
and jinanimously recommend the following resolution: 

Resolved, That it is inexpedient to repeal the law of 
the last session, entitled an act concerning small notea 
for the payment of money. 

Laid on the table. 

Report of the Committee ox Bawks 

Relative to the act concerning Small Notes for the pay- 
ment of Money. Mr. Sntdeii, Chairman. Read in^ 

the House of Representatives , December 18 , 1828 . ~ 

The committee on banks, to whom were referred 
sundry petitions and remonstrances, relative to the re- 
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peal of the act to restrain the circulation of small notes, 
made report: 

That they have given the subject every consideration 
its importance would seem to require, and with great 
deference to the opinions of those who have memorial- 
ised the legislature, the committee consider it their du- 
ty, and therefore, submit such of their view's as have in- 
duced them to come to the conclusion drawn in this 
report There is no subject can so much claim the at- 
tention of an enlightened legislature, as the regulation 
of the common currency of the State? it is a matter in 
which every citizen of the Commonwealth is immediate- 
ly interested, and deservedly, has had the attention of 
some of our most eminent economists. It would ap- 
pear from all the acts passed to regulate the currency of 
this state, tliat the settled policy of Pennsylvania was to 
rohibit the circulation of small notes, inasmuch, as 
anks incorporated by her acts are prohibited from issu- 
ing notes of a less denomination than five dollars, and 
your committee cannot but view with deep concern any 
attempt made to change that policy, adhered to for the 
' last twenty years, with the exception of a short time 
during the war, when circumstances rendered it neces- j 
sary to suspend specie payments, the effects of which, | 
though at the time unavoidable, is felt even to this day? 
for the last two years exertions have been made, and 
acts passed to perfect that policy, and it was confidently 
expected that the act of the last legislature, would have 
been regarded and suffered to go into operation so as to 
fully test its effects by experience, before any portion 
of our fellow' citizens should have thought proper to pe- 
tition for its repeal. By the terms of the act, the circu- 
lation of small notes is not prohibited until after the first 
of January, 1829; more than eight months w as thus al- 
lowed to prepare the public for th<» change. As yet no 
evifs can have been suffered by the petitioners, and until 
some specific injury or inconvenience is pointed out, 
your committee trust, that the House will persevere in a 
system, which, not only had the assent of a large portion 
of the last legislature, but was received with joy by the 
community in general. Your committee beg leave fur- 
ther to remark, that since the passage of the act of the 
last session, as they are informed, preparations have 
been made in various sections of the state, and especially 
those parts most vexed by the circulation of foreign 
small notes, to carry into effect the provisions of that 
act. Those notes are becoming discredited in public 
opinion; to repeal the law now, therefore, would not 
only give the appearance of unsteadiness in legislation, 
(in itself a great evil) but w'ould most assuredly produce 
an unusual flood of this worthless paper, to the great in- 
jury of the public, and particularly the working classes, 
for they are the principal sufferers as W'ill appear from 
Tacts noticed in this report. 

Your committee would further remark, that in their 
opinion the time for carrying this law into effect has 
been happily chosen. The nation is at peace with all 
the world, and in a state of great prosperity, any tem- 
porary’ inconvenience therefore, which might be felt by 
a change in the important subject of circulation, will be 
quickly remedied, while if this important reformation is 
ut off until a season of financial and commercial em- 
arrassment, judging from experience, it is much to be 
feared that the evil of a corrupt circulation will be be- 
yond the reach of legislative control. They would re- 
spectfully refer to the period of time shortly after the 
last war, when the circulating medium w T as in a very cor- 
rupt state, and to the fruitless legislative efforts which 
were made to correct it, as a proof of what they have 
advanced. 

The increase of the crime of forgery of bank notes, 
calls loudly for the interposition of the legislature, to 
protect the poorer classes of people (who mostly receive 
those small notes) from imposition. Those who deal in the 
larger denomination of bank notes, soon learn to judge 
between the forged and the genuine. Not so with the 
poor man who must suffer without redress, because he 


does not possess knowledge sufficient to decide upon 
the character of the note offered to him. Nor can he 
test the value of it, by offering it for payment to a bank 
beyond his reach and out of the state. 

Your committee forbear to enter more at large upon 
the general policy of the law, as it would only be going 
over the ground upon which the act complained of was 
passed. The general reasons for which will be found 
ably stated in a report on the subject made by the com- 
mittee on banks of the last session. After the fullest con- 
sideration your committee can see no reason to vary from 
the views and statements made by their predecessor^ 
and therefore proceed to notice the petitions referred to 
them. 

Your committee have looked into the situation of tho 
people of Erie county, and others who have petitioned 
for a repeal of the law, with a view of discovering iF 
there are any circumstances to render a law, so highly 
useful to the rest of the community, injurious to the pe- 
titioners — but they have been unable to see any thing 
materially to vary the application of the law to that re- 
spectable portion of our fellow citizens. Your commit- 
tee conceive that the greatest error into which they 
have fallen is that a paper currency such as they have is 
healthy, and sound. To those who understand the sub- 
ject, such an opinion can have no weight; it is the first 
time that it has ever been represented to any legislature 
Of this state, that a mere promise to pay was equal to 
actual payment. 

The petitioners represent that their local situation in 
such that the act if put in force would be injurious and 
almost ruinous to them. It must be admitted that some 
trifling inconvenience may at, first be felt by the citi- 
zens of Erie county, as well as those of other counties 
on the northern and western borders of the state. AH 
acts of the legislature to regulate the currency of the 
commonwealth, must necessarily partially affect a great- 
er or lesser portion of the community, specially those 
located on the borders of those states that may differ with 
us in their policy. The only question therefore with the 
guardians of the public welfare should be whether that of 
a paper or a metallic currency for the common and every 
day transactions of the people would most promote the in- 
terest and welfare of the community, or what is the funda- 
mental interest of the state. Your committee sue ex- 
tremely anxious that in this question the general inte- 
rest of the commonwealth should be consulted, and if 
this act to regulate her currency should prove inconve- 
nient to a small portion of her citizens for a short time, 
it is not any good reason for its repeal. 

The petitioners further represent that they will be 
deprived of a circulating medium. Such a supposition 
in the view of your committee, is entirely groundless, 
for when we take into consideration the amount of ex- 
portable produce of the country, it must appear to all 
conversant with trade, that this deprivation Could not 
take place. 

The petitioners seem to forget, that trade is an inter- 
change of commodities, not of bank notes; and the real 
question for them to decide, is whether or not that 
trade shall be carried on through a depreciated and 
often spurious medium, and this observation will apply 
to the petitioners from Allegheny as well as those from 
Erie county. It is highly probable the petitioners hare 
taken a wrong estimate of the amount of small notes 
employed, in dealing with persons out of the state, and 
at a distance. Such transactions are generally, and can 
altogether be performed with notes of five dollars and 
upwards, which are not prohibited by our laws. Your 
committee also think that the amount of small notes in 
circulation is not so great in those districts as the peti- 
tioners seem to suppose; and that a small addition to 
the amount of silver at present in circulation, (an addi- 
tion which it will certainly receive if the law be put in 
force) will be amply sufficient to carry on the common 
and every day transactions within the county. But fur- 
ther; if it be as they represent, that their present paper 
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circulating* medium is healthy and sound, it will certain- 
ly command silver when offered to those banks that 
have issued it, and in that case they could not be de- 
prived of a circulating medium. 

It is further represented by the petitioners, that num- 
bers of travellers pass through Erie county, and will 
drain them of what specie they have. This position at 
first view may have some little plausibility, but your 
committee cannot think that the great state of Pennsyl- 
vania, commonly called the key-stone of the Union, 
should at once take so insignificant a rank that her laws 
should be unknown, and most especially those to regu- 
late her currency. But whatever may be the opinion of 
the House, of the probable effect of the law on the 
county of Erie, Allegheny, or any other county on the 
borders of the state, your committee trust, and most 
earnestly request that that effect will be fully shown by 
experience, befose they consent to its repeal. It could 
not be otherwise expected, but that those interested in 
the banking institutions of New York, New Jersey, &c. 
that issue none other but notes of a less denomination 
than five dollars, and depend principally upon their cir- 
culation in this state, would if possible get up a ‘feeling 
of hostility to this law. We would not say that it is they 
alone that have operated upon the people of Erie and 
Allegheny counties, but have no doubt but they have 
done their part, being immediately interested, for it is 
highly probable that some of these institutions will have 
to close their concerns if this law goes into operation. 
For it is a notorious fact that the labouring men employ- 
ed in the constructiQn of the improvements of the state, 
are in many cases paid by their employers, the contrac- 
tors, in this species of paper, obtained, as your commit- 
tee understand, directly from those institutions, upon 
such terms as to make it a matter of interest to them. 
It may be expected, then, that those who speculate at 
the poor labourers* cost, will exercise their influence. 
There are many interested in another species of paper 
equally disreputable, whose influence will be co-exten- 
sive with the dependence of the employed. It is that of 
individual or company paper, which appears in the guise 
of being the bank notes of some capital city, by the w* 
print of Philadelphia and New York, and having the 
word near printed on thetn as small as possible for the 
eye to discern. And it is a lamentable fact, that many 
impositions are practised upon the unsuspecting with 
this species of paper. The issuers being regulated by 
interest alone, it is impossible to conceive the evils that 
might arise therefrom, should they be permitted to con- 
tinue in circulation. 

Your committee have seen with pleasure that the citi- 
zens of the neighbouring states, particularly the state of 
New York, arc becoming dissatisfied with the state of 
their currencies, and are anxious to go back to a sound- 
er system, and it is highly probable, will follow the ex- 
ample set by Virginia, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. A 
perseverance, therefore, in the law of last session, will 
tend greatly to bring about this very desirable object, 
particularly, as it will deprive the banks of the other 
states of the profit of circulating their notes in Pennsyl- 
vania. And in viewing this report, your committee can- 
not but express- the hope, that no act of the present le- 
gislature will damp the efforts which are making through- 
out the United States, to produce a sound basis for our 
^circulating medium. 

With respect to the suggestion of the petitioners, re- 
garding the repeal of the 8th section of the act of 1817, 
prohibiting the Pennsylvania banks from issuing notes 
under five dollars, your committee deem it unnecessary 
to enter into the question, confident that the legislature 
will not destroy the settled policy of the state. Coun- 
ter petitions have been referred to us, and we entirely 
agree with the petitioners in the view they have taken of 
the probable good effects that may result from a steady 
adherence to the acts complained of, and therefore offer 
the following resolution: 

Resolved^ That the committee be discharged from the 
Vol. II. 47 


further consideration of the various petitions referred to 
them on this subject 


EFFECTS OF CLIMATE ON NAVIGATION, &.C. 

On page 23, of this volume, the present article was 
commenced; but it has continued open until the present 
period, on account of the difficulty of obtaining the ne- 
cessary information — and is still imperfect, for the same 
reason. But being desirous of bringing all the facts we 
have collected into the same volume,’ we have conclud- 
ed to do so, and may hereafter add to them. 

j Yfp ^ We can find no notices. 

1778. January 19. The river was closed at this date. 

1779. February. Leaves of willow, blossoms of peach, 
and flowers of dandelion were seen. . 

1780. January 5. On Sunday morning last, at a fire at 

the French Consul’s, the weather was so severe 
that many of the engines were rendered useless 
by the intense cold; during this month, the mer- 
cury, excepting one day, never rose so high in 
the city as to the freezing point. * 

March 4. The Delaware became navigable 
after having been frozen nearly three months. 
This is denominated the hard winter . Ice 16 to 
19 inches thick— frost penetrated the ground from 
4 to 5 feet. During this winter the ears of horn- 
ed cattle, and the feet of hogs exposed to the air, 
were frost-bitten. Squirrels perished in their 
holes, and partridges were often found dead. 

1781. January 27. “ The winter thus far hath been 

remarkably mild — so that the earth has scarcely 
been frozen half an inch deep, or the smallest 
ponds covered with ice strong enough to bear a 
dog. Thus mild if had continued until Monday 
last, (23d, J when we had a very hard gale of 
wind, chiefly from the north-west, but alternate- 
ly varying to almost every point, and accompa- 
nied with a smart fall of rain and snow. Several 
vessels were forced from their fastenings, and 
drove ashore on the Jerseys, and the island. Trees 
were tom up by the roots, and somehouses un- 
roofed.” Garlic was tasted in butter this month. 

1782. In a pocket almanac, on the blank leaves be- 
tween January and February, is the following 
memorandum: 

“ 29 and 30 of this month, was extremely cold. 

31. More moderate; the river froze over the 
30th of last month, at night, so as to admit peo- 
ple on it the 31st, in the morning, and conti- 
nued fast until the 16th inst. — when it drives ge- 
nerally, and the 21st several vessels came up;’* 
and in the Freeman’s Journal is the following 
paragraph : 

February 6. “About a week since the extrem- 
ity of the cold was felt here. On Tuesday after- 
noon the thermometer fell very low. This 
day themercury was within the bulb, and in some 
instances it fell 4° below 0, being the greatest 
excess of cold experienced here for many years. 
It is needless to say the Delaware opposite the 
city, and for several miles downward, is covered 
with a fixed and strong floor of ice. 

10th. Ferry boats cross upon the ice. — The 
river probably closed on the 30th January, and 
opened on the 16th February. 

1783. May — r. A heavy hail storm, believed the hea- 
viest ever known here— did not extend more than 
half a mile north and south. Stones fell weigh- 
ing half an ounce. Windows were broken by 
them. 

November 30. An earthquake in the city. 

December 1. Do. do. Most of 
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the houses were sensibly shaken, so that in many 
the china and pewter, &c. were thrown from the 
shelves— and several persons awaked from their 
sl/ep. 

26th. The navigation stopped, and in a few 
days the river was frozen over, opposite the city, 
and continued so till 18th of March. 29, sno\ft 

1784. January 13. Great damage done by the sud- 
den and extraordinary rise of water occasioned 
by the thaw and great rain of Thursday last. On 
Tuesday and Wednesday a most remarkable 
thaw, attended with a warm, disagreeable, un- 
wholesome vapour, which in the evening was suc- 
ceeded by a sharp N. W. wind and clear sky, 
to that within a few hours we have experienced 
a transition from heat to cold, of at least 53 de- 
grees. The suddenness- and severity of the frost 
has entirely bound up the navigation. 

February 12. Bay full of ice. 

28th and 29th. Mercury below 0. 

March 12. Navigation opened, having been 
closed since 26th December. 

15th. This morning (Sunday) about 2 o’clock 
the ice in the Schuylkill gave way, but soon after 
the floating ice lodged and formed a dam— by 
which means the ground about the middle ferry 
became suddenly overflowed, which carried 
away every thing but the Brick house — drowned 
several horses and cattle, and forced the family 
to secure themselves in the second story till day- 
light; whither they were followed by a horse, 
who had taken sanctuary in the house from the 
water. The waters did not subside till 4 o’clock 
on Monday afternoon. [One of the family informs 
ub that there were 21 persons in the house at the 
time— only two are now living. The house was 
at tills time occupied by Joseph Ogden; who 
built the first floating bridge at the Middle Ferry, 
after that destroyed by the British. In the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of the 27th March, 1784, 
the particulars of this event are related in the 
form of 2 Chapters in Chronicles, in scripture 
style.] It was considered one of the hardest 
winters for 40 years. 

December 22. So much ice that the river is at 
a stand. 

1785. January 3. Vessels attempt to go down; the 
moderate weather having so far cleared the ice; 
but on the evening of the 4th the harbour was 
entirely frozen across. 

20th. Frozen from side to side; broke up in 4 
or five days, and was entirely free from ice; all 
vessels from below came up. 

February 2. The river was again frozen over. 

22. Vessels got up and down. 

1786. January 21. Our weather has been remarka- 
bly mild for the greater part of the winter, until 
Friday (17th) last, when it grew cold, and froze 
the river in a few days from side to side at the 
lower part of the city. 

April 1. A north-east gale, with hail and snow, 
did great damage. 

May. Remarkable for the absence of the sun 
for 14 days, and constant damp or rainy weather. 

December — . Navigation stopped. 

1787. January 6. The mildness of the weather for 
some days past having liberated the navigation, 
several vessels came up. 

1788. Fcbruari/ 5. Thermometer fell to 6° below 0, 
or 38 below freezing point. The day before it 
had stood at 6° above freezing point; so that it 
fell 42° in about 17 hours. 

Merck 5. Boys sliding on the ice. 

Avgust 18 and 19. There fell seven inches of 
rain. 

Ar" ember 10th and 11th. A violent storm 


from S. E. Caused a heavy swell in the river. 
Many vessels injured. 

December 23. Navigation interrupted by large 
quantities of floating ice. 

26th. Skaiting on Schuylkill.. 

1789. January 3. Owing to moderate weather the 
navigation is again restored, and many vessels 
have departed. -The three lower bridges on 
Schuylkill were carried awjy by the breaking up 
of the ice, and one of them nearly destroyed. 

19th. Sleighing. 

February 5. Vessels locked up in the river 
near Marcus Hook. River froze and thawed four 
times, and not navigable till 8th March. 

19th and 20th. Snow 8 or 10 inches deep. 
Mercury fell 5° below 0 in tho city, and. twenty 
miles from the city 12° below 0. Both at ax 
A. M. 

23d, 24th, 25th, and 27th. Mercury fluctuated 
betweeen 4 and 10 above 0. A very backward 
spring. Peaches failed almost universally. No 
cherries or strawberries. 

Uncomfortable to sit without fire un- 
til 1st June. 

July [or August. ] Very hot weather. By ten 
A. M. the meat in the market became putnfieA. 
Mayor ordered it to be thrown into the Delaware 
— Merchants shut up their stores. Deaths nu- 
merous, particularly among children. 16 Infants 
buried on the 1st Sabbith of July. Thermome- 
ter at 96° for several days. 

August. Fires agreeable. 

September. No rain during this month. 

Decern ber. Entries and clearances through the 
month. 

1790. January 2. Such an open winter as the present 
has not been known in this city since it was found- 
ed — Boys bathing in river as if it were summer — 
wharves crowded with wood — oak 15 shillings 
hickory, 25 shillings. 

February 7. Only time this winter that the 
Delaware was interrupted by ice — frozen over. 

8th. Skaiting on the river. 

10th & 11th. Deep’ snow. 

17th. Ice drove. 

March 10. The only considerable snow this 
winter — only remained on the ground three days. 
Yesterday morning thermometer at 4° 

Sept. 24. First frost. 

Nov. 26th and 27th. First snows. 

Dec. 8. River closed by ice. 

12th Sc 13th . River navigable — vessels sailed. 

16th. Snow and cold until 

18th, when the river, frozen ovelr & stands— 
boys skating— continued closed till 1 8th January. 

21st. Snow all the morning— continues cold 
till the end of the month. 31st, very cold. 

1791. January 1. Ohio river has been closed for 
some time by ice. 

17th. Snow. 

1 8th. Snow— river opened so that vessels ar- 
rived. 

Dec. 23. River closed — having been obstruct- 
ed by floating icc for several days continued clo- 
sed till end of the month. • 

1792. ’ January 2. Mercury on Saturday at 12 o’clock, 
48°.— an april day— navigation expected to open 
in a day or two. 

5 th. Arrivals. 

7th, 13th, 18th, 22d. Snow. 

Feb. 7tb, 11th, 12th, 13th and 14th. Snow. 

March 6. Ice started. 

Dec. Arrivals and clearances this month. 

1793. Jan. 14. Hail. 

18. The extreme temperateness of this sea- 
son exceeds evciy winter remembered by the 
oldest inhabitants of Philadelphia, for now wo 
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have April weather. A fine 6had was caught and 
brought to Mr. Irwin’s tavern, the white horse, 
Market street, where it was elegantly served last 
Thursday evening (17th) to several gentlemen 
who supped on the January shad with great sa- 
tisfaction, and toasted the fishermen. 

21st Eight showers like April — no ice in the 
river to this time of any consequence ; the navi- 
gation being free and open. 

24th. A little snow this morning. 

27th- Snow and rain. 

30tb. Snow about six inches deep— windy 
night and some hail. 

Feb. 1. Froze hard last night — first time any 
sleighing has been this season. 

2d. Rain. 6th. Rain. 

9th. Rather warm for the season. 

12th. Snow last night and this morning 
about 1} feet deep— coldest weather this winter. 

23. Snow this morning — great fresh in Schuyl- 
kill. 

April!. Blossoms on fruit trees universally 
in the city' — birds appeared two weeks earlier 
than usual. 

May 22. To end of month, a continuance of 
wet and cloudy weather — wind mostly N. E. 
and so cool that fire was necessary most of the 
time. 

Oct . Very dry weather and warm mostly thro* 
this month — very little rain for 8 weeks past — 
the yellow fever raging in the city. 

1794. January. Vessels could not leave the piers on 

account of the quantity of ice still in the river. 

13th. River clear from ice — vessels sailed yes- 
terday. 

18th. Vessels got up safely to Fort Mifflin 
piers. 

May 21. A violent storm. 

Dec. 25. “As warm as the most timorous in- 
valid could wish.” 

Arrivals and clearances through the month. 

1795. Jan. 21. The sky has continued almost inva- 
riably without a single cloud for a long time past. 
Flies were seen a few days ago. Indeed there 
was an expectation with many people, that there 
would be no ice during the present season — about 
the middle of last week however, a frost came 
on Monday morning, January 19th, at 7 o’clock, 
the thermometer in the open air was so low as 
12° — a great part of the river was frozen over. 
This morning (20th) thermometer same hour 
and situation has risen to 19°. The positive cold 
has diminished, but the Delaware is now entirely 
frozen Over. 

' 26th. A vessel coming up meets drifting ice 

near Mhrcus Hook. 

Feb. 26. Thermometer at half past 7 A. M. 9° 
27. . do do 10° 

We do not remember, through the winter, the 
mercury beihgso low at the same hour. 

December. Arrivals and clearances through- 
, out the month. 

1796. Jan . 7. A violent storm last night did consi- 
derable damage to the shipping. 

10th. Snow. 11th. Moderate to the 16th— 

no ice in the river of any Consequence. 

17th. Snow, rain and bail. 20th. Snow. 

27th. Snow. 29th & 30th, coldest this sea- 
son. Navigation open to this time. 

' Feb . 2. Vessel arrives at New York, under- 
standing Delaware is closed by ice. 

9th. Navigation interrupted by driving ice for 
about a Week past — yesterday a vessel came up. 
The winter to this time the most moderate I ever 
remember for 45 years — very little interruption 
by floating ice. Schuylkill is frozen so as to bear 
people on it $ but not very safe for many in a place. 


15th. One of the coldest days this winter. 

19th. Snow last night. 22d, do. 

March 8. Snow last night. 

17th. Hard gale last night 
' 18th. Lower tide than recollected for many 

years, (say not since Dec. 26, 1759, when it was 
lower) owing to N. W. wind. The flood tide 
was two feet lower than a common ebb — the bar 
visible nearly across — chimneys Sec. blown down. 

April 1. Delaware has not been standing this 
winter. 

11th. FrGst last night — a very dry spell of 
weather. 14th. Showers. Dry to 24th. 

30th. Some frost last night. 

May 6. Dry weather continued this time, 
then a fine rain much wanted — vegetation being 
at a stand. 

July 26 . Most plentiful harvest remembered. 

Sept. 23. Frost. 

October 1. Do. Cool for a week past. 

7th. Do. Very dry — rest qf the month 

grain suffering for rain. 

Nov. 30. Some snow. 

Dec. 6. Within ten days we have had very 
cold weather — the Susqutyanna has closed' men 
and horses cross * daily. It is not within man’s 
memory to have Been the river so low of water 
or to have closed so early. Snow in Philadelphia, 
2 inches deep. 

23d. River closed — there were entrances up 
• to the 21st. On the night between 23d and 24th, 
Dr. Priestley’s thermometer in the town of North- 
umberland, was depressed to 13 below 0 while 
in this city it stood at 2° below °. 

24th. Severe cold as remembered for 40 years; 
snow two feet deep at the westward. 

1797. January 10. River still closed— loaded wag- 
gons come over on the ice— weather as cold as 
remembered these fifty years. 

16th. Last Monday night (9th) about a mile 
N. W . of this city', a gill of best French brandy 
was placed in a field in a common saucer, and 
about 10 minutes after the sun rose next morn- 
ing, the circumference had a ring of ice about 
half an inch broad. The ice had no regular form; 
but clotted like grease. The remaining brandy 
had the appearance of oil, and when tasted was 
mild as milk. A small vial of the same brandy 
with a glass stopper was exposed in the field — no 
crust was formed on it, the action of the air being 
prevented by the stopper. Water placed in a 
room where no fine had been for some days, was 
in a liquid state until the dawn of day, but was 
formed into a lump of ice in 10 minutes after the 
sun rose. 28th. River still fast; though it thaws,' 
and the weather is fine for the season. 

Feb. 7. A vessel arrives at Marcus Hook— riv- 
er driving. 

9th. A vessel arrives. 

March 3. Snow last night. Frosts to the 10th. 
11th. Snow. 

April 7 . Peaches and apricots in blossom. 

May 13. Frost. 

Dec. 1. Schuylkill fast and Delaware full of 
ice. 

15th. Weather moderated something— two 
or three vessels came up, but in a few days the 
weather became cold, and continued so, that on 
the 22d the river was quite fast; being one day 
sooner than last year. 

1798. January 1. Ice and slippery pavements. 

5th. Snow in the night about 4 inches. 

February 5. River opened about this time. 

October 31. Snow last night 

November 19. Snow. 20th. Snow. 

December 12. Snow — ice in the Delaware. 

13th. Clear. 
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15th. Several outward bound vessels sailed 
yesterday, our river being perfectly free from ice*, 
17th & 18th. Ice in the Delaware stopped. 
23d. Snow. 

25th. Fine sleighing. 

January 1. Snow — more snow in the last 6 or 
8 weeks than remembered for several winters in 
the same time and season, and very cold weather 
most of the time. 

3d. Snow. 

4tl). Delaware full of ice. 

5th. Snow. 

6th. Ice in the Delaware stopped, and boys 
skaiting on it — snow on the ground about 3 inches 
deep. 

9th. 8now. 

10th. Delaware nearly cleared of ice, vessels 
preparing to sail, 
th. Snow. 

th. Delaware full of skim ice. 

30th. Do. clear of ice — a fog last night. 
Feb. 3. Stormy; snow and hail; a tolerable 
deep snow on the ground. 

4th. Considerable ice in the Delaware. 

9th. Delaware clear of ice. 

17th. Toletable deep snow. 

19th; Snow — streets and pavements vety slip- 
pery. 

23d. Last night and this morning thought to 
be as cold as any this season. Navigation ob- 
structed by ice, as much being made last night as 
on any night this winter. 

25th. Extremely cold. Skaiting on the 
Schuylkill, and the ice in the Delaware stopped. 

'26th. Skaiting on the Delaware — began to 
drive in the afternoon, and the people hastened 
ofl^-snow. 

27th. A deep snow on the ground. 

March 3. Small snow. 

5th. Last night as cold as any this season — 
Delaware full of ice. 

6th. Kiver full of ice. 

1 1th. Delaware clear of ice. Several vessels 
came up. 

12th. A deep snow on the ground. “A very 
long and severe winter this has been.” 

14th. A deep snow on the ground. 

April 3. Frost last night. 

11th. Some i pe in the gutters. 

20th. Some ice this morning. 

June 6. Black and white frost in the neck. 
January 1. The winter thus far has been re- 
markably open; there having been very little ice 
in the Delaware and that very thin. 

6th, 7th & 8th. Mornings and nights very 
cold — much ice in the Delaware. 

18th. Delaware clear of ice. 

24th . A smart snow on the ground — this day 
warm, the snow soon melted. 

25th. A little snow. 

29th. Last night coldest this season — the De- 
laware being frozen from side to side, though 
very little in it last evening. 

31st. Tremendous storm of snow and wind. 
N. E. by E. 

February 9. Deep snow on the ground. 

28th, Snow. 

March 8. Snow without intermission for 25 
hours, near two feet upon a level. 

May 25. Locusts appeared this day as they 
did in 1776 and 1783. 

December 23. The weather, except some cold 
nights, has been remarkably open. No ice in the 
Delaware — this day being remarkably warm for 
the season — such a seasou not being remembered 
since the British army were here in 1777 &, *78 . 
January 3. As cold as remembered for many 


years. 7th. Earthquake and meteor at Pitts- 
burg. 

March 2. This & for 8 days past remarkably 
warm and fine for the season.' Buds on the 
gooseberry bushes, frost generally out of the 
ground; but little ice in the Delaware, and some 
weeks none. Unusual quantities of rain fell. 

May. 4. A smart snow on the ground. 28th, 
Hay harvest began near the city. 

November 12. At midnight the shock of an 
earthquake. 

December 31. Very little cold weather thus 
far this season — began to snow in the afternoon. 

1802. January 15. No ice to impede navigation, and 
‘ even the ponds have not been frozen to bear. — 

30th , Weather moderate — many shrubs put forth 
leaves and blossoms — one fall of snow during the 
month. 

February 4th, 5th & 6th. Coldest weather this 
winter — freezes hard. 17th, A shad in market. 
22d. No obstruction this winter except floating 
ice this day for a few hours — snow storm. 23d. 
Heavy storm of wind,N. E.; coldest weather. 

March 26. Snow. 

April. Several frosts this month. 

May . Fires agreeable. 

December 19. River fast. 21st, Completely 
frozen. 22d, 23d and 24th, a general thaw- 
navigation open. 

1803. January 3. Snow. 

22d. River full of ice; navigation stop- 
ped. 

Feb. 9. Very heavy fog for several days: • 

16. Snow. 

March 2. Snow. 7th. Snow. 27th. Snow. 

April 16. Snow. 

May 7. Ice.’ 8th. Snow, which broke down 
the poplars. 15th. Fire necessary. 

November 9. Frost. Dryest time for many 
years. Pumps in Abingdon dry. 

December 22. Coldest day this winter. 

1804. January 1. The most open, moderate weather 
for the season, remembered for many years; not 
the least sign of ice in the Delaware; little or none 
in the Schuylkill. Vessels come and go as in 
summer. 

10th and 11th. Some ice in the docks, and on 
Jersey shore. Boys skaiting on ponds for the 
first time this winter. 

13th. Some ice in the Delaware. Some snow. 
14th. A little ice in the Delaware. 

16th. Considerable ice made in Del. last night. 
19th. Snow — sleighing. 

21et. The Delaware full of ice. 22d, Snow. 

23 d. The deepest snow remembered for seve- 
ral winters. River full of ice. 

25th. Ice in the Delaware stopped. Good 
skaiting on it. Water froze in bed-chambers last 
night for the first time this season. 

27th. Skaiting on the Delaware. 

February 5. Ice in the Delaware afloat. 

24th. Deep snow on ground. 28th, light snow. 
March 2. Snow; heavy snow on the ground. 
5th. Delaware full of ice; ice at Burlington 
strong enough to cross upon. 

6th. Ice in the Delaware stopped.' 

7th. Delaware tolerably clear of ice, high 
wind having driven it ashore. Wood very 
scarce and dear; from 10 to 12 dollars a cord. 

April 22d and 23d. A very great fresh in the 
Delaware and Schuylkill, attended with very 
high tides, occasioned by heavy rains. But few 
signs of vegetation before the 15th April. 

During the winter the thermometer stood tor 
many days at 4 and 6 deg. above 0. Medium 
depth of spow 2 feet. 

December 18. Delaware obstructed by ice. 
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1805. February 28. Delaware navigable. I 1809. 

March 2. No ice to be seen. 

Winter variable and peculiar; intense cold, 
deep snow, hail, sleet, high wind, and heavy rain. 

No rain after middle of June, and aH July. 

Mercury for 10 days between 90 and 94. Pas- 
tures burnt up; great deficiency of summer ve- 
getables. Schuylkill lower by three inches than.| 
had been known for 70 years. 

October 7. Frost. 

Deumber 28th and 29th. Great storm — “a 
mere hurricane*’ — by which several vessels were 
sunk at the wharves, and others broke from their 
fastenings and went to pieces. Thus far the sea- 
son has been remarkably favourable. Very little 
ice either in the gutters or elsewhere. 

30th. ft. The country people were ploughing 
yesterday in different parts of the country; very 
little skaiting, even on the ponds, for boys. 

1806. January 6. First snow of consequence this 
season. 

9th. Quantities of ice in the river. 

13th. Vessels come up to the Hook. 

15th. Coldest day this season. 

18th. River not yet fast; great quantities of ice; 
Schuylkill fast. 

19th. Snow. 21st. Sleighing for a week past. 

27th. Vessels pass up and down. 

February 1. River free of ice. 

March 7. Snow. 19th, snow. 23 d and 24th, 
snow. 26th, snow. 

Jlpril 1 1. Freezes hard. 

October 17. Frost. 

December 4. Snow. 5th, Sleighing in the 
valley. 11th, Snow. 12th, Sleighing in the 
city for the first time this season. 18th, River so 
full of ice as to stop navigation. 20th, River na- 
vigable. 22d, Vessels came up. 31st. Coldest 
night; froze in a stove room window. 

1807. January 12. Some ice in the river. 

14. Navigation stopped by great quan- 
tities of ice. 18th, Snow last night; sleighing. 

20th, River still being full of ice, no passing up 
or down; very cold for three days past. 21st, 

River fast, and so continued till 
v * February 3. When it drove — full of ice. 5th, 

Snow. 7th, Very cold — river fast again. 9th, 

It is remarked, that the weather for 4 or 5 days 
has been the coldest known for several years 
past. 14th, Ice broke up at Trenton; fears en- 
tertained for the bridge. 15th, Ice drives — ves- 
sels sail. 29th, Schuylkill broke up; great quan- 
tities of ice driven down. 

March 5. Snow. 14th, Snow and rain. 29th, 

Snow and rain. 31st, Snow. 

April 3. Snow. 1 1810. 

June 13. Fire necessary in the evening. 

August and September Influenza prevailed. 

October 7. A comet visible. 

November 17. Snow. 25th, Snow. 

19th.. Huntingdon. Thursday last the most 
remarkable dark day ever witnessed by the citi- 
zens. Candles lighted at 11 A. M. in the Court 
House, taverns, &.c. Fowls went to roost. Con- 
tinued nearly two hours. 

Dec. 18. River has not been impeded by ice up 
to this date. 

1808. January 11. Navigation still open. 14th, 

Snow, sleighing. 15th, Great quantities of ice 
in the river. 16th, River not quite fast. 20th, 

Much ice in the river. 28th, Snow. 

February 1. Heavy rain. 5th, Snow. 14th, 

Snow. 20th, Snow. 

October 19. Frost. 29th, white frost and ice. 
November 28th. Snow. 

Deumber 7. Snow. 8th, Skim icc in the 
docks. 26th, ground covered with snow. 


January 3. New Castle packet returned on ac- 
count of spray freezing on rigging; navigation 
stopped at Whitehall. 5th, interrupted here. 
9th, Snow; great quantities of ice driving out of 
the Delaware; much ice drifting at Cape May. 
10th, Ground covered with snow. 11th, Heavy 
fog. 13th, An arrival — the last till 25th — much 
ice made last night. 14th, A brig drifting in the 
ice at Bombay Hook. 15th, Some snow; fine 
skaiting on the pavements. 22d, Deep snow on 
the ground. 25th, Last night the coldest this 
season. Delaware nearly frozen over. 26th, 
Snow 8 inches deep. 

February 5. Snow. 1 7tb, Snow. 9th, much 
ice in the river. 10th, A tog, skaiting on the De- 
laware; sleighing. 14th, Hail. 18lhi Fog.— 
20th, Good skaiting on the river below Pine st. ; 
from thence to Callowhill, before the city, is and 
has been open for some time. Wood brought 
from the island in boats, being taken there from 
Jersey in sleds upon the ice, having been frozen 
on that side for many weeks. Snow— -on the 18th 
the ice in Brandywine broke up with a great 
swell, and carried away part of the bridge. 

27th. Men employed by merchants to cut the 
ice from Pine street to Gloucester point — above, 
being clear to Callowhill street — above that, and 
between the island and Jersey, fast. 

28th. Heavy white frost. 

March 4. Snow on groand. 6th, Snow. 13th, 
Snowed all day. Flocks of birds which passed 
to the northward early last week returned 
to the southward. 14th, Snow, the deepest this 
winter, being 18 inches. 18th, Windows and 
doors open; first shad in market. 24th, Ice on 
south side of street; thus far the spring very back- 
ward. 26th, Froze in the shade all day. 28th 
and 29th, Freezing. 31st, Blue birds whistling 
in every direction. 

April 13. Houses covered with snow, looks 
like winter; this is noted as the twenty-third 
snow. 26th, Ice as thick as a dollar. 

May 6. Ice. 13th, Grass frozen. 30th, 
Frost; coolest May remembered for many years. 

November 24. Strange to tell to future gene- 
rations, snow about one foot deep, and tolerable 
good sleighing; a circumstance not known for 
many years, if ever, in this land, 25th, Sleighs 
and sleds in market; this morning at sunrise, the 
river Schuylkill, above and below the permanent 
bridge, was frozen over; a similar circumstance 
has not occurred for many years at so early a pe- 
riod. 30th, Heavy white frost, and skim ice. 

December 27. A snow storm at the Capes. 


Jaituary 19. Lowest tide for 14 years. 20th, 
Ice in the Delaware for first time this season, 
being the most open recollected for many years, 
there not having even been skaiting on the 
ponds; similar to 1802; water froze in bed-cham- 
ber for first time; 1 have known 2 winters in which 
navigation has not been interrupted by ice; not 
even a single cake: Schuylkill frozen over: 21st, 
Delaware stopped about noon, and boys skaiting 
in afternoon; also on the 22d, ice remarkably 
thick and strong; a vessel drifting in the ice, de- 
serted by her crew, near Wilmington: 26th, 
Snow: 27th, Snow 5 or 6 ipches deep; tolerable 
sleighing. 31st, River still fast. 

February 3. Snowed all day, and sleighing 

11th, Ice disappeared below; vessels prepanng 
for departure — 14th, Snow— 16tb, Ice began to 
float m Delaware— 17th, Wasting fast— 18th, 
Fog, and a N. E. wind drove ice on shore; ice not 
come down from the Falls— 19th, Vessels get 
up — 20th, Icc from the Falls came down; river 
very full of broken ice — 21st, Delaware entirely 
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clear of ice and several arrivals — 26th, Large 
lumps and cakes of ice from above the Frills. 

March 11. Rain and snow — 1 ‘2th, Houses co- 
vered with snow — 14th, Herrings in market — 
17th, Ice £ of an inch thick; a shad in market — 
24th, snow 3£ inches — 28th, spits of snow — 29th, 
snow — 31st, Ice thickness of a dollar. - 

JJpril 1. Snow on ground— 3d, spits of snow. 

May 1. Large flock of wild geese — loth, 
White frost for several mornings. 

November 1. First snow this season — 2d and 
3d, Snow — 4th, Froze hard — 17th, This day has 
been cool and clear, after two of rainy weather, 
during which time there was a heavy gale of 
wind from the eastward, which raised the river 
higher than for some years back — 19th, Rain 
again began last night, andcontinued to-day very 
fast — The meadows overflowed, and some of the 
wharves and stores injured — 23d, Snow most of 
the day. 

December 3. Snow last night and this morning 
— 9th, Skaiting on the ponds for the first time — 
15th, Skim ice in the Delaware; first this season; 
some of it an inch thick, and very sharp; several 
vessels sailed — 18th, Delaware froze from side to 
side, and the navigation completely stopped — 
19th, Ice in Delaware broke up this afternoon — 
20th, Several vessels sailed; ice much broken, 
and drove on shore — 21st, Delaware very full of 
broken ice — 22d, Rain and heavy fog; ice much 
gone — 24th, Many vessels sailed yesterday and 
to-day; Delaware entirely clear of ice — 31st, 
Snow. 

This year has been the most remarkable for 
fruit of all kinds lever knew. The apples are 
larger and clearer of any knotty appearance 
than in former years; all other kinds of fruit in 
great plenty and of good quality. 

1811. January 4- Snow — 7th, To this date river free 
of ice — 8th, Heavy fog*— 9th, Rain— 11th, Light 
snow — 12th and 13th, snow and rain — 16th, 
Hail and rain; slippery pavements; boys skaiting 
on them — 29th, Ice in the river — 30th, Snow. 

February 3d and 4th. Rain and snow — 5th 
and 6th, ditto; ground well covered — 7th, Snow 
last night and this morning, deepest this winter 
— 12th, Snow — 17th and 18th, Snow— 19th, 
Coldest day this season by 3°. Thermometer 
19° — 20th, Delaware covered with ice — 22d, 
Snow most of the day; distressing time for wood; 
none to be purchased — 25th, Thaws— 26th, Much 
ice in Delaware. 

March 6. Snow. 12th, Foggy. 13th, Warm 
for the season — like spring. 14th, Shad in mar- 
ket. 18th, High wind. 24th, Rain, with thun- 
der and lightning. 

July 3. Warm dry weather for some time — 
Indian corn suffers — a finer hay harvest has not 
been known formally years — no rain to injure it, 
and the crops abundant. 9tb, Dry weather con- 
tinues, and for some days past, the warmest known 
for many years. Thermometer 94 to 97. Seve- 
ral persons died suddenly. 

October 10. Heavy fog W. S. W. Therm. 72. 
The comet has appeared every evening for two 
weeks past, about 2 o’clock, A. M. or 6 or 7 P.M. 

November 4. The comet appears at 45° above 
the horizon at 8 A M. 22d. Comet more south- 
erly. 26th. Hard frost for the season. 

December 2. Frost. Second growth of ap- 
ples at Washington, Pa. 3d, Moderate for the 
season. 7th. The weather has been remarka- 
bly moderate for the season to this date, though 
a great deal of rain has fallen within a month past, 
hut no snow. Comet hardly visible to the naked 
eye. 13th, Snow. 14th, ditto 4 inches. 19th, 
Coldest day this season . 20th, Coldest night this 


season. 21st, Snow. Ice in Delaware quite 
thick. 24th, Snow last night — very hard gale 
of wind — freezes hard. 25th, Full of ice. 

1812. January 12. River fast. 16tb, Much drifting 

• ice — snow last #ight four inches deep. 18th, Ri- 

ver fast again. 19th and 20th, Snow and sleigh- 
ing. 22d, Much ice from Bombay Hook. 23d, 
Earthquake at Lewistown. 27th, Thaws, but ri- 
ver fast; heavy fogs. 31st, Very foggy ; river 
fast. 

February 4. Heavy gale of wind last night; the 
ice driving this morning; a remarkable rumbling 
noise like thunder about twelve o'clock. 7th, 
Several shocks of an earthquake this morning at 
quarter before 4 o’clock. 8th. River free; vessels 
came up; two schooners in the ice yesterday be- 
low Reedy Island. 11th, Snow. 16th, Snow and 
hail. 21st, Snow. 23d, Snow and rain. 25. Snow. 

March 8. Hail and snow. 

JUprit 13. Snow and rain. 

May 4. Rain and snow. 8th, Frost. 23d, Spring 
very backward; fire necessary. 

November 19. Snow, a little. 24th, A very hard 
gale; blew down several chimnier and fences; 
'Maffet’s letter of marque brig upset in it, and 
sixteen drowned. 

December 9. Snow, tho first of any consequence. 
21st, Schuylkill fast, and Delaware full of ice. 
25th, River navigable — vessels sailed to-day. 

1813. January 9. home snow. 11th, Vessels at Reedy 
Island ice bound; river full of ice. 13th, River 
fast. 15th, Snow in the night and this morning 
one foot deep, sleighing plenty — good bottom. 
19th, Thaws. 20. Rain and snow. 26th, Si\ow. 
28th, Snow. 30th, River fast. 

February 4th and 6th, Thaws fast. 10th, Rain 
and snow. 12th, Snow, 20th, Snow. 22d, Snow. 
26th, Vessels sailed; river navigable. * 

March 7. Snow most of the day. 

October 10. Frost and ice. 14th, White frost. 
21st. Heavy frost. 

December 11. The weather to this day has been 
very moderate — little or no snow, and no ice in 
the river. 19th, Snow most of the day and night. 
21st, Snow about four inches deep. 

1814. January 9. Navigation stopped by ice. 13th, 
River fast. 21st, Ditto — skaiting on it. 

February 2. River drives — full of ice. 13th, 
Vessels came up. 

November 8. Heavy white frOst. - • 

December 6. Fresh pound butter sold at fifty 
cents. 10th, Snow. 15th, Much floating ice in the 
Delaware. 16th, Thaw. 21st, Skim ice in Dela- 
ware. 22d, Increase of ice. 24th, Ice gone and 
vessels sailing. 26th, Some ice in Delaware. 
27th, River full of ice. 

1815. January 6. Considerable ice in the Delaware. 
7th, River full of ice, floating. 10th, loe is much 
broke and wasted. 14th, Much ice in Delaware. 
22d, Snow. 30th, Ice in the Delaware stopped 
and strong. 31st, Delaware 'hard frozen, and 
boys skaiting on it. 

February 2. Sleighs and sleds bring wood to 
South street wharf. 8th, I ine sleighing. 11th, 
Ground well covered with snow. 13th, Fine 
sleighing — a good and complete road across the 
Delaware from Southwark to James Kaighn's 
wharf — large quantities of wood brought over in 
sleds, carts and waggons; and now selling at $10. 
16th, Ground covered with a light snpw; the 
weather on Tuesday last was more severely cold 
throughout the day than any other day within 
the recollection of the oldest inhabitants: the 
thermometer at 8 A. M. was 9 below 0, at noon 
6, at 9 P. M. 12; on the 11th of January, 1813, 
it was for a little time at 11, but in a few h- urs 
rose to 3 below 0. 18th, Fine snow. 21st, 
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1816. 


1817 . 


1818 . 


1819 . 


x 


Strength of the ice weakening fast in the Dela- 
ware; several ferry boats broke in in crossing. 
22d, Snow. 24th, Snow. 27th, Wood sea ce at 
12 to 14 dollars for oak; pine 9 to 10 dollars. 
27th, Ice in Delaware continues firm, and large 
quantities of wood brought over in sleds from 
Kaighn's ferry to Southwark. 

March 1. Ice in Delaware weakening; sleds 
break in; poor suffer much. 2d, A fog on the 
fiver. 5th, Ice in the Delaware began to move 
about 5 A.M. to the great joy of the inhabitants. 
6th, Delaware nearly clear of ice; five boat loads 
of river fish, rock and perch, came up; about 
500 suckers were taken ip a shad net at one haul 
on Saturday about eight or nine miles up Schuyl- 
kill, a mode of fishing not commonly used at 
this season; a very great fresh on the river yes- 
terday; to-day ha9 completely cleared the ice. 
13th, Two shad in market, 9old at $1 50 each. 
14th, . River fish plenty and reasonable; no shad 
to-day. 

January 1. A large she wolf taken in West 
Nottingham, Chester county, nearly three feet 
high, measuring upwards of six feet. 18. 
Schuylkill Falls bridge fell, having it is calcu- 
lated about thirty tons of snow upon it. 

February 28. First shad in market— sold at 
one^ollar. 

Jane 5. -Frost at Chambersburg. 10. Frost 
•o severe as to kill beans in cornfields. 11. 
There have been at Downingtown five severe 
frosts in five succcessive nights— corn is cut 
down by whole fields. 12. Rye affected by 
frost at Pittsburg. 

August 21. A severe frost at Sunbury, Pa. 
weather like December. 

Junuanp7. An eagle shot 15 miles from Phi- 
ladelphia, in Moreland township — the first rc- 

• collected in that township — wings extended 
measured 7 ft. 1$ in.; weighed 8 lbs. 4 oz9. A 
wild cat killed at Easton, Pa. measured in 

* length 3 feet. 8. About 11 o’clock a sudden 
agitation of the river Delaware took place to 
such a degree that vessels at the wharves were 
violently tossed about, and the tide swelled 
upwards of twelve inches. It is supposed to 
have been the reverberation or concussion of 
the earth operating upon the watery element 
of the earthquake to the southward on the 
same day. 14. First snow. 16. The first 
snow this season to cover tho ground, fell in 
Marlsboro’ township, Chester county, three 
quarters of an inch deep. 17. Rain and 
lightning; the Susquehanna frozen the second 
time this season at Wilkesbarre. 19. River 
closed. 

March 9. River opened. 

January 31. River closed. 

February 28. The ice in the Delaware gave 
way a few minutes pa9t 2 o’clock. 

July 22. Monday last rain fell on a level four 
inches deep. 

August. Fish in Neshaminy Creek die, owing 
to long absence of rain. 

December. River obstructed by ice. 

January 1. River in a fair way to be cleared 
of the ice which has for some time obstruct- 
ed the navigation. 2. River in a great mea- 
sure freed from ice — weather unusually mild, 
clear and pleasant — wind west. 4. River 
partially open — occasional arrivals and de- 
partures. 5. River free from ice. 6. Do. 
much obstructed by floating ice from’above— 
weather very mild, 7. Permits vessels to de- 
part. 8. Much obstructed by ice. 9. Filled 
with ice. 11. River partially open — some ice 
until 26th, then free. 25. No frost for a week 


past, and what was in the ground dissolved — 
fire disagreeable at Indiana, Pa. — a snake 
basking in the sun. 

February 12. N. E. snow storm, continued 
till dusk, about twelve inches deep. 18. 

. Snow. 

April 9. Shad fishery commenced at Treif- 
ton. 

September 1. Scarcity of potatoes around 
Philadelphia. 28. The meadows below the 
city completely overflowed by the great rise 
of the Delaware during late gale. 

October 25. Snow at Lancaster, which 
whitened the roofs of houses. 

December. Entries and clearances through 
the month. 

1820. January 1. Much ice at Reedy Island. 6th, 
Outward vessels got to sea from the Island. 16th, 
River broke up by a storm. 17th, High tide — 
wharves overflowed and covered with drifting 
ice. 20th, First arrival since the '4th. 27th, 
Vessel at Cohanzey bould not get up for the ice. 

February 4. Bay full of ice. 16th, Arrivals. 
December. Arrivals and clearances. 

1821. January 4. Two vessels in the ice off Bombay 
Hook— a great deal of ice in the bay. 6th & 7th, 
Snow storm from the N. E. It began at Phila- 
delphia, 6 o’clock, of from 18 to 24 inches deep. 
N. York 8 o’clock, 

Baltimore about noon. 

Washington 8 o’clock. 

1 1th, 4 vessels reach- 
ed Marcus Hook on Sunday/ 20th, Thermome- 
ter at 3° above zero; at the same hour on the 
19th, it was 3° below 0. 24th, 12 above 0 

morning, 10 do 2 P. M. 6 do sunset. 4° below 
0 midnight. 25th, Maximum in the night 7 be- 
low 0. At 8 A. M. 6 do. 3 Cows frozen to death 
yesterday near the city — weather very severe. 
27th, This was considered the coldest night at 
Reading ever experienced. Sleighing for the 
last two weeks. 

February. Several dams carried away by the 
14th, The Dela- 
ware is completely navigable. Several vessels 
came up being the first arrival since 12th January. 

September 3. A great storm of rain and wind 
from N. and N. E. — caused great destruction 
among the trees — blew down several chimney# — 
unroofed the bridge at the upper ferry. The 
Schuylkill at the dam rose to a great height — 
thermometer stood at 73°, the rain that fell com- 
puted at 3 92.100 inches — no thunder and light- 
ning. 15th, Steamboats ceased running on ac- 
count of the ice. 

December 19. River quite clear of ice. 

1822. January 3 . Outward bound fleet left Chester, 
Marcus Hook, &c. yesterday. Much ice in Ladd’s 
cove. 8th, Skaitingon Schuylkill— vessel dri- 
ving in the ice. 

February 23. Freshet in Schuylkill — Fall’s 
Bridge carried over the dam. 

December 3 . First snow this season at Mauch 
Chunk. 26th, Arrivals. 

182& January 22. The navigation of the Delaware 
is no longer obstructed by ice — a fresh in the 
Schuylkill. On yesterday morning the water was 
3 ft. perpendicular at the over fall, and by sunset 
only 21 inches — the ice above the dam remains 
fast. 

October 31 . On Saturday last, snow at Wilkes- 
barre mountains incased by it — in some places 2 
inches deep. 

December. Arrivals. 

1824. January. A slight fall of snow covered the 
pavements. One or two sleighs seen in the 
streets. 
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April 71k. During- the last four months, 
twenty freshets have occiUTed in Schuylkill, all 
of which disturbed the water of the river. 

May 21. Slight shock of an earthquake on 
Sunday morning last, between eleven and twelve 
o'clock, at Lancaster. . 

June 13 or 14. A severe frost in Wyoming 
Valley. Killed fruit, and injured corn, and ten- 
der vegetables, also wheat and rye. 

July 20. Violent storm of rain and hail at 
Chester, 29. Unprecedentedrain iu Philadelphia, 
did great damage to bridges, mills, &c. Flat 
Rock bridge, Poole’s bridge, part of Frankford 
bridge, — two cows lost. A stone bridge on Lan- 
caster road- The water rose in Cohocksink 
creek four feet higher than is recollected by the 
oldest inhabitants, (see U. S. Gazette Aug. 31.) 

December. Arrivals through the month. 

1825. February 14. A May day. The Delaware as 
free from ice as in July. 

June 11. At two o’clock thermometer stood 
at ninety ^six in the shade. The horses in the 
stage arrived within a mile of town, (at York) 
and were so overcome by the heat that they 
could not proceed. 

October 19. Mountains at Gettysburg covered 
with snow* 25. Tuesday morning last, the 
mountains at Chambersburg covered with snow, 
first time this season. Ten days before the ther- 
mometer ranged for several days at 80. 

December 28. Several vessels in the ice, below, 
notwithstanding, arrivals and clearances. 

1826. January. River free from ice — a dense fog. 
27. Pittsburg rivers closed with ice. 30. The 
most considerable snow in this city the present 
winter. Average depths three or four inches. 
31. River closed. 

Fcbrttary 3. Skaiting on the Delaware and 
Schuylkill. 8*. Delaware) opened. 

May. Destructive hail storm in Lancaster Co. 
21. At Sunbury — a severe frost this morning. 
Weather like December. 

December. Arrivals and clearances. 

1827. February. A panther measuring six feet in 
length, was killed seventeen miles from Easton. 

March 17. Shad in Reading at 75 cents* 

April 16. A stalk of rye, three feet six inches 
in height, exhibited in Philadelphia. 

July 20. Peaches, pears, and plumbs in mar- 
ket. 

September 3. Peaches most abundant in the 
market; selling for 12 1-2 cento a basket, say 
bushel. 

October. Unnusually high tides about full 
moon. 

November 1A. Lowest tide recollected for 
many years. Rocks on Jersey channel exposed to 
view which at low water are usually covered se- 
veral feet. 

December. Navigation opened all the month. 

1828. During the winter the navigation has been un- 
interrupted. The ice houses were unfilled, and 
several cargoes of ice arrived, and were sold here 
from the Eastward during the spring. 

November 14. Slight snow — as also for a few 
moments a day or two prece ding. 

December 24. There has as yet been no ice in 
the canals to impede navigation, and boats are 
continually passing to and fro at Reading. 27. 
Thus far the navigation has remained open — no 
ice either in Delaware or Schuylkill — Skaiting in 
small ponds in the cool mornings. 

Major WILLIAM JACKSON, who died on Wednes- 
day the 17th inst. was distinguished for his revolutionary 
and civil services, and was highly regarded as a scholar 
and a gentleman. 


At the early age of sixteen he received a commission 
in the continental army, and faithfully served his coun- 
try during eight years of the contest for independence. 
His superior education and attainments secured for him 
the esteem and confidence of the officers of the south- 
ern army; and Major General Lincoln selected him as 
his aid-deicamp. With that brave officer be shared the 
toils and dangers of the sieges of Savannah and Charles- 
ton, being frequently in fire; and became a prisoner of 
war on the surrender of Fort Moultrie, in 1780. 

Major Jackson, as secretary of legation, accompanied 
the accomplished Col. Laurens to the court of France 
in 1781, and was actively and usefully engaged in the 
arrangements which were the result of the demand of 
aid, made by that gentleman on the French king. It is 
known that among the important consequences of that 
mission, was the expedition under Count de Grasse and 
General Rochambeau, by whose combined operations 
with the American army, the capture of the British for- 
ces under Cornwallis was effected. 

After the close of the war, Major Jackson visited Eu- 
rope upon private business; and on his return he was 
appointed the Secretary of the Convention which form- 
ed the Constitution of the United States. To this highly 
honourable post he was first named by General Wasli 
ington; and at the termination of the labours of that 
body of patriots and statesmen, he received a vote of 
thanks for his services. In addition to the official re- 
cord of the acts of the Convention, Major Jackson pre- 
served full private notes of the proceedings and debates, 
and these *re now in the possession of his family. It 
was the request of General Washington that he would 
not publish them dhring his life. They will form a 
rich and authentic addition to the materials for American 
history. 

On the organization of the present government, Ma- 
jor Jackson became the private secretary of President 
Washington, of whose esteem and confidence he alwaya 
enjoyed a large sliare. By him he was afterwards ap- 
pointed Surveyor of the port of Philadelphia, which 
station he held until the election of Mr. Jefferson. His 
conduct in office was without reproach. 

The talents of Major Jactcson as a writer, were of a 
superior order, and few men posscisc J more extensive 
classical knowledge. His style was fluent and vigorous, 
and ornamented with the lore of antiquity and the rich- 
est gems of modern literature. By the appointment of 
his brethren of the Cincinnati, he pronounced an eulo- 
gium upon Washington, which was admired by all for 
the beauty and eloquence of the composition, for its 
faithful expression of the feelings and sentiments of his 
associates, and of the gratitude and veneration of the 
whole American people to the father of his country. 

In the relations of private life. Major Jackson had 
warm friends; as a husband and a father, he * was kind, 
affectionate and exemplary. His mourning domestic 
circle will long cherish the recollection of their bereave- 
ment — U. S. Gaz. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS, &C. 

The present number having brought us to the close 
of another volume, as well as of the year, we embrace 
the occasion to tender to our subscribers our renewed 
acknowledgments, and to assure them of our determina- 
tion to continue the “ Register.” At the commence- 
ment of the present volume we were hesitating as to the 
course we ought to pursue, from want of encourage- 
ment to proceed; but since that period this work has re- 
ceived so many testimonials of the approbation of men 
of respectability and intelligence, as well, expressed, ms, 
to be inferred from the considerable addition to our list 
of subscribers, that we feel warranted to prosecute our 
labours, relying upon a continuance of the patronage 
which enabled usat first to commence its publication. We 
trust, that the longer the '‘Register” is continued, the 
more will its usefulness be manifest and appreciated. 

GC? Index of this volume next week. 
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